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SECTION  I. 

MINES. 

The  rock  of  gneiss,  says  Humboldt,  passíng 
sometimes  *  into  a  granite  of  new  formation,  some- 
times  mica  slate,  belongs  in  Germany  to  the  most 
metalliferous  rocks ;  but  in  the  New  Continente 
the  gneiss  has  not  hitherto  been  remarked  as 
very  rich  in  ores  worth  working.  The  most  cele- 
brated  mines  of  México  and  Perú  are  found  in 
the  primitive  and  transition  schistus,  in  the  trap 
porphyries,  the  grauwakke,  and  the  alpine  lime* 
stone.  In  several  spots  of  the  valley  of  Caracas, 
the  gneiss  contains  a  small  quantity  of  gold,  dis- 
seminated  in  small  veins  of  quartz,  sulphuretted 

*  Especíally  at  great  elevatíons. 
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silver,  azure  copper  ore,  and  galena ;  but  it  re- 
maiiis  doubtfiíl,  whether  thesc  diffcrent  mctalli- 
ferous  substances  are  not  too  poor  to  merit  any 
attempt  at  working  them. 

Attempts  indeed  were  raade,  on  the  conqucst 
of  the  province,  toward  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  From  the  promontory  of  Paria  to  be- 
yond  Cape  Vela,  navigators  had  found  ornaments 
of  goldy  and  gold  dust,  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  coast.  They  penetrated  into  the  interior  of 
the  country  to  discover  whence  the  precious  metal 
carne :  and  though  the  information  obtained  iii  the 
province  of  Coro,  and  the  markets  of  Curiana  and 
CauchietOy  had  nearly  shown  that  real  mineral 
wealth  was  to  be  found  only  to  the  west  and  south- 
west  of  Coro,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  mountains 
which  lie  near  those  of  Cundinamarca,  the  whole 
province  of  Caracas  was  not  the  less  eagerly  ex- 
plored. 

The  conquest  of  the  province  of  Venezuela 
liaving  begun  at  its  western  extremity,  the  neigh- 
bouring  mountains  of  Coro,  Tocuyo,  and  Barqui- 
simeto,  first  atlracted  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
quistadores. These  mountains  join  the  Cordilleras 
of  New  Grenada  (those  of  Santa  Fé,  Pamplona, 
La  Grita,  and  Merida,)  to  the  littoral  chain  of 
Caracas.  It  is  a  land  so  much  the  more  interest- 
ing  to  the  geognost,  as  no  map  has  yet  made 
known  the  mountainous  ramifications  which  the 
paramos  of  Niquitao  and  Las  Rosas,  the  last  of 
those  the  height  of  which  reaches  sixteen  hundred 


s 

toiseSy  send  out  toward  the  north-east  Between 
Tocuyo,  Araure,  and  Barquisimeto,  rises  the 
group  of  the  Altar-mountains,  connected  toward 
t|ie  south-east  with  the  paramo  of  Las  Rosas.  A 
branch  of  the  Altar  stretches  to  the  north-east  by 
San  Felipe  el  Fuerte,  joining  the  granitic  moun- 
tains  of  the  coast  near  Porto  Cavello.  The  other 
branch  is  directed  to  the  east  toward  Nirgua  and 
Tinaco,  and  joins  the  chain  of  the  interior,  that 
of  Yusma,  Villa  de  Cura,  and  Sabana  de  Ocumare. 

The  whole  land  we  have  been  describing,  sepa- 
rates  the  waters  which  flow  to  the  Orinoco  from 
those  which  run  into  the  immense  Lake  of  Mara- 
caibo  and  the  Caribbean  Sea.  It  presents  rather 
températe  than  hot  climates ;  and  it  is  looked  up- 
on  in  the  country,  notwithstanding  the  distance 
of  more  than  a  hundred  leagues,  as  a  prolongation 
of  the  metalliferous  soil  of  Pamplona. 

It  w^as  in  the  group  of  the  western  mountains 
of  Venezuela,  that  the  Spaniards,  in  the  year 
1551,  wrought  the  gold  mine  of  Buria,  which  was 
the  cause  of  the  foundation  of  the  town  of  Bar- 
quisimeto.  But  these  works,  like  many  other 
mines  successively  opened,  were  soon  abandoned. 
Here,  as  in  all  the  mountains  of  Venezuela,  the 
ore  has  been  found  to  be  very  variable  in  its  pro- 
duce. The  lodes  are  very  often  divided  or  cease ; 
and  the  metáis  appear  only  in  kidney  ores,  and 
present  the  most  delusive  appearances.  It  is, 
however,  only  in  this  group  of  mountains  of  San 
Felipe  and  Barquisimeto,  that  the  working  of 


mines  has  been  continued  till  our  days.  Those 
of  Aroa,  near  San  Felipe  el  Fuerte,  sitúate  in  the 
centre  of  a  very  fevérish  country,  are  the  only 
mines  which  are  wrought  in  the  whole  Capitanía- 
General  of  Caracas.  They  yield  a  small  quantity 
of  copper. 

Next  to  the  works  at  Buría,  near  Barquisi- 
meto,  those  of  the  valley  of  Caracas,  and  of  the 
mountains  near  the  capital,  are  the  most  ancicnt. 
Francisco  Faxardo,  and  his  wife  Isabella,  of  the 
nation  of  the  Guayquerias,  both  founders  of  tlie 
town  of  Collado,*  often  visited  the  table-land 
where  the  capital  of  Venezuela  is  now  sitúate. 
They  had  given  this  table-land  the  ñame  of  Valle 
de  San  Francisco ;  and  having  seen  some  bits  of 
gold  in  the  hands  of  the  natives,  Faxardo  suc- 
ceeded,  in  the  year  15í)0,  in  discovering  the  mines 
of  Los  Toques,t  to  the  south-west  of  Caracas^ 
near  the  group  of  the  mountain  of  Cocuiza,  which 
sepárate  the  valleys  of  Caracas  and  Aragua.  It 
is  thought>  that  in  the  first  of  thcse  valleys,  near 
Baruta  (to  the  south  of  the  village  of  Valle),  the 
natives  had  made  some  excavations  in  veins  of 
auríferous  quartz  ;  and  that,  when  the  Spaniards 
íirst  settled  there,  and  founded  the  town  of  Cara- 
cas, they  fiUed  the  shafts,  which  had  been  dry, 

*  Caravalloda. 

f  Thirteen  years  later,  ¡n  1573,  Gabriel  de  Avila,  one  of 
the  alcadés  of  the  new  town  of  Caracas,  began  anew  the  work- 
ing  of  those  mines,  which  were  from  that  time  called  the  Real 
de  Minas  de  Nuestra  Señora. 


with  water.  It  is  dow  impossible  to  verify  Úúñ 
fací ;  bul  it  is^  certain,  that  loDg  before  the  con- 
quest,  grains  of  gold  were  a  médium  of  exchange 
among  certaín  nations  of  the  New  Continent. 
They  gave  gold  to  parchase  pearls ;  and  it  does 
not  appear  extraordinary  that,  after  having  for  a 
long  time  pícked  up  grains  of  gold  in  the  rivulets, 
nations  enjojáng  fixed  habitations,  and  devoted 
to  agriculture,  should  have  tried  to  follow  the 
auriferous  veins,  in  the  superior  surface  of  the 
soil.  The  mines  of  Los  Toques  could  net  be 
peaceably  wrought,  till  the  defeat  of  the  Cacique 
Guaycaypuro,  a  celebrated  chief  of  the  Toques, 
who  so  long  contested  with  the  Spaniards  the  pos- 
session  of  the  province  of  Venezuela. 

We  have  yet  to  mention  a  third  point,  to  which 
the  attention  of  the  Conquistadores  was  called  by 
indications  of  mines,  so  early  as  the  end  of  the 
l6th  century.  In  foUowing  the  valley  of  Caracas 
to  the  east  beyond  Caurimare,  in  the  road  to  Can- 
cagua, we  reach  a  mountainous  and  woody  coun- 
try,  where  a  great  quantity  of  charcoal  is  now 
made,  and  which  anciently  bore  the  ñame  of  the 
province  of  Los  Mariches.  In  these  eastern 
mountains  of  Venezuela,  the  gneiss  passes  into  a 
talcous  State.  It  contains,  as  at  Salzbourg,  lodes 
of  auriferous  quartz.  The  labours  very  ancientíy 
begun  in  those  mines,  have  often  been  abandon* 
cd  and  resumed. 

The  mines  of  Caracas  remained  forgotten  dur- 
ing  more  than  a  hundred  years.     But  in  the  times 
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nearest  our  own»  toward  the  end  of  the  last  cen* 
tury,  an  intendant  of  Venezuela,  Don  José  Avalo, 
again  gave  into  the  illusions  which  had  flattered 
the  cupidity  of  the  Conquistadores.  He  fancied 
tbat  all  the  mountains  near  the  capital  contained 
great  metallic  ricbes.  A  young  viceroy  of  New 
Spain,  Count  Galvez,  visiting  at  this  period  the 
coast  of  Tierra  Firme,  to  examine  its  fortifications 
and  State  of  defence,  was  requested  by  the  in- 
tendant to  send  him  some  Mexican  miners.  The 
cboice  was  not  fortúnate :  they  who  were  employ- 
ed  could  not  distinguish  a  single  rock;  every 
thing,  even  mica,  appeared  to  them  gold  and  sil- 
ver.  The  two  chiefs  of  these  Mexican  miners 
were  allowed  íiñeen  thousand  francs  a-year ;  and 
it  was  not  their  interest  to  discourage  a  govern- 
ment,  which  was  afraid  of  no  expense  tbat  was 
intended  to  promote  the  working  of  the  mines. 
Their  operations  were  directed  toward  the  ravine 
of  Tipe,  and  the  ancient  mines  of  Baruta,  to  the 
south  of  Caracas,  where  the  Indians  gathered, 
even  in  Humboldt's  time,  a  little  stream  gold. 
The  zeal  of  the  administration  soon  diminished ; 
and  after  having  incurred  many  useless  expenses, 
the  enterprise  of  the  mines  of  Caracas  was  totally 
abandoned.  A  small  quantity  of  auriíerous  py- 
rites,  sulpburetted  silver,  and  a  little  native  gold, 
had  been  found ;  but  these  were  only  feeble  in- 
dications,  and  in  a  country  where  labour  is  ox- 
tremely  dear,  there  was  no  inducement  to  pursue 
works  so  little  productive. 


• 

Humboldt  visited  the  ravine  of  Tipe,  sitúate  in 
that  part  of  the  valley  which  opens  toward  Cape 
Blanco.  He  found  several  veins  of  quartz  in  the 
valley  of  Tipe,  appearing  above  the  soil.  They 
contained  pyrites,  carbonated  iron  ore,  traces  of 
sulphuretted  silver  (glasserz),  and  grey  copper  ore, 
or  fahierz.  The  works  which  had  been  under- 
taken,  either  to  extract  the  ore,  or  to  explore  the 
nature  of  its  bed,  appeared  to  be  very  superficial. 
The  earth  falling  in,  had  fíUed  up  tliose  excava- 
tions,  and  he  could  not  judge  of  the  richness  of 
the  lode. 

Notwitbstanding  the  expense  incurrcd  under 
the  intendancy  of  Don  José  Avalo,  the  great 
question,  whether  the  province  of  Venezuela  con- 
taíns  mines  rich  enough  to  be  wrought,  is  yet  pro- 
blemática!. Though  in  countries  wrhere  hands  are 
M^anting,  the  culture  of  the  soil  demands  unques- 
tionably  the  first  care  of  government,  yet  the  ex- 
ample  of  New  Spain  is  sufficient  to  prove,  that 
the  working  of  metáis  is  not  always  unfavourable 
to  the  progress  of  agrículture.  The  best  culti- 
vated  Mexican  fields,  those  which  recall  to  the 
meraory  of  the  traveller  the  most  beautifiü  parts 
of  France  and  the  south  of  Germany,  extend  from 
Silao  toward  the  Villa  of  León  ;  they  are  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  mines  of  Guanaxualo, 
which  alone  furnish  a  sixth  part  of  all  the  silver 
of  the  New  World. 

Upon  tlie  whole  it  would  appear,  that  the  dis- 
appointments  mentioned   above  have  delivered 
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the  inhabitants  of  Caracas  from  the  evils  at- 
tendant  on  the  working  of  gold  and  silver  mines, 
which,  as  long  as  they  last,  are  the  tomb  of 
the  greatest  part  of  those  who  labour  in  them ; 
which  destroy  the  germ  of  all  the  social  and 
domestic  virtues  ;  which  support  debauchery  and 
dissipation,  with  all  the  vices  that  follow  in 
their  train ;  and  which,  when  they  are  exhausted» 
substitute  poverty  for  prodigality,  vagrancy  for 
labour ;  and  disgorge  into  society  the  workmen 
whom  they  employed,  without  any  other  resource 
than  to  choose  between  beggary  or  robbery. 

If,  however,  these  provinces  have  not  enjoyed, 
ñor  are  ever  probably  destined  to  enjoy,  the 
transient  lustre  which  mines  confer,  they  are 
amply,  very  amply,  indemnified  by  the  precious 
and  inexhaustible  productions  of  a  soil,  which, 
on  account  of  its  fertility  and  extent,  will  be- 
come  the  constant  abode  of  ease  and  happiness ; 
and  that  too,  wrhen  those  countries  wrhich  boast 
of  their  mines,  will  present  but  rubbish,  ruins, 
and  frightful  excavations,  the  melancholy  monu- 
ments  of  departed  opulence. 

Yet,  as  already  said,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  San 
Felipe,  some  mines  of  copper  of  superior  quality 
are  made  an  object  of  attention  ;  but  they  do 
not  employ  such  a  number  of  hands  as  to  cause 
humanity  to  groan  at  the  sight  of  its  own  de- 
gradation,  ñor  to  occasion  a  diversión  from  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  materíally  prejudicial. 

The  convenience  of  ready  supply,  and  the  low 
price  of  thís  metal,  being  sold  at  fifteen  piastres 
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per  quintal,  have  induced  the  greater  part  of 
the  planters  who  cultívate  the  sugar-cane»  to 
have  their  boilers,  aod  the  cylinders  of  thehr  miUs^ 
made  of  it.  There  is  the  greater  probability 
that  this  example  will  be  universallj  followedy 
especiaHy  with  respect  to  the  boilers,  as  copper, 
being  more  permeable  than  iron,  opposes  less 
reaistance  to  the  action  of  the  fire,  and  conse- 
quently  the  boíling  goes  on  with  more  prompt- 
ness  in  Üie  copper  than  in  the  iron  boilers,  from 
which  results  at  least  a  saving  of  time  and  fueL 
Another  reason  entitles  the  copper  to  a  pre- 
íerence :  when  an  iron  boiler  or  cylinder'breaksy 
there  is  equally  a  loss  of  materíals  and  of  manu- 
facture, whereas  when  they  are  made  of  copper, 
the  owner  sufiers  a  loss  amounting  to  little  more 
than  the  charges  of  workmanship. 

Besides  snpplying  the  local  consumption,  the 
copper  of  those  mines  has  furnished  for  expor- 
tation,  from  Porto  Cavello,  which  is  the  most 
convenient  port,  one  hundred  and  seventy-one 
quintáis  ;  and  the  quantity  would  be  much  great- 
er, but  for  the  circurastances  of  the  war. 

The  mines  of  Cundinamarca  are  however  the 
objects  of  the  greatest  importance  to  its  com- 
merce.  It  may  be  said  that  this  portion  of  the 
repuhlic  is  as  rich  in  mineral  treasures  as  any  in 
South  America.  In  the  provinces  of  Antioquia 
and  Choco,  it  is  alone  richer  in  gold  than  any 
other.  The  sUver  procured  there  is  remarkably 
puré.    Lead  and  copper  are  also  found,  but  little 
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sought  after.  Etneralds  and  other  precious  stones 
are  thence  sent  to  Europe.  Platina,  that  valuable 
metal,  was  long  thought  to  be  peculiar  to  tbe 
province  of  Choco.  Mercury,  so  useful  in  a 
mining  country,  has  been  lately  discovered  to 
exist  in  the  province  of  Antioquia,  in  the  Valle 
de  Santa  Rosa,  in  the  mountainsof.Quindiu,  and 
oear  the  village  of  Cuen9a,  in  Quito. 

The  gold  mines  alone  of  New  Grenada,  says  a 
late  writer,  yield  annually  the  valué  of  2,500,000 
piastres.     The  province  of  Choco  might  alone 
produce   annually  more  than   twenty  thousand 
marks,  or  12,000  Ib.  troy  weight  of  gold,  if  in 
better  peopling  this  región,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  fertile  of  the  New  Continent,  the  govern- 
ment  would  turn  its  attention  to  the  progress  of 
agriculture. — Of  silver  there  are  very  ricli  veins 
in   the  Vega   de   Supia.     These   mines,    which 
supply  both  gold  and  silver,  were  only  discovered 
within  these  twenty-five  years.     The  operations 
were  interrupted  in  consequence  of  a  law-suit 
between  the  proprietors  taking  place  at  the  very 
time  when   thé  most  abundant  minerals   were 
found.     As  to  the  oíd  silver  mines  of  Pamplona, 
and  those  of  S**  Anna,  near  Mariquita,  they  were 
abandoned  by  order  of  the  late  Spanish  Viceroy, 
on  account  of  some  misunderstanding  in  the  modo 
of  working  them.     No  doubt,  in  better  times, 
the  government  will  again  resume  these  works, 
as  well  as  the  works  of  Santo  Christo  de  las  Lax- 
sas,  and  others  near  the  river  Guarino,  which 
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formerly  furnished  very  considerable  quantities 
of  silver.*-~Ainerica,  in  its  pres^nt  state,  is  depen- 
dent  on  Europe  with  respect  tp  mercury ;  but  ít 
is  probable  that  tbis  dependency  will  not  be  of 
long  duration.  The  spirít  of  eaterprise  and  re- 
search  will  increase  with  the  freedom  and  popu- 
latioD  of  the  country.  If  small  veins  of  cinnabar, 
merely  uncovered  at  their  surface,  like  the  pre- 
sent  works  at  Huancavelica,  yield  annually  3000 
quintáis  of  mercury,  we  cannot  entertain  a  doubt 
that  works  of  investigation,  directed  with  intelli- 
gence»  will  one  day  produce  more  mercury  than  is 
requisite  for  all  the  amalgamation  of  South  Ame- 
rica. The  works  of  the  celebrated  mine  of  Al- 
madén» notwithstanding  their  being  partly  inun- 
dated,  have  received  such  improvements  since 
1802,  as  to  fumish  S0,000  quintáis  annually.  In 
New  Grenada  mercury  is  found  in  three  different 
places ;  namely,  in  the  Valle  de  Santa  Rosa,  in 
the  province  of  Antioquia,  in  the  mountain  of 
Quindiu  near  Carthago,  and  in  the  province  of 
Quito  near  Cuen9a.  Very  abundant  mines  of 
lead,  iron,  and  copper,  are  worked  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Socorro ;  of  the  latter  metal.  General 
MacGregor  cast  cannon  in  the  year  1813. — 
Mines  of  emeralds  exist  no  where  but  in  New 
Grenada,  in  the  province  of  Muso ;  the  most  ex- 
quisite  pearls  belong  to  Rio  de  Hacha  and  Pa- 
namá; and  platina  is  only  to  be  met  with  in 
Choco  and  Popayan. 

The  whole  coast  north  of  the  province  of  Ca- 
racas fumishes  a  considerable  quantity  of  salt, 
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óf  a  beautiful  whiteness ;  but  the  most  abundan  t 
salt-pit  is  that  of  Araya,  which  may  vie  with  all 
those  of  America,  not  even  excepting  Turk's 
Island.  That  salt-pit  consists  of  a  mixture  of  the 
fossil  and  marine  salts.  Its  working  is  very  little 
attended  to;  so  that  it  does  not  yield  the  one 
hundredth  part  of  the  quantity  it  is  capable  of 
producing. — In  Cundinamarca,  also,  salt  is  obtain- 
ed  in  great  quantity,  and  it  produces  many  other 
valuable  mineral  substances. 

These  provinces  abound  in  mineral  waters,  both 
'warm  and  cold.  They  are  to  be  found  of  varíous 
qualitieS)  such  as  the  ammoniacal,  the  ferrugi- 
nous,  the  nitrous,  and  even  the  acidulous.  Medi- 
cine does  not  derive  from  them  all  the  advan- 
tages  they  are  capable  of  affording,  because,  in 
general,  they  are  at  too  great  a  distance  from 
inhabited  places,  and  consequently  the  patient 
cannot,  without  depriving  himself  of  those  do- 
mestic  attentions  which  contribute  so  much  to 
the  recovery  of  health,  leave  bis  own  habitation 
to  try  a  remedy  which  local  inconveniencies  must 
evidently  render  ineñicacious.  This  is  the  only 
reason  which  causes  these  springs  to  be  so  little 
frequented,  and  even  so  little  known. 
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SECTION  11. 


PEARL  FISHERY. 


The  pearl-aronde  (avicula  margaritifera,  Cu- 
vier)  abounds  oa  the  shoals  which  extend  frotn 
Cape  Paria  to  that  of  Vela.  The  island  of  Mar- 
garita, Cubagua,  Coche,  Punta  Araya,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  la  Hacha,  were  celebrated  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  as  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
the  island  Taprobane  were  among  the  ancients. 
It  is  not  just  to  say,  as  several  historians  have 
asserted,  that  the  natives  of  America  were  un- 
acquainted  with  the  luxury  of  pearls.  The  íirst 
Spaniards  who  landed  in  Tierra  Firme  found  the 
savages  decked  with  necklaces  and  bracelets ;  and 
among  the  civihzed  people  of  México  and  Perú, 
pearls  of  a  beautiful  form  were  extremely  sought 
after.  Humboldt  has  published  a  dissertation  on 
the  statue  of  a  Mexican  priestess  in  basalt,  whose 
head-dress,  resembling  the  calantica  of  the  heads 
of  Isis,  is  omamented  with  pearls.  Las  Casas  and 
Benzoni  have  described,  but  not  without  some 
exaggeration,  the  cruelties  which  were  exercised 
on  the  unhappy  Indian  slaves  and  Negroes  em- 
ployed  in  the  pearl  físhery.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  conquest,  the  island  of  Coche  alone  furnished 
the  valué  of  fifteen  faundred  marksf  of  pearls  a- 
month. 

The  quint  which  the  king's  officers  drew  from 
the  produce  of  pearls,  amounted  to  íiíleen  thou- 
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sand  ducats ;  which,  according  to  the  valué  of  the 
metáis  iii  those  times,  and  the  extensiveness  of 
the  contraband  trade,  might  be  considered  as  a 
very  considerable  sum.     It  appears,  that  till  1 530 
the  valué  of  the  pearls  sent  to  Europe  amounted 
yearly  on  an  average  to  more  than  eight  hundred 
thousand  piastres.     In  order  to  judge  of  the  im« 
portánce  of  this  branch  of  commerce  to  Seville» 
Toledo,  Antwerp,  and  Genoa,  we  should  recol- 
lect,  that  at  the  same  period  the  whole  of  the 
mines  of  America  did  not  fumish  two  millions  of 
piastres ;  and  that  the  fleet  of  Ovando  seemed  to 
be  of  immense  wealth,  because  it  contained  near- 
ly  two  thousand  six  hundred  marks  of  silver. 
Pearls  were  so  much  the  more  sought  afler,  as  the 
luxury  of  Asia  had  been  introduced  into  Europe 
by  two  ways  diametrically  opposite ;  that  of  Con- 
stantinople,  where  the  Paleologi  wore  garments 
covered  with  strings  of  pearls ;  and  that  of  Gre- 
nada,  the  resídence  of  the  Moorish  kings,  who 
displayed  at  their  court  all  the  luxury  of  the 
East.     The  pearls  of  the  East  Indies  were  pre- 
ferred  to  those  of  the  West ;  but  the  number  of 
the  latter  which  circulated  in  commerce  was  not 
less  considerable  in  the  times  which  immediately 
foUowed  the  discovery  of  America.     In  Italy,  as 
well  as  in  Spain,  the  islet  of  Cubagua  became  the 
object  of  numerous  mercantile  speculations. 

The  pearl  fishery  diminished  rapidly  toward 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  according 
to  Laet,  it  had  long  ceased  in  1683.    The  indus- 
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try  of  tbe  Venetians»  who  imitated  une  pearls 

with  great  exactness»  and  the  frequent  use  of  cut 

diamonds,  rendered  the  íisheries  of  Cubagua  less 

lucrative.     At  the  same  time  the  oysters  which 

yielded  the  pearls  became  scarcer,  not,  as  it  is 

believed  from  a  popular  tradition,  because  these 

animáis,  írightened  by  the  noise  of  the  oars,  con- 

veyed  themselves  elsewhere,  but  because  their 

propagation  had  been  prevented  from  the  impru- 

dent  destruction  of  the  shells  by  thousands.    The 

pearl-aronde  is  of  a  much  more  delicate  constitu- 

tion  than  the  greater  part  of  the  other  acepha- 

lous  molluscsB*    At  the  isle  of  Ceylon,  where, 

in  the  Bay  of  Condeatchy,  the  fishery  employs  six 

hundred  divers,  and  where  the  annual  produce  is 

more  than  half  a  million  of  piastres,  it  has  vainly 

been  attempted  to  transplant  the  animáis  to  othej: 

parts  of  the  coast    Thé  govemment  permits  íish- 

ing  there  only  during  a  single  month ;  while  at 

Cubagua  the  bank  of  shells  was  íished  at  all  sea- 

sons.     To  fonn  an  idea  of  the  destruction  of  the 

species  caused  by  the  divers»  we  must  remember 

tbat  a  boat  sometimes  coUeets,  in  two  ór  three 

weeksy   more  than  thirty-five  thousand  oysters. 

The  animal  lives  but  nine  or  ten  years ;  and  it  is 

only  in  its  fourth  year  that  the  pearls  begin  to 

show  themselves.     In  ten  thousand  shells  there 

is  often  not  a  single  pearl  of  valué.     Tradition 

States»  that  on  the  bank  of  Margarita,  the  fisher- 

men  opened  the  shells  one  by  one :  in  the  island 

of  Ceylon,  the  animáis  are  thrown  into  heaps,  to 
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rot  in  the  air ;  and  to  sepárate  the  pearls  which 
are  not  attached  to  the  shell»  the  animal  pulp  is 
washed»  as  the  miners  do  the  sands  that  contain 
grains  of  gold,  tin,  or  diamonds. 

At  present  Spanish  America  furnishes  no  other 
pearls  for  trade  than  those  of  the  Gulf  of  Panamá, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la  Hacha.  On  the 
shoals  that  surround  Cubagua,  Coche,  and  the 
island  of  Margarita,  the  íishery  is  as  much  ne- 
glected  as  on  the  coasts  of  California.  It  is  be- 
lieved  at  Cumana,  that  the  pearLaronde  has  greatly 
multiplied  after  two  centuríes  of  repose  ;*  and  it 
is  asked,  why  the  pearls  found  at  present  in  shells 
which  are  entangled  in  the  fisherman's  nets  are  so 
small,  and  have  so  little  brílliancy,  while  on  the 
arríval  of  the  Spaniards  they  were  so  extremely 
brilliant  among  the  Indians,  who  doubtless  had 
not  given  themselves  the  txouble  of  diving  to  col- 
lect  them  ?  The  problem  is  so  much  the  more 
difficult  to  solve,  as  we  are  ignorant  whether  earth- 
quakes  have  altered  the  nature  of  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  or  whether  the  changes  of  the  submarine 
currents  may  have  had  an  influence  either  on  the 
temperature  of  the  water  or  on  the  abundance  of 
certain  moUuscae  on  which  the  aronde  feeds. 

The  Bay  of  Panamá  is  also  famous  for  the  pearl 
oyster ;  and  the  shoals  near  the  islands  del  Rey, 
Tabago,  and  about  forty  others,  which  form  a 

*  In  1812,  some  new  attempts  were  made  at  Margarita  for 
the  físhing  of  pearlt. 
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small  archipelago,  formerly  produced  pearls  as 

fine  as  could  be  procured  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Qb  these  islands,  huts  were  built  for  the  divers, 

wio  were  mostly  Negroes,  and  boats  holding  from 

eight  to  ten  people  went  out  to  the  banks,  which 

were  not  more  dian  fifteen  fathoms  under  water. 

The  divers,  provided  with  a  rope  tied  to  their 

bodies,  and  a  small  weight  attached,  plunged  into 

the  ocean :  on  arriving  at  the  bottom»  they  seized 

a  shdl  in  the  left  hanc^  which  they  put  under  the 

arm,  a  second  in  the  same  hand,-  a  third  in  the 

right,  and  sometimos  one  in  the  mouth ;   they 

then  reascended  to  breathe,  and  to  put  the  fish  m 

a  bag.     In  this  practice,  the  unfortunate  slaves 

i¥ere  frequently  destroyed  by  the  sharks,  mantas, 

&c    The  manta  is  a  large  flat  íish  of  great  size, 

which  wraps  its  fins  round  the  object  it  seizes, 

and  presses  it  to  death.     The  Negroes  usually 

carry  a  knife  to  defend  themselves ;   but  not- 

withstanding  this  protection,  as  well  as  that  of 

their  comrades  in  the  boats,  numbers  were  an*» 

nually  devoured  by  these  fish. 


SECTION  III. 


^UGAR. 


SuGAR  is  the  prime  article  of  commercial  pro- 
duce  in  all  the  colonies  sitúate  between  the  tro- 
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picst  At  Tierra  FirmQi  hpwever,  it  enjoys  only 
a  secpn4ary  r^^pk*  There  is  vevy  littie»  if  any> 
exportation  of  it ;  for  if  we  ^xeept  a  few  quitítals 
pf  peor,  coarse  sugar,  charged  with  all  ita  moi- 
lasses,  whiqh  they  ts^rm  papelón^  and  which  is 
cariied  to  the  Í8lapd  of  Curafoa  for  consumpr 
tiop,  it  may  safely  be  asserted»  tbat,  unless  by 
chance,  qot  one  pound  is  exported.  Not  that 
tbere  are  few  sugar  pUntationa»  but  that  all  their 
produce  is  consumed  pn  the  spot.  The  Creóles 
are  generally  very  fond  of  sweetmeats,  and  every 
thing  cpmposed  of  sugar.  All,  without  distiac- 
tion  of  cpndition,  fortune,  or  colour,  make  sugar 
the  greatest  article  of  consumption. 

Tbe  most  important  part  of  a  rich  man's  repast 
is  confectionary.  In  a  banquet,  the  deasert  is  the 
service  on  which  all  his  ostentation  is  lavished. 
I  have  partaken  of  repasts  giyen  to  forty  or  fifty 
persons,  says  Depons,  where  more  tban  three 
hundred  dishes  of  sugars,  in  every  form  and 
shape,  were  tastefully  arranged  on  a  different 
table  from  that  where  we  had  been  served  with 
meats,  and  were  destined  to  captivate  the  admi- 
ration  of  the  guests.  In  one  word,  there  is  not 
a  Negro,  who,  though  perhaps  restricted  to  but 
one  meal  per  day,  does  not  make  it  with  a  little 
cacao  boiled  in  a  great  deal  of  water,  and  a  large 
lump  of  coarse  sugar,  which  he  eats  like  bread, 
sipping  and  relisbing  his  porringer  of  chocolate, 
or  ratlier  tincture  of  cacao.  This  beverage  is 
C^Ued  chorote.     Moreover,   an  intoxicating  be- 
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v^rage,  called  goarqpo,  is  producad  from  the  fer* 
mentatíon  of  sngar  in  water,  and  is  so  common 
in  Tierra  Firméis  t)iat  ail  classes  make  use  of  ít, 
particul^ly  those  of  an  inferipr  rank.  Tl^is  cus- 
ton\  giv^s  ríse  tq  a  great  4emand  for  sugar. 

SoiL.-*-*Tbe  variety  and  exteut  of  land  in  the 
provipc^s,  of  Caracas»  readily  afiord  soU  prop^r 
fpr  the  piiltíyatiQQ  of  the  sugar-cane.  Establish- 
ipents  of  th|s  kind  ^e  generally  ip  the  environs 
of  towns,  beciiuse  tf^ere  the  sugar  finds  a  vent, 
and  the  proxímity  pf  them  facilitates  cultivation. 
There  are  some,  ho^^ver,  at  twepty  leagues  dis- 
tance;  but  in  a  CQuntry  so  vast,  wherc  some 
planters  bavp  ten  or  tT^elve  days'  travelling  be- 
fore  tbey  reacb  their  plantatipnsí  the  distance  of 
twenty  Jeques  s^ppea^s  modérate. 

The  sugar^-c^n^  delights  iq  hpt  climates,*  an4 
p^cqli^  soils.  Hiffnid  soils,  hills,  sandy  plains, 
8uch  as  thps^  to  the  nprth  of  the  Oripoco,  in  the 
environs  of  Coro,  Maracaibo,  &c.  promise  no  suc- 
cess  to  t\m  species  of  culture. 

The  8Uga|--cane  requires  a  rich  soil,  and  of 
which  the  mould  i^  at  least  one  foot  in  depth.    It 

*  The  sugar-cane  gives  incontestably  the  preference  to  hot 
countriet:  there  are  in  fact  none  too  hot  for  ít;  but  ¡t  may  be 
had  ateo,  i^ith  all  itt  propertíes,  in  the  températe  zone,  as  íar 
Ddrth  sa  the  tropic  of  cáncer.  In  Spain  it  is  cultivated  with 
cuccess,  in  the  kingdom  of  Grenada,  sitúate  between  the 
tweQty-seyenth  and  twenty-eíghth  degrees  of  northern  latitude. 
^t  can  be  cultivated  much  farther  north,  sínce  at  París  they 
baveobtained  sugar  wel]  crystallised,  from  canes  reared  in  the 
Carden  of  Planto. 
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fihould  also  be  free,  for  clayed  land,  and  ali  others 
where  the  water  filtrates  with  difficulty,  yield 
meagre  canes,  the  sugar  of  which  will  not  deíray 
the  expense  of  their  eultivation.  The  sugar  pre-> 
fers  rather  a  fat  and  ash-coloured  soiL  Land  of 
this  double  quality  always  yields  a  great  deal  of 
very  good  sugar.  It  must  be  admitted,  that  the 
planters  of  Tierra  Firme  are  well  skilled  in  distin- 
guishing  the  kind  of  soil  which  each  production 
demands.  The  quaUty  of  their  difierent  articles 
of  produce  is  an  indisputable  proof  thereof. 

Speciss. — ^The  three  species  of  sugar-cane  can 
be  distinguished  even  at  a  distance,  by  the  colour 
of  their  leaves ;  namely,  the  ancient  Creóle  sugar-^ 
cañe,  the  Otaheite  cañe,  and  the  Batavia  cañe. 

The  first  has  a  leaf  of  a  deeper  green,  the  stem 
less  thick,  and  the  knots  nearer  together.  This 
sugar-cane  was  the  first  introduced  from  India 
into  Sicily,  the  Canary  Islands,  and  the  West  In- 
dies. 

The  second  is  of  a  lighter  green ;  and  its  stem 
is  higher,  thicker,  and  more  succulent.  The  whole 
plant  displays  a  more  luxuríant  vegetation.  We 
owe  this  plant  to  the  voyages  of  Bougainville, 
Cook,  and  Bligh.  Bougainville  carried  it  to  the 
Isle  of  France,  whence  it  passed  to  Cayenne, 
Martinique,  and  since  179^  to  the  rest  of  the 
West  India  islands.  The  sugar-cane  of  Otaheite, 
the  To  of  those  islanders,  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant  acquisitions  for  which  colonial  agriculture  is 
indebted  to  the  travels  of  naturalists.     It  yields 
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not  only  one-third  more  of juice  than  the  Creolean 
cañe  on  the  same  space  of  land ;  but  from  the 
tbickness  of  its  stem,  and  the  tenacity  of  its  lig- 
neous  fifores,  it  furnishes  much  more  fuel.  This 
last  advantage  is  important  in  the  West  Indies, 
where  the  destruction  of  the  forests  has  for  a  long 
tíme  obliged  the  planters  to  use  the  canes»  depriv- 
ed  of  theír  juice,  to  keep  up  the  fire  under  the 
boílers.  But  for  the  knowledge  of  this  new  plant, 
the  progress  of  agriculture  on  the  contineot  of 
Spanish  America,  and  the  introduction  of  the  East 
Indian  and  Java  sugar,  the  revolutions  of  San  Do^ 
mingo,  and  the  destruction  of  the  great  sugar 
plantations  of  that  island,  would  have  had  a  more 
sensible  effect  on  the  prices  of  colonial  produce 
in  Europe.  The  Otaheite  sugar-cane  was  carried 
from  the  island  of  Trinidad  to  Caracas.  From 
Caracas  it  passed  to  Cuenta  and  San  Gil  in  New 
Grenada.  In  our  days,  its  cultivation  during 
twenty^five  years  has  almost  entirely  removed  the 
apprehension,  which  was  at  first  entertained,  that, 
transplanted  to  America,  the  plant  would  by  de* 
grees  degenerate,  and  become  as  slender  as  the 
Creóle  cañe.  If  it  be  a  variety,  it  is  a  very  con- 
stant  one. 

Various  persons,  and  Depons  among  others, 
have  stated,  that  the  above  cañe  degenerates  in 
America ;  that  the  sugar  extracted  from  it  is  not 
of  such  a  good  quality  as  that  of  the  Creóle  cañe ; 
that  it  liquefíes  partially  on  the  voyage,  &c.  These 
are  errors  now  acknowledged  by  all  the  colonists. 
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Hiere  are  in  tlie  colonies»  as  every-where  élse,  a 
seiof  plodditig  tnen,  who  oppose  useful  discoveríes 
with  all  the  weight  of  their  prejadiceé,  vanity,  and 
igtíórance:  these  tnen  refUsed  lo  cultívate  the 
Otaheite  canes  for  four  ór  five  years ;  but  at  pre- 
senta wheh  they  see  them  yield  a  third  mol*e  sugar 
tban  the  Creóle  cañe,  theit  interest  has  forced 
thbm  into  its  cultivatíon. 

it  has  also  the  advantage  of  giving  very  con« 
siderable  producé  during  ten  years,  in  grounds  of 
6rdinary  fertílity,  and  for  fífteen  or  sixteen  years 
in  á  fertíle  soil ;  whHst  it  is  necessary  to  replant 
the  Creóle  catie  every  two  years  in  middling 
ground,  and  every  four  or  ílve  years  in  the  best 
land :  this  is  an  inestimable  advantage. 

But  what  renders  this  vegetable  stíll  more  pre- 
dous,  is  the  flexibility  of  its  organization ;  or  in 
ather  words,  the  property  it  has  of  accommodating 
itsélf  to  várious  temperatures,  much  more  than 
th'e  Creóle  cañe.  It  is  known  that  the  latter 
scarcely  gives  any  sugár,  and  that  it  is  necessary 
to  replant  it  every  yeai-,  if  it  be  wished  to  derive 
any  produce  from  it  in  countríes  where  Reaumur's 
thermometer  descends,  for  some  months  only, 
below  15^.  It  is  not  so  with  the  Otaheite  cañe. 
In  Louisiana  the  cultivatíon  of  the  sugar-cane 
had  been  almost  abandoned  previous  to  the 
French  Revolution,  because  the  Creóle  cañe  gave 
scarcely  any  sugar.  The  emigrants  from  San 
Domingo  introduced  that  of  the  South  Sea  island  ; 
and  alihough  it  does  not  produce  as  much  there 
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as  in  the  Antilles,  stíU  íts  cultivation  is  much  more 
profitable  than  that  of  the  Creóle  cañe. 

The  third  species»  the  violet  súgar-oanet  called 
Casa  de  Batavia,  or  de  Ouiiiea,  is  certainly  indi- 
genous  in  the  island  of  Java,  where  it  is  cultivated 
in  preference  in  the  distrícts  of  Japara  and 
Fásuruan.  Itá  fbliage  is  purple^  and  very  broad ; 
and  it  is  preferred  in  Caracas  for  rum. 

Planting. — The  sugar-cane  is  propagated  by 
itself.  When  it  is  cut  to  be  passed  through  the 
mili,  they  lop  off  about  úúe  foot  frotti  its  top,  for 
the  piiiposé  ic^  planting.  Tlie  place  assigned  for 
the  plántátion  is  tb^n  marked  out  into  squares, 
sotnething  like  our  gardens,  that  by  planting  them 
sUcGéSSivély  the  oanes  of  each  sqiiare  may  ripen 
in  the  áatné  órder,  allowing  time  to  éach  to  be 
cut,  and  tho  sugár  fabricated,  without  the  ótheir 
canes  sufferíng.  The  tí'rench  cali  these  squares 
piéces  de  cannes;  they  are  genefally  of  four 
squáres ;  thé  English  divide  them  by  fifteen  and 
twenty  acres,  which  they  cali  plats.  The  Creóles 
of  Tierra  I^rñie  make  their  divisions  of  a  hundred 
varas  squáre,  each  vara  óf  thirty-one  inches  three 
tenths  of  a  French  foot,  and  they  cali  them 
tabhnes :  át  Havannah  they  make  them  double, 
and  cali  Úiem  cañaverales^  which  signifies  also  a 
piece  of  ground  covered  with  sugar-canes.  The 
tablones,  or  grounds  planted  with  sugar-canes, 
are  divided  by  hedges  of  a  colossal  grámen — the 
latta,  or  g3merium  with  distich  leaves. 

That  time  is  chosen  for  planting  of  the  sugarr 
cañe,  when,  according  to  the  order  of  the  seasons, 
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rain  may  be  expected.  This  choice  is  particularly 
observed  where  there  is  not  a  facility  of  irriga- 
tion :  for  the  a!bsistance  of  water  is  essential  to 
the  perfect  germination  of  the  plant.  Without 
water  the  cañe  does  not  thrive,  ñor  does  it  ever 
acquire,  even  though  favoured  by  the  season,  that 
degree  of  vigour,  and  that  saccharine  juice,  for 
which  it  is  remarked  when  properly  watered  either 
by  art  or  nature. 

For  planting  the  cañe,  holes  are  made  with  a 
hoe,  which  are  íifteen  inches  long,  ten  wide»  and 
8ix  deep.  In  this  work,  which  is  the  most  laborí- 
pus  appertaining  to  the  sugar  plantation,  only 
male  Negroes  and  the  most  robust  Negresses  are 
employed.  Each  Negro  can  make,  in  ordinary 
ground,  from  sixty  to  eighty  of  these  holes  in 
a  day ;  but  if  the  ground  has  been  previously 
ploughed,  as  is  practised  at  Jamaica,  a  Negro 
can  make  double  the  number. 

The  distance  between  the  hoksi  must  be  deter- 
mined  by  the  nature  of  the  soiL  During  a  long 
time  it  was  believed  that  they  should  be  nearer 
each  other,  in  proportion  as  the  soil  was  richer ; 
because  the  earth  having  more  nutrítious  juices, 
could  nourish  a  greater  number  of  plants.  This 
opinión  was  specious,  but  was  soon  exchanged 
for  one  more  philosophical  ^  and  it  has  been  per- 
ceived,  that  when  the  canes  are  too  crowded,  they 
must  reciprocally  impede  each  other's  growth  and 
maturity.  Depriving  themselves  by  this  near  ap- 
proach  of  air  and  light,  the  two  most  potent  agents 
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the  aspect  of  abortions  in  place  of  thriving  canes* 
It  Í8  sufficient  to  apply  to  poor  and  meagre  land 
those  principies  which  have  been  applied  to 
ground  of  a  fertiie  nature.  The  conclusión  foL- 
lows,  that  the  canes  should  be  planted  distant  in 
proportion  to  the  fecundity  of  the  soil :  thus,  in 
the  poorest  land  they  are  planted  three  feet  apart, 
and  six  feet  in  the  ríchest. 

Humboldt  says,  the  Creóle  cañe  and  the  cañe 
of  Otaheite  are  planted  in  the  month  of  Apríl, 
the  first  at  four,  the  second  at  five  feet  distance : 
it  rípens  in  fourteen  months. 

Although  the  holes  have  only  been  made  to  the 
depth  of  six  inches,  yet  the  earth  which  has  been 
dug  out,  being  left  on  the  edges,  they  appear  to 
have  a  depth  of  more  than  a  foot  Three  cañe 
plants  are  laid  in  each  hole,  and  they  are  cover- 
ed  with  only  three  inches  of  earth,  and  without 
pressure.  This  is  the  business  of  children,  or  of 
hands  belonging  to  the  plantations  who  are  ca- 
pable  only  of  light  work.  The  residue  of  the 
earth  is  left  on  the  side  of  the  pit,  so  that  per- 
sons  unacquainted  with  these  labours  would  ima- 
gine the  plantation  not  yet  made. 

When  the  plantation  is  in  marshy  ground,  where 
there  is  apprehension  that  the  plant  will  rot,  care 
is  taken  not  to  lay  the  cañe  in  the  pit  One  end 
of  it  onl/  is  put  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  and  the 
plant  is  placed  in  an  inclined  position,  so  that 
from  four  to  fíve  inches  are  above  the  ground. 
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This  is  called  planting  en  canon^  because  the 
plant  reserables  a  cannon  pointed.  Plantations  of 
this  kind  never  pay  the  expenses  they  occasion. 

If  it  is  determined  absolutely  to  forcé  nature, 
by  establishing  a  sugar  plantation  on  marshy 
ground,  which  will  cost  immense  labour  before  it 
becomes  productive,  prudence  and  interest  re- 
quire  th^  the  ground  should  be  previously  drain- 
ed.  If  the  want  of  a  declivity  form  an  insu- 
perable obstacle,  one  expedient  remains,  more 
tédious,  yet  still  more  advantageous  to  the  land : 
Let  the  rain  water  be  drawn  from  all  parts»  and 
collected  upon  the  soil  intended  to  be  drained : 
having  deposited  the  earthy  partícles  witb  which 
it  is  charged,  and  become  clear,  it  should  be  re- 
leased  by  opéning  the  sluices,  and  this  operation 
should  be  repeated  according  as  the  rains  permit 
This  process  unites  the  double  advantage  of  ele- 
vating  the  soil,  and  of  producing  a  bed  of  vegeta- 
ble earth,  from  which  it  derives  peculiar  fecundí- 
ty.  This  kind  of  land  is  always  too  vigorous  for 
the  sugar-cane.  The  plant  acquires  an  astonish- 
ing  increase,  but  is  so  watery,  that  the  most  skil- 
ful  refiner  is  unable  to  obtain  sugar  from  it  This 
defect  is  corrected,  by  planting  the  ground  with 
rice  for  two  successive  years.  The  planting  of 
rice  has  the  singular  and  double  advantage  of 
elevafing  tlie  land  by  the  stocks  it  leaves,  and  of 
subduing  it  by  drawing  otf  the  subtile  juices. 
When  the  rice  ceases  to  be  productive,  the  sugar- 
cane  replaces  it  very  advantageously.     This  me- 
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assistance  of  rain  water,  is  doubly  serviceable  to 
laiids  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  because  it 
frees  them  at  the  same  time  from  those  saline  par- 
tícies  whicb  are  unfnendly  to  vegetation. 

Weeüing. — At  thi3  end  of  five  days  or  more, 

or  ten  at  the  utmost,  the  young  cañe  shows  itself 

uhder  the  foim  of  a  single  stalk,  which  is  divided 

in  a  few  days  into  two  small,  slender,  and  oppo- 

site  leaves.     In  proportion  as  the  young  plant 

increases,  it  pUts  forth  t\^o  leaves  in  the  same  or- 

der  wíth  the  first   At  this  períod  it  requires  rain, 

or  artificial  wateríng.    It  soon  becomes  indispen- 

sably  necessary  to  remove  the  weeds,  which  would 

otherwise  choke  it;  abd  the  application  of  the 

hoe  raust  be  two  or  three  times  repeated»  until 

the  cañe  becomes  sufiiciently  strong  to  choke,  in 

tum,  every  strange  plant.    On  each  weeding,  at- 

tention  shonld  be  given  to  cover  the  young  plant 

with  part  of  the  earth  left  on  the  edges  of  each 

hole  at  the  time  of  planting. 

QuALiTiES.— The  sugar-cane  ripens  according 
to  the  séason  it  experiences :  rains  retard,  drought 
accelerates  its  maturity.  Much  depends  also  on 
the  nature  of  the  soiL  In  rich  and  moist  lands 
the  cañe  does  not  ripen  under  sixteen  or  seven- 
teeñ  months,  while,  in  a  light  soil,  it  ripens  two 
monthis  earlien  In  the  ninth  month,  the  plant 
begitis  to  cast  its  leaves.  Those  nearest  the  foot 
of  the  cañe  iall  first,  and  the  others  in  succes- 
sion ;  so  that  by  the  timé '  the  plant  arríves  at 
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maturity,  the  cluster  of  leaves  which  terminates 
it  alone  remains. 

At  the  same  time  the  cañe  assumes  a  yellow 
colour,  an  infallible  sign  of  the  good  quality  of 
the  sugar  it  contains.  It  is  not  thus  with  the 
canes  of  marshy  lands,  and  hollows  or  bottoms  ; 
they  retain  the  green  colour,  whatever  may  be 
their  age,  and  thus  announce  to  the  refiner  the 
difficulty  he  will  experíence  in  obtaining  the 
sugar. 

The  distance  of  the  joints  furnishes  also  a  cer- 
tain  criteríon  to  determine  the  quality  of  the  cañe  : 
in  proportion  as  they  are  nearer  to  each  other, 
the  plant  is  inferior. 

It  is  of  importance  in  the  manufacture  of  stigar 
to  take  the  cañe  at  the  true  point  of  its  maturíty. 
Before  this  period  it  will  yield  much  water,  and 
but  little  sugan  If  it  is  over  ripe,  a  much  smaller 
quantity  of  sugar  is  obtained  than  the  cañe  would 
yield  if  taken  at  the  proper  time ;  the  manufacture 
will  also  be  more  difficult,  and  the  quality  inferior. 
Accidents  too  often  render  it  necessary  to  pass 
canes  which  are  not  ripe  to  the  mili :  for  instance, 
when  a  íire  consumes  all  that  is  combustible  in  a 
field  of  canes,  or  when  a  furious  hurricane  has 
beat  down  the  canes  already  too  far  advanced  to 
admit  the  hope  that  they  will  rise  again.  It  is, 
in  these  cases,  more  prudent  to  make  nothing  but 
syrup :  the  attempt  to  make  sugar  may  be  fruit- 
less ;  and  the  process  of  the  fabrication  may  oc- 
cupy  so  much  time, 'that  a  great  portion  of  the 
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canes  wili  become  heated  to  such  a  degree  as  no 
longer  to  jríeld  even  syrup. 

CüTTiNG — Shoots. — ^The  sugar-cane  sbould 
be  cut  witb  a  bilí  (sorpe)  very  near  the  root,  and 
at  a  small  distance  from  the  cluster  of  leaves  at 
the  summit.  A  piece  of  the  tender  part  of  the 
cañe,  near  the  summit,  is  then  retained  for  the 
purpose  of  planting. 

After  the  large  canes,  or  the  íii^t  which  pro- 
ceed  ÍTom  the  plant,  are  removed,  the  young 
shoots  are  left,  and  require  only  weeding  and  fair 
weather.    Good  land  fumishes  as  many  as  uve 
crops  of  shoots ;  that  is  to  say,  one  may  cut  a 
plantation  of  canes  five  times  vríthout  replanting. 
At  each  cuttíng,  however,  the  quantity  of  sugar 
is  less.    A  piece  of  cañe  of  four  squares,  which 
yields,  at  the  first  cuttíng,  seven  hundred  forms 
of  rough  sugar,  each  weighing  fifty-four  pounds, 
wiU  give  írom  its  íirst  shoots  only  six  hundred 
forms ;  the  second  shoots,  five  hundred ;  the  thírd, 
four  hundred  and  twenty,  and  so  on  in  líke  pro- 
portion.  In  bad  ground,  the  disproportion  is  much 
greater.    The  second  shoots  in  such  plantations 
rarely  yield  half  the  quantíty  fumished  at  the 
first  cuttíng  by  the  large  canes.     They  are  there- 
fore  replanted  as  often  as  the  strength  of  the 
establishment  will  permit 

It  flowers  in  the  month  of  October  if  the  plant 
be  sufficiently  vigorous ;  but  the  top  is  cut  off 
before  the  panicle  is  unfolded,  In  all  the  mono- 
cotyledonous  plants,  (the  maguey  cultivated  at 
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México  for  ei^tracüng  the  pulque  tbe  ^in^yield- 
ing  palm  tree,  and  the  sugar-cane),  the  floweriflg 
alters  the  quality  of  the  juices. 

Grindinq.— ^Tbe  season  of  the  year  ia  which 
the  cañe  is  cut,  influences  much  the  quaütity  of 
sqgar  obtaíned  from  it  Duriqg  Novemb^r  wá 
the  four  succeeding  moQths,  it  yieldfl  a  tbird  more 
sugar  than  in  the  other  seven  montbtf.  T\ú»  rule 
is  general,  but  vañ^s  in  particular  placei*  In  the 
northem  part  of  San  Domingo,  rouch  advantage 
results  from  grínding,  of  making  sugar»  íq  the 
season  now  named,  but  without  the  difference 
being  so  great  as  to  prevent  its  manufacture  dur« 
ing  the  reist  of  the  year.  In  the  western  nxiá 
Southern  parts  of  the  same  island,  all  the  labour 
of  the  plantation  that  relates  to  the  grinding  ot 
manufacture  of  the  sugar,  is  exclusively  perforní* 
ed  in  the  good  season.  In  Tierra  Firme  they 
manufacture  sugar  during  thé  whole  of  tbe  year ; 
but  there,  as  in  the  other  places,  the  ¿ve  mooths 
now  mentioned  are  preferred. 

The  labours  of  the  sugar  plantation  must  be 
so  distríbuted,  that  the  difierent  operations  go  on 
at  the  same  time.  While  some  Negroes  cut  the 
canes,  others  convey  them  to  the  mili,  where 
they  are  ground  as  fast  as  they  arrive.  The  juice 
extracted  from  the  cañe  is  immediately  subjected 
to  the  process  for  converting  it  into  sugar.  Every 
thing  must  be  done  at  once.  If  the  8Ugar-<:ane 
is  not  pressed  as  soon  as  cut,  it  undergoes  a  fer- 
mentation,  which  aíTects  the  saccharine  partSi 
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renderiog  the  manufacture  very  difficult,  and  the 
reaults  lesa  fayouráble.  If  the  juice  of  the  cañe 
be  not  exposed  to  the  fire  as  soon  as  expressed, 
it  coptracts  a  degreé  of  acidity  which  greatly 
embairaases  the  refinen  The  West  India  colo- 
jiista  Bie  so  well  oonvinced  of  the  celeríty  requi- 
dte  in  theaé  different  operations»  that,  from  the 
momÁit  when  they  bégin  to  cut  the  cañe,  the 
labóura  of  the  plantation  continué  night  and  day. 
The  N^roes  are  divided  into  four  companíes  or 
Telievers»  like  saiiors  in  the  navigation  of  a  vessel» 
attd  thí»re  is  no  intennission  except  on  Sunday. 

JAihLB.*r-*The  mili  for  expressing  the  canes  is 
coibpoaed  of  direé  iron  cylinders.  One  in  the 
centre»  to  whidí  tiie  moving  power  is  applied, 
turas  the  other  two,  by  means  of  teeth  of  iron  or 
woodt  At  the  upper  parts  of  the  three  cylinders. 
These  milis  are  worked  by  water  or  by  mules. 
The  former  unites  the  valuable  Itdvantages  of 
celerity  aod  economy  of  animáis.  One  water-mili, 
constructed  with  accurate  dimensions,  will  fur- 
msh  in  twenty*four  hours  suflicient  juice  of  the 
cañe  for  a  hundred  and  sixty  forms  of  rough 
lugar,  each  weigbing  fifty-four  pounds,  unless 
poverty  of  soil  or  an  unfHendly  season  should 
present  impediments.  A  mili  worked  with  mules, 
in  whatever  manner  it  may  be  condücted,  will 
not  ñiraish  more  than  half  the  quantity.  Those 
sagar-works  in  Tierra  Firme  which  deserve  the 
ñame  of  manufactories,  have  all  water-milis.  It 
vould  be  unpardonable,   in.  a  country  so  well 
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^ivatered»  not  to  apply  to  this  use  that  fluid,  which 
is  every-where  to  be  obtained^  and  in  as  great 
quantities  as  can  be  desired. 

Manufacture.— The  juice  of  the  cañe  passes 
directly  from  the  mili,  throu^  a  canal,  into  a 
large  basin,  which  is  placed  in  the  sugar-works, 
by  the  largest  of  five  caldrons.  The  first  cal* 
dron  is  the  largest,  usually  fifty-four  inches  in 
diameter.  It  is  in  the  last  tliat  the  sugar  receives 
the  last  degree  of  boiling. 

These  caldrons  are  placed  in  the  same  Une, 
and  by  the  side  of  each  other :  they  are  fixed  in 
mason-work  over  a  stove  or  kiln,  the  focus  of 
which  is  under  the  last,  and  from  which  a  canal 
passes  beneath  the  five  caldrons,  allowing  the 
smoke  to  escape  through  a  chimney  by  the  side 
of  the  largest.  The  whole  apparatus  of  these 
caldrons  is  in  general  placed  behind  the  wall  of 
the  sugar-house.  But  a  short  time  previous  to 
the  Revolution  they  began  to  adopt  a  method  of 
erecting  the  apparatus  in  the  middle  of  the  sugar- 
house,  with  a  view  to  employ  two  skimmers  at 
each  caldron,  and  to  disengage  the  sugar  more 
promptly  and  completely  firom  all  heterogeneous 
artícles.  To  apparatus  of  this  kind  they  adapted 
two  caldrons  of  the  fifth  kind,  and  in  such  man- 
ner  that  each  could  have  a  stove  or  fumace  under 
it,  that  the  fire  might  be  nourished  by  two  mouths, 
and  the  boiling  of  the  sugar  hastened ;  for  the 
experience  of  a  century  has  proved,  that  the  sugar 
is  h^ndsomer  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of  the 
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ebulUtíoD.    Modem  chemistry  will  therefore  have 

much  difficulty  in  communicating  to  our  colonies 

its  apprehension  lest  a  portion  of  the  sugar  should 

be  bumt  ín  the  caldrons  in  which  the  syrup  is 

boiled  ;  and  its  advice,  to  eífect  the  evaporation 

f  mth  les8  fire,  will  not  be  followed.    Every  thing 

is  employed,  on  the  x^ontrary,  to  augment  the  ac- 

tion  of  the  íire  in  the  sugar-houses.     An  appara- 

tus  is  well  or  ill  made,  a  furnace  or  stove  more  or 

less  perfect,  in  proportion  ás  they  facilítate  the 

ebuUition.     To  favour  thís  operation  stíll  more, 

they  employ  for  fuel  the  leaves  which  the  canes 

cast  off  in  ripening,  and  which  have  dried  on  the 

places  where  they  fell.   The  cañe  which  has  passed 

through  the  mili  and  become  dry,  is  employed 

ako  for  the  same  purpose.     It  is  observed,  that 

a  good  workman  obtains  with  the  leaves  and  this 

a  fíre  much  more  violent,  and  more  equal,  than 

tibat  obtained  with  wood.     There  is  also  an  ad- 

vantage  attending  this  kind  of  fuel,  as  the  action 

of  the  fire  can  be  moderated  at  pleasure.    At  the 

moment  when  the  attendant  ceases  to  throw  this 

ftel  into  the  stove,  the  violence  of  the  heat  is 

iiecessaríly  diminished,  and  this  is  very  useful 

^ith  regard  to  the  just  degree  of  bbiling. 

As  soon  as  the  boiling  is  sufficient,  the  íire  is 
checked,  that  the  sugar  may  be  removed,  with- 
out  experiencing  more  ebuUition  at  its  own  ex- 
pense. This  advantage  cannot  be  obtained  with 
^ood  of  a»y  kind  ;  for  it  deposits  in  the  furnace 
a  bed  of  ardent  coals,  which  maintains  the  vio- 
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lence  of  the  fire  miich  longer  than  is  necessary, 
and  reduces  to  a  candied  state  that  part  of  the 
silgar  which  is  more  immediately  at  the  bottom 
of  the  caldron. 

On  Tierra  Firme,  where  wood  alone  is  used  to 

» 

manufacture  sugar,  they  calcúlate  the  boiling  by« 
including  that  which  the  sug^r  will  acquire  during 
its  removal ;  but  this  estímate  requires  an  accu- 
racy  of  judgment  so  rarely  met  with,  that  the 
sugar  most  frequently  either  wants  the  requiaite 
degree  of  boiling,  or  has  exceeded  it.  In  employ- 
ing  for  fuel  the  leaves  or  straw,  and  the  cañe  that 
has  passed  the  mili,  these  inconveniencies  are 
avoided,  and  the  labour  of  Negroes,  whom  the 
Creóles  employ  to  cut  and  transport  the  wood,  is 
saved.  Besides,  when  the  season  prevents  the 
providing  of  wood,  the  grinding  is  necessarily 
suspended,  and  all  the  works  suíFer ;  while,  with 
good  stores  of  the  refuse,  these  extraordinary 
labours  may  be  saved,  and  at  any  time  of  the 
year  the  cañe  may  be  cut,  and  the  sugar  manu- 
factured. 

CoNSTiTüENT  Parts. — Bcforc  we  speak  of  the 
process  by  which  sugar  is  extracted  from  the  juice 
of  the  cañe,  ifr  will  be  proper  to  notice  the  nature 
of  its  constituent  parts.  But  how  shall  we  decide 
a  question  in  which  there  is  so  much  difierence 
of  opinión  ?  Chemistry  will  be  long  involved  in 
doubts  and  conjectures  with  regard  to  sugar. 

Some  chemists  maintain,  that  the  heterogene- 
ous  materials  of  sugar  are  a  fécula,  or  sedimenta 
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an  exttacty  and  a  colouring  matter,  which  become 
separated  by  evaporation.  Others  think,  that  ít 
is  only  necessary  to  obtain  by  simple  evaporation 
and  the  action  of  fire  a  díminution  of  the  water^ 
and  a  reunión  of  the  partióles  of  sugar,  thus  facii 
litating  the  coagulation  and  separation  of  the 
féculas  and  the  colouring  matter. 

There  are  some  who  consider  sugar  as  a  saline 
substance,  and  as  holding  a  middle  station  be-* 
tween  mucilage  and  essen^ial  salts. 

English  planters  reckon  in  its  composition  eight 
parts  of  water,  one  of  sugar,  and  one  of  thick  oii 
and  mucilaginous  gums,  with  a  portion  of  essen- 
tial  oil ;  and  it  is  on  these  principies  that  they 
manufacture  sugar. 

French  colonists  merely  suppose  that  the  juice 
is  composed  of  a  great  portion  of  superabundant 
water  which  evaporates  by  ebullition,  and  some 
acids  or  mucilages,  from  which  it  is  necessary  to 
disengage  the  saccharine  part.  To  produce  neu* 
tralization,  they  oppose  to  those  acids  a  propor- 
tionate  quantity  of  alkali,  in  order  that  the  efifer* 
vescence  made  by  the  alkali  with  the  acid,  assisted 
b;r  ebullition,  may  exhibit  them  under  the  form 
(^  a  saponaceous  scum,  which  is  removed  vidth 
skimmers  made  for  that  purpose. 

Use  of  Alkali. — The  agents  employed  to  al- 
l^alize  the  juice  of  the  catie,  are  quicklime,  ashes;, 
potash,  &c.  They  have  not  found  any  vegetable 
^ali  to  produce  as  good  effects.  Some,  how- 
^ver,  of  the  systematic  colonists  have  chosen  to 
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depart  from  the  customary  usage,  through  an  ex- 
pectatíon  of  some  useful  discovery.  But  theii 
experiments  have  generally  been  made  at  thc 
expense  of  their  interests ;  and,  according  to  thc 
docility  or  obstinacy  of  their  characters,  the} 
have  sooner  or  later  resumed  that  method  whicli 
self-love  had  induced  them  to  abandon*  THic 
only  allowable  variation  is,  according  to  the  na- 
ture  of  the  soil,  to  complete  the  alkahzation  witfe 
potash  in  the  third  qr  fourth  caldron,  afler  quidc- 
lime  has  already  extracted  the  greatest  part  of  thc 
mucilages  and  other  heterogeneous.articles. 

The  ashes  of  common  wood  injure  material!} 
the  quality  of  the  sugar;  rendering  it  brown, 
without  crystals  and  without  consistence. 

It  is  some  time  since  an  inhabitant  of  Jamaicrt 
fell  on  a  plan  of  alkalizing  sugar  with  the  ashei 
of  the  pimento  tree,  of  fern,  or  of  Campeach^ 
*wood.  The  advantages  resulting  from  this  me 
thod  were  veriíiedy  published»  and  compensatec 
by  the  colonial  assembly.  It  decreed  to  Mr  Bou 
sie,  author  of  the  discovery,  the  sum  of  L.  lOOí 
sterling.  The  use  of  lime  was  on  the  poin 
of  experiencing  a  disgraceful  proscription,  whei 
it  was  ascertained  by  commerce  that  sugar  al 
kalized  ín  this  manner  would  not  bear  the  sea 
because  these  ashes  evidently  impeded  the  intí 
mate  unión  of  the  partióles.  Lime  recoverec 
therefore  the  consideration  it  had  begun  to  lose 
and  the  syistem  of  Mr  Bousie  obtained  only  fron 
public  generosity  a  publication,  in  which  it  wa 
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declared  that  lime  and  ashes  might  be  conjointly 
employed,  provided  the  refiner  was  skilful  in 
corobining  tbem. 

It  is  from  the  just  proportion  of  the  alkali  to 
ihe  heterogeneous  parts,  that  we  must  hope  for 
the  handsotnest  sagar.  llie  great  art  of  the 
refiner  is  therefore  td  ascertain  this  point  The 
nature  of  the  canes  which  furnished  the  juice,  the 
lands  in  which  they  were  cultivated,  and  the 
séason  which  prevailed  during  their  maturity, 
announce  that  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  alkali  is 
necessaiy.  The  appearance,  odour,  and  taste  of 
the  juice  itself,  indicate  also  whether  little  or 
much  alkali  is  required.  But  these  signs  are 
merely  approximative.  They  only  become  pre- 
cise and  infallible  in  the  course  of  the  manufac- 
ture ;  and  as  it  is  infinitely  more  easy  to  correct 
defects  arising  from  too  little  than  from  too  much 
lime,  the  refiner  uses  at  first  but  two-thirds  of  the 
quantity  that  he  thinks  requisite  for  perfect  satu- 
ration.  The  lime  is  thrown  into  the  first  or  great 
caldron,  the  liquid  being  cold.  The  juice  is 
slightly  agitated,  that  the  lime  may  be  equally 
diffiísed.  A  conflict  presently  ensues  between 
the  alkali  and  the  acfd  or  mucilaginous  parts; 
and  these  are  thrown  by  the  strong  ebullition  to 
the  surface  under  the  form  of  a  scum,  in  which 
the  eye  and  the  touch  recognize  saponaceous  pro- 
perties, 

In  the  province  of  Caracas,  subcarbonate  of 
potash  is  used,   instead  of  lime,   to   purify  tlie 
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juíce  of  the  sugar-cane.  The  ashes  of  the  bucare, 
which  is  the  erythrina  corallodendron,  are  prefer- 
red. 

Skimming. — One  Negro  at  least  to  each  cal- 
dron  is  constantly  employed  in  removing  the 
scutn ;  and  frequently  one  is  not  suflScient  The 
skimmer  performs  witbout  'dispute  the  most  im- 
portant  part  in  the  manufacture  of  sugan  From 
his  activity  results  the  good  or  bad  quality.  AU 
the  other  conditions  necessary  to  produce  hand- 
some  sugar  will  be  of  no  avail,  if  it  is  badly  skim- 
med.  This  operation  is  begun  in  the  second  cal- 
dron ;  sometimes,  but  rarely,  in  the  íirst. 

Prognostics. — The  scum  is  at  fírst  of  blackisb 
hue,  and  extremely  thick,  but  in  consequence  ol 
being  removed  it  acquires  a  more  yellow  colour. 
When  it  adheres  to  the  skimmer,  and  the  ebuUi- 
tion  is  large,  dilatory,  and  of  duU  hue,  the  alkaÜ 
is  judged  insufficient.  The  quantity  of  lime  ií 
then  augmented  by  degrees,  till  this  indícation  ü 
no  longer  furnished. 

The  juice  is  poured  from  the  íirst  into  the 
second  caldron,  where  it  experiences  an  ebuUi- 
tion  of  half  an  hour,  during  which  time  the  skim* 
mer  is  constantly  passed  over  its  surface;  it  i 
t henee  emptied  into  the  third,  where  it  is  skim' 
med  anew.  From  that  caldron  it  is  passed  inte 
the  íburth,  where  it  remains  till  it  gives  unequi 
vocal 'signs  of  cleanliness,  and  is  then  removed  te 
the  íifth,  in  which  nothing  is  necessary  but  te 
complete  the  boil'mg :  so  that  the  successive  de 
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cantation  from  one  caldron  to  the  otber,  fiirnishes 
signs  that  the  syrup  is  sufficiently  clean  to  be  ad- 
mitted  to  the  fifth. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  the  scum  passes  easily 
through  the  holes  of  the  skimmer,  and  the  ebuUi- 
tíoD  is  small,  it  indicates  an  excess  of  alkali,  by 
which  the  quality  of  the  sugar  will  be  aíTected. 
It  will  neither  have  the  whiteness  ñor  the  grain 
it  woald  otherwise  have  possessed.  This  defect 
is  imperfectly  remedied  by  adding  fresh  unalka^ 
hzed  juice  of  the  cañe,  that  it  may  become  charg- 
ed  with  part  of  the  superabundant  alkali.  But 
the  evil  can  only  be  pallíated,  it  cannot  be  com- 
pletely  removed. 

It  often  happens  that  the  canes  have  not  suf- 
fident  water  to  hold  them  in  solution  till  the 
scum  is  completely  extracted.  When  the  refiner 
perceives  that  the  scum  continúes  foul,  and  that 
the  juice  of  the  cañe  acquires  too  rapidly  a  con-* 
óstence  unfavourable  to  its  development,  he 
throws  more  water  into  the  caldron  to  prolong 
the  dissolution.  The  ebuUition  or  bubbles  of  a 
middling  si2e,  well  detached  and  sparkling,  a  bal- 
samic  odour  from  the  third  and  fourth  caldrons^ 
are  certatn  signs  of  the  good  quality  of  the  sugar, 
and  its  good  manufacture.  When  the  bubbles  in 
the  üñh  are  large,  excessively  agitated,  and  make 
explosions,  we  must  expect  sugar  of  bad  quality, 
which  incrustates  with  difficulty,  or  not  at  alL 
The  excessive  quantity  of  water,  which  the  pro- 
cess  of  the  manufacture  has  not  been  able  to 
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carry  off,  holds  it  in  a  state  of  liquidity,  and  coiu 
demns  it  to  remain  syrup. 

BoiLiNG. — The  talent  of  boiling  sugar  well  is 
very  highly  appreciated  in  the  colonies,  as  on  the 
just  degree  of  it  depends  the  ultímate  fate  of  the 
article.  If  the  boiling  be  too  violent,  a  part  of 
the  essential  salt  burns  and  díminishes  the  quan- 
tity,  and  the  excessive  unión  (or  consolidation)  of 
the  partióles  resists  the  process  of  claying ;  for 
the  molasses,  which  it  is  necessary  to  extract  in 
whitening,  forms  with  the  sugar  a  substance 
vrhich  the  water  used  in  puriücation  cannot  pene- 
trate.  If  the  boiüng  is  too  feeble,  the  incrusta- 
tion  of  the  sugar  is  imperfect,  and  the  water  used 
in  claying,  not  ñnding  the  necessary  resistance, 
carries  oíF  much  of  the  sugar  in  the  form  of  syrup, 
£ach  form  of  rough  sugar  weighs,  in  the  French 
colonies,  fifty-four  pounds.  It  is  reduced  to  forty- 
one  or  forty-two  by  the  process  of  claying ;  but 
if  the  sugar  is  not  sufficiently  boiled,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  claying  is  attempted  in  the  same  manner 
as  though  it  had  been  well  boiled,  it  is  reduced 
to  thirty-two  or  thirty-three  pounds.  For  this 
reason,  when  it  is  intended  to  sell  the  sugar  in  its 
rough  state,  it  raust  receive  a  greater  degree  of 
boiling  than  when  it  is  to  be  clayed. 

The  mode  of  ascertaining  the  boiling  of  the 
sugar  is  simple  and  infallible.  One  of  the  large 
copper  ladles,  usedto  decantthe  juice,  isplunged 
into  the  fifth  caldron,  and  immediactely  withdrawiu 
By  the  quantity  of  the  syrup  which  adheres  to  the 
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sides  of  the  ladle,  the  degree  of  thickness  is  per- 
ceived.  When  this  sign  indicates  that  the  point 
of  boíling  approachesy  the  ladle  is  replunged,  and 
as  much  of  the  article  taken  from  the  back  of  it 
as  the  thumb  can  carry ; — ^the  índex,  or  fore-íinger, 
is  then  applied  to  this  portion  of  the  liquid ;  at 
the  same  time  the  thumb  is  dropped  and  the  index 
elevated.  The  syrup  forms  a  thread,  which  should 
break  when  the  ñngers  are  two  inches  apart,  and 
retire  on  itself  in  form  of  a  cork-screw,  toward  the 
matter  remaining  on  the  thumb.  This  is  called 
with  reason  the  proof,  for  there  is  in  fact  none 
betten  Chemists  have  desired  to  substitute  in- 
struments  to  which  they  have  in  vain  guaranteed 
iníallibility ;  for  the  results  are  erroneous  accord- 
ing  to  the  different  nature  of  the  cañe  which  pro- 
duced  the  sugar.  They  have  ñnally  been  com- 
pelled  to  admit,  that  chance  has  procured  for  the 
colonies  a  criterion  superior  to  any  that  art  is  able 
to  invent.  The  inexperienced  refiner  does  not 
at  íirst  accommodate  himself  to*  this  mode  of 
graduating  the  boiling,  because  it  oíFends  the 
delicate  skin  of  his  fingers ;  but,  as  he  ad vanees, 
the  skin  hardens,  and  becomes  so  callous  as  to 
experíence  no  pain.  A  refiner  of  the  colonies 
may  be  easily  recognized,  merely  by  inspecting 
the  thumb  and  finger  of  his  right  hand,  in  like 
manner  as  they  detect  disguised  sailors  in  Eng- 
land,  by  the  callous  skin  on  the  palms  of  their 
hands. 

The  feebleness  of  the  boiling  is  known  by  the 
difficulty  with  which  the  thread  forms  j  its  excess, 
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by  the  difficulty  with  which  the  thread  retires 
when  broken. 

As  soon  as  the  desired  indication  is  obtained, 
the  üre  is  checked  and  the  sugar  promptly  drawn 
cff. — Two  Negrees,  and  sometimes  three,  each 
having  a  ladle  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  empty  the 
sugar,  at  once,  into  a  caldron  placed  under  the 
ground  of  the  sugar-house  by  the  side  of  the  íifth 
caldron. 

Crystallization, — After  half  an  hour  the  sugar 
is  stirred  in  this  new  caldron,  that  it  may  granu* 
late  equally.  For  this  purpose  a  wooden  spatula, 
nearly  three  feet  long,  called  mouveron^  is  used. 
The  sugar  is  presently  removed  from  this  caldron 
to  another,  larger  and  more  distant  from  the  ap- 
paratus,  where  it  is  left  till  it  forms  an  ice  oí* 
crust,  a  line  in  thickness.  This  crust  shows  both 
the  quality  of  the  sugar,  and  the  degree  of  boil- 
ing.  If  it  be  green  toward  the  centre,  the  sugar 
is  not  good ;  if  it  be  too  friable,  or  brittie,  the 
sugar  is  too  mbch  boiled ;  if  not  sufiiciently  so, 
the  boiling  has  been  too  feeble.  The  just  point 
of  boiling  has  been  acquired,  when,  applying  the 
faand  Hghtly  to  the  crust,  it  bends  and  resumes 
its  level.  If  it  break  too  easily,  the  boiling  was 
in  excess ;  if  it  do  not  resume  the  level,  the  boil- 
ing was  deficient 

MouLDS  OR  FoRMS. — While  the  sugar  is  in 
this  caldron,  large  earthen  moulds  or  forms  are 
placed  in  the  sugar-house,  at  a  distance  from  the 
appara^us,  having  been  kept  two  or  three  hours 
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in  water,   and  well  wasbed.     They  are  placed 

beside  each  other,  the  point  down,  the  hole  at 

the  point  being  careíuUy  closed  with  a  stopper  of 

straw.     As  many  forms  are  employed  as  are  sup- 

posed  sufficient  to  contain  the  matter  that  has 

been  boiled :  the  sugar  is  then  put  in  them  while 

still  liquid.     This  operation  has  also  its  particular 

mode.     For  this  purpose  a  copper  pan  with  two 

handles,  and  of  convenient  form,  is  employed.    It 

contains  nearly  four  pots  of  liquid,  and  is  jfilled 

with  the  article  to  be  transposed.    The  Negro  who 

performs  this  task  is  careful  not  to  empty  the  pan 

into  one  mould,  but  to  distribute  it  among  seyerál, 

so  that  they  may  be   ñlled  at  the  same  time. 

This  precaution  is  nec^sary,  that  the  liquid  part 

of  the  sugar  may  not  be  contained  in  some  formsy 

and  all  the  grain  in  others,  but  that  the  distribu- 

tion  may  be  perfectly  equal. 

Stirring. — After  an  hour  has  elapsed,  the 
sugar  in  the  moulds,  still  in  a  state  of  liquefac- 
tion,  requires  another  stirring,  not  less  essential 
than  the  preceding.  The  object  is  to  remove  the 
grain  of  the  sugar  which  has  adhered,  through  its 
own  weight,  to  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  mould, 
and  to  divide  it  equally  throughout  the  mould, 
precisely  at  the  moment  when  the  cooling  of  the 
contents  gives  to  the  sugar  such  consistence  as 
will  prevent  the  grain  from  precipitating  anew. 
The  success  to  be  expected  from  this  operation» 
depends  entirely  on  the  moment  in  which  it  is 
performed.     It  is  called  stirring  the  sugar.     If 


the  sugar  be  too  warm,  it  disturbs  the  harmony 
of  the  formation  of  the  grain,  and  removes  with- 
out  advantage  that  which  is  deposited  at  the  bot- 
tom,  and  on  the  sides,  to  the  mould.  If  it  be  too 
cold,  it  has  already  become  too  thick  to  answer 
the  wish  of  the  refiner. 

Practice  has  furnished  a  means  of  seizing  the 
instant  in  which  the  sugar  should  be  stirred.  The 
refiner  plunges  the  spatula  to  the  bottom  of  the 
mould,  and  leaves  it  to  rise  alone.  According  to 
the  rapidity  or  slowness  with  which  it  reascends, 
he  judges  that  it  is  too  soon  or  too  late.  Quick- 
HBSs  indicates  that  it  is  not  yet  time ;  slowness 
shews  that  the  time  is  past.  A  just  médium  an- 
nounces  the  precise  moment. 

He  who  performs  the  operation  of  stirring, 
should  apply  the  spatula  to  the  sides,  and  remove 
it  directly  to  the  middle  of  the  mould.  The  grain 
is  thus  detached  from  the  sides,  and  distributed 
throughout  the  form. 

SiGNs. — The  sugar  in  cooling  forms  a  crust  on 
the  surface,  more  or  less  thick»  the  middle  of 
which  presendy  sinks,  leaving  a  kind  of  circle 
adhering  to  the  mould,  which  resembles  a  píate 
with  the  bottom  out.  This  circle  is  called  the 
collar.  It  should  be  about  three  inches  in  size, 
to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the  refiner.  If  the  circle 
is  narrower,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  sugar  has  not 
been  sufficiently  boiled  ;  and  the  reverse,  if  the 
circle  is  large.  This  crust  is  called  ihejbuntain^ 
because  there  is  a  hole  in  the  centre,  where  there 
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always  remains  a  little  syrup,  that  has  not  been 

crystdlized :  it  furnishes  also  proof  witb  regard 

to  the  quantity  of  alkali  employed,     If  this  crast 

is  fat,  and  the  hand  on  being  applied  to  it  comes 

off  witb  more  or  less  mucilage,  it  is  a  proof  that 

the  sugar  has  not  received  sufiicient  lime.     If,  on 

the  contrary,  thte  crust  is  dry  and  brittle,  lime 

has  been  used  in   excess.     The   colour  of  the 

crust  furnishes  at  once  two  indications,  witb  res- 

pect  to  the  boiling  and  the  alkali.     A  handsome 

golden  colour  announces  that  the  sugar  has  been 

well  manufactured,  and  well  boiled  ;  a  palé  yel- 

low  discloses  the   deíiciency  of  alkali,   and  of 

boiling  ;  dark  yellow  shows  the  excess  of  both. 

Wben  the  sugar  is  perfectly  cold,  the  forms, 
or  moulds,  are  removed  from  the  sugar-house  to 
the  place  of  purification,  where  they  are  placed 
on  large  earthen  pots,  witb  narrow  openings,  call- 
ed  canaris.  But  previously,  the  stopper  of  straw 
whicb  closed  the  opening  at  the  point  of  the 
form,  is  not  only  removed,  but  the  contents  is 
also  pierced  witb  a  peg  or  pin,  a  foot  and  a  balf 
in  length,*which  is  immediately  withdrawn.  This 
is  called  piercing  tlieform.  The  hole  thus  made 
must  be  exactly  in  the  centre,  that  the  water  of 
terrage  or  claying  may  filter  equally  through  all 
parts  of  the  form,  and  give  it  a  uniform  white- 
ness.  If  it  be  not  pierced  in  the  centre,  the 
water  proceeds  to  the  vacancy ;  the  side  of  the 
form  toward  which  the  whole  inclines  receiving 
the  fluid  intended  for  the  whole  form  :  the  sugar 
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itself  is  therefore  carried  away  by  the  weíght  of 
the  water,  and  becomes  full  of  crevices ;  while 
the  opposite  side,  deprived  of  the  water  it  should 
receive,  remains  black,  without  experiencing  any 
advantages  from  the  clajdng.  The  same  incon- 
veniencies  occur  to  the  form  which  has  not  beea 
placed  perfectly  perpendicular  *  on  the  canarí. 
The  side  inclined  receíves  all  the  water,  and  that 
opposite  retains  its  molasses. 

Claying, — The  sugar  is  left  to  drain  on  the 
canaris,  during  uve  or  six  days ;  after  which  it 
undergoes  the  process  of  claying.  The  whole  of 
the  fountain,  or  crust  on  the  surface,  is  removed* 
The  sugar  is  well  mixed  with  a  kind  of  trowel» 
and  a  layer  of  sugar  already  blanched  is  placed 
on  it,  which  is  united  with  it  as  well  as  can  be 
effected  without  pressure,  The  vacancy  of  about 
two  inches,  remaining  in  the  form  or  mould,  is 
then  filled  with  a  paste  of  black  earth,  well  di- 
vided*  The  water  which  drains  from  this  earth 
penetrates  throughout  the  form,  and  conveys 
with  it  into  the  canari  all  the  molasses  to  be  car- 
ried ofF.  When  this  earth  becomes  dr^,  water  is 
poured  on  it*  This  is  called  giving  it  a  refresh« 
ment.  The  sugar  generally  receives  two  supplies 
of  earth,  and  to  each  two  refreshments. 

Drying, — After  the  last  earth  is  removed,  the 
sugar  is  leíl  to  drain  during  twelve  days.  A  fine 
day  is  then  chosen  for  exposing  it  to  the  sun, 
from  ten  until  three  o'clock.  For  this  purpose 
it  is  removed  from  the  form  or  mould.     This  is 
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called  loosemng  the  sugar.    The  form  is  placed 
on  straw,  with  the  small  end  uppermost;  it  is 
then  struck  with  both  hands  so  gently  as  not  to 
break  the  foitn,  or  bruise  the  sugar,  but  with 
sufficient  forcé  to  detach  it     This  generally  hap- 
pens  about  the  third  or  fourth  strolce*     The  sugar 
is  exposed  to  the  sud,  that  it  may  acquire  a  con- 
sisteoce  which  wili  bear  handling,  without  being 
broken.     Aíler  three  o'clock  it  is  carried  to  the 
stove.     Thís  is  a  building  of  masonry,   twenty 
feet  square,  more  or  less,  and  thirty  feet  high, 
without  other  opening  than  á  small  door  which 
closes  hermetically,  and  which  opens  into  the 
place  of  purification.     It  bears  some  resemblance 
in  form  to  a  tower  of  our  country  steeples.     In 
ene  of  the  exterior  sides  there  is  an  opening  two 
fc^t  square,  even  with  the  ground»  to  which  is 
adapted,  in  masonry,  a  canopy  of  beaten  iron,  of 
wbich  all  the  cavity  is  within  the  stove.     In  this 
place  the  fíre  and  the  wood  are  put,  which  it  is 
Tiecessary  to  nourish  both  day  and  night.     The 
smoke   escapes    by  the  same   avenue.  through 
which  the  fuel  is  supplied,  in  order  that  it  may 
not  penétrate  the  stove*     The  heat  is  kept  up  to 
'  the  fortieth  or  fiftieth  degree  of  Reaumur's  ther- 
moneter.     In  the  interior  three  or  four  stages  of 
boards,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  grate  or  lattice, 
are  prepared,    on   which  the  sugar  is  placed. 
Twelve  or  fifteen  days  are  sufficient  to  give  it  a 
solidity  which  it  will  retain  two  or  three  years, 
provided  it  is  preserved  from  water  and  excessive 
humidity. 
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When  the  sugar  is  removed  from  the  stove,  it 
is  broken  or  pounded,  put  up  in  hogsheads^  and 
delivered  in  comraerce, 

BoiLiNG  THE  Syrup. — The  synip  which  drains 
ÍTom  the  forms  into  the  canaris,  undergoes  a  new 
action  of  fire»  and  furnishes  sugar,  more  porous 
than  the  former,  but  almost  equally  marketable ; 
and  it  passes  through  the  same  process  of  cla3dng. 
From  the  syrup  which  again  results,  another 
sugar  of  an  inferior  quality  is  produced :  íinally, 
the  last  syrup  is  sold  to  distillers,  for  the  purpose 
ofmakingrum. 

The  Creóle  Refiners, — It  is  very  necessary 
that  the  Creóles  of  the  eastem  parts  of  Tierra 
Firme  should  pursue  the  same  order  in  the  ope- 
rations  relative  to  sugar.  Ashes  form  the  greatest 
part  of  the  alkali  they  employ.  Henee  it  hap- 
pens,  that,  notwithstanding  the  richness  of  soil, 
their  sugar  never  equals  that  of  the  colonies, 
either  in  crystallization  or  whiteness.  Their  man- 
ner  of  claying  is  equally  exceptionable.  The 
earth,  not  being  well  divided,  does  not  compel 
the  water  to  filter  through  with  suíficient  slow- 
ness ;  but  allows  it,  on  the  contrary,  to  escape  so 
rapidly,  that  it  carries  oíF  in  its  course  much  oT 
the  sugar,  which  falls  with  the  syrup.  This*pre- 
judice  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  they  do  not 
boil  again  even  the  grosser  or  fírst  syrup.  Their 
places  of  puriíication,  far  from  presenting  the 
agreeable  aspect  of  a  parterre  well  kept,  resemble 
receptacles  of  filth,  into  which  one  cannot  enter 
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Vrithout  being  mired  in  the  syrup.     They  do  not 

use  canaiis,  but  place  the  fonns  of  sugar,  destined 

for  blanchÍQg,  on  a  kind  of  plank  elevated  four 

feet.    Each  line  of  fonns  discharges  the  syrup 

iota  a  canal  of  wood,  which  conducts  it  to  a  basin 

io  which  all  the  cañáis  empty.    It  has  been  ob- 

servedy  that  this  saves  the  expense  oí  canaris, 

and  of  transporting  the  syrup  to  the  general 

reservoir ;  but  by  this  proceeding,  they  lose  more 

in  syrup  than  the  price  of  the  canaris.    Besídes, 

the  deanliness  of  a  building,  where  the  eye  may 

contémplate  the  products  of  a  culture,  wíthout 

the  pleasure  being  disturbed  by  the  disgusting 

sight  of  the  filth  from  the  syrup,  should  certainly. 

be  taken  into  calculation. 

Theír  mode  of  drying  the  sugar  also,  is  far 

from  presenting  the  same  advaptages  as  ours. 

They  spread  the  sugar  upon  an  elevated  platform, 

covered  by  a  grooved  roof.     In  fair  weather  they 

shove  aside  the  roof,  and  the  sugar  receives  the 

drying  rays  of  the  sun.    Exceptíng  at  such  times 

the  roof  is  not  removed,  and  the  sugar  has  time 

to  regain  during  the  rains,  or  from  the  dampness 

of  the  nights,  that  humidity  which  a  few  hours 

of  the  sun  had  imbibed.    These  transitions  írom 

dry  to  damp,  and  from  damp  to  dry,  cannot  but 

destroy  the  grain  of  the  sugar,  and  prevent  it 

from  acquiring  the  consistence  necessary  (o  ren- 

der  it  durable* 

In  general,  the  fabrication  of  sugar  at  Tierra 
Firme,  and  above  all  the  claying,  are,  and  will 

VOL.  II.  D 
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naturally  be  a  long  time  behínd*hand,  because 
interest  dictatoB  to  sell  ^  sugar >  a  tnass  eomposed 
of  all  the  molasses,  and  of  eight-tMthr  of  tbc 
inucilage,  which  experíenoe  has  tau^t  us  to  place 
in  the  raiík  of  heterogeneous  partieles.  Thii 
substance  is  divided  in  small  loaves  of  snigar,  tG 
vrhich  they  give  the  ñame  of  papehms.  They 
generally  weigh  tiiree  poundsi  and  are  woiiJi  a 
real,  whilst  a  pound  of  white  Bugar  is  wortii  a  real 
and  a  half.  The  poor»  who  subsist  príncipally 
on  papelón,  procure  this  predous  necessarj  at  a 
smaU  expense ;  and  halnt  causes  them  to  prefer  it 
to  clayed  sugar»  which  costs  more  than  four  timee 
as  much. 

For  the  fabrication  of  the  guarapo^  of  which 
we  have  spoken  at  the  commencement  of  this 
article»  the  papión  is  much  the  best,  because  i1 
contains  the  principies  of  fermentation  in  a  supe- 
rior degree  to  the  clayed  sugar. 

As  to  the  litüe  consistence  which  the  sugai 
can  acquire  by  the  raeans  which  they  employ,  i( 
is  almost  unimportant,  since  the  sugar  is  destined 
to  be  ,consumed  on  the  spot  as  fast  as  manufac- 
tured ;  and  not,  like  the  sugar  of  our  colonies,  te 
be  transported  across  the  sea,  deposited  in  maga- 
zines  in  the  mother»country,  and  perhaps  after- 
wards  to  be  seut  to  the  north  of  Europe.  I( 
would^therefore  be  useless,  perhaps  injurious,  te 
the  interests  of  the  planter  of  Tierra  Rrme,  to 
deprive  the  sugar  of  a  humidity  which  augments 
its  weight,  and  increases  its  proceeds. 
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it  wóuld  not  be  surpriaing,  however,  if  the 
maoafacture  af  si^ar  should  shortly  undergo  an 
advantageous  refi^rm  in  these  provinces.    Indeed 
Httmboidt  ssLjs,  that  for  some  years  past  the  cul- 
ture and  fiíhrication  of  sugar  has  been  much  im- 
proved  in  Tierra  Firme  j  and»  as  the  procesa  of 
refining  is  not  permitted  by  the  laws  at  Jamaica, 
they  reckoQ  oo  the  frauduknt  exportation  of  re- 
fined  tugar  to  the  Englisb  colonies.    But  the 
consumption  of  the  provínces  of  Venezuela,  ei- 
ther  in  papelón,  or  in  raw  sugar,  employed  for 
the  fiibrication  of  chocolate  and   sweet-meats, 
(dulcesX  it  so  enormous,  that  the  exportation 
has  been  hitherto  entirely  nuU.    The  finest  plan^ 
tationa  of  sugar  are  in  the  vaUeys  of  Aragua,  and 
of  the  Tuy/  near  Pao  de  Zarate,  between  La 
Victoria  and  San  Sebastian^t  near  Guatire,  .Gua- 
tenas,  and  Cauriinadre«t    If  the  first  canes  arrived 
in  the  New  World  from  the  Canary  Islands,  it  is 
abo  in  graeral  Canarians,  or  Islengos,  who  are 
Qow  placed  at  the  head  of  the  great  plantations, 
and  who  superintend  the  labours  of  cultivation 
and  refining. 

On  the  process  of  extracting  the  sugar,  many 
treatises  have  been  written.    The  best  perhaps  is 

*  Tapatapa,  or  La  Trinidad,  Cura,  Mocundo,  £1  Palmar, 
f  For  instancc,  the  Hacienda  de  Sonta  Rosa* 
X  Price  in  the  valleys  of  Aragua :  a  papelón,  or  loaf  of  two 
pooodi  and  a  half  weight,  half  a  real  de  plata,  or  one-sixteenth 
of  a  piastra;  onc  pound  ofraw  sugar,  oiie  real ;  one  pound  of 
clayed  sugar,  from  one  real  to  one  and  a  half. 
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that  of  M.  Duthrone,  a  physician  and  planter  of 
San  Domingo.  He  was  the  fírst  who  had  sugar 
pans  made  of  copper,  broader  and  shallowei^  than 
the  iron  caldrons  which  are  chiefly  used  ih  the 
sugar  plantations:  by  their  width  and  shaUow- 
ness  they  sáve  both  fuel  and  time,  because  the 
syriip  boils  and  changes  sooner  into  sugar  íq  thóse 
boilers  than  in  the  former  ones,  which  are  much 
deepen  In  them  the*  syrup  is  stirred  and  skim- 
med  more  easíly,  which  diminishes  the  labour  of 
the  refiner.  It  is  also  remarked,  that  the  sugar 
made  in  those  pans  has  a  lighter  and  moréi  jigt^e-» 
able  colour,  than  that  which  has  been  boiled  iq 
iron.  When  an  iron  caldron  breaks,  or  becómes 
perforated,  it  is  necessary  to  destroy  the  masonry 
of  the  íurnace  to  replace  it  with  another,  Mrhich 
wastes  much  time,  and  sometimes  spoils  several 
quintáis  of  syrup;  but  when  a  copper  caldron 
meets  this  accident,  there  is  no  further  trouble 
than  in  soldering  a  p^ch  on  it,  which  can  be  done 
in  half  an  hour.  These,  and  many  other  reasons, 
might  be  cited  to  induce  the  Spanish  cultiyators 
to  abandon  the  use  of  iron  caldrons,  as  the  £ng- 
lish  planters  have  done  at  Jamaica,  and  in  almost 
f^l  their  other  colonies. 
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SECTION  IV. 


COFFEE. 


The  colónies  of  every  other  nation  have  for 
more  than  fifly  years  carried  on  a  considerable 
commerce  in  this  article,  whíle  in  the  Spanish 
possessions  it  was  uniformly  cultívated  merely  for 
domestic  coosumption.  However,  not  only  all 
the  new  plantations,  commenced  since  1796  in 
tfae  valleys  of  Aragua,  are  in  coffee,  but  many  of 
the  inhdbitants  have  abandoned  cacao  and  Índigo, 
and  cultívated  it  in  preferencCé  This  has  been 
principally  occasioned  by  the  long  war  from  1793 
to  1801 :  the  seas,  covered  with  English  cruisers, 
úSdring  no  prospect  to  commerce  but  that  of  ine- 
vitable losses,  the  communication  with  the  mo- 
ther^ountry  was  cut  oS,  and  the  different  articles 
of  produce  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  colonists, 
at  least  that  of  cacao.  It  is  well  known  that  ca- 
cao will  not  keep  for  more  than  ten  months  or  a 
year,  and  that  after  such  time  it  loses  its  valué : 
it  was  natural,  therefore,  for  the  colonists  to  sub- 
stitute  in  its  place  an  other  produce  of  quicker 
sale,  or  which  might  wait  in  the  magazines  for  a 
change  in  politics,  with  less  risk  of  damage  than 
cacao ;  and  the  article  which  presented  these  ad- 
\'aQtage8  was  coffee. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  this 
culture  has  attained  all  the  increase  of  which  it  is 
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susceptible  in  a  soil  so  extensive  and  fertile  as 
that  of  Tierra  Firme.  The  quantity  produced, 
independent  of  what  is  used  for  domestic  con- 
sumption,  does  not  exceed  oue  million  pounds. 

Soil. — All  land  within  the  extent  of  sixty 
leagues  crossed  by  the  Une,  is  suitable  for  the 
cultivation  of  coffee^  exceptmg  land  composed  of  * 
hárd  and  cold  clay»  or  light  and  sandy  ground 
on  a  bed  of  marL  The  leaves  of  the  cofiee  planted 
in  such  soils  tum  yeUow,  and  the  tree  perídies 
or  is  barren*  It  requires,  in  preference,  a  soil 
new  and  íree,  a  little  devated»  where  the  ooolneas 
and  the  rains  modérate  the  excessive  heat  of  the 
torrid  zone,  which  woald  overpower  the  finxit  if 
exposed  to  all  its  violence. 

A  rule  equally  ea^  and  invariable  in  forming  a 
cofiee  plantation,  is  to  choose  land  newly  cleared.  • 
The  size  of  the  trees  is  the  most  certain  standard 
by  which  to  judge  of  the  fertílity  of  the  sml. 
Mountains  or  hills,  the  devation  is  unimportant, 
provided  the  thermometer  of  Reaumur  never  de- 
scends  below  ten  or  twelve  degrees.  The  plan- 
tation  should  be  exposed  as  little  as  possible  to 
the  north ;  but  this  precaution  is  more  necessary 
in  the  Antilles  than  at  Tierra  Firme,  particularly 
if  at  a  sufiident  distance  from  the  sea  to  be  pro- 
tected  from  the  salt  air»  which  withers  the  cofiee. 

The  fírst  operation  necessary  in  forming  a  cofiee 
plantation  is  to  clear  away  the  trees;  and  the 
manner  of  doing  this  depends  upon  the  character 
of  the  land.     If  it  be  level,  or  only  in  gentle 
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decUvitiés,  it  áhould  be  carefuUy  cleared.of  the 

Btumps,  after  having  burnt  all  which  the  axe 

could  reach.    But  if  the  soil  be  mountainous,  the 

stumps  are  necessary  to  prevent  the  ravages  made 

by  the  torrents,  which  sweep  away  with  them, 

more  or  less  rapidly  in  proportion  to  the  violence 

of  the  raioB,  the  bed  of  vegetable  earth  which  Í8 

the  depoBitory  of  all  the  principies  of  fertility. 

Maoy  plantations  have  been  rendered  steríle  as 

80on  as  cleared  by  the  neglect  of  this  precaution* 

PLAMTiNG.'n'The  land  destined  for  the  coffee 
being  weU  cleared,  holea  ar^  made  for  th^  ne# 
planty  in  such  order  as  the  planter  may  think  pro* 
per,  and  at  the  distance  required  by  the  ground. 

The  cultivation  of  coffee  is  qot  sufficiently  ad« 
vanced  in  Tierra  Firme,  ñor  the  soil  sufficiently 
scrutinized,  to  warrant  the  adopting  any  other 
meüiod  than  that  of  planting  the  coffee  in  pa- 
rallel  Unes,  more  or  less  distant  from  each  other, 
and  the  heles  more  or  less  separated.  But  the 
time  wtll  probably  arrive  when  industry,  eager  to 
convert  every  thing  to  profít,  will  not  disdain  tó 
avail  itself  of  the  results  effected  by  the  talents 
and  emuiatioi»  of  its  neighbours.  It  is  for  such  a 
períod  that  we  would  recommend  the  method  of 
planting  in  triangles,  a  method  the  more  profítable, 
since  it  saves  nearly  the  sixth  part  of  the  land. 

A  square  of  ground  planted  in  triangles  of 
seven  plants,  gives  two  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  tweqty*-six  coffee  plants ;  if  in  squares  of 
seven  plants,  it  only  gives  two  thousand  fíve  hniir 
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dred ;  if  in  squares  of  ten,  it  gives  ¿welve  hundred 
and  twenty-fíve ;  if  in  triangles  of  ten,  it  yields 
fourteen  hundred  and  forty-one. 

To  plant  in  triangles,  a  cord  must  be  stretohed, 
diyided  by  knots  at  the  proposed  distances.  Sup- 
pose  seven :  place  a  coffee  plant  at  each  knot 
For  the  second  range,  have  two  sticks  of  seven 
feet  in  length :  place  the  end  of  one  of  the  i^cks 
at  the  last  plant,  and  the  end  of  the  other  stick  at 
the  first ;  bring  the  other  ends  of  the  sticks  to 
touch,  and  they  form  the  summit  of  an  equilateral 
triangle.  At  the  point  thus  formed,  place  tL 
stake,  to  which  fasten  the  cord  divided  by  knots. 
The  same  operation  is  observed  at  the  end  of  the 
cord.  It  is  fixed,  and  a  plant  of  coffee  deposited 
at  each  knot  The  other  ranges  are  formed  in 
the  same  manner. 

In  whatever  manner  the  planting  is  perform- 
ed,  the  distance  of  the  holes  should  always  be 
proportioned  to  the  richness  of  the  soil ;  the  more 
fertile  the  land,  the  greater  should  be  the  distance 
between  the  plants.  This,  like  all  other  useñil 
truths,  had  to  combat  with  custom  and  prejudice, 
but  experience  soon  ensured  to  it  ín  our  colonice 
the  respect  due  to  true  principies.  In  fact,  it 
was  natural  to  suppose  that,  on  an  equal  surface, 
a  greater  number  of  plants  would  yield  more 
coffee  than  a  less  one.  The  influence  of  light 
and  air  on  vegetation  was  not  as  yet  theoretically 
known  there.  They  groped  on  in  th^  majestic 
career  of  the  operations  o£  nature.     They  made 
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all  kinds  of  experíments»  and  the  preference  wad 
given  to  that  which  succeeded  the  best.  As  they 
are  instigated  to  these  observations  rather  by  the 
avidíiy  of  riches  than  the  love  of  science,  they 
avaíT  themselves  of  the  results  without  analyzing 
the  causes. 

It  was  the  custom,  at  first,  to  place  the  cofiee 

plants  at  the  same  distánce  in  every  kind  of  soil, 

and  interest  dictated  to  plant  thetn  very  cióse. 

The  common  distánce  was  from  four  to  five  feet 

After  several  years  it  was  discovered,  that  this 

mode  obtained  good  crops  on  poor  land.    Where 

the  land  was  most  fertile,  the  plants  had  the  ap- 

pearance  of  the  greatest  beauty  when  budding 

and  floweríng.     They  increased  in  size ;  thcir 

branches  were  entangled,  and  became  so  bushy, 

that  the  planter  fearéd  lest  they  should  break 

under  the  load  of  fruit  with  which  they  promised 

to  be  burdened.    But  scarcely  had  they  acquir- 

ed  this  luxuriant  appearance»  when  nature»  ex- 

hausted  by  her  prematufe  liberality,  ceased  her 

benefits,  and  left  the  cultivator  confounded  and 

disheartened  by  so  fatal  a  phenomenon.     It  was 

finally  thought  proper  to  increase  the  distánce 

between  the  plants,  and  by  degrees  this  distánce 

was  entirely  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  soil. 

In  the  poorest  lands,  it  should  not  be  less  than 

four  feet ;  ünd  in  the  most  fertile,  never  less  than 

eight.    Frudence  and  interest  must  point  out  the 

jttst  proportion. 

A  judicious  planter  regúlales  also  the  depth  of 
the  holes  to  the  quality  of  the  soil.     The  deeper 
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tlie  bed  of  vegetable  earth,  the  deeper  he  makés 
the  holes,  and  vice  versa  ;  fot  the  grand  object 
Í9  to  prevent  the  roots  from  penetrating  to  the 
stony  stratum,  and  perishing.  At  all  events»  the 
coíFee  niay  be  planted  in  grains  or  in  shrubfi,  as 
is  done  at  San  Domingo  \*  but  It  neither  3delds 

*  <<  In  order  to  procure  the  coffee  plant,  they  go  under  the 
oíd  trees  and  pulí  up  the  young  bushes  produced  by  th^  fall 
of  the  rípe  fniit.  They  transpon  them  in  bondles  ÍVom  one 
plantation  to  anotber :  after  having  cut  off  a  pait  of  their 
roots,  they  place  them  in  the  holes  prepared  for  their  reoep- 
tíon.  This  method  is  defective ;  a  great  part  of  the  planta 
procured  in  this  manner,  independent  of  the  faults  in  their 
formation,  which  they  may  have  acquired  under  the  parent 
tree,  are  subject  also  to  the  disadvantage  of  having  nerer 
been  expoted  to  the  ardour  of  the  aun ;  they  therefore  pre- 
sent  no  certainty  of  success  to  the  planter.  The  planten  are 
often  obliged  to  recommence  their  plantations  for  several 
successive  years,  before  they  are  regularly  estabKshed. 

'*  I  avoided  this  inconvenience,  by  an  expedient  which 
several  planters  have  since  adopted. 

'<  I  sowed  the  coffee  grains  at  six  inches  distancCt  in  a 
quíncunx,  in  soil  prepared  for  that  purpose.  The  nursery 
that  sprung  from  them  was  watered  and  treated  with  care : 
from  thence  I  took  the  young  plants  necessary  to  form  my 
plantations.  When  they  were  to  be  transplanted  from  the 
nursery,  care  was  had  to  water  the  grotmd  well,  and  the 
small  plant  was  taken  up  with  the  earth  which  surrounded  íts 
roots. 

<<  It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  the  plants  thus  transport- 
ed  from  the  nursery  would  suffer  no  alteration  ñor  delay  in 
their  vegetation;  the  plantations  also  were  regular.  Very 
few  plants  had  need  to  be  replaced ;  none  were  defective  in 
their  formation ,:  they  were  all  accustomed  to  the  acorching 
heat  of  the  sun ;  and  I  tempered  the  effect  of  it  on  the  soil 
where  the  plants  were  placed,  by  heaping  flints  around  them, 


as  much,  ñor  as  quickly,.neither  does  it  endure 
so  long»  as  if  taken  from  a  nursery.— -The  cboicc 
of  soil  for  the  nurseries  demands  more  attention 
than  would  be  supposed.  If  the  soil  be  ungrate- 
ñúf  the  plant  will  not  have  the  requisite  quantity 
(^  that  animating  principie  which  constitutes  its 
vigotu*;»  and  removal  to  a  better  soil  wiU  never 
remedy  this  original  defect  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  8(^  of  the  nursery  is  much  ñcher  than  that 
of  tfae  plantation»  the  young  plant  will  not  fínd 
in  the  new  soil  to  which  it  is  translated,  an  equal 
quantity  of  that  carbonic  acid  which  contributes 
so  poweríully  to  augment  the  energy  of  vegetable 
life ;  and  it  wiU  inevitably  decay, 

It  is  rare,  however,  that  the  failure  of  planta- 
tíons  18  ascribed  to  this  cause,  when  every  ap- 
pearance  would  otherwise  warrant  their  perfect 
success. 

The  young  plants  should  be  taken  up  with  all 
their  roots,  and  planted  in  the  same  state.  They 
should  be  two  feet  high,  They  are  covered  with 
earth  two  inches  above  their  roots,  and  cut  at  ten 
ÍDches  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  leaving 
nothing  but  the  stem. 

which  preserred  a  freehness  even  id  the  dríest  season.  All 
those  coflee  planta  offered  the  advantages  of  being  handsomer, 
stronger,  and  yielding  sooner  than  those  of  my  neiglibours 
planted  at  the  same  time  according  to  the  ancient  manner. 
I  am  aKured  alto,  that,  even  now,  these  plantations,  althougli 
neglected  like  all  those  of  San  Domingo,  are  very  beau- 
tifol."     (Memoire  sur  le  Caffier,  by  M.  Bruley.) 
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The  season  for  plauting  coffee  is  not  very  im- 
portant  in  land'whích  contains  sufficient  watery 
principies  to  perform  the  grand  work  of  vegeta^ 
tion.  But,  in  general»  it  is  most  advisable  to 
plant  shortly  before  the  rains. 

It  is  important  to  fruitfulness  that  the  plants 
should  be  lopped  off  at  a  certain  height,  r^ulat- 
ed  by  the  quality  of  the  soil.  In  the  poorest 
land  they  are  trímmed  at  two  feet  and  a  half^ 
and  in  the  best,  at  four  or  fíve  feet.  The  planta 
ers  of  Tierra  Rrme  allow  their  plants,  commonly, 
a  height  of  only  four  feet. — They  maintain,  with 
reason,  that  a  greater  elevation  renders  the  har- 
vest  of  the  coffee  difiScult  and  imperfecta  This 
attention,  howeveri  is  not  general ;  for  there  are 
many  who  do  not  loo  the  plants  at  all,  and  who 
suffer  them  to  have  their  full  growth,  which  na- 
ture  has  fixed  at  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-aix 
feet. 

Weeding. — The  precautions  necessar}'  to  be 
observed  in  planting  the  coffee,  would  be  useless 
if  not  followed  by  those  required  in  freeing  the 
plants  froin  the  quantity  of  weeds,  which  dispute 
with  them  the  nutritious  matters  and  the  prin- 
cipies of  increase  which  they  receive  from  the 
soil,  the  air,  and  the  light  The  coffee  plants 
need  assistance  to  conquer  these  enemies  of  their 
existence  only  during  the  íirst  two  years ;  for  in 
proportion  as  their  branches  extend,  they  cover 
sufficient  land  to  deprive  the  weeds  of  the  air  and 
light  necessary  to  their  propagation  and  increase. 
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M.  Bndey  observes  very  properly»  that  it  is  more 
recommeodable,  for  preventing  the  reproductíon 
of  tbe  weeds,  and  the  injury  of  the  soil»  to  pulí 
them  up  by  hand,  rather  than  destroy  them  with 
thehoe. 

Between  the  ranges  of *the  young  cofiee  plants, 
sufficíent  vegetables  may  be  raised  for  the  con- 
sumption  of  the  plantation.  The  pnident  planter 
never  ¿úls  to  avail  himself  of  the  advantage  which 
a  cultivated  soil  offers,  for  having  all  vegetables 
he  has  occasion  for»  without  any  further  trouble 
than  that  of  planting  them. 

Unless  great  contrarieties  happen  ín  the  season 
or  the  soil,  the  cofiee  plants  gíve  a  light  crop  ia 
the  second  year,  and  are  in  ñiU  bearing  in  the 
third*  Each  plant  yields  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  soiL  At  San  Domingo,  they  calcúlate  one 
pound  to  a  plant ;  at  Jamaica,  one  pound  and  a 
half ;  and  at  Tierra  Firme,  two  pounds. 

Several  causes  are  injurious  to  the  cofiee  har- 
vest  Drought  is  one.  The  plant  requires  much 
rain,  excepting  duríng  the  time  of  blossoming, 
for  then  Üie  rains  destroy  the  flowers  and  ali 
prospect  of  iruit  A  too  great  quantity  of  cher- 
ries  with  which  the  tree  is  loaded,  is  another. 
The  tree  cannot  fumish  sufiicient  of  the  nourish- 
ing  juices  for  this  superabundance  of  fruit ;  a 
great  many  grains  are  therefore  spoiled.  Another 
cause  is  the  quantity  of  weeds,  which,  through 
the  negligence  of  the  cultivator,  usurp  a  part  of 
the  nourishment  from  the  young  cofiee  plants: 
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they  diminish  tbe  quantity  of  them^  and  angcdarly 
aflbct  their  qualíty.  Insects,  running  vines  of  tíie 
nature  of  the  mistletoe,  &c  fogs  and  hurricancs^ 
injure  also  the  cultivatíon  of  coj9ee« 

Harvest. — We  come  now  to  speak  of  ita  har- 
vest,  an  article  the  nmre  importante  noce  the 
l)eauty,  goodnesa,  and  price  of  the  cofifee  dqpends 
on  the  manner  in  which  it  is  gathered  and  pre- 
pared.  The  process  is  simple  and  easy;  it  de- 
mands  neither  great  talents»  ñor  profoiind  diemi- 
cal  information ;  it  does  not  consist  of  a  learned 
combination  of  matters»  submitted  to  be  analyeed» 
or  destined  to  chango  their  form  and  acquire  new 
properties. 

All  that  is  necessary  is  the  knowledge  how  to 
coUect,  clean,  and  dry  the  grain,  i^ithout  impair^ 
ing  those  qualities  which  serve  to  augm^it  its 
price  and  consumption,  as  nothing  is  requisita  to 
attain  this  end  but  precisión»  and  very  sUnpk 
machines;  attention»  care»  and  exactness,  kre 
more  than  sufficient  to  form  a  good  manufacturer 
of  cofiee.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  how^ver» 
that  this  simplicity  is  so  great  that  it  is  impossible 
to  prepare  the  cofiee  otherwise  than  well.  This 
operation»  like  all  the  works  of  man,  is  subject  to 
divers  systeras,  and  opposite  opínions.  We  have 
not  yet,  and  it  is  probable  that  we  never  shall 
have,  a  single  art,  whose  principies  and  process 
are  irrevocably  recognized  and  observed  by  all 
those  who  cultívate  it;  and  the  fabrication  of 
cofiee  is  not  sufiiciently  ancient  in  America,  nof 


áufficiently  difiused,  ñor  conducted  theoretically 
enougbi  to  form  an  exception  to  this  general  rule. 
It  Í8  necessary,  tberefore»  that  experíence  should 
form  by  degrees  the  path  which  should  oonduct 
to  its  perfectíon.  To  this  eífect,  ít  is  peculiarly 
aseful  that  the  various  modes  followed,  not  only 
by  the  difierent  colonial  nations,  but  also  by  each 
planter,  should  be  known,  in  order  that  their 
resulta,  of  which  commerce  can  only  judge»  should 
decide  to  which  mode  preference  should  be  given. 
The  country  entitled  to  the  highest  rank  in  the 
culture  of  coflfee  is  Arabia  Félix.  Either  from 
the  superíority  of  its  soil,  or  from  the  method  ob- 
served  there  in  preparíng  this  article  of  produce, 
or  perfaaps  from  both,  the  coffee  of  this  country 
commands  three  times  the  price  of  that  of  any 
other.  Hie  mere  denomination  of  Mocha  coffee 
commands  this  superiority.  The  preparation 
which  it  receives  exacts»  it  is  true,  cares  too  mi- 
nute and  tedious  to  be  entirely  suitable  to  con. 
¿derable  plantations ;  but  they  are  not,  therefore, 
the  less  necessary  to  be  known,  that  the  principies 
may  be  adopted  on  which  they  are  founded,  and 
that  they  may  be  observed  as  far  as  localities  wili 
permit 

When  the  Arabian  cultivator,  says  Mr  Bryan 
Edwards,  sees  tliat  bis  coffee  is  ripe,  he  spreads 
^  large  cloths  over  the  trees,  which  he  shakes  from 
time  to  time  to  make  the  ripe  cherríes  fall.  He 
never  pulís  one  grain  of  coílee  with  the  hand, 
whatever  appearance  it  may  have  of  maturity: 
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He  considers  none  as  ripe,  but  such  as  fall  on 
lighüy  shaking  the  tree.  This  process,  more  or 
less  rigorously  observed,  serves  at  least  to  confinn 
the  principie,  that  perfect  maturity  is  an  essential 
requisite  for  obtaining  good  coífee. 

The  grains  thus  gathered  are  exposed  to  the 
sun  on  mats  with  their  pulps,  until  they  are  per- 
fectly  dry ;  which  requires  a  long  time,  TTieir 
dry  envelope  is  then  removed  by  means  of  a  large 
stone  cylinder,  and  they  are  replaced  in  the  sun ; 
for  the  planters  of  Yemen  are  persuaded  that  the 
eoffee  is  apt  to  ferment,  as  long  as  it  retains  any 
particle  of  humidity.  It  is  then  winnowed,  and 
packed  in  bales  for  merchandise.  This  practica 
indicates,  that  the  cofiee  can  never  be  too  dry. 

The  English  in  their  colonies  foUow  nearly  the 
following  method.  As  soon  as  the  cherries  of  the 
eoffee  acquire  a  deep  red  colour»  they  are  suflS- 
ciently  ripe  to  be  coUected.  The  Negroes  em- 
ployed  in  this  work  have  a  coarse  linen  bag, 
which  is  retained  open  by  means  of  a  hoop,  placed 
in  its  mouth.  It  is  suspended  to  the  neck  of  the 
Negro  who  gathers ;  and  he  empties  it  into  a  large 
basket.  If  the  Negro  is  in  the  least  active,  he 
can  collect  three  bushels  in  a  day.  But  he  should 
not  be  hurried,  lest,  to  accelerate  his  work,  he 
should  mingle  green  grains  with  those  which  are 
ripe.  Each  harvest  is  made  in  three  jobs,  because 
all  the  grains  do  not  ripen  together.  At  each 
time,  those  only  are  gathered  which  are  perfectly 
mature.     One  hundred  bushes  of  cherries,  just 
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firom  the  tree,  yield  about  one  thousand  pounds 
of  saleable  cofiee. 

Drying.— ^The  coffee  is  dried  in  two  ways :  the 
first  is  to  place  the  cherríes  in  the  sun,  in  layers 
of  four  inches  thick,  on  sloping  terraces»  or  on 
incUned  platforms. 

They  ferment  in  a  few  days,  and  the  pulp 
discharges  itself  in  the  fermentation.  The  coíFee 
is  thus  left  until  it  is  entirely  dry,  v^hich  is  not 
less  than  three  weeks.  The  skin  of  the  cherríes 
*  already  broken  is  removed  by  milis  made  express« 
ly  for  that  purpose.  In  default  of  milis,  recourse 
is  had  to  mortars.  The  cofiee,  thus  prepared, 
whatever  be  ils  quality,  weighs  five  per  cent 
more  than  that  which  has  received  a  difierent 
preparation« 

The  other  method  is  to  sepárate  at  once  the 
grain  of  the  cofiee  from  the  pulp.  This  is  done 
by  an  appropriate  mili ;  and  they  are  left  to  soak 
in  water  for  twenty-four  hours.  After  this  ope- 
ration,  the  grain  is  placed  in  the  sun,  that  it  may 
be  promptly  and  perfectly  dried. 

TTiese  two  manners  of  preparing  cofiee  have 
eách  many  advocates  and  many  opposers.  The 
latter,  perhaps,  is  the  most  advantageous,  being 
the  most  expeditious,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  first  best  preserves  the  flavour  of  the  cofiee, 
particularly  if  attention  be  paid  to  prevent  its  too 
gréat  fermentation  on  the  terraces  or  platforms. 
This  might  easily  be  obviated  by  making  the 
layer  less  thick,  that  is  to  say,  in  giving  more 
room  to  the  cherríes  which  are  to  be  dried. 

YOL.  II.  £ 
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It  still  remains  to  strip  the  grain  of  coí&e  from 
the  pellicle  with  which  it  is  immediately  cover- 
ed,  and  which  is  called  parchmenL  For  this 
also  use  is  made  óf  milis,  which  art,.  aniniated  by 
interest,  is  simplifying  and  perfecting  every  day. 

Lastly,  Nothing  further  is  wanting»  than  ta 
winnow  the  coíTee  mingled  with  the  grínding  and' 
dust  of  the  parchment.  This  is  eíFected  by  milis» 
of  which  the  mechanism  varíes  according  to  cir- 
cumstances  and  judgment.  The  coíTee  is  then  put 
in  bags,  and  sent  for  sale  to  the  nearest  sea-port. 

The  Cultivators  of  Tierra  Firme. — The 
Creóles  of  eastem  Tierra  Firme  do  not  bestow 
as  much  care  on  their  coflee  as  it  receives  from 
other  nations.  The  disposition  of  nature,  which 
seems  inclined  to  give  the  Mocha  coffee  a  dan- 
gerous  rival  in  this  country,  so  overwhelmed  with 
her  benefíts,  is  thwarted  by  the  carelessness  of 
the  planters.  They  particularly  neglect  the  weed- 
ing  of  it ;  so  much  so,  that  the  young  plants  have 
to  struggle  continually  against  the  weeds  which 
attack  their  existence. 

The  same  negligence  extends  to  their  manner 
of  gathering  the  coffee.  The  cherry  which  be- 
gins  to  redden,  as  well  as  that  which  is  quite  red, 
are  indiscriminately  gathered  and  delivered  to 
the  process  of  preparation,  which  is  not  itself 
exempt  from  defectr  But  every  thing  announces 
that  these  evils  will  not  be  of  lóng  duration. 

Sucli  are  the  accounts  which  M.  Depons  gives 
of  this  article.  On  these»  Humboldt  makes  the 
foUowing  remaíks ;— ' 
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M.  Dq>ons  having  been  able  to  give  informa- 
tíon  respecting  the  state  of  commerce  and  agri- 
culture  ónly  as  far  as  the  year  1804,  it  will  not 
be  uninteresting  to  ádd  some  documents  more 
recent,  and  not  less  exact.  The  finest  coflfee 
plantatíons  are  now  found  in  the  savannah  oí^ 
Ocumare  near  Salamanca,  and  at  Rincón,  in  the 
mountainous  countries  of  Los  Manches,  San  An^» 
ionio  Hatill(]^  and  Los  Sudares.  The  coffee  of 
the  Imt  three  places,  to  the  east  of  Caracas,  is  of 
a  superior  quality ;  but  the  trees  bear  a  smaller 
quantity,  which  is  attributed  to  the  height  of  the 
spot,  and  the  coolness  of  the  climate.  The 
greater  plantations  of  the  province  of  Venezuela, 
as  Aguacates  near  Valencia,  and  Rincón,  yield, 
in  good  years,  a  produce  of  three  thousand  quin- 
talSé  In  1796,  the  total  exportation  of  the  pro- 
vince was  only  four  thousand  eight  hundred 
quintáis,  and  in  1804<  ten  thousand ;  yet  it  began 
in  1789.*  The  pnces  varied  from  six  to  eighteen 
piastres  per  quintal.  At  the  Havannah  it  has  sunk 
as  low  as  three  piastres ;  but  at  this  períod,  so 
disa^ous  for  the  planters,  in  1810  and  1812,  more 
than  two  millions  of  quintáis  of  coffee,  amounting 

*  He  obtainéd  the  following  informatíon  from  the  custom- 
liouse  of  La  Guayra : 

Exportation  oí  1789— 22S  quintáis,  each  lOOlbsofCastille. 

1792—1481 

1794—3646 

1796—4847 

1797—3095 
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in  valué  to  ten  millions  sterling,  were  accumulat- 
ed  in  the  warehouses  of  England.* 

The  extreme  predílection  entertained  in  this 
province  for  the  culture  of  the  cofFee  tree,  is  part- 
\y  founded  on  the  circumstance,  that  the  berry 
can  be  preserved  duríng  a  great  number  of  years ; 
'whereas,  notwithstanding  every  possible  care^ 
cacao  spoils  in  the  warehouses  after  ten  or  twelve 
months.  During  the  long  dissensioi^  of  the  Eu- 
ropean  powers,  at  a  time  when  the  raother-coun- 
try  was  too  weak  to  protect  the  commerce  of  the 
colonics,  industry  was  directed  in  preference  to- 
wards  productions,  of  which  the  sale  was  less 
urgent,  and  could  wait  the  chances  of  political 
and  commercial  events.  In  the  coíFee  planta- 
tions  the  nurseries  are  formed,  not  so  much  by 
collecting  together  those  young  plants  which  ac- 
cidentally  rise  under  trees  that  have  yielded  a 
crop,  as  by  exposing  the  seeds  of  cofFee  to  ger- 
mination,  duríng  five  days,  in  heaps  between 
plantain  leaves.  These  seeds  are  taken  out  of 
the  pulp,  but  yet  retaining  a  part  of  it  adherent 
to  them.  When  this  seed  has  germinated,  it  is 
sown,  and  produces  plants  that  can  bear  the 
ardour  of  the  sun  better  than  those  that  spring 
up  in  the  shade  in  the  coffee  plantations.  In 
this  country  five  thousand  three  hundred  coffee 
trees  are  generally  planted  in  a  fanega  of  ground, 

*  Colquhoun  on  the  Wealtli  of  the  Drltish  Empire,  1814^ 
p.  332. 
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amountíng  to  fíve  thousand  four  hundred  and 

seventy-six  square  toises.*     This  land,  if  ít  be 

capable  of  artificial  írrigation,  costs  five  hundred 

piastres  in  the  northem  part  of  the  province. 

The  coffee  tree  bears  flowers  only  the  second 

year,   and  its  flowering  lasts  only  twenty-four 

hours.     At  this  time  the  shrub  has  a  charming 

aspect ;  seen  írom  afar,  it  appears  covered  with 

snow.     The  produce  of  the  third  year  becomes 

very  abundant.     In  plantations  well  weeded  and 

watered,  and  reccntly  cultivated,  we  find  trees 

bearing  síxteen,  eighteén,  and  even  twenty  pounds 

of  cc^ee.     In  general,  however,  a  produce  of 

more  than  a  pound  and  half,  or  two  pounds,  can- 

not  be  expected  írom  each  plant ;  and  even  this 

is  superior  to  the  mean  produce  of  the  West 

India  Islands.     Rains  at  tUfe  time  of  flowering, 

the  want  of  water  for  artificial  irrigations,  and  a 

parasite  plant,  a  new  species  of  loranthus,  which 

clings  to  the  branches,  are  extremely  injurious  to 

the  coffee  trees,     When,  in  plantations  of  eighty 

or  a  hundred  thousand  shrubs,  we  consider  the 

immense  quantity  of  organic  matter  contained  in 

the  pulpy  berry  of  the  coffee  tree,  we  may  be 

*  One  fanega  of  Caracas  and  Cumana  contains  nearly  three 
almudas,  or  28,900  square  varas,  equal  to  20,754  square  metras. 
One  fanega  consequently  is  nearly  equival ent  to  two  hec tares. 
A  legal  French  acre  of  1344  square  toises,  which  produces 
io  Europe,  in  land  of  a  middling  quality,  1200  pounds  of 
corn,  or  3000  pounds  of  petatees,  is  a  quarter  of  a  fanega, 
and  would  produce,  under  the  torrid  zone,  ncar  1700  pounds 
of  coffee  in  a  year. 
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astonished,  that  no  attempts  have  been  made  to 
extract  a  spirítuous  líquor  from  them.* 

If  the  troubles  of  San  Domingo,  the  augmenta^ 
tion  for  a  time  of  the  pnce  of  colonial  produce, 
and  the  emigration  of  fVench  planters,  were  the 
first  causes  of  the  establishtnent  of  coffee  planta* 
tions  on  the  continent  of  America,  in  the  i^nd 

*  The  bemes  heaped  together  produce  a  vinoiía  fermenta- 
tion,  during  which  a  very  pleasant  alcoholio  smell  ú  emitted. 
Placing  at  Caracas  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  coffee  tree  under  aá 
inverted  jar»  quite  fílled  with  water,  and  exposed  to  the  rays 
of  the  8un,  Humboldt  remarked,  that  no  extrícation  of  gi|8 
took  place  in  the  fírst  twenty-four  hours.    Afler  tliirty-síx 
hours  the  berríes  became  brown,  and  yielded  gas.    A  ther- 
mometer,  enclosed  in  the  jar  in  contact  with  the  fruit,  kept 
at  night  4^  or  5°  higher  than  the  cxternal  air.    In  the  space 
of  eighty-seven  hours,  tixty  berríes,  under  varioqs  jars,  yield* 
ed  me  from  thirty-eight  tm  forty  cubic  inches  of  a  gas,  which 
underwent  no  sensible  diminution  with  nitrous  gas.    Though 
a  great  quantity  of  carbonic  acíd  had  been  absorbed  by  the 
water,  as  it  was  produced,  I  still  found  0*78  in  the  forty  inches. 
The  remainder,  or  0*22,  was  nitrogen.    The  carbonic  acid 
had  not  been  formed  by  the  absorption  of  the  atmospheríc 
oxygen.    That  which  is  evolved  from  the  berríes  of  the  coffee 
tree  slightly  moistened,  and  placed  in  a  phial  .with  a  glass 
stopple  fílled  with  air,  contains  alcohol  in  suspensión ;  nearly 
as  the  foul  air  which  is  formed  in  our  cellars  duríng  the  fer- 
mentation  of  mast.     On  agitating  the  gas  in  contact  with 
water,  the  latter  acquires  a  decidedly  alcoholic  flavour.    How 
many  substances  are  perhaps  contained  in  a  state  of  suspen- 
sión in  those  mixtures  of  carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen,  which 
are  called  deleterious  miasmata,  and  which  rise  every-where 
under  the  tropics,  in  marshy  grounds,  on  the  shores  of  the  sea, 
in  the  forests  where  the  soil  is  strewed  with  dead  Icaves^  rotte^ 
fruitSj  and  putrcfying  insects ! 
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of  Cuba,  and  in  Jamaica ;  their  produce  has  far 
more  then  compensated  the  deficiency  of  the  ex- 
portation  írom  the  French  West  India  Islands. 
lilis  produce  has  augmented  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  the  change  of  customs,  and  the  in- 
creasing  luxury  of  the  nations  of  Europe.  The 
island  of  San  Domingo  exported  in  1780,  in  the 
time  of  M.  Necker,  near  seventy-six  millions  of 
pounds*  of  cofiee.  The  exportation  in  1812  and 
the  three  preceding  years,  still  amounted,  accord- 
ing  to  the  researches  of  Mr  Colquhoun,  to  thirty- 
six  millions.t  The  cultivation  of  the  coffee  tree, 
less  fátiguing  and  less  expensive  than  that  of  the 
sugar-cane,  has  not  suíFered  so  much  from  the 
domination  of  the  blacks.  The  deficiency  of 
forty  millions  of  pounds  is  at  present  replaced  by 

26,500,000  pounds  produce  of  Jamaica, 

20,000,000     —     produce  of  Cuba, 

11,400,000     —     produce  of  Surinam,  Demerara, 

Berbice,  and  Cura^oa, 
5,000,000     —     produce  of  Venezuela, 
13,000,000     —     produce  of  Java4 

75,900,000  pounds.  « 

*  Always  French  pounds,  contaíning  9216  graíns.  112 
Englisb  pounds  =  105  French  pounds,  and  110  Spanish  pounds 
=:  93  French  pounds. 

f  The  exportation  from  San  Domingo  to  the  Englísh  ports 
alone,  amounted,  from  1809  to  1811,  oneyear  with  another,  to 
19,364,666  Englisb  pounds  of  coffee.  Colquhoun,  p.  331  and 
378.  Produce  of  the  Caribbee  Islands,  fourteen  millions  of 
pounds.     Produce  of  Cuba,  in  1809  alone,  80,000  quintáis. 

X  More  than  100,000  pikuls,  at  133  pounds  each.  M.  Yon 
Hogendorp  thinks,  that  the  island  of  Java^  in  its  present 
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The  total  exportation  of  coffee  from  America 
to  Europé  now  exceeds  one  hundred  and  six  mil- 
lions  of  pounds  (French  poids  de  marc).  If  we 
add  to  this  quantity  four  or  five  millions  írom  the 
Isles  of  France  and  Bourbon,  and  thirty  millions 
from  Arabia  and  Java,  we  shall  find  the  whole 
consumption  of  Europet  in  1817  was  not  far  from 
one  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  pounds.  In 
the  inquiries  I  made  concerning  colonial  produce 
in  1810»  I  fixed  on  a  smaller  quantity «t  This  enor- 
mous  consumption  of  coffee  has  not  diminished 
that  of  tea,  the  exportation  of  which  from  China 
has  augmented  more  than  one-fourth  in  the  last 
fifteen  years.§  Tea  could  be  cultivated  ais  well 
as  coffee  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  provinces 
of  Caracas  and  Cumana.  Every  climate  is  there 
found  rising  in  stages  one  above  another;  and 
this  new  culture  would  succeed  there  as  well  as 
in  the  southem  hemisphere,  where  the  govern- 
ment  of  Brazil,   nobly  protecting  at  the  same 

8tate  of  civilizs^ion,  but  by  means  not  verj  philantbropic, 
could  furnish  Europe  with  ññy  millions  of  pounds  of  coffee. 
'  ttaffle*8  Hist.  of  Java,  vol.  i.  p.  129.  213. 

f  The  consumption  of  France  is  generally  estímated  (rather 
high)  at  twenty-three  millions  of  pounds.  But  the  population 
of  France  is  about  one-sixth  of  that  of  all  Europe. 

X  Essai  Polit.  sur  le  Mexique,  vol.  ii.  p.  435. 

§  The  exportation  of  tea  from  Cantón,  from  1804  to  1806, 
was  on  a  mean  260,000  pikuls,  or  thirty*one  millions  of 
pounds  annually.  The  consumption  of  Great  Britain  exceeds 
twenty  millions.  Sce  as  above,  vol.  ii.  p.  658 ;  and  Colquhouní 
p.  334- ;  Appendix,  p.  8.  26. 34. 
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tíme  industry  and  religious  toleration,  suífered  at 
once  the  introductíon  of  tea,  of  the  Chínese,  and 
of  the  dogmas  of  Fo.  It  is  not  yet  a  century  since 
the  ñrst  coffee  trees  were  planted  at  Surinam  and 
in  the  West  India  Islands,  and  akeady  the  pro- 
duce of  Ameríca  amounts  to  fífteen  milUons  of 
piastras,  reckoning  the  quintal  of  coffee  at  four^ 
teen  píastres  only. 


SECTION  V. 


CACAO. 


Being  indigenous  to  America,  cacao  became 
one  of  the  principal  aliments  of  the  Spaniards, 
as  it  had  from  time  immemoríal  been  that  of  the 
Indians.  To  the  latter  it  also  answered  the  pur- 
poses  of  money.  One  hundred  and  fifty  cacao 
nuts  were  valued  at  a  real  of  eight  to  the  dollar. 
The  relish  for  chocolate  passed  afler  the  conquest 
into  Spain,  where  in  a  little  while  it  was  used  as 
generally  as  in  America.  It  may  even  be  said  to 
bave  become,  with  the  Spaniards,  a  want  which 
precedes  that  of  bread.  It  was  introduced  by  the 
Spanish  monks  into  France. 

Chocolate  is  at  present  used  throughout  Europe. 
Each  nation  gives  it  a  particular  preparation, 
which,  however,  can  differ  only  in  the  degree  of 
thickness  or  liquidity  which  they  allow  it,  or  in 
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the  quantity  of  sugar  and  the  qúality  of  the  aro- 
matics  which  they  use  in  its  composition.  It  is 
remarked  also,  that  the  southem  nations  prefer 
the  oily  cacao,  whereas  those  of  the  north  gíve 
preference  to  the  dry  and  bitter. 

CüLTivATiON, — Plantations  of  cacao  were 
speedily  multiplied  In  Tierra  Firme,  and  the  soU 
so  admirably  seconded  the  labours  of  the  planter, 
that  in  the  produce  abundance  was  united  to  ex- 
cellence.  The  cacao  of  this  quarter  ranks  next 
to  that  of  Soconusco.  It  is  well  known,  that  the 
best  commercial  recommendation  of  cacao  is  that 
of  coming  from  Caracas,  or  in  other  words,  from 
Tierra  Firme.  But  even  in  these  provinces  the 
quality  varies.  The  cacao  of  Uritucu  is  superior 
to  that  of  other  places,  and  a  quantity  of  equal 
bulk  weighs  twenty  per  cent  more.  The  cacao 
of  the  coast  comes  next,  and  obtains  a  preference 
over  that  of  the  interior. 

The  plantations  of  cacao  are  all  to  the  north  of 
the  chain  of  mountains  which  coast  the  sea,  and 
in  the  interior  country.  The  former  extend  from 
Cumana  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tocuyo ;  the  latter 
are  sitúate  in  the  vaJleys  of  Tuy,  Uritucu,  Ocu- 
mare.  Cura,  Marrin,  Tare,  Santa  Theresa,  Santa 
Lucia,  Zuapira,  San  Philippo,  Barquisimeto,  Va- 
lencia, Guigue,  and  Cariaco. 

All  kinds  of  soil  are  not  equally  adapted  to 
the  culture  of  cacao,  still  less  are  all  exposures. 
An  analysis  of  the  soil  destined  to  this  culture 
never  furnishes  indications  on  which  reliance  can 
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be  placed.  No  regard  should  be  had  to  colour 
or  quality ;  it  is  only  requisite  that  it  should  be 
firee  to  a  certain  depth»  which  is  ascertained  by 
the  áze  of  the  trees  with  which  it  is  covered : 
ÜÚB  úga  determines  the  land  proper  for  cacao. 

A  suitable  situation  is  not  so  easily  found.  It 
should  be  exposed  as  little  as  possible  to  the  tiorth» 
and  be  on  the  borders  of  a  ríver,  which  may 
communicate  moisture  to  the  soil  in  dry  seasons, 
and  which  may  receive  its  drainings  in  times  of 
rain.  A  preference  is  particularly  given  to  land 
whiph  may  receive  from  the  river  the  beneíits  of 
irr^tion,  without  being  exposed  to  injury  from 
its  overflow. 

After  having  chosen  the  land,  it  should  be 
cleared  of  all  trees,  shrubs,  and  other  plants. 
This  operation  is  performed  in  various  manniers. 
It  is  customary  in  Tierra  Firme  to  commence 
felling  the  trees  immediately  after  the  rains,  that 
is»  about  the  month  of  November :  the  wood, 
after  being -cu t,  is  left  to  dry,  then  coUected  in 
.  beaps  and  bumt. 

As  soon  as  the  new  plantation  is  cleared,  it  is 
crossed  with  small  ditches,  in  directions  according 
to  the  declivity  of  the  soil :  these  serve  to  drain 
the  stagnant  waters,  to  carry  off  the  rains,  and  to 
irrígate  or  water  the  soil  whenever  necessary. 
The  Une  is  then  laid  out  in  which  the  cacao  trees 
are  to  be  arranged.  They  are  planted  in  tríangles 
or  squares.  In  either  case,  there  is  always  in  the 
centre  an  alley,  bordered  by  cacao  trees,  and 
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running  from  east  to  west.  Wlien  they  are 
planted  in  squares,  thís  alley  is  crossed  by  ano*- 
ther  running  from  north  to  south.  The  cacao 
plants  should  be  placed  at  íiíleen  or  sixteen  feet 
(French  raeasure)  from  each  other  in  good  soil, 
and  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  feet  in  soil  of  in- 
ferior quality. 

•  This  is  almost  the  only  tree  in  nature  to  which 
the  enlivening  beams  of  the  sun  are  obnoxious. 
It  requires  to  be  sheltered  from  their  ardour ;  and 
the  mode  of  combining  this  protection  with  the 
principies  of  fertility,  forms  a  very  essential  part 
of  the  talents  which  its  cultivation  demands.  The 
cacao  tree  is  mingled  with  other  trees,  which 
guard  it  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  without  de- 
priving  it  of  the  benefit  of  their  heat.  The  ery- 
trine  and  the  banana  are  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose.  The  latter,  by  the  rapidity  of  its  growth, 
and  the  magnitude  of  its  leaves,  protect  it  for  the 
first  year.  The  erytrine  endures  at  least  as  long 
as  the  cacao :  it  is  not  every  soil,  however,  that 
agrees  with  it.  It  perishes  after  a  while  in  sandy, 
in  clayey  soils  ;  but  it  ílourishes  in  such  as  com- 
bine  those  two  species. 

In  the  Antilles  this  protection  cannot  be  given 
to  cacao,  as  it  would  expose  the  plantation  to 
destruction  by  every  hurrícane.  Besides,  the 
cacao  succeeds  but  indiíTerently  there,  -and  is 
much  less  oily  than  in  other  parts. 

The  banana  and  the  erytrine  are  planted  in  the 
same  line  with  the  cacao  trees. 
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The  quality  of  the  soil,  and  the  species  of  the 
erytríne,  should  determine  the  distance  at  which 
thej  should  be  placed.  That  kind  which  the 
Spaniards  cali  bucare  anaveOf  is  planted  in  a  fer- 
ííie  soil,  at  the  distance  of  two  alleys,  that  is  to 
say,  at  each  second  range  of  cacao  trees.  That 
which  they  cali  bucare  peonio,  is  placed  at  the 
distance  of  three  alleys  in  good  soils  (about  forty- 
eight  French  feet). 

The  former  species  of  erytrine  is  that  which 
elevates  itself  the  highest.  The  second  species 
has  many  thorns,  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf  is 
darker,  and  the  lower  whiten  Both  kinds  should 
be  cut  in  the  wane  of  the  moon,  and  remain  in 
the  shade  until  its  increase,  at  which  time  they 
should  be  planted.  It  is  much  preferablcí  how- 
ever,  to  take  them  from  a  nursery. 

In  one  range  of  cacao  trees  a  banana  is  placed 
between  two  cacaos,  an  erytrine  between  the  two 
following.  In  the  other  range,  a  banana  is  placed 
between  each  cacao  tree,  and  no  erytrínes ;  so 
that  the  latter  are  at  a  distance  of  two  alleys. 
The  banana  and  the  erytrine'  are  first  planted, 
and  when  a  shelter  írom  the  sun  is  thus  provided, 
the  hole  for  the  cacao  is  made,  around  which  are 
planted  four  stalks  of  the  y  ucea  plant,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  two  feet  from  each  other.  At  the  end 
of  two  months  the  cacao  is  planted  ;  the  smaller 
the  plant  is  the  better.  There  are,  nevertheless, 
soils  subject  to  worms,  where  the  small  plants  do 
Qot  answer ;  but,  excepting  in  this  particular,  the 
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smáll  plants  are  preferable,  becaüse  the  large  re- 
qtiite  more  labour  for  their  transportation  and 
pláQtingy  mány  of  them  die,  and  those  which  sur- 
vive  bud  and  shoot  forth,  but  are  never  of  any 
valué. 

The  cacao  plant  should  not  exceed  thirty*six 
inches  iü  si2e  when  transplanted ;  if  larger,  it 
succeeds  with  difficulty,  as  will  be  shown. 

The  nurseries  of  cacao  demand  an  excellent 
soil,  well  pirepared,  where  the  water  does  not  re- 
main,  They  should  be  well  sheltered  from  the 
sün.  Small  knolls  of  earth  are  formed,  in  eacb  of 
Mrhich  are  put  two  grains  of  cacao,  in  such  a  man- 
ner  that  they  are  paraliel  with  the  level  of  the 
ground.  During  the  first  twenty  days  the  seeds 
are  covered  with  two  layers  of  banana  or  other 
leaves.  If  necessary,  the  ground  is  watered ; 
but  the  water  is  not  suffered  to  remain.  The 
inost  suitable  time  for  sowing  is  in  November. 

Where  tfaere  is  not  a  facility  of  watering,  the 
planting  of  the  cacao  should  take  place  in  the 
rainy  season ;  but  where  the  former  is  practíica- 
blej  it  is  best  to  plant  in  dry  weather,  and  assist 
nature  by  irrigation,  since  it  is  then  in  the  power 
of  the  cultivator  to  give  the  exact  quantity  of 
moisture  necessary.  But  in  all  cases,  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  plants  are  not  wet  in  the  inter- 
val  between  their  being  taken  out  of  the  ground 
and  replanted. 

When  the  cultivation  is  from  the  seed,  (which 
is  never  the  case  in  the  provinces  of  Caracas),  two 
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grains  of  cacao  are  planted  in  the  same  tnaníier  a^ 
before  described,  so  that  they  are  on  a  level  with 
the  surface.  They  arethen  covered  with  a  ba- 
nana leaf,  folded  three  times,  on  which  is  placed 
a  small  weight  to  keep  it  down.  As  soon  as  the 
seeds  shoot  fortb,  the  banana  leaf  is  removed.  If 
both  grains  have  sprouted,  the  feeblest  plant  is 
cut,  to  ensure  the  vigour  of  the  other. 

When  the  bananas  grow  oíd,  they  should  be 
carefully  felled,  lest  the  cacaos  should  be  injured 
by  their  accidental  falL  They  are  totally  remov- 
ed as  soon  as  the  érytrines  yield  suíficient  shade  : 
thís  operation  gives  more  air  to  the  trees  of  the 
plantation,  and  encourages  their  growth. 

Until  the  cacao  plant  attains  four  feet  in  height, 
it  is  trimmed  to'  the  stem.  If  it  shoots  forth  se- 
veral  branches,  they  are  reduced  to  three^  at  equal 
distances }  and  in  proportion  as  the  plant  increases, 
the  leaves  which  appear  on  the  three  branches  are 
strípped  off.  If  they  bend  much,  and  incline  to- 
wards  the  earth,  they  are  tied  in  bunches,  so  that 
the  tree  may  not  remain  crodked.  The  branches 
which  are  trimmed,  are  cut  at  the  distance  of  twa 
fingers  from  the  tree.  Hie  suckers  which  spring 
from  the  tree  are  also  removed,  as  they  only  live 
at  its  expense. 

Enemies. — The  cacao  trees  should  have  suffi- 
cient  shade  to  prevent  their  being  buriied  by  the 
sun.  ff  they  are  much  exposed  to  its  rays,  their 
branches  are  scattered,  crack,  and  the  tree  dies. 
They  are  also  infested  with  worms,  which  gnaw 
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their  bark  all  around,  then  attack  theír  interior 
and  destroy  them.  The  only  remedy  which  has 
hitherto  been  found,  is  tb  employ  people  to  kill 
these  worms,  which  are  deposited  by  a  small  scaly 
winged  insect,  which  gnaws  the  tree :  as  soon  as 
it  hears  the  approach  of  its  destroyers,  it  lets  itself 
fall,  and  trusts  to  its  wings  for  safety, 

The  colour  of  this  insect  is  a  mixture  of  ash- 
colour  and  white.  If  pressed,  It  emits  a  sound 
something  similar  to  the  noise  of  water  thrown 
on  a  very  hot  substance.  It  has  two  small  horns 
on  its  head,  the  points  of  which  are  directed 
upwards.  It  is  so  lively,  that  even  when  the 
head  is  separated  from  the  body,  it  is  a  long  time 
in  dying.  To  depose  its  worms,  it  makes  small 
holes  ín  the  trecr 

At  thé  commencement  of  the  winter  or  rainy 
season,  another  worm  makes  its  appearance, 
which  devours  the  leaves  of  the  young  cacao 
plant.  This  species  of  worm  is  called  goaseme  ; 
and  they  are  some  years  so  abundant,  that  all  the 
people  of  the  plantation  are  solely  employed  in 
destroying  them.  This  worm  is  four  inches  in 
length,  and  of  the  thickness  of  a  fingen  It  is 
called  angaripolas  or  Iridian^  on  account  of  the 
vivacity  of  its  colours.  It  is  believed  that  these 
worms  are  mediately  produced  by  other  large 
worms  in  the  earth,  from  which  are  engendered 
butterflies»  who  lay  their  eggs  on  the  leáves  of 
the  cacao.  These  eggs  are  fuU  of  small  worms, 
which  feed  on  the  leaves  of  the  cacao,  and  which 
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are  in  dusters  of  the  size  of  a  shilling.  They  aré 
sought  and  destrojed  with  great  atteniion,  as  they 
accasíon  considerable  damage.  Those  which  es- 
cape lodge  themselves  in  the  eartb,  and  in  the 
succeeding  yeár  are  changed  into  butterflies.  At 
the  time  when  the  worm  makes  its  appearancej  it 
is  necessary  tb  malee  ñres,  which  should  not  be 
so  large  as  to  injure  the  cacao,  yet  sufficient  to 
attract  and  bum  the  butterfly. 

The  plantations  of  cacao  in  the  valley  of  Tuy, 
the  quarters  of  Marín,  Cuba,  Sabana,  Ocumare, 
San  Francis,  &c.  are  subject  to  anothér  species  of 
worm  called  rosquilla.  It  multiplies  in  thé  dry 
fieason..      '      .  ' 

There  are  smaU  insects,  called  by  the  Spaniards 
acerredores,  of  the  same  figure  with  those  which 
eat  the  bark  of  the  cacao,  but  larger,  ^  and  of  a 
blackish  colour.  They  eat  the  branches  of  the 
cacao.  They  are  always  found  upon  those 
branches  which  they  have  cut,  and  the  evil  can  be 
obviated  onlyby  killing  them.     *  * 

The  worms  called  vachacos  occasion  also  much 
injury.  They  eat  the  leaves  and  the  flower.  To 
destroy  them  it  is  necessary  to  seek  them  in  their 
nests  in  the  earth.  Water  is  thrown  on  the  spot,' 
^and  is  stirred  as  in  making  mortar.  By  this. 
xneans  their  young  are  crushed,  and  the  evil  is 
diminished,  if  it  is  not  éntirely  removed; 

A  creeping  plant  often  attaches  itself  to  a 
branch  of  the  cacao  tree^  which  it  covers  and 
causes  to  wither,  by  nburishing  itself  with  tlie 
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Bubstance  of  the  planf.  The  only  remedy  is  to 
reraove  it :  this  forms  the  occupation  of  the  Ne- 
groes  on  Sundays, 

When  the  'cacao  trees  are  in  a  state  of  produce, 
they  are  subject  to  a  disease  called  iaint.  This  is 
a  black  taint  or  stain  which  attacks  the  trees, 
encirclÍDg  them  below,  and  kills  them.  The 
tnode  of  preservation  is  to  make,  in  the  beginning, 
a  slight  notch  that  shall  pierce  the  bark\  But  if 
the  taint  is  eXtensive,  it  is  necessary  to  cut  all  the 
afiected  part.  It  then  discharges  a  liquid,  and  is 
healed*  The  bark  remains  of  a  violet  colour  in 
the  part  that  ha^  been  tainted. 

The  other  enemies  of  the  cacao  are  thq  agouti, 
stag,  squirrel,  monkey,  &c.  Tbe  agouti  produces* 
most  havock.  Its  ravages  are  not  confíned  to  what 
it  eats :  It  occasions  others  still  more  injurious, 
by  causing  the  fruit  to  fall  ^hich  grows  on  the 
body  of  the  tree.  It  often  destroys  in  one  night 
all  the  hopes  of  the  proprietor.- 

The  stag  eats  the  husks  or  pods.of  the  cacaos 
"while  yet  tender,  with  so  much  yoracity,  that  in 
the  body  of  a  stag  killed  on  the  banks  of  the  Tuy 
there  were  found  three  hundred  unmasticated* 
'  Stags  are  also  fond  of  the  buds,  which  they  reach  * 
.  by  istanding  on  their  hind  feet ;  and  on  that  ac-  * 
count  are  more  dangerous  by  reason  of  the  tepder 
age  of  the  cacao  plant '  They  produce  further 
ravages  by  striking  off  the  bark  with  their  homs. 

Squirrels  eat  only  the  liquid  exudation  of  the 
cacao,  without  touching  the  grain ;  but  the  fruit   , 
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is  throwñ  to  the  groupd,  and  is  either  eaten  by 
some  othec  animal,  or  lost  in  the  ditches  made  to 
cany  off  the  water. 

,  Monkeys  devour  the  grain  in  the  same  manner 
as  hogs.  The  Creóles  cali  them  goarros^  of  which 
there  are*  several  kinds,  They  occasion  great 
destructíon,  as  they  eat  the  pods,  small  or  large, 
and  throw  down  with  their  paws  the  flowers  and 
young  fruit  To  drive  away  all  these  animafó,  it 
is  necessary  to'use  a  gun. 

Birds  are  not  at  all  less  injurious  to  the  cacao. 
The  whole  class  of  parrots,  in  particular  tíie  great . 
ara,  which  destroys  for  the  plea^ure  of  destroy- 
iog,  and  the  parroquets,  which  come  in  numerous 
flocks, '  conspire  also  to  ruin  the  plantations  of 
cacao.  ^ 

Preservation.: — It  is  necessary  that  a  cacao 
plantation  should  have  always  shade  and  irriga- 
tíon  u  the  branches  of  the  plant  should  be  cleared 
of  the  scurf  that  forms  on  them ;  the  wofms 
should  be  destroyed;  nó  large  herbs  or  shrubs 
•  flbould  be  permitted  to  grow;  since  the  least 
disadvantage  resulting  therefrom  would  be  the 
I088  of  all  the  fruit  that  should  fall  into  these 
thickets.  But  it  is  most  essential  'to  deepen  the 
trenches  which  carry  oíF  the  water,  in  proportion 
as  the  plant  increases  in  size,  and  as  the  roots  of 
course  pierce  deeper ;  for  if  the  trenches  are  left. 
at  a  depth  of  three  feet,  while  the  roots  are  six 
feet  in  the  earth,  it  foUow^,  that  the  lower  part  of 
the  cacao  plant  is  in  a  situation  of  too  great  hu- 
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tnidity,  and  rots  at  the  fev.el  of  the  water.  Tbi 
precaution  contributes  not  onlyto  make  the  plai 
tation  more  durabíe,  but  also  to  render  the  ero 
more  productive.  It  is  necess^ry  also  to  abstai 
from  cutting  any  branch  from  cacao  plants  airead 
in  a  State  of  produce.  Such  añ  operation  migl 
occasion  the  subsequent  crop  to  be  stronger ;  bi 
the  plants  become  enervated,  and  often  perisl 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  earth  and  the  nun 
ber  of  branches  jcut  ofil 

-  If  the  earth  of  the  plantations  be  pressed  an 
trampléd  by  animáis,  the  duration  of  the  plant 
diminished.  ^rrigation,  made  with  judgmen 
maintains  them  long  in  a  state  of  produce. 

WiTHERiNG. — The  fruit  of  the  cacao  withe 
on  the  tree  from  three  causes : — 

Firsts  When  the  plantation  is,  during  a  lor 
time,  inundated  with  water.  Plantations  of  caca 
which  had  only  been  cóvered  with  water  .thir 
hoürs,  have  had  the  fruit  totally  withered. 

Secondf  Very  abundánt  rains,  particularly 
very  damp  val  ley  s.     This  is  only  to  be  remedií 
by  keeping  the  plantation  well  drained,  that  ti 
water  may  not  remain  on  it 

Thirdi  A  iVant  of  necessary  irrigatioh,  and  ti 
watering  of  the  plantation  under  an  ardent  su 
The  vapour  from  the  earth  withers  the  fniit. 
.  the  rains  are  defícient  for  a  time,  and  an  exa 
sive  rain  succeeds,  the  fruit  of  the  cacao  al 
withers.  ' 
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•  This  desiccatíon  or  withering  takes  place  every- 
where  j  but,  in  some  places,  the  surplus  of  fruit 
whicb  the  tree  is  unable  to  nourish  is  alone  sub- 
ject  to  it.  In  others,  as  Araguita  and  Caocaga, 
it  wíthers  in  proportion  to  the 'northerly  rains.. 
The  soil  occasions  another  kind  of  withering: 
tile  pods  become  stinted,  containing  some  good 
and  somé  bad  grains.  The  Creóles  cali  this  de- 
ficüve. 

Harvest. — The  cacao  gives'  two  principal 
cíops  in  a  year ;  one  about  St  John's  Day,  the 
irther  towards  the  end  of  December.  The  cacao 
abo  rípens  and  is  gathered  during  the  whole 
year.  But  in  all  seasons,  the  people  of  Tierra 
Knne  make  it  a  point,  as  far  as  possible,  to  col- 
lect  their  crops  only  at  the  decline  oí^the  moon, 
because,  say  they,  experience  proves  that  this 
precaution  renders  the  cacao  more  solid,  and  less 
liable  to  spoiL 

Don  Fernando  Blanco,  an  inhabitant  of  Cara- 
cas,  maintained-,  however,  that  this  was  a  ridícu- 
kms  prejudice.  He  also  observed,  that  the  prac- 
tíce.  was  impossible,  since  it  would  -be  necessary 
to  make  the  whole  harvest  during  fifteen  days  of 
the  decline ;  but  that  in  thus  observing  the  phases 
of  the  moon,  the  cacao  would  never  be  gathered 
without  much  of  the  fruit  rotting  on  the  tree : 
great  advántages  would  therefore  be  lost  by  sus- 
pending  the  harvest  during  the  increase. 

To  collect  the  cacao,  those  Negroes  and  In- 
dians  are  employed  who  have  the  sharpest  sight. 
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•— that  only  the  ripe  fruit  may  be  gathered.  The 
mostTobust  and  active  are  chosen  to  carry  it  to 
the  places,  where  the  grain  is  to  be  shaken  out. 
The  aged  and  maimed  are  employed  to  shake  out 
the  grain.  This  operation  is  performed  ón  a 
place  well  swept,  ah(l  covered  with  green  leaves, 
on  which  they  place  the  cacao.  Some  open  the 
pody  and  others  strike  out  the  grain  with  a  small 
piece  of  wood,  which  must  not  be  sharp,  lest  It 
shoüld  injure  the  grain. 

The  good  and  bad  cacao  must  not  be  mingled 
.together.  There  are  four  sorts  of  cacao  in  every 
crop ;  the  ripe  and  in  good  condition,  the  green 
but  sound,.  the  worm-eaten,  and  the  rotten.  The 
íirst  quálity  is  best,  the  second  is  not  bad ;  but 
the  two  pthfers  shpuld  be  rejected. 

As  soon  as  that  which  is  not  fully  ripe  begins 
to  show  specks,  it  must  be  separated.  As  to  the 
pods  which  are  not  perfectly  ripe,  they  should 
remain  in  heaps  during  three  days  under  green 
banana  leaves,  that  they  may  ripen  before  they 
are  hulled.  When  the  cacao  is  put  in  store,  great 
care  is  necessary  not  to  leave  among  it  .an'y 
pieces  of  the  pod  or  leaves,  or  any  other  excre- 
mentitious  partióles.  This  care  must  be  repeated 
every  time  that  it  is  removed  from  the  store  or 
replaced  in  it. 

.  The  cacao  must  always  be  exposed  to  the  sua 
on  the  fourth  day  after  it  has  been  gathered,  and 
this  exposure  should  be  daily  repeated  until  it  is 
perfectly  dry.     When  that  is  the  case,  the  gratn^ 
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burst  on  being  squeezed,  their  shell  resounds 
when  struck,  and  they  no  longer  become.heated 
•  on  being  placed  in  heaps:  the  latter'is  the  best 
proof  that  ttie  moisture  injurious  to  their  preser- 
vatíon  is  dissipated.  If  the  cacao  is.  not  suffi- 
ciently  exposed  to  the  sun,  it  becomes  mouldy ; 
if  Itoo  much,  it  Avithers  and  easily  pulverizes  ;  in 
either  case  it  soon  rots.  ' 

When  the  quantity  of  cacao  gathered  is  con- 
siderable, it  fs  placed  in  the  sunshine  by  a  hundred 
quintáis  at  a  time,  unless  the  cultivator  has  a  suf- 
ficient  niimber  of  persons  employed  to  expose  a 
greater  quantity :  this  operation  is  indispensable, 
te  prevent  it  from  becoming  mouldy.  If  the  rains 
prevent  this  exposure  to  the  sun,  it  is  necessary, 
as  soon  ás  it  is  sufficiently  cleared  or  puriíied,  to 
spread  it  in  apartments,  galleries,  or  halls,  with 
which  the  plantations  of  cacao  must  he  provided : 
this  operation  cannot  be  delayed  without  danger 
of  losing  the  crop. 

It  is  to  be  wished  that  stoves  were  employed  to 
dry  the  cacao  when  the  sun  fails ;  but  this  expe- 
^ent,  so  simple  and  important,  is  unknown  in 
Tierra  Firme. 

It  is  almost  universally  believed,  that  the  most 
essential  precaution  for  preserving  the  cacao  con- 
sists  in  gathering  it  at  the  decline  of  the  moon. 
Depons  beíieves  that  they  may  more  seriously 
calcúlate  on  the  care  of  depositing  it  in  apartments 
so  hermetically  closed  that  the  air  cannot  pene- 
trate  :  it  would  beadvisable  to  make  those  apart- 
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ments  of  wood,  fot  the  more  perfect  exclusión  of 
moisture.  The  floor  should  be  elevated  two  feet. 
Under  the  floor.a  pan  of  coals  is  placed. covered  , 
with  a  funnel,  the  point  of  which  enters  into  the 
heap  of  cacao,  and  there  diffuses  the  vapour.  In 
the  apartment  \yhich  contains  the  cacao,  some . 
persons  place  bottles  of  vinegar,  slightly  stoppeld 
with  papfer,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  worms. 

The  cacao  which  begins  to  show  specks,  iftay 
be  preserved  from  entire  corruption  by  a  slight 
applícation  of  brine.  This  occasions  a  small  de* 
gree  of  fermentation,  which  is  sufficient  to  destroy 
the  worms,  and  to  preserve  the  cacao  during  a 
considerable  time  from  new  attacks.  Why  is  not 
this  preservative  also  employed  after  the  cacao  i& 
dried,  and  when  placed  in  the  store,  where  it 
awaits  the  purchaser  ? 

At  San  Philip  they  make  use  of  smoke  to  pre-» 
serve  the  cacao;  it  is  also  ascertained  that  fine 
salt,  thrown  in  small  quantities  on  the  cacao,  pro- 
.  t^cts  it  from  worms. 

Much  has  been  done  for  the  cacao  when  it  has 
been  cleared.of  all  green  or  dead  grains,  and  of  all 
•  extraneous  articles;  when  it  has  received  no 
bruise  or  injury  in  the  operation  of  drying  j  and 
when  it  has  been  subsequently  kept  in  a  place 
that  is  dry  and  not  exposed  to  the  air :  yet,  even 
with  all  these  precautions,  cacao  of  the  best  quality 
is  seldom  found  marketable  at  the  end  of  a  year* 

These  circumstances  sufficiently  prove,  that  the 
culture   of  cacao  requires  attention  more  thaa 
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Science,  vigilance  rather  than  genius;  and  assidu* 
ity  in  preference  to  theory.  Choice  of  ground, 
distríbution  and  draining  of  the  waters,  positíons 
of  the  trees  destined  to  sbadé  the  cacao,  *are  al- 
most  the  only  points  ^vhich  require  more  than 
cpmmon  intelligence.  Less  expense  is  also  re- 
quired  for  an  establishment  of  this  kind,  than  fpr 
any  other  of  equal  revenue.  Qne  labourer  is  suf- 
/  fident  for  the  preservation  and  harvest  of  a  tbou- 
/  sandj^^iUs,  each  of  which  should  yield  at  least 
I  one  pound  of  cacao  in  ground  of  modérate 
quality,  añd  a  pound  and  a  half  in  the  best  soil. 
By  an  averaged  calculatiojí,  of  twenty  ounces  to 
each  plant,  the  thousaríd  plants  must  produce  ^^^t^r^^ 
twelve  hundred  and  ñfty  pounds,  which,  at  the 
customary  price  of  twenty  dollars  per  hundred» 
produce  two  hundred  and  fífty  dollars  per  annum 
for  each  labourer.  The  expenses  of  the  planta- 
'  tions,  including  those  of  utensils,  machines,,  and 
buildings,  are  also  less  considerable  for  cacao  than 
for  any  other  produce.  The  delay  of  the  first 
crop,  and  the  accidents  peculiar  to  cacao,  can 
alone  diminish  the  number  of  planters' attached 
to  its  culture,  and  induce  a  preference.  to  other 
commodities. 

The  cacao  plant  is  *  not  in  a  state  of  perfect 
produce-till  the  eighth  year  in  the  interior,  and 
the  nintfa  in  plantations  on  the  coast.  Yet,  by  a 
singularity  which  situation  alone  can  explain,.the 
crops  of  cacao  commence  in  the  sixth  year  in  the 
valley  of  Goapa,  and  at  the  east  of  the  mouth  of 
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the  Tuy.  Iii  the  vicinity  of  the  line,  and  on  the 
banks  of  Rio  Negro,  theplantations  are  in  full 
produce  in  the  fourth,  or  at  most  the  fifth  year. 

The  cacao  tree  continúes  productive  to  the  age 
of  fifty  years  on  the  coast,  and  thirty  years  in  the 
interior  country. 

In  general  the  culture  and  preparation  of  cacao 
receive  more  attention  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Tierra  Firme  than  in  other  places,  and  even  in 
the  French  colonies.  It  is  true  that  the  excel- 
lence  of  soil  contributes  much  to  the  quality  of 
the  article,  but,  without'the  assistance  derived 
from  art,  it  wpuld  be.far  from  possessing  that 
süperiority  awarded  to  it  by  commerce  o  ver  the 
f::^cao  of  every  other  country. 

The  province  of  Caracas,*  says  Humboldt,  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  produced  an- 
nually  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  fanegas,  of 
which  a  hundred  thousand  were  consumed  in 
Spain,  and  thirty  thousand  in  the  province.  Es- 
timating  a  fanega  of  cacao  at  only  twenty-five 
piastres  for  the  pfice  given  at  Cádiz,  we  find,  that 
the  total  valué  of  the  Qxportation  of  cacao,  by  the 
six  ports  of  the  former  Capitania-General  of  Ca- 
racas,! amounts  to  four  million  eight  hundred 

^  The  province,  not  the  former  Capitania-General»  cense- 
quently  excluding  the  cacao  plantations  of  Cumana,  of  the 
proviqce  of  Barcelona,  of  Maracaibo,  of  Varinas,  and  of  Spa- 
hish  Guayana. 

f  St  Thomas  in  New  Guayana,  or  Angostura,  Cumana, 
Nueva  Barcelona,  La  Guayra,  Porto  Cabello,  and  Maracaibo. 
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thousand  piastrés.  So  important  an  object  of 
commercé  merits  a  careful  discussion ;  and  I 
ñatter  myself,  that,  from  the  great  number  of 
materials  I  have  coUected  on  all  the  brancbes  of 
colonial  agriculture,  I  shall  be  able  to  add  some- 
thing  to  the  Information  published  by  M.  Depons, 
in  his  valuable  work  on  the  provinces  qf  Vene- 
zuela. 

The  .tree  that  produces  tífe  cacao  is  not  at  pre-  ' 
•sent  found  wild  in  tfie.  forests  of  Tierra  Firme,  to 
the  north  of  Xhp  Orinoco :  we  began  to  find  it 
'  only  beyond  the  cataracts  of  Atures  and  May- 
pures.  It  aboun(ls  particularly  near  the  banks  of 
the  Ventuari,  and  on  the  Upper  Orinoco,  between 
the  Padamo  and  the  Gehette.  This  scarcity  of 
wild  cacao  trees  in  Soujth  America,  north  of  the  * 
latitude  of  6%  is  a  very  curious  phenomenon  of 
botanical  geography,  and  yet  little  known.  This 
phenomenon  appears  so  much  the  more  surpris- 
in^,  as,  according  to.the  annual  produce  of  the 
harvest,  the  number  of  trees  in  fuU  bearing  ia 
the  cacao  plantations  of  Caracas,  Nueva 'Barce^ 
lona,  Venezuela,  Varinas,  and  Maracaibo,  is  esti- 
mated  at  more  than  sixteen  millions.  The  wild 
cacao  tree  has  many  branches,  and  is  covered 
with  a  tufted  and  dark*  foliage.  It  bears  a  very 
small  fruit,  like  that  variety  which  the  ancient 
Mexicans  called  tiakacahuatl. .  Transplantéd 
into  the  conucos  of  the  Indians  of  Cassiquiare 
and  the  Rio  Negro,  the  wild  tree  preserves  for 
several  generations  that  forcé  of  vegetable  life 
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tvhích  makes  it  bear  fruit  in  tKe  fourth  year ; 
while  in  the*  province  of  Caracas,  the  harvest 
begins  only  the  sixth,  seventh,  or  eighth  year; 
They  are  later  in  the  inland  parts  than  on  the 
coasts  and  in  the  valley  of  Guapa  We  met  with 
no  tribe  on  the  Orinoco  that  prepared  a  beverage 
with  the  seeds  of  the  cacao  tree.  The  savages 
suck  thfe  pulp  of  the  pod,  and  throw  away  the 
'  seeds,  .which  are  ofteil  found  in  heaps.wher.e  they 
have  'passed  the  night.  TÍiough  the  chorote,  • 
which  is  a  very  weak  infusión  of  .cacao,  is  consi- 
dered  on  the  coast  to  be  a  very  ancient  beverage, 
no  historical  fact  proves,  that  chocolate,  or  any 
preparation  whatever  of  cacao,  was  known  to  the 
natives  of  Venezuela  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards.  It  appears  to  me  more  prgbable,  that 
the  cacao  plantations  of  Caracas  were  made  in 
imitation  of  thbse  of  México  and  Guatimala ;  and 
that  the  Speniards  inhabiting  Tierra  Firme  learned, 
the  cultivation  of  the  cacao  tree,  sheltered  in  ils 
youth  by  the  foHage  of  the  erythina  and  plantain, 
the  fabí'ication  of  cakes  of  chocolate,  and  the  use 
of  the  liquid  of  the  same  ñame,  by  their  Commu- 
nications with  México,  Guatimala,  and  Nicara- 
gua, three  countries,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  of  Tolteck  and  Azteck  origin.* 

♦  Father  Gilí  has  very  clcarly  shown,  from  .two  passages  in 
Torquemado,  (Monarquía  Indiana,  lib.  xiv.  cap.  14.  et  42. ), 
that  the  Mexícans  prepared*  the  infusión  cold ;  and  that  the 
Spaniards  have  introduced  the  custom  of  preparing  chocolate 
by  boiliog  water  with  the  paste  of  cacao. 
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"  He  who  has  drunk  one  cup,'*  says  the  page 
of  Ferdinand  Cortez,  ".can  travel  a  whole  day 
•without  any  other  food,  especially  in  very  hot 
climates  ;  for  chocolate  is  by  its  nature  cold  and 
refreshing."  We  shall  not  suSscribe  to  the  latter 
part  of  this  assertion ;  but  we  shall  soon  have 
occasion,  in  our  voyage  on  the  Orinoco,  and  our 
exCursions  toward  the  summit  of  the  Cordilleras, 
to  celébrate  the  salutary  properties  of  chocolate. 
AJike  easy  to  convey  and  employ  as  an  aliment, 
it  contains  a  large  quantity  of  nutritive  and  sti- 
xnulating  particles  in  a  small  compass.  It  has 
been  said  with  truth,  that,  in  África,  rice,  gum, 
and  shea  buttér,  assist  man  in  crossing  the  de- 
serts.  In  the  New  World,  chocolate  and  the 
flower  of  maize  have  rehdered  accessible  tb  him 
the  table-lands*  of  the  Andes,  and  vast  uninha- 
bited  forests. 

The  cacao  harvest  is  extremely  variable.  The 
tree  vegetates  with  such  strength,*  that  flowers 
spring  out  even  from  the  ligneous  roots,  wherever 
the  earth  leaves  them  uncovered.  It  suffers 
from  the  north-east  winds,  even  wheñ  these 
winds  lower  the  temperattíre  only  a  few  degrees. 
The  heavy  showers  that  fall  irregularly  after  the 
rainy  season  during  the  winter  months,  from 
December  to  March,  are  alsó  very  hurtful  to  the 
cacao  tree. .  The  proprietor  of  a  plantation  of 
fifty  thousand  trees  often  loses  the  valué  of  more 
than  four  or  fíve  thousand  piastres  in  cacao  in  one- 
hoür.     Great  humidity  is  favourable  to  the  tree 
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only  when  it  augments  progressively,  and  is  for 
a  long  tíme  uninterruptjsd.  If,  in  the  season  of 
drought^  the  leaves  and  the  young  fruit  be  wetted 
by  a*  violent  shower,  the  fruit  falls  from  the  stem. 
It  appears  that  tfie  vessels,  which  absorb  water, 
break  from  being  rendered  turgid.  But  if  the 
cacao  harvest  be  one  of  the  most  uncertain,  on 
account  of  the  fatal  effects  of  intemperate  seasOns, 
and  the  great  number  of  worms,  insects,  birdd, 
and  quadrupeds,  that  devour  the  pod  of  the  cacao 
tree  j  if  this  branch  of  agriculture  have  the  dis- 
advantage  of  obliging  the  new  planter  to  wait 
eight  or  ten  years  for  the  fruit  of  his  labours,  and 
of  yielding  an  article  of  very  difficult  preserva- 
tion  ;*  we  raust*not  forget,  that  the  cacao  planta- 
tions*  require  a  rñuch  less  number  of  labourers 
I  thanmóst  others.  This  consideration  is  of  hígh 
J  importance,  at  a  time  whea  ali  the  nations  of 
Europe  hav.e  nobly  resolved  to  put  an  end  tp  the 
slave  trade.  •  One  Negro  is  sufficient  for  a  thou- 
sand  trees,  which  may  yield  on .  an  average  an- 
nually  twelve  fanegas  of  cacao.  It  is  true,  that 
in  the  island  of  Cuba,  one  larg^  sugar  plantation, 
with  three  hundred  blacks,  yields,  one  year  with 
another,  forty  thousand  arrobas  óf  sugar,  the 
valué  of  which,  at  forty  piastres  the  cask,t 
amounts  to  one  hundred  thousand  piastres  ;  and 

• 

*  The  cacao  of  Guayaquil  keeps  better  thán  that  of  Cara- 
cas.. 

f  A  cask  (caxa)  weighs  from  ñfteen  and  a  half  to  sixteen 
arrobasi  each  arroba  =  25  pounds  Spanish.  •  * 
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thaty  in  the  province  of  Venezuela,  cacao  to  the 
valué  óf  a  hundred  thousand  piastres,  or  four 
thousánd  fanegas,  when  the  fanega  is  at  twenty- 
five  piastres  only,  requires  three  hundred,  or  three 
hundred  and  thirty  Negroes.  The  two  hundred 
thousand  casks  of  sugar,  or  threq  míUion  two 
hundred  thousand  arrobas,*  which  the  island  of 
Cuba  has  anníially  exported  from  1812  to  1814, 
amount  to  eight  millions  of  piastres,  and  might 
be  fabricated  with  twenty-four  thousand  Negroes, 
if  the  island  had  only  very  large  plantations ;  but 
this  supposition  is  not  conformable  to  the  state 
of  the  colony,  and  the  natare  of  things.  In  1811 
the  island  of  Cuba  employed  one  hundred  and 
forty-three  thousand  Negroes  in  the  fields  alone ; 
while  the  Capitania-General  of  Caracas,  which 
produces,  but  does  not  export,  two  hundred  thou- 
sand* fanegas  of  cacao  a-year,  or  to  the  valué  of 
five  millions  of*  piastres,  has,  both  in  the  towns 
and  in  the  fields,  only  sixty  thousand  Negroes. 
It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add,  that  these  results 
vary  with  the  prices  of  sugar  and  cacao. 

The  finest  plantations  of  cacao  are  found  in 
the  province  of  Caracas  along  the  coast,  between 
Caravalleda  and  the  moijth  of  the  river  Tucuyo,t 
in  the  valleys  of  Cancagua,  Capaya,  Curiepe,  and 
Guapo  j  and  in  those  of  Cupira,  between  Cape 

*  The  haciendas  of  Choroni,  Ocumare,  Chuao,  Turiamo, 
Guaiguaza* . 

-{-  The  two  provinces  of  Caracas  and  of  Nue^  Barcelona 
9fe  disputing  this  very  fcrtile  tract  of  grpund. 
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Codera  and  Cape  Uñare,  near  Arora,  Barquía-' 
meto,  Guigue,  and  Uritucü.  The,  cacaq  thát 
grows  on  the  banks  of  the  Uritucu,  at  the  eü- 
trance  of  the  Llanos,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  San 
Sebastian  de  las  Reyes,  is  considered  as  of  the 
first  quality. .  Next  tó  the  cacao  of  Uritucu  conies 
that  of  Guigue,  of  Cancagua,  of  Capaya,  and  of 
Oupira.  The  merchants  of  Cádiz  assign  the  first 
rank  to  the  cacao  of  Caracas,  immediately  after 
that  of  Soconusco;  and  its  price  is  generally 
from  -thirty  to  forty  per  cent  higher  than  that  of 
Guayaquil. 

It  is  only  sin  ce  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  that  the  Dutch,  tranquil  possessors  of 
the  island  of  Cura9oa,^  awakened  by  their  smug- 
gling  the  agricultural  industry  of  the  inhabitanfs 
of  the  neighbouring  coasts,  and  that  cacao  has 
become  an  object  of  exportation  in  the  province 
of  Caracas.  We  are  ignorant  of  every  thing  that 
passed  in  those  countries  before  the  establishment 
of  the  Biscay  Company  of  Guipúzcoa  in  1728. 
No  precise  statistical  fact  has  reached  us;  we 
only  know,  that  the  exportation  of  cacao  from 
Caracas  scarcely  amounted,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  to  thirty  thousand  fane- 
gas a-3*ar.  From  1730  to  1748,  the  Company 
sent  to  Spain  eight  hundred  and  fiíly-eight  thoil- 
sand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-eight  fanegas, 
which  make  on  an  average  fprty-seven  thousand 
seven  hundred  fanegas  a-year:the  pnce  of  the 
fanega  fell  in  1732  to  forty-five  piastres,  when  jt 
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had  before  kept  at  eighty  piastres !  In  1768  the 
cultívatÍQn  had  so  much  augmented,  that  thc  ex- 
portation  rose  to  eighty  thousand  síx  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  fanegas.*  According  to  the  regis- 
ters  of  the  custom-house  at  La  Guayra,  the  ex- 
ports,  without  counting  the  produce  of  ilHcit 
trade,  were 

In  1789  of  103,65.5  fanegas, 

1792  —  100,592 

1794  —  111,133 

1796  —    75,538 

1797  _    70,832 

In  an  oíHcial  document,  taken  from  thc  papers 
of  the  minister  of  finance,t  the  annual  produce 
(la  cosecha)  of  the  province  of  Caracas  is  esti- 
mated  at  a  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand 
fanegas  of  cacao ;  thh-ty-three  thousand  of  which 
are  for  home  consumption ;  ten  thousand  for 
other  Spanish  colonies ;  seventy-seven  thousand 
for  the  raother-country ;  fifteen  thousand  for  the 
¡lUcit  commerce  with  the  French,  EngUsh,  Dutch, 
and  Danish  colonies.  From  I789  to  1793,  the 
importation  of  cacao  frdm  Caracas  into  Spain 
has  been,  on  an  average,  seventy-seven  thousand 

♦  Of  these  80,659  fanegas,  50,319  were  scnt  dircctly  to 
Spain,  16,36^  to  La  Vera  Cruz,  11,160  to  the  Canarios,  and 
2,316  to  the  West  India  Islands. 

t  Report  (MS)  of  the  Count  of  Casa  Valencia,  counscllor 
in  the  department  of  the  Indíes,  to  Don  Pedro  Várela,  mini- 
ster of  Real  Hacienda,  on  the  conimcrcc  of  Caracas,  thc  13th 
June  1797,  fol.  46. 

YOL.  II.  G 
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seven  hundred  and  nineteen  fan^as  a-year,  ot' 
which  sixty-five  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
rixty-six  have  been  consuméd  in  the  country, 
and  eleven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  íifly*-three 
exported  to  Franca,  Italy,  and  Germany.t  Ac- 
cordíng  to  niimerous*  mformations,  which  were 
coUected  on  the  spot,  these  estimations  are  still 
somewhat  too  low.  The  books  of  the  custom- 
house  of  La  Guayra  alone  give,  on  a  mean,  in 
time  of  peace,  an  exportation  of  eighty  thousand 

f  According  to  the  registeriB  of  the  portt  of  Spain,  the  im- 
portation  of  cacao  from  Caracas  ¡nto  the  peninsula  was. 

In  1789 78,406  fanegas  88  Ibs. 

1790 74,089    3  — 

1791 71,500   43  — 

1792 87,656    3i  — 

1798 76,983    4  — 

Annual  average,  77»719  fanegas. 
Of  these  77,719  fanegas,  60,202  were  consumed  in  thepro- 
vinces  of  Spain  not  privileged  (provincias  contribuyentes), 
and  5,564  in  the  privileged  provinces  (provincias  exemptas), 
as  Nayarre,  Biscay,  &c.    The  exportation  from  Spain  wns, 

In  1789 13,718  fanegas  98  Ibs. 

1790 6,421    80  — 

1791 21,446   17  — 

1792 17,452    48  — 

1793 728    23  — 

Annual  average,  1 1,953  fanegas. 
As  in  the  complicatcd  systera  of  the  Spanish  custoro-houses, 
the  cacao  of  Caracas  is  subjecit  to  a  very  diíTerent  duty,  ac- 
cording as  it  Í8  consumed  in  the  pcninsula,  or  exported  out 
of  the  kingdom  (in  the  first  case,  fifty-two  and  a  half  per  cent» 
and  in  the  second,  twenty-nine  and  a  half),  a  great  quantity 
of  cacao  is  reimportcd  ¡nto  Spain. 
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or  a  hundred  thousand  fanegas  a-year.     We  niay 

safeij  augment  this  sum  a  fourth  or  fifth,  on  ac- 

count  of  the  illícit  trade  with  Trinidad  and  the 

other  West  India  Islands.     It  appears  probable, 

that  from  1800  to  1806,  the  last  períod  of  ínter. 

nal  tranquillity  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  the  an* 

niud  produce  of  the  cacao  plantations  of  the  Ca- 

pitania-GeneraJ  g£  Caracas  was  at  least  a  hundred 

and  ninety-three  thousand  fanegas ;  of  which  we 

may  allot  to  the  province  of  Caracas    -     150,000 

ofMaracaibo     -     -    20,000 
ofCumana      -      -      18,000 
of  Nueva  Barcelona       5,000 
The  crops  that  are  gathered  twice  a-year,  at 
the  end  of  June  and  of  December,  vary  much  j 
yet  less  than  those  of  the  olive  and  vine  in  Eu- 
rope.     Of  the  hundred  and.  ninety-three  thou- 
sand fanegas  of  cacao  which  the  Capitania-Gene- 
ral  of  Caracas  produces,  a  hundred. and  forty-five 
thousand  pass  over  to  Europe,  either  by  the  ports 
of  the  peninsula,  or  by  contraband  trade. 

These  estimations*  are  the  result  of  a  great 
number  of  local  statements,  that  Europe  con- 
sumes, in  its  present  state  of  civilization, — 

*  TTie  EnglUh  West  India  Islands  exported  of  sugar  to 
different  parta  of  the  world,  in  1812,  raore  than  238,000  hogs*- 
heads,  at  14  cwt.  or  326,000,000  pounds;  of  which  Jamaica 
alone,  with  350,000  Negroes,  fumished  189,000,000  pounds. 
The  produce  of  Cuba  and  that  of  San  Domingo  together,  have 
been  estiraated  at  120,000,(KX)  pounds  of  sugar.  When  we 
State  the  annual  consumption  of  cacao  in  Europe  at  23,000,000, 
and  that  of  sugar  at  450,000,000  pounds,  we  think  we  give  the 
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Francs.* 

^23  miliions  of  pounds  of  cacao,  at 

120  fr.  the  hundred  weight,  27,000,000 

32  miliions  of  pounds  of  tea,  at  4  fr. 

a-pound,  -  -  128,000,000 

140  miliions  of  pounds  of  coffee,  at 

114  fr.  the  hundred  weight,  159,(500,000 

450  miliions  of  pounds  of  sugar,  at 

54  fr.  the  hundred  weight,       -       243,000,000 


Total  valué,*        558,200,000 

The  first  of  these  four  productions,  wnich  have 

become  within  two  or  three  centuries  the  princi- 

real  numbers,  exact  to  one-fífth.  This  degree  of  precisión 
may  be  attained,  by  estimating  with  care  the  exportation  of 
those  countries  that  furnish  the  grcatest  quantity  of  cacao  and 
sugar  for  the  European*  trade ;  for  ínstance,  with  respect  to 
cacao,  the  exportation  of  the  ports  of  Tierra  Firme,  Guayaquil, 
and  Guatimala ;  and  for  sugar,  that  óf  the  English,  Spanish, 
and  French  West  India  Islands.  We  shall  remark,  on  this 
occasion,  that  the  consumption  of  sugar  is  stated,  in  the  statis- 
tical  tablcs  of  Franco,  to  amount,  in  1800,  to  54,000,000 ;  in 
1817  it  was  56,400,000  pounds. 

*  In  1818  the  price  of  cacao  at  London  was,  for  the  cacao 
of  Caracas,  from  L.6  to  L.6.  lOs. ;  for  cacao  of  inferior  quality, 
from  L.4.  lOs.  to  L.3.  lOs.  the  hundred  weight ;  coffee  was,  at  a 
mean,  95s.  the  hundred  weight ;  sugar,  from  40$.  to  50s.  The 
price  of  these  last  two  articles  has  considerably  risen  since  the 
publication  of  Mr  Colquhoun's  work.  It  is  difficult  to  fíx  a 
genera]  statement  for  the  price  of  tea,  on  account  of  the  great 
difference  between'the  various  qualities.  In  1817,  the  im- 
portation  of  sugar  from  the  East  Indics  into  the  port  of  Lon- 
don was  only  50,000  bags,  or  5,500,000  pounds.  In  order  to 
form  a  more  precise  idea  of  the  impolrtance  of  European  com- 
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pal  objects.  of  commerce  and  colonial  industry, 
belongs  exclusively  to  America ;  the  second  to 
Asia  exclusively,  for  the  exportation  of  cacao 
from  the  Philippine  Isles  is  yet  of  as  little  im- 
portance  as  the  attempts  which  have  been  made 
to  cultívate  tea  in  Brazil,  the  islán d  of  Trinidad, 
and  Jamaica.     The  provinces  of  Caracas  furnish 
nearly  two-thirds  of  all  the  cacao  that  is  consum- 
ad in  the  westem  and  southem  parts  of  Europe. 
This  result  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  being  con- 
trary  to  what  is  generally  believéd  :  but  the  cacao 
of  Caracas,  Maracaibo,  and  Cumana,  is  not  all  of 
the  same  quality.     We  have  just  seen,  that  the 
Count  of  Casa  Valencia  estimates  the  consump- 
tion  of  Spain  ^t  only  six  or  seven  millions  of 
pounds;  the  Abbé  Hervas  íixes  it  at  nine  niiU 
lions.      Every  person   who  has  long  inhabited 
■Spain,  Italy,  and  France,  must  have  observed, 
^hat  the  use  of  chocolate  is  frequent  only  in  the 
:Érst  of  these  countries  among  the  poorer  class 
of  people  j  and  therefore  will  scarcely  believe, 
'that  Spain  consumes  but  a  third  of  the  cacao  • 
imported  into  Europe. 

The  late  wars  have  had  much  more  fatal  eífects 
on  the  cacao  trade  of  Caracas,  than  on  that  of 
Ouayaquil.  On  account  of  the  increase  of  price, 
less  cacao  of  the  íirst  quality  has  been  consumed 

merce  ia  sugar»  cofíce»  tea,  and  cacao,  we  shall  hcre  cali  to 
miad,  that  the  valué  of  all  the  importations  ofEngland  amounts, 
from  1805  to  1810,  on  an  average,  to  1200  millions  of  francs 
yearly. 
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in  £urof)e.  Instead  of  mixing,  as  wa3  done  for- 
merly  for  common  chocolate,  óne  qiiarter  of  the 
cacao  of  Caracas  with  three  quartera  of  that  of 
Guayaquil,  the  latter  has  been  employed  puré  iü 
Spain.  We  must  here  remark^  that  a  great  deal 
of  cacao  of  ún  inferíoT  quality,  such  as  that  of 
Marañon,  the  Rio  Negro,  Honduras,  and  the  hl- 
and  of  Santa  Lucia,  bears  the  ñame,  in  commerce, 
of  Guayaquil  cacao.  The  exportation  from  that 
port  amounts  only  to  60,000  fanegas ;  consequent- 
ly  it  is  two-thirds  less  than  that  of  the  ports  of 
the  fonner  Capitania-General  of  Caracas. 

Though  the  plantations  of  cacao  have  augment- 
ed  in  the  provinces  of  Cumana,  Barcelona,  and 
Maracaibo,  in  proportion  as  they  have  diminished 
in  Úie  province  of  Caracas,  it  is  still  believed  that^ 
in  general,  this  ancient  branch  of  agricultura! 
indiistry  gradually  declines.  Cofiee  and  cotton 
trees  progressively  take  place  on  many  spots  of 
the  cacao,  of  which  the  Ungering  harvests  weary 
the  patience  of  the  cultivaton  It  is  also  asserted, 
that  the  new  plantations  of  cacao  are  less  pro- 
ductive  than  the  oíd;  the  trees  do  not  acquire 
the  same  vigour,  and  yield  later  and  less  abun- 
dant  fruit.  The  soil  is  still  accused  of  being 
exhausted ;  but  we  think  it  is  rather  the  atmos* 
phere  that  is  changed  by  the  progress  of  clear* 
ing  and  cultívation.  The  air  that  reposes  on  a 
virgin  soil  covered  with  forests,  is  loaded  with 
humidity,  and  those  gaseous  mixtures  that  serve 
for  the  nutriment  of  plants,  and  arise  from  the  de- 
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composition  of  organic  substances.  When  a  coun- 
try  has  b^en  long  subjected  to  cultivation,  it  is 
uot  tbe  proportions  between  tlie  azote  and  oxygen 
that  vary.  Tbe  constituent  bases  of  the  atmos- 
phere  remain  unaltered ;  but  it  no  longer  contains, 
íq  a  rtate  of  suspensión,  those  binary  and  ternary 
mixtures  of  carbón,  azote,  and  hydrqgen,  which 
a  virgin  soU  exhales»  and  which  are  regarded  as 
a  source  of  fecundity.  The  air,  purer  and  iess 
charged  with  miasmata  and  heterogeneous  emana- 
tions,  becomes  at  the  same  tin^e  drier.  The  eias- 
ticity  of  the  vapours  undergoes  a  sensible  dími- 
nution.  On  land  anciently  cleared,  and  conse- 
quently  little  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
cacao  tree,  for  instance  in  the  West  India  Islands, 
the  fruit  is  almost  as  sinall  as  that  of  the  wild 
cacao  tree,  It  is,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
cu  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Orinoco,  añer  having 
crossed  the  Llanos,  that  we  find  the  true  country 
of  the  cacao  tree ;  thick  forests,  in  which,  on  a 
virgin  soil,  and  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  con- 
tinually  humid,  the  trees  furnish  from  the  fourth 
year  abundant  crops.  Wherever  the  soil  is  not  ex- 
hausted,  the  fruit  is  become  by  cultivation  larger 
and  Iess  bitter,  but  also  more  late. 

On  seeing  the  produce  of  cacao  diminish  gradu- 
ally  in  Tierra  Firme,  it  may  be  inquired,  whether 
the  consumption  will  diminish  in  the  same  pro- 
portion  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  rest  of  Europe  ^ 
or  whether  it  be  not  probable,  that,  by  tlie  des- 
truction  of  the  cacao  plantations,  th€;  prícc  will 
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augment  suíficientíy  to  aronse  anew  tlie  industry 
of  the  cultivator  ?  Tliis  latter  opinión  is  generally 
admitted  by  those  who  deplore,  at  Caracas,  the 
diminution  of  so  ancient  and  beneíicial  a  branch 
of  commerce.  In  proportion  as  civilization  ex- 
tends  toward  the  humid  forests  of  the  interior, 
the  banks  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon,  or 
toward  the  valleys  that  furrow  the  eastern  de- 
clivity  of  the  Andes,  the  new  planters  will  find 
lands  and  an  atmosphere  equally  favourable  to  the 
culture  of  the  cacao  tree. 

It  is  known,  that  the  Spaniards  in  general  dread 
the  mixture  of  vanilla  with  the  cacao,  as  irritating 
the  nervous  system ;  the  fruit,  therefore,  of  that 
orchideous  plant  is  entirely  neglected  in  the  pro- 
vince  of  Caracas,  though  abundant  crops  of  it 
might  be  gathered  on  the  humid  and  feverous 
coast  between  Porto  Cavello  and  Ocumare ;  espe- 
cially  at  Turiamo,  where  the  fruits  of  the  epiden- 
drum  vanilla  attain  a  length  of  eleven  or  twelve 
inches.  The  English  and  the  Anglo-Americans 
often  seek  to  make  purchases  of  vanilla  at  the 
port  of  La  Guayra,  but  the  merchants  procure 
with  difficulty  a  very  small  quantity.  In  the 
valleys  that  descend  from  the  chain  of  the  coast 
toward  the  Caribbean  Sea,  in  the  province  of 
Truxillo,  as  well  as  in  the  Missions  of  Guayana 
near  the  Cataracts  of  the  Orinoco,  a  great  quantity 
of  vanilla  might  be  coUected ;  the  produce  of 
which  would  be  still  more  abundant,  if,  according 
to  the  practice  of  the  Mcxicans,  the  plant  were 
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disentangled  from  time  to  time  from  the  creep- 
XMíg  plants  by  which  it  is  entwined  and  stífled. 


SECTION  VI. 


TOBACCO. 


The  culture  of  this  plant,  which  the  soil  prin- 
cipally  favoured,  and  which  might  be  prosecuted 
OH  a  large  or  small  scale»  and  without  costly  uten- 
sils  or  expeusive  machines,  was  adapted,  in  every 
respect,  to  a  people  scattered,  who  had  no  other 
means  of  existing  except  by  labour  and  perseve- 
rance.  The  culture  and  preparation  of  tobáceo 
does  not  require  fatiguing  labour,  but  great  care : 
the  least  negligence  in  the  weeding  and  other  pro- 
ceedings,  which  will  be  detailed,  occasions  the 
loss  of  the  crop. 

NuRSERiEs. — Tobacco  requires  a  fat  and  hu- 
nnid  soil.  Uritucu  has  sand  mingled  with  the 
mould,  and  produces  the  best  tobáceo.  It  would 
reproduce  itself  from  its  seed ;  but  they  establish 
nurseries,  which  demand  a  rich  soil  where  the 
Mí^ater  does  not  settle  and  stagnate ;  for  the  seeds 
vrould  rot  instead  of  sprouting. 

The  time  chosen  for  sowing  is  from  the  month 

of  August  until  in  November.     ITie  first  care  is 

^o  prevent,  by  good  enclosures,  animáis  from  en- 

tering  the  nurseries.     After  having  íinished  sow- 
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ing,  they  water  the  earth,  and  this  operation 
repeated  as  aften  as  the  want  of  rain  reoders 
necessary.  The  cotyledons  appear  on  the  eigl 
day ;  and  the  young  plants  are  covered  with  lai 
leaves  of  heliconía  or  plantain,  to  shelter  them  íh 
the  direct  actíon  of  the  sun.  The  weeds  whi 
spring  up  at  the  same  time  with  the  tobáceo  i 
very  injurious  to  it ;  they  are  pulled  up  by  t 
hand,  taking  care  not  to  aífect  the  young  pía: 
It  is  often  necessary  to  sow  the  land  a  seco 
time ;  but  they  are  always  obliged  to  scatter  ]i< 
seeds  in  the  parts  where  the  plant  has  made 
appearance.  It  is  very  rare  that  the  first  sowi 
does  not  leave  large  spaces  unproductive» 
the  end  of  forty  or  fifty  days  the  tobáceo  is  to 
transplanted. 

Planting. — In  the  mean  time  the  land  dest 
ed  to  be  planted  is  prepared.  It  is  broken  in 
sufficient  degree,  that  the  rains  may  easily  d 
solve  the  salts,  provoke  fermentation,  and  ma 
the  tobáceo  shoot  forth  handsome  sprigs  and  lo 
roots.  When  the  moment  of  planting  is  arrivc 
the  young  plant  is  taken  up  with  all  possible  c£ 
tion,  particularly  guarding  it  in  its  transportati 
against  the  ardour  of  the  sun,  and  against  beii 
bruised.  If  the  weather  is  dry,  it  is  advisable 
water  the  nursery  the  evening  before,  that  t 
young  plants  may  be  more  cool  and  fresh  wb 
taken  up,  and  more  disposed  for  the  new  gern 
nation. 

The  tobáceo  is  planted  in  Unes  three  feet  ai 
a  half  distant  from  each  other.     The  boles  a 
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made  at  two  feet  distant  in  high  ground,  and  at 
one  and  a  half  in  the  plains.  They  should  be 
made  two  daya  before  the  planting ;  becauae,  in 
tbis  interval,  all  injuríous  particles  have  time  to 
exhala,  and  the  rain  deposits  the  nioisture  neces- 
sary  to  fertilization. 

The  plant  should  be  placed  in  the  hole  with 
great  precaution.  Care  should  be  taken,  not 
only  against  damaging  its  tender  roots,  but  also 
that  the  sóil  which  clings  to  them  should  be 
detached  in  taking  up.  All  hard  clods  of  earth 
which  might  injure  the  young  plant  are  removed, 
and  the  hole  is  closed  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
prevent  the  water  from  settling  there.  Without 
this  attention,  the  tobáceo  plant  would  perish. 

It  is  advisable  to  cover  the'  plant  with  a  bana- 
na leaf,  or  something  similar :  by  this  means  the 
tobáceo  is  protected  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and 
from  the  heavy  rains,  which  would  not  prove  less 
prgudicial.  Four  days  ailerwards  it  is  uncover- 
ed,  to  replace  such  plants  as  through  the  fitult  of 
the  planter,  or  any  other  cause,  may  not  have 
taken  root  The  planting  may  take  place  at  any 
time  of  day,  provided  the  weather  be  overcast, 
otherwise  it  should  only  be  done  in  the  morning 
or  evening. 

WsEDiNG.*— After  all  these  precautions,  the 
plantation  must  be  weeded  as  often  as  the  quan- 
tity  of  weeds  renders  it  necessary.  Nothing  tends 
more  to  the  thriving  of  the  tobáceo  than  to  keep 
it  clean   and   unembarrassed.    As  soon  as  the 
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young  plant  has  acquired  a  certain  size  and  sub — 
stance»  it  seeks  to  free  itself  from  its  íirst  leaves^ 
which  themselves  announce,  by  their  withering^ 
that  thcy  are  injurious  to  the  plant.     Nature  de- 
mands  in  this  case  to  be  assisted  by  the  haad  oF 
the  cultivator. 

Vermin. — From  its  most  tender  age  the  tobác- 
eo .  is  attacked  by  several  species  of  worms*  It 
would  inevitably  perish,  if  man  did  not  defend  it 
against  its  destroyers.  As  each  of  these  worms 
makes  its  ravages  in  a  diíferent  manner,  the  first 
measure  to  prevent  them  is  to  study  well  their 
characters  and  movements. 

The  drooping  of  the  plant  intimates»  that  it  is 
attacked  by  the  worms  called  canne.  They  lodge 
themselves  on  the  summit  of  the  stem,  and  are 
found  on  opening  the  leaves  thereof.  All  that 
part  of  the  stem  damaged  by  the  worms,  is  cut 
away  cióse  to  the  healthy  part.  It  then  puts 
forth  a  new  bud,  which,  with  care,  forms  a  passa* 
ble  tobáceo  plant. 

The  rosca  worm  makes  its  attacks  only  in  the 
night.  In  the  day  it  hides  itself  in  the  ground. 
A  bed  of  prickles  placed  about  the  tobáceo  plant, 
is  the  best  trap  that  can  be  set  for  them. 

There  is  an  insect  which  the  people  of  the 
country  say  injures  the  tobáceo  by  a  kind  of 
corrosive  transpíration,  which  it  deposits  on  the 
plant.  The  tobáceo  is  seen  to  decay  insensibly, 
and  does  not  revive  iintil  relieved  from  its  enemy. 

There  ¡s  a  species  of  butterfly,  called  by  the 
Creóles  palofneta^  which  makes  grcat  havock  in 
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lie  tobáceo.  It  escapes  witii  activity  duriiig  the 
leat  of  the  day,  but  the  dampncss  of  the  moriiing 
lenumbs  it,  and  it  is  easily  killed. 

The  grub  is  almost  imperceptible :  it  perforates 
he  bud,  and  destroys  the  plant. 
'  A  species  of  scarab,  called  in  the  country  ara- 
lor»  enters  the  ground,  and  feeds  on  the  roots  of 
the  tobáceo,  which  it  occasions  speedily  to  perish. 
But  there  is  no  insect  from  which  the  tobáceo  , 
has  so  much  to  apprehend  as  the  horned  worm. 
It  requires  but  one  night  to  devour  a  leaf  of 
tábacco,  whatever  may  be  its  size. 

The  catalogue  of  worms  destructive  to  tobáceo 
might  be  considerably  augmented ;  but  we  havc 
mentioned  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  tiie  vigi- 
lance  which  this  plant  exacts  from  the  cultivator. 
Increase. — The  plant  soon  spríngs  up  and 
fonos  on  the  summit  a  bud,  towards  which  the 
8^  would  direct  itself  if  a  remedy  was  not  ap- 
plied.  The  mean  employed  with  success  is  to 
cut  off  the  bud.  The  plant  is  then  one  foot  and 
a  half  in  height.  This  operation  is  rcpeated  whcn 
it  has  attained  three  feet.  There  are  some  who 
rcpeat  it  three  times,  but  this  is  rare.  At  the 
SAme  time  they  cut  all  the  sprouts,  and  all  the 
hranches  which  draw  off  the  nutritive  substance 
of  the  leaves.  Experience  has  proved,  that  the 
hranches  or  sprouts  which  shoot  from  the  stem 
i'ender  the  tobáceo  bitter,  and  retard  its  harvest. 
Maturity. — In  consequence  of  thesc  opera- 
tions,  the  tobáceo  becomes  bushy,  and  acquires 
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by  degrees  a  colour  between  blue  and  green,  a 
8ign  of  the  approach  of  its  maturíty.    It  is  küown 
to  be  rípe  by  a  small  bluish  spot  which  fottúB  it« 
self  at  the  point  where  the  leaf  joins  to  the  stem ; 
this  commonly  takes  place  in  December. 

AU  the  leaves  do  not  ripen  at  the  same  tímei 
because  the  sap  ís  not  equally  distríbuted  throiigh- 
out  the  plant.  Those  leaves  only  are  gathered 
•  of  which  the  colour  indicates  their  maturíty. 
The  others  have  not  yet  the  essential  juice,  and 
would  only  yield  tobáceo  witfiout  flavour.  The 
gathering  is  continued  and  repeated  as  th^  leaves 
ripen. 

Gathering.— It  is  highly  important  to  the 
quality  of  tobáceo,  that  it  should  not  be  gathered 
except  when  the  sun  is  in  fiíU  forcé  above  the 
horizon;  for  the  dews  or  any  other  humidíty 
would  by  fermentation  injure  its  constituent  prin- 
cipies, and  would  render  ineflfective  the  benefits 
which  it  had  already  received  from  nature,  and 
those  which  it  might  expect  from  a  methodical 
preparation. 

As  the  ripe  leaves  are  gathered  they  are  placed 
in  heaps  from  twenty  to  twenty-five,  between  the 
ranges  óf  the  plants.  The  labourers  coUect  them, 
arrange  them  on  mats,  cover  them  to  protect  them 
from  the  sun,  and  in  this  manner  transport  them 
to  the  manufactory. 

The  Creóles  of  Tierra  Firme  give  their  tobáceo 
two  kinds  of  preparation ;  one  they  term  cura  seca, 
or  the  dry  preparation  ;  the  other,  cura  negra,  or 
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black  preparation.  The  órAy  diíference  consists 
in  the  degree  of  fermentatíon  given  to  the  tobáceo 
submitted  to  the  process  of  the  black  preparation. 
Its  object  is  to  obtain  therefrom  a  juice  highly 
esteemed  in  the  country.  This  operation  black- 
ens  the  tobáceo.  It  is  this  which  gives  the  ñame 
of  black  t6  this  mode  of  curing. 

DftY  Preparation.^-As  soon  as  the  tobáceo 
ániVes  from  the  fields  at  the  houses  assígned  for 
its  l^reparatíon,  it  is  divided  into  small  pareéis, 
wfaich  are  placed  in  the  shade  until  the  next  day. 

At  the  end  of  twenty-fbur  hours,  they  hang 
under  sheds,  and  on  bars,  the  leaves  of  tobáceo 
two  and  two  if  itt  winter,  or  four  and  four  if  in 
summer.  This  is  done  to  make  the  tobáceo  lose, 
by  the  action  of  the  air,  its  tensión  and  green 
colonr,  to  acquire  instead  a  yellowness  and  soft« 
ness  which  render  it  more  flexible.  In  rainy  wea- 
ther  it  must  remain  threé  days  in  this  situation, 
and  sometimes  four ;  but  if  the  weather  is  dry, 
t¥^  days  are  suíiicient. 

As  soon  as  the  tobáceo  has  obtained  the  due 
colour  and  softness,  it  is  taken  down  without 
being  püed  up,  lest  it  should  ferment.  They 
then  take  out  the  stalk,  ñrom  the  point  until 
wtthin  four  inches  of  the  part  where  the  leaf  was 
united  to  the  stem.  This  is  done  with  the  fingers, 
and  with  the  caution  necessary  to  prevent  the 
leaf  fróm  being  damaged.  The  leaves. which 
.  have  undergone  this  process  are  laid  on  one  side, 
and  the  damaged  tobáceo  and  the  stalks  on  the 
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otlíer,  without  putting  them  íii  heaps,  because 
tbcre  is  still  danger  of  their  heating  or  ferment- 
ing. 

At  the  same  time  they  make  cords  or  twists  of 
these  leaves,  which  they  divide  into  balls  of  seven- 
ty-five  poundsy  which,  after  the  process  of  pre- 
paration,  diminish  into  twenty-íive  pounds.  All 
this  requires  great  celerityi  because  the  leaves 
may  dry,  and  consequently  it  would  be  more 
difíicult  to  take  out  the  stalk,  and  to  twist  them. 
Thus,  therefore,  if  the  operation  is  retarded  or 
delayed,  it  will  be  fortúnate  if  the  tobáceo  turns 
out  evcn  of  the  second  quality. 

The  interior  of  the  cord  is  made,  like  segars^ 
of  broken  or  damaged  leaves,  which  are  covered 
with  a  good  leaf.  As  soon  as  the  ball  is  of  the 
proper  size,  it  is  made  anew,  so  that  the  outward 
end  becomes  the  centre  of  the  new  balL  This 
is  done  to  prevent  it  froro  untwisting* 

The  balls  of  tobáceo  are  tlien  placed  on  beds 
or  layers  of  a  foot  thick,  formed  of  the  branches 
or  stalks,  covered  with  the  damaged  tobáceo.  A 
covering  of  the  branches  is  likewise  spread  over 
the  balls,  and  kept  down  by  weights  or  skins. 
All  this  should  be  done  in  the  shade,  and  under 
sheds ;  for  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  the 
sun  and  the  rain. 

The  tobáceo  is  suífered  to  ferment  for  forty- 
eight  hours,  if  it  was  too  dry  when  the  large 
stalk  was  takcn  out ;  but  only  tvventy  hours  if  it 
was  at  its  proper  point.     It  is  aftcrwards  rolled 
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anew»  so  tliat  what  was  on  the  exterior  becomes 
the  centre;  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  highly^ 
moistened  to  prevent  fermentation.  The  balls 
are  then  returned  to  their  former  place  to  fer- 
ment ;  and  in  this  state  they  are  lefl  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  if,  the  first  time,  they  were  suíTered  to 
ferment  forty-eight,  and  vice  versa. 

When  it  is  judged  that  the  balls  of  tobáceo 
have  sufficiently  fermented,  they  are  exposed  to 
the  air  until  they  become  cold :  they  are  wound 
over  moming  and  evening  for  three  or  four  days. 
By  this  process,  more  or  less  repeated»  the  visible 
defects  of  the  tobáceo  are  corrected.  It  is  en- 
tirely  exempt  from  them  if  its  colour  is  blackish, 
its  juice  viscid,  and  its  smell  agreeable. 

Lastly,  the  balls  are  unroUed,  and  the  tobáceo 

put'in  manoques,  which  are  suspended  in  the 

shade  and  separated,  that  the  tobáceo  may  lose 

its  superfluous  humidity,  and  acquire  that  colour 

^iich  influences  its  valué  in  commerce.     If  the 

^eather  be  too  damp,  it  is  necessary  to  light  a 

fií^e  beneath  the  suspended  tobáceo,  or  to  place 

^here  such  materíals  as  will  yield  a  thick  smoke. 

*     It  is  difficult  to  assign  the  exact  period  of  time 

^lúch  the  tobáceo  should  remain  in  this  state. 

T*hat  depends  on  the  temperature,  on  the  greater 

^í*  less  proportion  of  fat  partióles  which  it  con- 

^^s,  and  on  the  nature  of  the  precautions  ob- 

^rved  in  its  preparation.     It  is  known  by  open^ 

^ng  the  cord  and  squeezing  it.     If  the  juice  run 

freely,  the  tobáceo  is  not  sufficiently  dry,  but  it 

generally  dries  in  forty  or  fifty  days. 

VOL.  II.      -  H 
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I II  some  manufactoríes  tliey  put  the  tobáceo  al 
ürst  in  manoques,  and  suspend  them  in  the  air.— 
When  they  judge  that  it  is  sufficiently  dry,  thej 
bring  the  manoques  together,  so  that  by  the  coa 
tact,  which  endures  for  several  hours,  the  juicc 
of  the  plant  concentrates.  All  superfluous  humi 
dity  being  dissipated,  they  profit  of  such  time  o: 
the  morningy  or  of  a  cloudy  day,  when  the  core 
is  most  flexible,  to  tie  the  manoque  to  four  poinb 
at  equal  distances.  This  is  done  with  strips  o: 
the  bark  of  the  banana,  so  as  not  to  break  the  J^ 
bacco.  They  then  place  the  manoques  in  heaps 
which  they  arrange  on  a  bed  of  dry  banana  leave 
of  the  height  of  nearly  two  feet.  They  cover  th< 
heap  with  the  same  banana  leaves,  on  which  the^ 
place  weights,  which  press  down  the  mass. 

At  the  end  of  eight  days  they  unco  ver*  it  t< 
inspect  the  state  of  the.  fermentation  ;  if  it  is  üx 
considerable,  they  suspend  the  manoques  anev 
in  a  place  sheltered,  but  airy,  where  they  remian 
until  the  fault  of  excessive  fermentation  is  visibb 
corrected.  If  the  fermentation  is  at  the  poin 
desired,  they  form  a  new  heap  in  an  invertec 
order,  and  with  the  same  precautions.  Fiñeei 
days  afterwards  they  examine  the  fermentation 
to  invert  the  heap  once  mere ;  it  remains  in  tM 
new  state  íifleen  days,  as  in  the  preceding  in 
stances. 

The  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  occasioni 
Bometimes  an  interruption  to  the  order  of  thesi 
operations,  or  requires  that  much  greater  atten 
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tion  shoold  be  shewn  to  the  process  of  the  fer- 

mentatíon,  in  order  to  preserve  the  tobáceo  from 

comiption.     Each  time  that  the  heap  is  made 

oveTy  care  should  be  had  that  the  cord  does  not' 

slacken,  ñor  the  manoques  open. 

All  the  operation  being  fínished,  the  heap  is 
made  anew  for  the  last  time.  The  manoques  are 
detached,  the  cords  of  tobáceo  extended  at  full 
length  in  a  magazine  slightly  watered,  the  ground 
of  which  is  covered  mth  íresh  banana  leaves, 
which  are  likewise  sprinkled,  or  which  have  been 
rendered  humid  by  the  dew.  The  first  layer  of 
tobáceo  being  made,  it  is  covered  with  similar 
leaveSy  and  new  layers  are  successively  formed, 
until  the  whole  of  the  tobáceo  is  thus  heaped  up. 
Then  a  strong  layer  of  banana  leaves  is  spread 
above,  which  is  kept  down  by  weights,  and  some- 
times  a  little  water  is  added,  if  there  is  any  ap- 
prehension  that  the  tobáceo  is  too  dry. 

It  remains  in  this  situation  four  days.  The 
roanufacturer  then  untwists  the  cord,  and  ascer- 
tains  the  quality  of  the  tobáceo.  He  separates 
the  pieces  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  makes  them 
into  balls  of  twenty-five  pounds.  The  tobáceo  of 
the  first  quality  receives  the  same  form ;  and 
both  the  one  and  the  other  are  placed  in  maga- 
zines. 

Black  Preparation,— All  the  measures  which 
we  have  just  mentioned  have  for  their  object 
merely  the  preparation  of  tobáceo  cura  seca. 
Thos.e  which  are  emplqyed  for  the  cura  negra 
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díffer  in  some  few  particulars.  The  first  fermei 
tation  of  the  tobáceo,  when  in  balls,  is  made  i 
the  sun,  under  a  layer  of  green  herbage,  whic 
is  eharged  with  weights,  to  augment  the  cor 
pression.  After  three  days  the  eovering  is  r 
moved,  and  a  thick  vapour  is  emitted.  TI 
balls  are  returned  after  being  wound  over,  an 
they  undergo  a  second,  third,  and  fourth  ferniei 
tation,  until  the  colour  of  the  tobáceo  evinc 
that  it  should  be  placed  in  the  shade.  When  th 
is  done,  the  balls  are  made  anew,  and  a  weight 
placed  on  each  of  them,  which  presses  therefro 
a  liquor,  which  ¡s  received  in  appropriatc  vessel 
The  balls  are  once  more  wound  outside  in,  ai 
submitted  to  the  same  process,  and  Ihey  emit  ti 
same  liquid,  known  in  the  country  by  the  nan 
of  moo  aiíd  chimoo. 

The  rest  of  the  preparation  of  this  tobáceo 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  dry  tobáceo,  whú 
has  already  been  described. 

The  liquid  which  is  expressed  from  the  tobao 
is  not  suffered  to  remain  in  that  state.  It 
boiled  to  the  consistetice  of  a  syrup.  It  becomc 
by  this  means,  an  object  of  great  consumptii 
amongthe  planters  of  the  interior  of  Tierra  Firm 
principally  in  the  province  of  Varinas.  The  w 
men  have  a  small  box,  which  they  wear  like 
watch,  suspended  to  one  side  at  the  end  of 
string.  Irtstead  of  a  key,  it  is  furnished  with 
little  spoon,  with  wliich  they  lielp  themsclves  fro 
time  to  time  of  this  juice,  relishing  it  in  the 
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mouths  like  a  sweetmeat.  This  corrcsponds  lo 
the  chewing  of  tobáceo  among  our  sailors. 

Next  to  the  tobáceo  of  the  Isle  of  Cuba,  and 
of  the  Rio  Negro,  that  of  Cumana  is  the  most 
aromatic.  It  excels  all  the  tobaeeo  of  New 
Spain,  and  of  the  provinee  of  Varinas.  The  pro- 
digious  expansión  whieh  is  remarked  in  the  sola- 
neous  plants  of  the  valley  of  Cumanacoa,  espe- 
cially  in  the  abundant  species  of  the  solanum 
arborescens,  of  aquartia,  and  of  eestrum,  seems  to 
indicate  how  favourable  this  spot  is  for  planta- 
tions  of  tobaeeo.  Indeed  the  soil  of  Cumanaeoa 
is  so  proper  for  this  braneh  of  eulture,  that  to- 
baeco  grows  wild  wherever  the  seed  finds  any 
moisture.  It  grows  thus  spontaneously  at  Cerro 
del  Cuehivano,  and  around  the  cavern  of  Caripe. 
Besides,  the  only  kind  of  tobaeeo  eultivated  at 
Cumanaeoa,  as  well  as  in  the  neighbouring  dis- 
triets  of  Arieagua  and  San  Lorenzo,  is  the  to- 
baeeo with  large  sestile  leaves,*  ealled  Virginia 
tobáceo.  The  tobáceo  with  petiolate  leaves,t 
whieh  is  the  yetl  of  the  aneient  Mexieans,  is  un- 
known,  though  it  is  designated  in  Germany  un- 
der  the  singular  ñame  of  Turkish  tobáceo. 

If  the  eulture  of  tobáceo  were  free,  the  pro- 
vinee of  Cumana  might  fumish  a  great  part  of 
Europe.  It  even  appears,  that  other  distríets 
would  not  be  less  favourable  to  this  braneh  of 
colonial  industry  than  the  valley  of  Cumanaeoa, 

*  Nicotíana  tabacutn.  f  Nicotiana  rustica. 
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in  which  the  too  great  frequency  of  rains  oflen 
injures  the  aromatic  property  of  the  ieaves.  The 
growth  beÍDg  now  coníined  to  the  space  of  a  few 
square  leagues»  the  whole  produce  of  the  harvest 
is  only  6000  arrobas.*  Nevertheless  the  two 
provinces  of  Cumana  and  Barcelona  consume 
1S,000.  What  is  wanting  is  furnished  by  Spanish 
Guayana.  There  are  in  general  only  fiíteen  hun* 
dred  persons  employed  in  the  tobáceo  harvest 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cumanacoa,  and  these 
are  all  whites.  The  hope  of  gain  seldom  stimu- 
lates  the  natives  of  the  Chayma  race  to  engage 
in  this  culture,  and  the  administration  does  not 
deem  it  prudent  to  furnish  them  with  advances. 

In  studying  the  history  of  our  cultivated  plants, 
we  are  surprised  to  see,  that  before  the  conquest 
the  use  of  tobáceo  was  spread  through  the  greater 
part  of  America,  while  the  potato  was  unknown 
both  in  México  and  the  West  India  Islands, 
where  it  grows  well  in  the  mountainous  regions* 
Tobacco  has  also  been  cultivated  in  Portugal 
since  the  year  1559,  though  the  potato  did  not 
become  an  object  of  European  agriculture  till  the 
end  of  the  17th  and  beginning  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury.  This  latter  plant,  which  has  had  such  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  well-being  of  society, 
has  spread  in  both  continents  with  more  slowness 
than  a  production  which  can  be  considered  only 
as  a  simple  article  of  luxury. 


«  The  harvest  of  1798  was  3800  arrobas;  that  of  1799 
amouDted  to  6100. 
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SECTION  VIL 


COTTON. 


Índigo  had  scarcely  obtained  a  distinguished 
rank  among  the  commercial  productions  of  Tierra 
Firme,  wben  the  same  honour  was  sought  for  cot- 
ton;  which  till  that  time  was  ranked  among  a 
thousand  local  productions  applicable  to  domestic 
uses,  but  unworthy  to  figure  in  commerce  by  the 
side  of  cacao.  Jí  hundred  plants  formed  about 
the  proportion  of  the  largest  plantation.  In  1782 
soma  planters  efiected  that  for  cotton  which 
others  had  unsuccessfuUy  attempted  for  Índigo. 
The  valleys  of  Aragua,  Valencia,  Araure,  Barqui- 
simeto,  Varinas,  Cumana,  and  successively  seve- 
ral  other  places  inthe  province  of  Caracas,  assign- 
ed  a  part  of  their  territory  to  the  cultivatíon  of 
this  plant 

SoiL. — There  is  perhaps  no  plant  less  delicate 
respecting  the  nature  of  soil.  It  grows  on  almost 
all  lands ;  and  if  any  preference  be  shewn,  it  is  in 
favour  of  those  grounds  which  other  vegetables 
reject.  It  only  requirtt  particularly  to  be  pro- 
tected  ffom  the  north  winds,  which  are  destruc- 
tive  to  it,  by  reason  of  the  drizzling  rains  which 
accompany  or  folio w  them.  Heavy  rains  are 
equally  injurious.  The  same  degree  of  humidity 
which  gives  vigour  to  the  vegetation  of  coffee, 
cacao,  and  the  sugar-cane,  occasions  the  cotton 
plant  to  perish. 
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The  parisli  of  Trou,  sitúate  in  the  northeni 
part  of  San  Domingo,  experienced  five  years  of 
extraordinary  drought,  which  commenced  in 
1772.  The  plains  covered  with  sugar-canes,  and 
the  hills  cultivated  with  coffee,  were  aíflicted  with 
a  desolating  sterility.  M.  Chevalier,  an  inhabi- 
tant  of  that  quarter,  took  occasion  in  1770  to  sow 
his  grounds  with  cotton,  and  gathered  prodigious 
crops.  All  the  sufFerers  by  that  calamity  imitat* 
ed  his  exampie,  when  in  1777>  the  rains  having 
resumed  their  ordinary  course,  destroyed  all  the 
cotton  plants,  and  restored  to  t]}e  soil  its  former 
prodiictions. 

Tlie  cotton  tree  requires,  therefore,  land  which, 
by  its  position  and  natural  productions,  repels 
clouds  rather  than  attracts  theni,  and  which  is  not 
exposed  to  the  north.  The  coast  from  Cape  de 
Ja  Vela  to  Cape  Paria  is,  from  its  bearing,  impro- 
per  for  the  culture  of  cotton ;  of  course  we  find 
there  no  establishments  of  this  kind. 

Plantation. — The  only  preparation  that  the 
soil  destined  for  cotton  requires  is  the  removal  of 
trces,  shrubs,  and  other  plants.  When  the  ground 
is  wcll  cleared,  they  proceed  to  the  planting  of 
cotton.  The  scason  moaj;  proper  for  the  colonies 
of  the  Gulfof  México  is  during  the  four  months  of 
June,  July,  August,  and  September.  In  the  de- 
pendencies  of  Caracas  they  only  plant  in  May  and 
June,  becausc,  as  the  cotton  plants  blossom  always 
in  the  month  of  Noveniber,  those  which  had  been 
plantcd  in  July  and  August  would  be  surpriscd 
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l>y  the  blossoming  season,  before  they  liad  rcach- 
ed  their  natural  growth,  and  had  acquired  the 
ooflsistence  necessary  to  perfect  fructifícation. 

TTiey  in  general  plant  cotton  trees,   in  the 
french  cdonies,  in  a  quincunx  form.    This  mode 
requires  more,  time  and  skiil,  but  has  advantages 
^which  entitle  it  to  a  preference.     In  Tierra  Flr- 
xne  they  plant  on  straight  unes  drawn  with  a  cord» 
a.nd  separated  by  a  space  of  seven  or  eight  feet. 
The  holes  to  receive  the  seed  are  four  feet  dis- 
tan! from  each  other,  and  in  each  íive  or  six 
grains  are  thrown.     When  half  the  number  rise, 
the  plantation  is  fortúnate.     In  íifleen  days  the 
young  plant  begins  to  shoot :  at  this  period  a 
light  rain  assists  it;  but  it  does  not  raake  very 
evident  progress  during  the  first  five  or  six  weeks. 
It  is  then  weeded,  that  no  other  plant  may  share 
•  Avith  it  the  nutritive  juices  of  the  earth,  and  only 
two  or  three  of  the  strongest  stalks  are  left  in 
each  cluster. 

Treatment.— In  the  Antilles,  no  weeding  suc- 
ceeds  the  first  till  the  fourth  month  ;  and  then  the 
plant  is  pruned,  by  cuttiñg  the  length  of  an  inch 
or  more  from  the  stalk  as  well  as  the  branches. 
It  is  seldom  necessary  to  repeat  this  operation,  as 
the  cotton  tree  stops  at  the  height.of  five  feet, 
and  the  sap  does  not  diíTuse  itself  into  useless  or 
superfluous  branches.  But  in  Tierra  Firme  the 
richness  of  the  soil,  or  rather  the  activity  of  its 
principies  of  vegetation,  require  that  the  ppuning 
should  commence  in  the  first  month,  and  should 
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be  repeated  every  tnonth  at  the  decline  of  the 
moon,  till  the  blossoming  season.  The  first  prun- 
ing  should  be  tnade  with  cutting,  and  only  wHh 
the  finger  and  thumb,  that  the  tree,  which  is  yet 
tender,  may  not  be  injured.  After  the  íirst  time 
a  knife  is  always  employed  to  check  the  growth 
of  the  tree  to  the  height  of  six  feet.  The  weed- 
ing  should  also  be  repeated  every  month,  untii 
the  cotton  tree  has  attained  suíficient  size  to  cover 
the  soil  with  its  branches,  and  by  its  shade  pre- 
vent  any  herb  from  growing. 

From  the  fifth  to  the  sixth  month,  the  plant 
fumishes  abundance  of  ílowers,  to  which  succeed 
the  husks  or  pods  containing  the  seeds,  enveloped 
in  a  down  which  is  called  cotton. 

Harvest. — After  the  seventh  month  the  cotton 
bursts  the  pod,  and  if  not  gathered  in  time,  it 
falls  to  the  ground  and  is  spoiled.  Violent  winds 
and  heavy  rains  which  happen  during  the  cotton 
harvest,  occasion  considerable  losses  to  the  plan- 
ten It  is  not  merely  at  this  epoch  that  the  cotton 
plant  experiences  many  risks.  Its  seed,  soft;ened 
by  the  development  of  the  geime,  is  devoured  by 
worms,  wood-Iice,  and  scarabs.  In  the  first  month 
of  its  existence  it  is  attacked  by  crickets,  who 
effect  their  ravages  in  the  night  Its  leaves  while 
tender  are  the  pastures  of  insects  called  Diablo- 
tins  (littlé  devils).  An  infinitude  of  other  worms 
contribute  equally  to  its  loss  in  the  colonies^ 

The  worms  had  never  visited  the  cotton  plant 
in  the  valleys  of  Aragua  until  the  year  1802,  and 
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their  appearance  then  has  been  attributed  to  the 
abundant  rains  which  fell  in  the  four  preceding 
years. 

As  soon  as  the  harvest  is  íinished,  some  French 
planters,  and  the  English  generally,  cut  the  cotton 
plant ;  the  former  merely  every  second  or  third 
jrear,  the  latter  every  year,  and  within  three  or 
four  inches  of  the  ground.  The  Spanish,  as  well 
as  the  generality  of  the  French,  are  of  opinión, 
that  in  replanting  it  every  year  they  are  ensured  a 
better  crop ;  and  in  conformity  to  this  belief»  all 
tbpplanters  who  have  sufficient  hdnds  to  períbrm 
this  increase  of  labour,  renew  every  year  their 
plantations  of  cotton. 

Several  of  them  have  asserted,  that  the  shoots 
of  the  cotton  plant  do  not  give  half  the  quantity 
of  cotton  yielded  by  the  original  plant. 

Cl-eansing. — It  is  not  merely  in  its  cultivation 
t-hat  the  cotton  requires  most  care ;  it  derives  its 
Valué  chiefly  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  pre- 
\)ared.  The  cleaning  or  picking  is  unqiíestidll^ 
^bly  the  most  delicaté  operation ;  it  is  above  all 
^ssential  that  the  cotton  should  be  freed  from  the 
^rains  which  it  envelopes  in  the  pod,  and  that 
t;bese  grains  should  be  removed  whole.  ' 

If  broken,  they  impart  yellow  stains  to  the 
cotton,  which  diminish  its  valué  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  the  damage.  The  principal  merit 
of  cotton  consists  in  its  whiteness ;  and  whatever 
contributes  to  deprive  it  of  that  quality,  does  it  a 
material  injury. 
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The  most  advisable  modc  of  cleansing  the 
cotton  perfectly,  is  to  pick  it  with  the  hands,  but 
its  slowness  is  discouraging.  A  workman,  what- 
ever  may  be  hís  activity,  cannot  clean  more  than 
eight  pounds  per  day.  This  solé  operation^  there- 
fore,  woiild  employ  more  hands  and  more  tíme 
than  the  whole  cultivation^  and  would  cause  ex- 
penses  which  would  increase  enormously  the 
price  of  cotton.  This  is  assigned  as  the  cause 
why  its  cultivation  has  been  so  much  retarded  in 
Tierra  Firme.  In  fact,  it  experienced  no  increase 
until  milis  for  *cleahing  cotton  were  introduced. 
The  use  of  these  machines  has  so  rapidly  become 
general,  that  some  plantations  possess  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five.  With  the  assistance  of  one  of 
them,  a  person  can  clean  with  ease  twenty-five 
pounds  of  cotton  per  day.  In  the  valleys  of 
Aragua  several  of  the  inhabitants  have  submit- 
ted  these  machines  to  tíydraulic  power,  and  save 
thereby  much  expense  and  time.  The  purity  of 
the  cotton  is  greatly  affected  by  the  materials  of 
which  the  small  cylinders»  ádapted  to  these  ma- 
chines, are  constructed.  Wooden  roUers  clean^e 
the  cotton  less  expeditiously,  but  they  cleanse  it 
better ;  those  of  iron  bruise  the  grains,  break  the 
stalk,  and  singularly  alter  its  qualities.  At  Cu- 
mana,  Barquisimeto,  and  Varinas,  wooden  roUers 
only  are  used ;  and  the  cotton  from  those  parís 
has  a  marked  superiority  to  that  from  the  valleys 
of  Aragua,  wherc  they  use  none  but  iron  cylin- 
ders. 
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Packing. — In  general  the  Spaniards  are  íess 
careful  of  their  cotton  than  the  English,  Frencb, 
and  above  all  the  Dutch,  but  they  pack  it  bet- 
ter.  Instead  of .  packing  it  up,  like  other  nations^ 
in  bales  heavy  and  incommodious,  of  which  the 
weight,  which  is  three  hundred  pounds,  renders 
the  management  and  transportation  difficult,  and 
th*e  size  occasions  it  to  be  ill  adapted  to  stowage, 
the  Spanish  make  ^mall  packages  of  a  quintal, 
and  reduced  to  so  small  a  compass  by  the  aid  of 
prestes,  that  each  package  is  not  more  than  íifleeii 
incbes  in  length,  and  from  ten  to  twelve  in  breadth. 
The  package  is  generally  covered  with  an  ox's 
hide,  skilfuUy  arranged  so  as  to  protcct  the  cotton 
from  all  damage.  This  method  is  certainly  re- 
commendable  to  universal  adoption. 

The  colonies,  it  is  true,  possessing  but  few 
homed  cattle,  cannot  give  to  their  cotton  the 
same  envelope  which  is  used  by  the  Creóles :  they 
can  only  imitate  the  form  of  the  package»  and 
reason  dictates  that  as  the  most  ádvisable. 

Perhaps  it  is  no  disadvantage  to  the  colonists 
that  they  cannot  employ  hides  in  this  manner, 
since  we  are  assured  that  this  usage  ought  to  be 
proscribed,  because  the  hide,  when  wet,  emits  a 
liquor  which  stains  the  cotton,  renders  it  more 
diflScult  to  be  spun,  and  less  proper  for  manufac- 
turing. 

The  exportation  of  cotton  from  Caracas,  how- 
ever,  is  yet  of  small  importancc.  It  amounted 
at  an  average,  at  La  Guayra,  scarcely  to  three 
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or  four  ]iundred  tliousand  Ibs.  a-year;  but  in- 
cluding  all  the  ports  of  the  former  Capitania- 
Getieral,  it  aróse  on  account  of  the  ílourishing 
culture  of  Cariaco,  Nueva  Barcelona,  and  Mara- 
caibo,  to  more  than  22,000  quintáis.*  This  is 
nearly  the  half  of  the  produce  of  the  whole 
Archipelago  of  the  West  Indies.t  The  cotton  of 
the  valleys  of  Aragua  is  of  a  fine  quality,  being 

*  In  no^,  the  exportation  from  all  the  ports  of  the  former 
Capitanía-General,  for  Spain,  amounted  to  804,075  pounds  of 
^tton;  for  other  Spanish  colonies  in  America,  particularly 
for  the  industrious  province  of  Caropeachj,  where  they  manu- 
facture a  great  quantity  of  cotton  goods,  90,482 ;  for  foreign 
colonies,  1 17,281 ;  total,  ]  ,01 1,838  pounds.  In  the  same  jear, 
La  Guayra  alone  exported  but  431,658  pounds,  126,436 
pounds  of  which  were  from  the  province  of  Maracaibo.  £x» 
portation  of  this  port,  (without  including  the  contrabañd  trade), 
1789  -  T  170,427  pounds. 
4792        -        -        258,502      — 

1796  -        -        537,178      — 

1797  -        -        107,996      — 

The  prices  in  1794  were  from  thirty-four  to  fíñy-síx  piastres 
the  quintal. 

f  Mr  Medford,  in  his  researches  on  the  manufactoríes  of 
England,  reckons,  that  of  61,380,000  pounds  of  cotton  which 
these  manufactoríes  consumed  in  1805,  there  were  31,000,000 
from  the  United  States,  10,000,000  from  Brazil,  and  10,000,000 
from  the  West  Indies.  This  last  quantity  was  not  the  produce 
of  a  single  year,  or  of  the  islands  alone.  The  great  and  little 
islands  together  produced,  in  1812,  only  5,200,000  pounds 
of  cotton,  the  greater  part  of  which  grew  in  Barbadoes,  the 
Bahama  Islands,  Dominica,  and  Grenada.  The  produce  of 
the  soil  of  the  West  Indies  must  not  be  confoundcd  with  thcir 
exportation,  which  is  augmented  by  the  carrying  trade.  Col- 
quhoun,  p.  378.    Page,  tom.  i.  p.  3. 
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¿nferior  only  to  that  of  Brazil,  for  it  is  prefeired 

-to  tbat  of  Carthagena,  San  Domingo,  and  the 

daiibbee  Islands.    The  cultivatión  of  cotton  ex- 

lendsy  on  one  side  of  the  lake,  from  Maracay  to 

"Valencia;   and  on  the  other,  from  Guayca  to 

Cxuigue.     The  large  plantations  yield  from  sixty 

^Co  seventy  thousand  pounds  a-year.     When  we 

^eflecty  that  in  the  United  States»  consequently 

lieyond  the  tropics»  in  a  variable  dimate,  oílen  un- 

:£avourable  to  this  produce,  the  exportation  of  in- 

digenous  cotton  rose,  in  eighteen  years,  from  1797 

to  1815,  from  1,200,000  pounds  to  83^000,000, 

it  iñ  difiicult  to  form  an  idea  of  the  immense  ex- 

tent  which  this  branch  of  commerce  will  attain, 

^when  national  industry  shall  cease  to  be  shackled, 

in  Caracas,  in  New  Grenada,  in  México,  and  on 

the  banks  of  the  River  Píate.     In  the  present 

State  of  things,  the  coasts  of  Dutch  Guayana,  the 

Gulf  of  Cariaco,  the  valleys  of  Aragua,  and  the 

provinces  of  Maracaibo  and  Carthagena,  produce, 

next  to  Brazil,  the  greatest  quantity  of  cotton  in 

South  America. 


SECTION  VIIL 


índigo. 


Cacao  was  exclusively  cultivated  iri  the  pro- 
vinces  of  Caracas  till  a  very  recent  period.     In 
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1774>  Don  Pablo  Orendain,  a  priest,  and  Don 
Antonio  Arroide,  applied  íhemselves,  to  the  as- 
tonishment  of  their  fellow-citizens,  to  the  culture 
of  Índigo,  which  had  previously  been  attempted 
and  abandoncd.  All  their  íirmness  was  requisita 
to  brave  the  sarcasms  of  prejudice,  which  could 
perceive  only  folly  in  requiring  Índigo  from  a  soil 
accustomed  to  yield  no  other  produce  than  cacao. 

The  first  essay  was  severely  censured,  the 
second  experienccd  less  severity;  and,  after  a 
short  time,  this  pretended  madness  found  numer- 
ous  apologists.  The  forcé  of  prejudice  could  not 
withstand  the  test  of  experience;  and  it  was 
speedily  ascertained,  that  the  Índigo  of  Tierra 
Firme  was  not  inferior  in  quaÜty  to  that  of  Gua- 
timala,  the  invariable  pnce  of  which  (eighty  dol- 
lars  per  hundred)  ís  more  than  the  índigo  of  any 
other  part  of  the  globe  wíU  comraand. 

All  new  plantations  were  from  that  time  pre- 
pared  for  índigo,  and  the  valleys  of  Aragua,  cho- 
sen  for  this  new  species  of  culture,  experíenced 
an  unexampled  and  astonishing  rapidity  of  ín- 
crease.  Immense  plains,  tíll  then  uncultívated, 
were  covered,  as  if  by  enchantment,  with  planta- 
tions of  índigo.  The  concourse  of  cultivators, 
and  the  profits  resultíng  from  the  índigo,  occa- 
sioned  many  villages  to  spring  from  nothing,  and 
gave  to  others  which  were  then  in  a  state  of  ruin, 
as  Maracay,  Tulmero,  and  Victoria,  the  smiling 
aspect  and  substantial  consistence  of  cities,  The 
culture  of  índigo  has  extended  from  the  valleys  o£ 
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fragua,  tó  the  south-westi  as  far  as  Varínas :  ón 
t;he  coást  none  of  it  is  seen^  ñor  eastward  of  Cára- 
<!as  to  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  ñor  southwafd  to  tbe 
Orinoco. 

Next  to  tobaccoi  the  most  important  culture  of 
-the  vall^  of  Cumanacoa  is  that  of  Índigo.    The 
Índigo  manufacturers  of  Cumanacoa,  of  San  Fer- 
iiiando,  and  of  Arenas,  produce  índigo  of  greater 
oommercial   valué  than  that  of  Caracas;   and 
-  -v^hich  often  nearly  equals  in  splendour  and  rích- 
ziess  of  colour  the  Índigo  of  Guatimala.     It  was 
from  thís  province  that  the  coasts  of  Cumana  re- 
ceived  the  first  seeds  of  the  indigofera  añil,* 
^which  is  cultivated  jointly  with  the  indigofera 
'tinctoria.    The  rains  beíng  very  frequent  in  tbe 
valley  of  Cumanacoa,  a  plánt  of  four  feet  iligh 
'  y  ields  no  more  colouring  matter  than  o«¿  of  a 
t:liird  part  this  size  in  the  arid  valleys  o'  Aragua  ^ 
the  west  of  the  town  of  Caracas. 
SoiL. — índigo  is  one  of  those  pla»ís  which  re- 
uire  a  light  soil  and  warm  clim?^-"'*    The  land 


•  Tfce  índigo  found  in  commerce,  i^roduccd  by  four  fpe- 
^  Íes  of  plante :  the  indigofera  tinctor*  '•  ^^>  ^-  argéntea,  and 
^  -  diapema.    At  the  Rio  Negro,  nf^  ^^^  frontier»  of  BrazU, 
^  "e  fouod  the  i.  argéntea  growinf^^^*^»  ^"^  only  in  places  an- 
iently  inhabited  by  Indians. 

f  It  hai  been  believed  till  ^  present  day,  that  the  índigo 

lant  flouriíhes  only  in  the  ^^^^  ^^  *^«  'orrid  zone,  and  ¡n 

lose  parte  of  the  tempera^  ^^«e  which  are  near  the  trópica. 

experimente  recently  m^  ^X  ^'"^«7  >°  I^ly  have  preved, 

^kat  nature  has  not  exc**^*í^  Europe  from  the  possession  of 

'^liis  plant.    It  is  onl/^lí*^**'®  ^^  choose,  in  a  southern  clir 

YOL.  II.  ^ 
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destined  for  it  should  be  wcU  cleared  and  draíti 
ed ;  for  the  same  degree  of  humidity  which  ñ 
vours  the  nouríshment  of  the  planta,  is  fatal  t 
Índigo. 

In  ground  on  which  índigo  ís  to  be  sown,  th> 
wood  should^  be  cut  four  months  before  it  is  se 
on  íire.  The  flames  consume  it  then  more  readi 
ly  to  the  stumps.  The  lines  or  rows  are  then  fi 
be  immediately  traced,  and  the  earth  being  thu 
weli  cleared,  the  seeds  are  to  be  sown  under  fií 
vour  of  the  ñrst  rain,  and  three  months  sufiSce  t 
produce  a  good  crop. 


roate,  a-  suitablc  soil  and  exposarc,  to  profít  of  the 
most  favourablc  to  vcgetation,  to  sow  good  seed,  and  the  prío 
cipU  difficultics  wíll  disappcar.  Thosc  which  appertain  to  th 
manU^cture  of  the  índigo  would  readily  yicid  to  a  unimí  c 
talent  a^d  observation.  With  these  precautions  and  tbese  ei 
pcdients,M.  Bruley  has  obtained  the  índigo  plant  ín  the  gai 
dens  of  thechateau  de  la  Venene,  near  Turín ;  and  by  sub 
mitting  it  to  T|e  process  employed  at  San  Domingo,  he  ex 
tractcd  an  indi^^  which  might  bear  comparison  with  the  finei 
índigo  of  the  coló, 'eg, 

M.  Bruley  madc  ig  plantations  toward  the  end  of  Febniary 
They  gave  him  three^ttjngg  of  a  plant  handsomer  than  thos< 
produced  by  the  genenjty  of  lanj  ¡^  the  torrid  zone ;  for  ¡ 
rose  to  the  height  of  h^  fget,  while  that  in  America  rarel; 
exceeds  three  feet.  It  au  fumished  an  cqual  quantíty  of  in 
digo  with  that  given  by  a  p^^  of  cqual  bulk  in  the  colomei 
These  remarles,  it  ¡s  truc,  are  ^ly  ^arranted  by  small  experí 
raents ;  possibly,  they  would  xperience  some  variation  íi 
larger  undertakings. 

M.  Icard  de  Bataligni,  another  ^lonist,  propríetor  at  Sai 
Domingo,  and  a  man  of  exceilentí^gpp^ajlon^  cultivated  th< 
índigo  plant,  in  1805,  in  the  dcparm%)t  of  Vaucluse. 
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SowiNG.— Attentíon  is  due  to  the  cholee  of 

seeds  and  to  the  manner  of  making  the  holea 

which  receive  it    They  should  be  three  inchea 

deep  and  two  feet  distant  in  good  land,  but  ten 

inches  only  in  land  of  bad  quality.   lo  the  French 

coloniea  the  holes  are  but  two  inches  deep,  and 

only  firom  five  to  six  inches  distant    The  quality 

of  the  soil  requires  it    It  is  customary  to  make 

^ese  holes  in  straight  lines ;  but  at  Tierra  firme 

^ey  also  plant  in  beds,  and  those  who  have 

mdopted    this   method,   extol  it  with  as  much 

^warmth  as  every  projector  employs  to  defend  a 

oiew  system.    In  each  hole  as  many  grains  are 

^Shrown  as  can  be  taken  between  the  finger  and 

^humb ;  they  are  then  covered  with  an  inch  of 

^sarth.    It  is  of  no  use  to  sow  fíelds  of  Índigo  ex-* 

^::ept  in  time  of  rain ;  the  earth  must  have  already 

^mbibed  water,  or  rain  must  speedily  foilow  the 

^M>wing9  otherwise  the  seed  becomes  heated,  cor* 

^vuptSy  and  is  lost  with  all  the  labour  it  has  occa« 

^oned. 

WsEDiNG.— Provided  the  seáson  favours  vege« 
^tatíon,  the  Índigo  begins  to  sprout  the  fourth  day» 
^often  even  on  the  third.  At  the  end  of  fifteen 
^clays  it  is  already  assailed  by  weeds,  which  finish 
^y  destroying  it»  if  the  hoe  be  not  speedily  em-^ 
;ployed. 

Not  only  the  abundance  of  the  crop,  but  even 
ühe  manufacture  and  quality  of  the  Índigo,  abso- 
lutely  require  the  weeding  to  be  so  scrupulously 
^rformed  as  to  remove  every  other  plant    If 
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this  care  be  not  rigorously  employed,  difficu 
will  occur  in  the  fabrication,  whicli  cannoi 
obviated  after  the  appearance  of  the  índigo.  1 
are  occasioncd  by  other  herbs  being  cut  and 
ried  to  the  vat  with  the  índigo.  These  herbfl 
fermentation,  give  a  juíce  whích  deranges  aU 
signs  of  fabrícatíon,  and  by  íts  ínterferencé 
vents  the  development  and  reunión  of  the  eí 
tíal  parts  of  the  índigo.  The  índigo  thus  obl 
ed  is  bad  ín  qualíty  and  less  in  qnantíty  than 
crop  promised. 

CüTTiNG. — After  three  inonths,  the  índíg 
commonly  fit  to  cutí  añd  this  operation  ís  fa^  í 
immateríal.  It  has  also  íts  rules  and  íts  pr 
dure.  The  first  object  of  dttentíon  ís  the  in 
rity  of  the  índigo ;  the  second,  to  cut  the  p 
one  inch  from  the  earth.  To  cut  it  higher  : 
retard  the  shoots  of  a  second  cutting,  or  : 
even  entirely  prevent  them.  Large  croo 
kníves  are  much  more  conveníent  for  this  ¡ 
pose  than  any  other  ínstrument ;  and  at  the  a 
time  more  advantageous  with  regard  to  the  \ 
sequent  crops. 

The  índigo  plant  is  transferred  as  soon  as 
to  the  place  where  art  must  give  it  the  form 
der  whích  ít  becomes  merchandise. 

The  manufactoríes,  says  Humboldt,  whích 
examínedi  are  all  buílt  on  the  same  princif) 
Two  steeping  vessels  or  vats,  whích  receive 
plants  íntended  to  be  brought  into  a  state  of 
mentatíon,  are  joined  together.     Each  of  ti 
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is  íifleen  feet  square,  and  two  and  a  half  de^p; 
From  these  upper  vats  the  liquor  runs  into  beaters, 
between  which  ís  placed  the  water-mill.  The 
axietree  of  the  great  wheel  crosses  the  two  bes^ters. 
It  is  furnished  with  ladles  fixed  to  long  handlesy 
adapted  for  the  beating.  Depons  gives  a  more 
detailed  and  somewhat  diíferent  account. 

AU  the  implements,  says  he,  which  are  nepes- 
^ary  for  the  chemical  probess,  are  reduced  to 
three  great  vats  of  mason-work,  built  one  above 
the  other,  in  such  manner  that  the  middle  cuve 
can  receive  the  liquid  from  that  which  is  above 
it,  and  can  discharge  it  into  that  which  is  below. 
The  first  and  most  elevated  is  much  larger  thaa 
the  other  two.  In  the  French  colonies,  it  is  from 
ten  to  twelve  feet  long,  nine  or  ten  broad,  and 
threé  deep.  In  the  province  of  Venezuela,  it  is 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  long,  fourteen  or 
fifteen  feet  broad,  and  only  twenty  inches  deep. 

The  second  cuve  is  not  .so  wide,  but  much 
deeper,  that  the  water  may  be  agitated  in  it 
without  escaping  over  the  edge. 

The  third  cuve,  smaller  than  the  preceding, 
is  called  the  repository.  It  is  there  that  the  ín- 
digo undergoes  the  last  operation.  But  the  most 
essential  article  to  an  indigo-maker,  is  a  rapid  and 
very  limpid  stream  of  w^ter,  that  may  be  employ- 
ed  at  pleasure  in  the  fabrication  of  the  Índigo. 

Fabrication. — We  come  now  to  speak  of  the 
fabrication  or  manufacture,  whicli  appears  in 
these  places  so  simple,  easy,  and  natural,  that  it 
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is  confíded  to  Negroes  who  know  nothing,  or  to 
whites  who  are  equally  ignorant*  Both  are  inca- 
pable  of  giving  a  reason  for  the  slíghtest  cause ; 
but  they  know  admirably  well  how  to  command 
effeets,  and  to  obtain  by  practice,  results  of  which 
the  most  skilful  chemists  would  be  proud, 

The  blue  colouring  substance,  known  to  us 
under  the  ñame  of  índigo,  is  combined  with  hete- 
rogeneous  articles,  írom  which  the  manufacturer 
must  dísengage  iU  This  combination  is  so  intí- 
mate, that  it  eludes  the  nicest  eye.  Like  many 
other  results,  it  appears  to  be  the  product  of  a 
peculiar  operation,  the  eífect  of  which  gives  great 
satisfaction ;  but  we  are  groping  in  the  dark 
when  we  endeavour  to  pursue  the  causes  which 
have  contríbuted  to  produce  it. 

The  whole  body  of  the  plant,  compressed  in  a 
certain  quantity  of  water,  enters  into  an  extreme- 
ly  active  fermentation,  of  which  we  will  notice 
the  details. 

In  proportion  as  the  caloríc  increases,  azote  is 
disengaged,  the  herbaceous  mucilage  separates» 
•the  vegetable  is  decomposed,  the  mixture  absorbs 
oxygen.  At  first  the  liquor  takes  in  the  basin  a 
green  tinge.  It  is  strongly  agitated,  that  the 
elements  of  the  vegetable  may  subtilize,  and  the 
fermentation  speedily  augments  to  the  highest 
degree.  The  fermenting  fluid  passes  from  a  green 
to  a  violet  tinge,  and  this  by  degrees  changes  to 
a  blue  colour. 

The  first  fermentation  takes  place  in  the  first 
cuve,  in  which  very  clcar  water  had  been  pre- 
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viously  placed.     The  plant  is  preven  ted  from 

swimming,  by  being  pressed  beneath  the  surface. 

The  State  of  the  plant,  the  ground  that  produced 

it,  and  the  season  in  which  it  was  cut,  are  guides 

lo  direct  the  manufacturer.     This  fennentation 

takes  pkce  more  or  less  promptly»  according  to 

causes  which  concur  to  basten  or  retard  it.    Ten, 

twenty,  and  thirty  hours,  are  most  frequently  the 

term ;  it  rarely  requires  a  longer  time.    In  Tierra 

Firme,  when  not  prevented  by  the  state  of  the 

plant,  nature  of  the  soil,  or  the  season,  twelve 

hours  suffice  for  the  fermentation.    The  great  art 

of  the  fabricator  is  to  check  it  at  a  proper  degree. 

If  the  fermentation  is  too  feeble,  or  too  brief,  the 

plant  remains  impregnated  with  much  essential 

salt,  which  diminishes  the  quantity  of  the  Índigo. 

If  it  be  too  long,  the  tender  extremities  of  the 

plant  undergo  a  putrefactíon,  which  destroys  the 

oolour. 

The  odour  of  the  fermenting  liquid,  and  the 
numerous  flies  which  fly  over  it,  are  signs  to 
>rhich  the  indigo-makers  of  Tierra  Firme  attach 
most  weight.  There  was  published  at  San  Do- 
mingo, some  years  ago,  the  foUowing  criterion, 
to  ascertain  invariably  the  correct  fermentation 
of  the  Índigo : — 

It  is  only  requisite  to  write  on  white  paper  with 
the  matter  to  be  examined.  If  this  ink  be  of 
very  high  colour,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  fermenta- 
tion is  not  yet  at  its  true  point.  The  experiment 
is  repcated  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  till  it  is  per- 
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cdved  íhat  the  liquid  has  lost  its  colour.  Thís 
was  pronounced  an  infallible  index  to  shew  the 
true  point  of  fermentation.  This  test  had  its 
time  and  its  mode  ;  but  the  planters  returned  to 
the  use  of  the  silver  cup. 

When  the  fermentation  is  advanced,  some  of 
the  líquid  is  thrown  into  a  silver  cup»  and  sha^ 
ken '  till  grains  are  formad :  by  their  quality,  and 
that  of  the  fluid,  they  judge  of  the  fermentation. 
In  this  experiment,  the  best  method  is  to  draw 
oíTthé  liquid»  by  means  of  a  spout  or  cock»  from 
the  cuve  into  the  cup.* 

*  TTie  active  genius  and  constant  observation  of  the  íiiht« 
bitants  of  San  Domingo,  have  carried  the  preparation  of  colo- 
nial produce  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which  the  neighbouring 
colooies  have  been  unable  to  attain.  The  fabrication  of  índigo 
alone  seemed  condemned  to  be  the  perpetual  sport  of  chance, 
and  the  caprice  of  circumstances.  Its  success  was  alwmys 
doubtful.  The  fabricator  of  Índigo  who  lost  only  a  tenth  of 
the  caves  or  vats  of  that  plant»  was  considered  as  skilful* 
There  were  some  who  lost  a  fourth.  The  honour  of  ascertam- 
ing  invariable  rules,  was  reserved  for  the  intelligence  and  ex- 
perience  of  M.  Nazon,  an  mhabitant  of  the  quarter  of  Mirba- 
lals.  The  arts  are  indebted  to  him  for  certain  marks,  accord- 
ing  to  which,  índigo  is  made  upon  principies  as  constan!  as 
those  which  direct  the  refíner  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar* 
M.  Bruley,  who  has  imparted  this  discovery  in  an  excellent 
memoir  upon  índigo,  expresses  hímself  thus : — By  judicious 
observations  and  long  experíence,  M.  Nazon  has  been  en»- 
bled  to  secure  the  success  of  all  the  cuves  of  índigo. 

To  obtain  this  colouring  substance,  the  índigo  plant  most 
be  cut  in  its  maturity.  It  must  be  put  entíre  to  macérate,  in 
a  basin  of  mason-work  cálled  a  cuve.  The  dimensions  of  it 
are  twelve  fect,  French  measure :  quatre  mctres. 
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'tained,  the  whole  contents  of  the  first  cuve  are 

The  maoerotíon  requires  from  fifteen  to  thirtj,  and  even 
tíürtj-siz  hoursy  more  or  lesa,  according  to  the  temperature 
^hat  is  ezperíenced  at  the  moment.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
llave  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  plant,  tlie  aature  of  the  soil 
'tíiat  produced  ¡t,  and  that  of  the  water  in  which  it  is  immersed* 
The  firat  mdex  which  shows  that  the  maceration  approachei 
i  U  proper  poiot,  is  the  sinking  of  the  scum  or  foaní,  which  riset 
into  the  qpace  of  about  a  sixteenth  of  a  metre,  that  was  left 
"vacant  in  the  cuve  on  compressing  the  herbs :  (a  metre  is  three 
:£eet).  When  the  cuve  is  covered  with  a  kind  of  crust  of  a 
^M>pper  bine,  the  moment  of  sufficient  maceration  is  not  far 
ciistant«  This  symptom,  however,  is  insufficient,  and  oftan 
«Seceítfal.  There  is  another  on  which  more  reliance  can  be 
l^laced ;  that  is,  to  draw  from  a  spout  or  cock  in  the  lower 
^Mirt  of  the  cuve  a  little  of  the  fluid  it  contains.  It  is  receiv- 
^sá  in  a  ailver  cap :  idien  the  feculent  particles  begin  to  pre- 
^pitate  to  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  then  it  is  judged  that  the 
kerbe  have  attained  the  true  degree  of  maceration  for  obtain- 
X  ng  Índigo. 

Soch  was  the  procedure  most  in  ose,  but  it  too  often  led  to 

^rror.     A  certain  mean  to  ensure  correctness,  is  to  observe 

^rarefttllj  the  water  contained  in  the  cup.  Five  or  six  minutes 

mStex  it  has  been  placed  there,  it  forros  round  the  sides  of  the 

^up  a  glory  (aureole),  or  cordón  of  feculae  or  sediment,  at 

Crst  qí  a  green  colour,  and  then  blue.    When  the  maceration 

:is  not  at  ihe  requifite  point,  this  cordón  or  girdle  has  dífficul- 

Xy  to  detacb  itself  from  the  sides  of  the  cup,  but  finally  pre- 

«ipitates,  and  concentres  at  the  bottom  of  the  vase,  always 

towardi  the  centre^  and  the  water  above  it  becomes  limpid, 

though  of  a  yellowish  tinge. 

When  these  signs  are  perceived,  they  indícate,  infallibly, 
the  success  of  this  flrst  operation,  The  líquid  is  then  passed 
into  a  second  basin  or  cuve,  made  below  the  former.  Of  this 
aecond  cuve  the  use  is  to  beat  the  fluid,  stiil  chargcd  with  (he 
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jtassed  into  the  second»  where  it  uodergoes  ano- 
ther  process  still  more  important,  as  it  ¡s  intended 
to  sepárate  the  carbonic  acid,  and  to  facilítate  the 
reunión  of  the  partióles  composing  the  blue  fé- 
culas or  sediment  This  object  is  obtained  by 
violently  agitating  the  fluid.  No  less  care,  atten- 
tion,  and  experience,  are  requisite  in  this,  than  in 
the  preceding  operation.  According  as  it  is  well 
or  ill  performed,  it  may  correct  the  errors  of  im- 
perfect  fermentation,  or  may  occasion  the  loss  o 


féculas.  That  it  may  speedily  detach  itself,  it  la  stinred :  thit 
cperation  is  pcrformed  with  the  arm,  or  with  a  mili.  It  U  ei- 
sential  that  it  be  not  beaten  too  loug  a  time.  Excesa  of  beat- 
ing  mixcs  anew  the  feculs  with  the  water,  from  which  they 
cannot  be  again  separated,  and  the  contenta  of  the  cave  are 
loat :  in  place  of  índigo,  only  troubled  water  is  obtaioed. 

The  latter  inconveniencc  may  be  easily  avoided,  wUh  a  lit- 
tle  attention.  When  it  is  observed  that  the  feculent  particles 
are  sufficiently  united,  the  water  is  poured  from  the  cuve  into 
a  third  or  smaller  basin  or  cuve.  The  bottom  of  the  aecond 
cuve  ¡8  found  covered  with  a  blue  and  very  liquid  paste :  tliis  -^ 
is  received  in  sacks  of  coarse  linen,  in  form  of  reversed  cones ;  ^^ 
and  the  watery  parts  are  left  to  drain  from  them.  The  aacki  -^ 
are  then  cmptied  upon  tables  in  the  drying  places ;  the  blue  ^ 
paste  is  kneaded ;  when  it  becomes  thick,  it  is  spread  and  cut  ^ 
in  small  squares,  that  it  may  the  sooner  become  dry.  The  Ín- 
digo is  then  made,  and.is  soon  sufficiently  dry  to  be  market- 

able. 

I  suppress  details  contained  in  a  much  longer  memoiri  of^ 
which  I  only  fumish  an  extract. 

Experience  has  preved  that  this  process  has  never  failed  to 
produce  complete  success :  more  than  five  hundred  caves,  fa- 
bricatcd  according  to  it  in  difiercnt  quarters  of  San  Domingo, 
have  furnishcd  proofá  of  its  corrcctness. 
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i.ndigo^  which  has  thus  far  been  correctly  fabrícate 
«d.  If  it  be  not  suffidently  beaten,  the  grain  ia 
left  dífiiised  in  the  water,  without  reuniting  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cuve:  the  mass  of  feculent 
matter  that  forms  the  índigo  is  also  diminished. 
If  it  be  beaten  too  much,  the  grain  is  dissolved 
snd  broken. 

The  facility  with  which  the  grain  precipitates 
^fx>  the  bottom  of  the  second  cuve,  is  an  iinequi- 
^ocal  sign  that  the  beating  has  arrived  at  the  cor- 
:x'ect  point.  We  should  not  hesitate  to  pour  off 
^e  water,  and  to  empty  the  miry  or  feculent  mat- 
4er  into  the  third  cuve. 

It  only  remains  to  put  the  Índigo  into  sacks, 

^^?hich  should  be  suspended  to  facilítate  the  ex- 

;pressioD  of  the  water  it  stíU  retains.    It  is  then 

^ut  to  dry  in  the  sun,  in  boxes  made  for  the  pur- 

3>ose,  or  on  planks  of  brasiletto,  which,  having 

«malí  wheels,  can  be  sheltered  under  a  roof  in  case 

-M>f  sudden  rains.    These  sloping  and  very  low 

roofs  give  the  drying-place  the  appearance  of  a 

~  hot-house  at  some  distance.    Before  it  is  perfecdy 

dry,  it  is  cut  in  small  pieces  of  an  inch  square, 

which  detach  themselves  readily  from  the  box 

when  the  índigo  is  entírely  dry. 

The  injiabitants  of  Tierra  Firme  dry  the  índigo 
under  sheds.  This  method  is  more  tedious,  but 
is  favourable  to  the  quality  of  the  índigo.  Its 
combination  is  more  intímate,  as  is  proved  by  the 
'  hardness  it  acquíres.  The  difierent  actíons  it 
experiences  increasc  its  lustre.     In  short,  tlic 
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weíght  in  proportíon  to  bulk,  is  greater  than  thal 
of  Índigo  dried  in  the  sun.  Yet,  however  well 
drained  and  dríed  the  Índigo  may  be,  it  always 
experíences,  in  the  first  months  of  its  fabrícatioD. 
a  diminution  sufficiently  evident  to  warrant  i 
hastening  of  the  sale. 

It  is  customary  to  pack  the  Índigo  in  bárrela 
and  thus  to  circuíate  it  in  commerce.  The  Spa 
niards  alone  put  it  in  packages  of  a  hundrec 
pounds,  and  so  well  conditioned,  that  thé  rougli 
usage  they  encounter  between  the  place  of  maa 
uíacture  and  the  sea-port  does  not  occasion  ai^ 
damage. 

índigo  is  packed  in  sacks  of  coarse  linen,  and 
the  sack  is  covered  with  an  ox's  hide,  so  hérme 
tically  sewed  that  nothing  can  penétrate  it.  Thes< 
packets  are  called  ceroons.  They  possess  greai 
advantages  over  barréis,  They  are  more  solid: 
may  fall  on  stones  without  incurring  danger ;  anc 
are  much  more  convenient  for  transportation 
Two  ceroons  make  the  load  of  one  animal.  Thej 
are  stowed  to  much  greater  advantage  in  storeí 
and  buildings ;  and  in  their  círculation  in  Europe 
they  have  much  less  to  fear  from  the  carelessnesi 
or  unskilfulness  of  carriers. 

Humboldt  observes,  tliat  in  the  valley  of  Cu 
manacoa  the  fermeñtation  of  theplantisproducec 
v^ith  astonishing  rapidity.  It  lasts  in  general  bul 
four  or  five  hours.  This  short  duration  can  be 
attributed  only  to  the  humidity  of  the  climate, 
and  the  absence  of  the  sun  during  the  unfoldíng 
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of  thé  jlkaL    I  think  I  have  observedi  says  be# 

in  ihe  oofune  of  my  travels,  that  the  drier  the 

oJünate  ii»  the  ácmer  the  vat  works,  and  tlie 

greaUít  the  qutntity  of  índigo,  at  the  minimum  of 

oxidatíoiit  coñtained  in  the  stalks.    In  the  pro« 

^nce  cf  Cincifl^  where  562  cubic  feet  of  the 

plant  stigbtly  piled  up  yield  S5  or  40  pounds  of 

cliy  indigOy  the  liquid  does  not  pass  into  the  beater 

«ull  after  20,  30,  or  95  hours.    It  is  probable, 

^fchat  the  inhabitants  of  Cumanacoa  would  extract 

vnore  colouríng  matter  from  the  plant  employed, 

Sf  they  left  it  longer  steeping  in  the  íirst  vat* 

3>urÍDg  his  abode  at  Cumana,  Humboldt  made 

^Solutions  of  the  índigo  of  Cumanacoa,  somewhat 

^eavy  and  coppery,  and  that  of  Caracas,  in  sul- 

^huríc  add,  in  order  to  compare  them :  and  the 

«olution  of  the  former  appeared  to  him  of  a  much 

omore  intense  blue. 

The  añil,  or  Índigo,  of  these  provinces,  has 
^ways  been  considered  in  commerce  as  equal,  and 
sometimos  superior  to  that  of  Guatimala.  This 
branch  of  culture  has  since  177^  foUowed  that  of 
cacao,  and  preceded  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and 
coSee.  The  predilection  of  the  colonists  has 
been  altemately  fixed  on  each  of  these  four  pro- 
ductions ;  but  the  cacao  and  coífee  are  now 
the  only  important  branches  of  commerce  with 
Europe.     In  the  most  prosperous  times,  the  fab- 

*  The  planters  are  pretty  generallj  of  opinión  that  the 
fermentation  should  never  continuo  less  than  ten  houre. 
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rícation  of  índigo  has  almost  equalled  that  of 
México  ;*  it  rose  in  the  province  of  Venezuela  to 
40,000  arrobas,  or  a  million  of  pounds,  the  valué 
of  which  exceeded  1,250,000  piastre&t  We  shall 
here  give  from  ofBcial  documents  the  progresñve 
augmentation  of  this  branch  of  agriculture  at 
Aragua. 

Exportation  of  índigo  by  the  way  of  La  Guzynu 
Annual  mean  from  1774  to  I778 —  20,800  pounds. 

1784—126,233 
1785—213,172 
1786—271,005 
1787—432,570 
1788—505,956 
1789—718,393 

1792—680,229 
1794—898,353 
1796—737,966. 
In  this  statetnent  no  attention  has  been  paid  ta 
the  contraband  trade,  which  may  be  computed  for 
índigo  at  least  at  a  fourth  or  fiíih  of  the  annuál 
exportation.    To  form  an  idea  of  the  ímmense 
riches  arísing  from  agriculture  in  the  former  Spa* 
nish  colonies,  we  must  recollect,  that  the  índigo 
of  Caracas,  the  valué  of  which  amounted  in  1794 
to  more  than  six  millíons  of  francs,  was  the  pro- 
duce of  íbur  or  íive  square  leagues.    In  the  years 

*  The  commerce  of  Guatimala  amounts  to  1|200,000  or 
lySOOyOOO  pounds  of  índigo, 
f  The  pound  of  índigo  at  ten  reals  of  plato. 
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1789 — 1795,  near  four  or  five  thousand  freeraen 
came  annually  from  the  Llanos  to  the  valleys  of 
Aragua,  to  assist  in  the  culture  and  fabrícation  of 
índigo.  They  worked  during  two  months,  by  the 
day. 

The  índigo  plant  impoverishes  the  soil  where 
it  is  cultivated  during  a  long  series  of  years,  more 
than  any  other.  The  lands  of  Maracay,  Tapa- 
tapa,  and  Turmero,  are  looked  upon  as  exhausted ; 
and  indeed  the  produce  of  Índigo  has  been  con- 
stantly  decreasing.  Maritime  wars  have  causea 
a  stagnation  in  the  trade,  and  the  price  has  fallen 
in  consequence  of  the  frequent  importation  of 
índigo  from  Asia.  The  East  India  Company  now 
sells  at  London*  more  than  5,500,000  pounds 
weigfit  of  índigo,  whilc  in  1786  it  did  not  draw 
from  íts  vastpossessions  more  than  250,000  pounds. 
In  proportion  as  the  cultivation  of  índigo  has  de- 
creased  ín  the  valleys  of  Aragua,  it  has  increased 
ín  the  province  of  Varinas,  and  in  the  burning 
plaíns  of  Cuenta,  where,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
Tacbíra,  vírgin  land  yíelds  an  abundant  produce» 
SLuá  of  the  ríchest  colour. 


*  For  exaraple,  ín  1810;  sce  Colquhoun,  App.  p.23. 
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SECTION  IX. 

OTHER  VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS. 

1.  Vanilla  Í8  produced  from  a  creeping  plant, 
'which,  like  the  wild  vine  and  ivy,  entwines  round 
the  trees. 

It  grows  in  great  plenty  in  the  forests  of  San 
Philip  and  Truxillo,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tuy. 
It  requires  uncultivated  and  moist  grounds,  which 
are  covered  with  large  trees. 

To  multiply  the  number  of  this  valuable  plant, 
nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  insert  some 
cuttings  in  the  earth  near  a  tree :  they  soon  take 
root,  and  entwine  about  it  with  a  firm  hold.  A 
surer  but  less  convenient  method  to  prevent  the 
decay  of  the  plant,  is  to  graft  the  cuttings  in  the 
tree  itself,  about  twenty  inches  above  the  groand. 

The  province  of  Venezuela  alone»  notwithstand- 
ing  the  little  attention  paid  to  its  cultivation,  might 
raise  upwards  of  ten  thousand  pounds  weight  of 
it  a-year ;  and  the  quantity  might  soon  be  doubled 
by  a  little  additional  industry. 

It  is  worth  above  L.  4  per  Ib. 

This  interesting  article  of  trade  is  to  the  in- 
habitants  of  Tierra  Firme  little  more  than  an 
object  of  mere  curiosity.  They  do  not  sell  above 
tWo  hundred  pounds  weight  of  it  iu  the  year. 
The  whole  that  is  gathered  is  intended  for  pre- 
sents  to  be  sent  to  Spain  to  their  parents  or  their 
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^atroM,  by  the  agents  of  the  government,  and 

'fthose  who  are  solidting  employments.     The  rest 

sujfl^d  to  perish  on  the  trees,  or  to  be  devour- 

d  by  the  monkeySy  who  are  very  fond  of  it.    The 

ittíé  that  Í8  gathered  receives,  besides,  but  a  very 

iperfect  preparation,  the  defect  of  which  occa- 

íons  it  to  lose  the  superiority  which  by  nature  ¡t 

«oiBBesaes  over  that  of  México. 

8.  The  CocoA  Tree,  in  America,  is  in  general 

^ultivated  around  farm  houses  to  be  eaten  as 

^i^hút.*    In   the  Gtilf  of  Cariaco  it  forms  real 

;^lantatíons.    At  Cumana,  they  talk  of  a  hacienda 

^e  coco,  as  of  a  hacienda  de  canna,  or  de  cacao. 

In  a  íertile  and  moist  ground,  the  cocoa  tree 

*%egins  to  bear  fruit  in  abundance  the  fourth 

^ear ;  but  in  dry  soils  it  yields  produce  at  the  end 

^  ten  years  only.     The  duration  of  the  tree  does 

:3iot  in  general  exceed  eighty  or  a  hundred  years ; 

^md  ita  mean  height  at  this  period  is  from  seventy 

to  eighty  feet     This  rapid  growth  is  so  much 

the  tnore  remarkable,  as  other  palm  trees,  for  in- 

stance,  the  moriche,t  and  the  palm  of  Sombrero,t 

the  longevity  of  which  is  very  great,  frequently 

do  not  reach  above  fourteen  or  eighteen  feet  in 

sixty  years. 

In  the  first  thirty  or  forty  years,  a  cocoa  tree 
of  the  Gulf  of  Cariaco  bears  every  lunation  a 

*  The  cocoa  tree  grows  in  the  northem  hemisphere  from 
the  equator  to  the  latitude  of  28°.  Near  the  equator  we  fínd 
it  from  the  plains  to  700  toises  of  elevation  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

f  Mauritia  flexuosa.  %  Corypha  tectorum. 
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cluster  of  ten  or  fourteen  nuts,  all  of  which,  how- 
ever,  do  not  ripen.  It  may  be  reckoned,  that  on 
an  average  a  tree  produces  annually  a  hundred 
nuts,  which  yield  eight  fiascos*  of  oU.  The  fias- 
co is  sold  for  two  ríals  and  a  half  of  píate,  or  six- 
teen-pence.  In  Provence,  an  olive  tree,  thirty 
years  oíd,  yields  twenty  pounds,  or  seven  fiascos 
of  oil ;  so  that  it  produces  something  less  than  a 
cocoa  tree.  There  are  in  the  Gulf  of  Cariaco 
haciendas  of  eight  or  nine  thousand  cocoa  trees. 
They  resemble,  in  their  picturesque  appearance, 
those  fine  plantations  of  date  trees,  near  Elche, 
in  Murcia,  where,  in  one  square  league,  are  found 
upwards  of  70,000  palms.  The  cocoa  tree  bears 
fruit  in  abundance  till  it  is  thirty  or  forty  years 
oíd ;  aíler  this  age  the  produce  diminishes,  and 
a  trunk  a  hundred  years  oíd,  without  being  al- 
together  barren,  yields  very  little  produce. 

In  the  town  of  Cumana,  a  great  quantity  of  oil 
of  cocoa  is  made,  which  is  limpid,  without  smell, 
and  very  fit  for  buming.  The  trade  in  this  oil  is 
not  less  brisk  than  that  on  the  coast  of  África  for 
palm  oil,  which  is  obtained  from  the  elays  guiñeen- 
sis,  and  is  used  as  food.  At  Cumana,  says  Hum- 
boldt,  I  have  often  witnessed  the  arrival  of  ca- 
noes,  laden  with  3000  cocoa  nuts.  A  tree  in 
fuU  bearing  yields  an  annual  revenue  of  two 
piastres  and  a  half,  (eleven  shillings  and  tenpence 

*  One  fiasco  contaíns  70  or  80  cubic  inches,  Paris  mea- 
sure. 
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halípeimy).  But  in  the  haciendas  of  cocoa,  trees 
of  different  ages  being  mixed,  the  capital*^  is  es- 
timated  by  appraísers  only  at  four  piastres. 

3.  WiLD  CocHiNEAL  gTows  in  Tierra  Firme,  and 
in  great  quantities  in  Coro,  Carora,  and  Truxillo. 
It  is  only  used  for  dyeing,  and  that  merely  in  the 
parts  where  it  is  raised.  The  result  of  their  own 
triab  has  never  inclined  the  inhabitants  to  intro- 
duce it  as  an  article  of  commerce. 

Excellent  cochíneal  is  produced  in  Cundina- 
marca. 

4.  This  country  might  also  be  made  to  furnish 
the  dyer  with  a  variety  of  woods,  barks,  and 
plants,  calculated  to  produce  lively  and  perma- 
nent  colours. 

None  of  these  articles,  however,  constitute  any 
part  of  their  commerce,  because  they  are  not 
offered  for  sale  ;  although  the  advantage  derived 


*  These  valuations  may  serve  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
advantages  derived  from  the  culture  of  fruit  trees  under  the 
torríd  zone.  Near  Cumana,  a  banana  is  valued,  by  estima- 
tion,  at  one  real  de  plata  (6ld.)*  A  níspero,  or  sapota>  at 
10  piastres.  Four  bocoa  nuts,  or  eight  fruíts  of  the  níspero 
(achras  sapota),  are  sold  for  half  a  real.  The  príce  of  the 
former  has  doubled  wíthín  these  twenty  years,  on  account  of 
the  great  exportation  that  has  been  made  to  the  islands.  A 
good  bearíng  níspero  yíelds  the  farmer  who  can  sell  the  fruit 
¡Q  a  neighbouríng  town,  near  eight  piastres  a-year;  a  bixa 
(anotto  tree)  or  a  pomegranate  trce,  yields  only  one  piastre. 
The  pomegranate  is  rauch  sought  afler  on  account  of  the  re- 
freshing  juice  of  its  fruit,  which  is  preferred  to  those  of  the 
passiflora  or  parcha. 
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from  them  on  the  spot,  affords  a  favourable  ear- 
nest  of  what  might  be  expected  from  them  in 
manufactoríes. 

Máracaibo  is  almost  the  only  port  from  which 
a  little  Brazíl-wood  is  exported.  This  grows  in 
abundance  between  La  Victoria  and  San  Sebas- 
tian de  los  Reyes. 

But  the  more  those  immense  forests,  which 
have  been  till  now  the  exclusive  domain  of  fero- 
cious  animáis  and  venomous  reptiles,  are  pene- 
trated,  the  more  new  productions  will  undoubtedp 
ly  be  discovered,  to  enrich  the  arts  and  to  extend 
commerce. 

In  New  Grenada,  the  natural  productions  are 
the  excellent  dye-woods  of  the  northem  shore, 
which  are  reckoned  even  superior  to  those  of 
Yucatán. 

5.  Gums,  resins,  and  balsams,  would  make  a 
conspicuous  figure  in  commerce,  were  it  not  for 
the  carelessness  of  the  inhabitants,  who  prefer  the 
sweets  of  indolence  and  repose  to  the  prospect  of 
future  benefit. 

The  departments  of  Coro,  Carora,  Tocuyo, 

and  Upper  Guiana,  contain  much  dry  land,  which 

nature  has  covered  with  aromatic  plants. 

-    6.  It  would  be  impossible  to  specify  all  the 

A  íherbs,  roots,  and  barks,  which  Tierra  Firme  offers 

5  \  for  medicinal  purposes.     They  are  innumerable, 

i  and  lie  scattered  in  the  diíFerent  provinces,  in 

.i  such  situations  as  are  most  congenial  to  their 

j    growth. 
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Tbe  quantity  of  sarsapañlla  raised  here  exceeds 
the  cooBumption  of  the  whole  of  Europe.  Sassa- 
fras  and  liquoríce  abound  principally  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Truxillo  ;  squills  are  found  ón 
the  sea-beach  of  Lagunetas  ;  storax  in  the  jurís- 
diction  of  Coro  j  cassia  almost  every-where ; 
guayac  is  found  on  the  coast ;  aloes  are  raised  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  Carora  ;  a  species  of  quingui- 
na  is  obtained  on  the  mountains,  &c. 

New  Grenada  abounds  with  medicinal  drugs,    / 
amongst  which  are  the  ceiebrated  cinchona,  or 
Jesuifs  bark,  and  contrayerva. 

Yet  amidst  the  immensity  of  other  vegetable 
productions,  which  would  be^  amply..8ufficientJU>¿ 
sup£lyjaU^Üie_pJiarma^^  1796  therej 

was  exported  by  the  port  of  Guayra,  the  only! 
one  then  pennitted  to  trade  directly  with  the  mo-; 
ther-country,  but  425  pounds  of  sarsaparilla,  al«t 
tbough  the  plains  and  valleys  were  covered  with: 
it ;  600  pounds  of  taniarinds,  which  are  every-  ¡ 
where  to  be  found ;  and  S39  pounds  of  Jesuits' 
bark,  which,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  not  so  com- 
mon.     It  is  trae,  that  this  carelessness  carnes 
with  it  the  appearance  of  diminution ;  for,  accord*» 
ing  to  the  account  of  exports  from  the  same  ports 
of  Guayra  for  the  year  1798,  it  appears,  that  the 
neutral  vessels  which   were  admitted  there  ia 
consequence  of  the  war,  shipped  3674  pounds  of 
sarsaparilla,  and  3400  pounds  of  resin.     In  1801 
there  were  shipped  from  Porto   Cavello,   2394 
pounds  of  sarsaparilla,  and  47»969  of  gum  guaia- 
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cum.  But  these  articles,  and  their  quantities, 
are  altogether  unworthy  of  notice  when  compar- 
ed with  those  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  pro- 
vinces  of  Caracas. 

7.  There  are  few  or  no  trees  found  in  the 
numerous  and  extensive  forests  of  Tierra  Firme 
which  are  not  adapted  for  some  purppse  of  utility. 
They  either  produce  fruit,  or  are  selected  either 
for  their  hardness,  their  bulk,  or  their  height,  to 
be  applied  to  all  the  various  uses  for  which  wood 
Í8  employed. 

The  vast  forests  which  cover  the  mountains 
would  be  capable  of  furnishing,  for  ages,  the  most 
extensive  ship-yards  with  an  abundant  supply  of 
timber,  if  the  roughness  of  these  mountains  did 
not  render  the  labour  of  cutting  and  conveyance 
too  difficult  and  too  expensive  for  a  country, 
whose  navigation  does  not  receive  suílicient  en- 
couragement  to  enable  it  to  support  its  own  ex- 
pense. 

It  is  twenty  years  since  the  king  of  Spain  or- 
dered  arrangements  to  be  made  in  the  province 
óf  Cumana  for  the  felling  of  wood  to  supply  his 
European  arsenals.  This  work  did  not  last  long ; 
but  it  did  not  cease  so  much  on  account  of  any 
scarcity  of  wood,  as  on  account  of  the  immense 
expenses  which  accompany  every  undertaking  in 
which  the  king  is  concerned.  When  an  occasion 
of  this  kind  presents  itself,  every  overseer  always 
forms,  and  very  frequently  realizés  schemes  of 
making  his  fortune,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
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State  Í8  often  ruined  by  the  dperations  which  en- 
rich  individuáis. 

All  the  timber  which  is  consumed  in  the  port 
for  the  refitting,  and  even  for  the  building  of 
vessels,  is  transported  by  the  rivera  of  Tocuyo 
and  Yaraqui  to  Porto  Cabello,  sitúate  fifteen 
leagues  to  the  windward. 

A  litüe  more  to  the  windward  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Tocuyo,  in  the  latitude  of  the  small  Tucacas 
Islands,  the  proximity  of  wood  facilitates  the 
establishment  of  yards,  but  the  want  of  demand 
causes  that  resource  to  be  neglected,  At  Mara- 
caibo  they  use,  for  building,  timber  of  superior 
quality  to  that  of  Tierra  Firme ;  accordingly  the 
yards  of  that  city  are  constantly  busy,  and  would 
be  still  more  so,  if  the  bar  permitted  the  egress  of 
ships  of  a  larger  size. 

Carpenters  and  cabinet-makera  fínd  likewise  in 
these  mountains  materials  so  various,  as  to  em- 
barras them  in  the  choice.  In  general  they  use 
the  wood  which  the  Spaniards  cali  pardillo,  for 
beams,  joists,  door-frames,  and  posts,  &c.  In 
some  places,  instead  of  the  pardillo,  a  species  of 
very  hard  oak  is  used,  which  is  the  quercus  cerus 
of  Linnffius,  and  the  quercus  gallifer  of  Toume- 
fort. 

Cabinet-makers  make  great  use  of  cedar  for 
doors,  Windows,  tables,  and  common  chairs,  &c. 
For  ornamental  furniture,  they  have  at  hand 
several  kinds  of  wood  susceptible  of  the  highest 
polish.     Among  these  is  distinguished  the  black 
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ebony,  found  in  the  greatest  abundaoce  in  seve- 
ral  places,  but  particularly  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Totondoy,  which  falls  into  the  Lake  Maracaibo. 
It  is  there  that  nature  seems  to  have  placed  the 
nursery  of  those  trees  which  are  raost  subservient 
to  the  neceasities,  the  pleasure,  and  the  capñce 
of  man.  Yellow  ebony  is  very  common  in  the 
forests  of  Tierra  Firme,  so  Hkewise  is  red  ebony» 
The  Creóles  cali  the  black  ebony,  ébano;  yellow, 
palo  amarillo;  the  red,  granacUllo.  Minute  ac- 
curacy  obliges  us  to  observe,  that  from  one  of 
those  causes  which  philosophy  has  not  yet  explor^ 
ed  among  the  secrets  of  nature,  mahogany  in 
Tierra  Firme  is  not  so  abundant  as  it  is  in  that 
part  of  San  Domingo  which  Spain  ceded  to 
France,  ñor  can  it  bear  any  comparíson  with  re- 
spect  to  its  shades  or  gloss. 

For  works  which  require  extraordinary  hard 
wood,  they  employ  iron-wood,  the  i/bera  ptUe^ 
rana  of  Marcgrave.  It  is  used  for  the  shafts  of 
the  wheels  of  water-milis,  for  the  roUers  with 
which  the  cylinders  are  jointed  for  pressing  the 
sugar-canes,  &c.  This  kind  of  wood  is  common 
through  the  whole  of  Tierra  Firme,  excepting  in 
the  valleys  of  Aragua,  where,  on  account  of  the 
clearing  of  the  lands,  it  is  a  little  farther  distante 
The  wood  which  they  cali  granadillo,  or  red 
ebony,  is  applied  to  the  same  uses  as  the  iron- 
wood,  and  it  surpasses  even  that  wood  in  hard- 
ness. 

In  Cundinapiarca  exist  timber  for  ship-build- 
ing,  and  the  mahogany  of  Panamá,  better  and 
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wnote  beautiful  than  that  of  Guatímala  or  New 
SpaÍD. 

Iq  concluding  our  observations  on  the  vegetable 
producís  of  Colombia,  we  should  remark,  that 
cassava  or  manioc  root,  and  maize,  form  the  bread 
of  the  Indians.  In  Cundinamarca  Europeao  wheat 
is  cultivated  by  the  Creóles,  and  the  tropical  and 
lEuropean  plants  and  vegetables  are  produced  in 
as  much  abundance  as  they  are  in  New  Spain. 


SECTION  X. 


ANIMAL  PRODUCTS. 


It  is  very  difficult  to  form  an  exact  idea  of  the 
herds  contained  in  the  Llanos  of  Caracas,  Barce- 
lona,  Cumana,  and  the  Spanish  Guayana.  M. 
Depons,  who  inhabited  the  town  of  Caracas  long, 
and  whose  statistical  statements  are  generally 
accurate,  reckons  in  those  vast  plains,  from  the 
mouths  of  the  Orinoco  to  the  Lake  of  Maracaibo, 
1,200,000  oxen,  180,000  horses,  and  90,000 
mules.  He  estimates  the  produce  of  these  herds 
at  5,000,000  francs ;  adding  to  the  valué  of  the 
exportation  the  pnce  of  the  hides  consumed  in 
the  country.  We  will  not  hazard  any  of  these 
general  estimations,  from  their  nature  too  uncer- 
tain ;  but  shall  only  observe,  that,  in  the  Llanos 
of  Caracas,  the  proprietors  of  the  great  hatos  are 
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^ntirely  ignorant  of  the  number  of  the  cattle  they 
possess.  They  only  know  that  of  the  young 
cattle,  which  are  branded  every  year  with  a 
letter  or  inark  peculiar  to  each  herd.  The  rich- 
est  propríetors  inark  as  many  as  14,000  head 
every  year ;  and  sell  to  the  number  of  five  or  six 
thousand. 

According  to  oíScial  documents,.*  the  exporta- 
tion  of  hides  from  the  whole  Capitanía-General 
amounted  annually,  for  the  West  Indian  Islands 
alone,  to  174,000  skins  of  oxen,  and  11,500  of 
goats.  When  we  reflect,  that  these  documents 
are  taken  from  the  books  of  the  custom-houses, 
where  no  mention  is  made  of  the  fraudulent  deal- 
ings  in  hides,  we  are  tempted  to  believe  that  the 
estimation  of  1,200,000  oxen,  wandering  in  the 
Llanos  from  the  Rio  Carony  and  the  Guarapiche 
to  the  Lake  of  Maracaibo,  is  much  underrated. 
The  port  of  La  Guayra  alone  exported  annually 
from  1789  to  1792,  70,000  or  80,000  hides  enter- 
ed  in  the  custom-house  books,  scarcely  one-íifth  of 
which  was  for  Spain.  The  hides  of  Caracas  are 
preferred  in  the  Península  to  those  of  Buenos 
Ayres ;  because  the  ktter,  on  account  of  a  longer 
passage,  undergo  a  loss  of  twelve  per  cent  in  the 
tanning. 

The  Southern  part  of  the  savannahs,  vulgarly 
called  Llanos  de  arriba,  is  very  productive  in 
mules  and  oxen ;  but  the  pasturage  being  in  ge- 

*  Informe  del  Conde  de  Casa- Valencia,  tnanuscript. 
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^Kieral  less  good,  these  animáis  are  oblíged  to  be 
sent  to  other  plains  to  be  fattened  before  they 
^re  sold.  The  Llano  de  Monai,  and  all  the  Llanos 
de  abaxo,  abound  less  ín  herds ;  but  the  pastures 
are  so  fertile,  that  they  fumish  meat  of  an  excel- 
lent  quality  for  provisioning  the  coast. 

The  hatos  of  oxen  have  sufiered  considerably 
of  late  from  troops  of  vagabonds,  who  roam  over 
the  steppes,  killing  the  animáis  merely  to  take 
their  hides.  This  robbery  has  increased  since 
the  trade  of  the  Lower  Orinoco  is  become  more 
flourishing.  For  half  a  century,  the  banks  of 
that  river,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Apure  as  far  as 
Angostura,  were  known  only  to  the  missionary 
monks.  The  exportation  of  cattle  took  place 
from  the  ports  of  the  northern  coast  only,  Cuma- 
na,  Barcelona,  Burburata,  and  Porto  Cabello. 
This  dependence  on  the  coast  is  now  much  di- 
minished.  The  southern  part  of  the  plains  has 
established  an  internal  connexion  with  the  Lower 
Orinoco ;  and  this  trade  is  the  more  brísk,  as 
those  who  devote  themselves  to  it  easily  escape 
the  trammels  of  the  prohibitory  laws. 

The  greatest  herds  of  cattle  that  exist  in  the' 
Llanos  of  Caracas,  are  those  of  the  hatos  of  Me- 
recure.  La  Cruz,  Belén,  Alta  Gracia,  and  Pavón. 

The  horses  of  the  Llanos,  descending  from  the  ^ 
fine  Spanish  breed,  are  not  very  large ;  they  are 
generally  of  an  uniform  colour,  brown-bay,  like 
most  of  the  wild  animáis.     Suffering  alternately 
firom  drought  and  floods,  tormentad  by  the  stings 
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of  insects  and  the  bite  of  the  large  bats,  they  lead 
a  hard  and  uneasy  life.  After  havíng  enjoyed  for 
aotne  months  the  care  of  man,  theír  good  qualitíes 
are  developed,  and  become  sensible.  A  wild 
horse  in  the  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres,  is  worth 
from  half  to  a  whole  píastre ;  and  in  the  Llanos 
of  Caracas,  from  two  to  three  piastres ;  but  the 
price  of  the  horse  augments,  when  he  has  been 
broken  in,  and  is  fit  for  agrícultural  labour. 

"I  was  enabled»  says  Lavaysse,  to  ascertain  afact 
knovn  to  all  who  have  travelled  in  this  country : 
The  horses  Uve  there  in  societies,  generally  to  Úxe 
number  of  íive  or  six  hundred,  and  even  one  thou- 
sand :  they  occupy  immense  savannahs,  where  it 
Í8  dangerous  to  disturb  or  try  to  catch  them.     In 
the  dry  season  they  are  sometimes  obUged  to  go 
two  or  three  leagues,  and  even  more,  to  find  water. 
They  set  out  in  regular  ranks  of  four  abreast,  and 
thus  form  a  procession  of  an  extent  of  a  quarter 
of  a  league.     There  are  always  five  or  six  scouts 
who  precede  the  troop  by  about  fifty  paces.     If 
they  perceive  a  man  or  jaguar  (the  American 
tiger)  they  neigh,  and  the  troop  stops  ;  if  avoid- 
ed,  they  continué  their  march ;  but  if  an  attempt 
be  made  to  pass  by  their  squadron,  they  leap  on 
the  imprudent  traveller,  and  crush  him  under 
their  feet.    The  best  way  is  always  to  avoid  them, 
and  let  them  continué  their  route :  they  have  also 
a  chief,  who  marches  between  the  scouts  and  the 
squadron,  and  five  or  six  other  horses  march  on 
each  side  of  the  band — a  kind  of  adjutants,  whose 
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duty  coneists  of  hindéring  any  individual  from 
qiüf ting  the  ranks.  If ány  one  attempts  to  straggle 
eillieríroin  hunger  or  fatigue,  he  is  bittén  till  hé 
resumes  his  place,  and  the  culprit  obeys  with  his 
head  banging  down.  Three  or  foiir  chiefs  march 
as  the  rear^ard,  at  five  or  six  paces  from  the 
troop.  í  had  often  heard  at  Trinidad  of  this  dis- 
cipline ámong  the  wild  horses,  and  confess  that 
I  could  scarcely  believe  it ;  but  what  I  have  just 
stated  is  a  fact,  which  I  witnessed  twice  on  the 
banks  of  the  Guarapiche,  where  I  encamped  fivé 
days  for  the  express  purpose  of  seeing  those  or- 
ganized  troops  pass.  I  have  met  on  the  shores  of 
the  Orinoco,  herds  of  fifty  to  a  hundred  oxen : 
a  chief  always  marched  at  the  head,  and  another 
at  the  rear  of  these/* 

The  mulés,  which  are  not  fit  for  labour  beforé 
the  fifth  year,  and  then  bear  the  ñame  of  muías 
de  saca,  are  purchased  on  the  spot  at  the  price  oíf 
fourtcen  or  eighteen  piastres.  In  1800,  eight 
thousand  mules  were  embarked  at  Barcelona  for 
the  West  India  Islands ;  and  it  is  computed  that 
the  plains  of  the  government  of  Caracas  furnished 
annually  30,000  of  these  animáis  to  the  Spanish, 
English,  and  French  islands. 

Sheep  are  innumerable,  and  deer  very  plentiful, 
particularly  in  the  jurisdictions  of  Coro,  Carora, 
and  Tocuyo. 

In  fine,  almost  every  species  of  European  quad- 
ruped,  which  has  been  transported  into  those 
countries,  has  become  wild,  and  multiplied  exces- 
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sively  in  the  forests  which  abound  in  the  neces- 
sary  means  for  their  subsistence.  The  homed 
cattíe  and  the  horse  have  not  preservad  the  beauty 
of  the  Spanísh  oxen  and  the  blood  horse,  no  doubt 
from  the  little  care  that  is  taken  of  them ;  but 
the  ass  has  become  larger  and  more  handsome. 
The  horses  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Chili,  however, 
rival  those  of  the  finest  breeds  in  Europe.  The 
goat  is  smaller  than  the  European ;  but  its  flesh 
is  better,  and  it  yields  an  abundance  of  delicious 
milk.  The  sheep  when  taken  care  of  equals  the 
finest  species  in  Spain.  Swine  are  not  so  large  as 
in  Europe,  but  are  more  prolific ;  and  their  fresh 
meat  is  more  delicate  and  easy  of  digestión  than 
that  of  the  European  hog. 

It  seems  certain  that  the  dog  did  not  exist  here 
previous  to  the  arríval  of  Europeans ;  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  circumstance,  that  those  which  inhabit 
the  forests  with  the  savages,  who  are  excessively 
fond  of  them,  have  lost  the  faculty  of  barking ; 
they  make  a  plaintive  howling  like  wolves. 


CHAPTER  II.    . 


COMMERCE. 


SEGTION  I. 


ITS  FORMER  STATE. 


An  industríous  compiler,  whose  language  we 
shall  alter  only  where  it  is  incorrect,  informs  us 
on  this  subject,  that  the  general  depression  of 
manufactures  which  foUowed  the  expulsión  of 
the  MooFs  from  Spain,  made  it  necessary  to  ob- 
tain  goods  from  other  countries  to  supply  her 
colonies.  These  principally  carne  from  Holland, 
England,  France,  and  some  íineríes  were  derived 
from  Italy.  They  paid  enormous  duties  at  home ; 
and  when  they  arrived  at  their  destination,  new 
ones  were  exacted,  so  that  the  articles  were 
doubled  in  valué  before  they  carne  to  the  retailer. 
Having  moreover  little  exports,  cash  was  the 
principal  means  of  procuring  them,  so  that  the 
advantage  was  greatly  against  Spain,  and  in  fa- 
vour  of  the  foreign  merchant 

The  foUowing  pro  forma  will  serve  to  shew  at 
what  price  the  consumer  laid  in  his  necessaries, 
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and  will  at  the  same  time  form  a  contrast  of  trade 
direct  from  England. 

Cakulated  in  Engüsh  money. 

For  L.lOO  valué  of  British  manufactures,  pur- 
chased  in  Great  Britain,  and  sent  out  to  Cádiz 
in  British  ships.  From  Cádiz  sent  out  to  Spa- 
nish  America  in  Spanish  ships : — 

First  cost  in  Great  Britain,  áf.lOO    O    O 

Shipping  charges,  freight,  -and  insur- 
ance  to  Cádiz, 

War  duty  on  the  exportation, 

Duty  paid  on  importation  into  Cádiz,     15    O     O 

Importer*s  profit  in  Cádiz, 

IXity  paid  in  Cádiz  on  reshipment  to 
America,  ... 

Freight  and  insurance  from  Cádiz  to 
America, 

First  cost  and  charges  out  to  Ame- 
rica, -  -         -         rf.171    O    O 

Spanish  exporter's  profit  on  arrival 
out  in  America,  frequently  200 
per  cent ;  but  say  one-half  thereof,  I7I     O    O 


5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

,     15 

0 

0 

SO 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

0 

1 

80 

0 

0 

Paid   by  the  purchaser   in   Spanish 

America,  -  -  áe.34«^vO    O 

Calculated  in  Engüsh  money. 

For  L.lOO  valué  of  British  manufactures,  sent 
out  immediately  from  Great  Britain,  by  British 
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merchants,  in  Brítish  ships,  to  Spaniáh  Ame* 

rica: — 

First  coBt,            .          .          .         rf.lOO  O  O 

War  duty  paid  on  the  exportation,           4  0  0 

Shipping  charges  and  freight  out,           10  O  O 

Insurance  out,  íf  by  an  armed  ship,         6  0  0 


«i 


First  cost»  and  chatges  out  to  Ame<' 

rica,  .  .  -         jP.l20    O    O 

Brítish  exporter's  proíit,  at  100  per 

cent  thereon,  -  -  120    O    O 


Mi 


Paid  by  the  purchaser  in   Spanish 

America,  ....  jf.240    O    O 

Cheaper  to  the  purchaser  in  Spanish 

America,  -  -  102    O    O 


•  rf.342    O    O 

N.  B.— To  this  advantage  is  added  that  of  a 

more  regular  and  fair  valúation  of  their  produce 

to  íbrm  returns,  the  natural  consequence  of  com« 

petition  in  trade. 

The  exorbitant  price  of  goods,  which  the 
wearer  or  consumer  could  not  brook,  created  a 
spirit  of  'contraband,  which  again  turned  out  ii^ 
favoui^  of  the  forejgner,  who  pjincipally  sóld  for 
cash ;  and  the  neighbouríng  English  and  neutral 
islands  reaped  the  benefitk 

Direct  commerce  lingered,  from  the  many 
shackles  under  which  it  was  kept,  and  from  the 
rívalship   of  neutrals  i   for  the   mother-country 

VOh.  II.  h  . 
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sent  out  what  she  could  barely  afford,-*-little 
more  than  dried  fruits,  coarse  earthenware  and 
hardware,  iron,  Catalán  brandies  and  wines,  oü, 
coarse  silks  from  «Barcelona,  pickled  tunny  fish, 
and  such-like  inconsiderable  artícles.  Germán  and 
English  goods  still  continued  to  come  througb 
tbeir  oíd  devious  channels. 

Thus  confíned,  direct  trade  varied  much,  ac* 
cording  to  the  vicissítudes  of  war  or  peace. 
During  the  late  wars,  it  was  principally  limited 
to  small  faluchos,  that  went  out  with  Spanish 
paper,  used  in  enveloping  tobáceo  for  smoking, 
*which  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest 
hixuries  of  the  Spanish  .American,  who  often 
bought  it  at  forty  dollars  per  ream ;  and  it  would 
be  worth  vrhile,  should  Spain  cease  to  supply  this 
article,  principally  made  in  Barcelona,  to  adopt 
its  manufacture  in  England,  as  it  exclusively  suits 
the  smoker,  from  its  containíng  no  pernidous 
empyreumatic  oil,  ñor  any  sizing  or  Índigo.  To 
this  article  they  added  uncoloured  brandies,  and 
quicksilver  for  the  use  of  thé  mines.  If  they  got 
out  safe,  they  returned  with  cacao  in  bulk,  which 
they  laid  in  at  15  dollars  and  sold  onjarriving  at 
11^  These  were,  however,  small  adVentures^ 
that  bore  not  the  character  of  trade,  but  that  c^ 
a  lottery,  like  which  also  they  were  undertaken- 
in  shares,  and  insurance  included. 

The  commertíe  of  the  provinces  of  Caracas 
with  the  mother-country  was  almost  all  carried 
on  by  the  port  of  Guayra,  which,  notwithstancting 
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yXs  bad  road,  disputed  for  a  long  time  with  the 
other  ports  the  advantage  of  béing  most  fre- 
queoted.  The .  reason  was,  that  the  environs  of  • 
Caracas,  where  producüons  are  most  abundant, 
-  have  no  other  vent  but  the  capital,  which,  in  its 
tui*D,  cannot  export  them  but  at  Gttayra ;  and, 
as  the.  |k){)ülatioii  of  this  great  city  cbtísumes  the 
most  of  aiticles  of  necesslty,  comfort,  and  luxury, 
tbé  trúáét  is  interested  in  resorting  to  it 

lú  cótisequence  of  these  circumstances,  Porto 
Cabelló,  thilty  leagues  to  leeward,  was  never 
usedas.tbé  port  of  áhipment,  excepting.  of . the 
articíes  produccfd  in  its  environs,  in  part  of  the 
valleys .  ot  Aragua,  Valencia,  San  Garios,  •  San 
Fhilippé»  &c.  If  it  happened,  too,  that  the  na- 
tural pródude  dó  fkr  incfeased  as  to  exceed  the 
valué  of  .the  goods  broiight  by  European  vessels, 
the  tíüdérs  fepaired  tó  Ouayra  to  discharge  their 
European  cargoes,  of  which  they  coiild  not  othér- 
wise  cfxpect  a  good  sale,  and  afterwards  went  to 
Porto  Cabello  to  load  in  retdm. 

Maracaiboi  Cuoiana,  and  Guiana,  received  an- 
nuaüy  each  ti*o  or  three  vessels  from  the  mother- 
country ;  but  at  Máracaibo  they  could  obtaiti  in 
return  cargoes  only  of  coífee  and  deer  skins ;  at 
Cuiíiíaíia^  cótfón,  and  a  little  coíFee  ;  at  Guiana, 
only  the  produce  brought  there  from  Varipas, 
Barquisimeto,  &c.  by  the  river  Apure. 
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SECTION  ÍI. 


ITS  PRESENT  PROSPECTS. 


NoTwiTHST ANDINO  what  we  have  just  said, 
sufficient  to  'consider  the  position  of  the  proyk 
their  more  or  less  intímate  connexion  with 
Windward  Islands,  the  direction  qf  the  mounti 
and  the  course  of  the  great  rivers,  to  pera 
that  Caracas  can  never  exert  any  powerful  p 
cal  influence  over  the  countries  of  which  it  ie 
capital.  The  Apure^  the  Meta,  and  the  Orin 
running  from  west  to  east,  receive  all  the  str* 
of  the  Llanos,  and  the  región  of  pastUrage. 
Thomas  in  Guiana  must  necessarily  be  at  8 
future  day  a  place  of  trade  of  high  im^porta 
especially  when  the  flour  of  Cundinamarca» 
barked  above  the  confluence  óf  the  Rio  Nc 
and  the  Umadea»  and  descending  by  the  1 
and  Orinoco,  shaU  be  preferred  at  Caracas 
Guiana  to  the  iíiour  of  New  England. 

**  Since  my  departure  from  the  banks  of  the 
ñoco  and  the  Amazon,  says  Humbcddt,  a  nev 
unfblds  itsplf  in  the  social  state  of  the  natioi 
the  west  The  fury  of  civil  discussions  wil 
succeeded  by  the  blessings^  of  peace,  and  a ) 
d^velopment  of  the  arts  of  industry.  The  bifi 
tion  of  the  Orinoco,  the  Isthmus  of  Tuamin 
easy  to  pass  over  by  an  artificial  canal,  will  fi^ 
attention  of commercial  Europe.   The  Cássiqu 
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-Sks  broad  as  the  Rhine,  and  the  course  of  which 
is  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  in  length,  will ' 
no  longér  fórm  in  vain  a  navigable  canal  betwej^n 
two  l^ins  of  rivers,  which  have  a  surface  x)f  onc 
hundred  and  ninety  thousand  square  leagues. 
The  grain  of  New  Grenada  will  be  carried  to  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Negro ;  boats  will  descend  from 
the  sources  of  the  Ñapo  and  the  ücuyabe,  from 
the  Andes  of  Quito  and  of  Upper  Perú,  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Orinoco,  a  distance  which  equals 
that  from  Tombüctoo  to  Marseilles.  A  country 
nine  or  ten  times  larger  than  Spain,  and  enriched 
witb  the  most  varied  productions,  is  navigable  in 
eveiy  direction,  by  the  médium  of  the  natural 
canal  of  the  Cassiquiare,  and  the  bifurcation  of 
the  rivers/'  ' 

.  This  subject  naturally  leads  us  here  to  a  more 
minute  description  of  the  Orinoco. 

The  sources  of  the  Orinoco  are  litüe  less  known 
by  the  Spaivards,  than  thdse  of  the  Nile  were  to 
the  Europeans,  and  even  to  the  Africans,  before* 
the  time  of  Bruce. 

The  mountains  to  the  north-west  of  the  lake 
Parima^.are  called,  in  the  language  of  the  Indians^ 
Ibirinocó.  It  is  very  probable  that  they  have, 
according  to  their  custom,  giveu  to  this  celebrated 
ríver  the  ñame  of  these  mountains,  from  its  there 
having  its  source.  No  one,  however,  has  been 
able  to  verify  the  fact ;  becausé  the  savages  form 
an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  it. 

Of  this  Humboldt  had  positive  experience  in 
1800,  at  the  time  of  his  voy  age  to  Rio  Negro, 
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Arrived  at  the  point  wh^re  tli^  CaA»qaiare 
branches  from  the  Orinoop,  h^  wiph^d.  him^elf 
to.  ascertain  the  real  3purces  pf  ihí^  nver )  but  he 
found  it  impossible;  he  was  obligad  to  cpntent 
himself  with  the  teatimony  he  wuld  coHect  frw 
a  few  Jndians. 

Several  rivulets^  flowing  from  the  tK>utbcHrii 
bank  of  the  IblrinocQ  mpuptains^  unit^  their  water^ 
at  eight  or  ten  leagues  frpm  their  9oiirce9>  wá 
form  a  river»  which,  in  the  courpe  pf  ^ve  hundred 
leagues  which  it  has  to  traverae  to  the  sea»  re* 
ceivés  the  tribute  of  an  infimty  of  atreams. 

It  is  thought  that  the  course  of  the  Orinoco,  for 
the  íirst  hundred  leagues,  is  from  north  tO  soutb. 
It  is  said  to  leave  in  thís  space,  at  sixty  leales 
from  its  leñ  bank,  the  lake  of  Farlma.  The 
contributions  of  the  rivers  that  unite  themselv^s 
to  the  -Orinoco,  give  it  such  an  immense  bodyt 
and  a  current  so  rapid,  that  even  before  it  flows  a 
hundred  leagues  from  its  source,  it  has  as  mucb 
water  apd  strength  as  the  most  con^derable  rivera 

From  the  Esmeraldas  to  San  Fernando  pf  Ata-^ 
bapo,  the  Orinoco  rUns  from  the  east  to  the  north- 
wesL  It  is  in  this  place  that  the  canal  pf  Cassi* 
quiare  is.  It  forms  the  communicatioñ  of  the 
Orinoco  with  the  Amazons  by  the  Rio  Negro. 

Humboldt  conceived,  in  1800,  the  design  of 
ascending  the  Orinoco,  and  determining  its  com- 
municatioñ with  the  Rio  Negro.  He  entered  the 
Orinoco  by  the  Rio  Apure,  and  arrived,  after  in- 
credible  difficulties,  at  Fort  San  Charles,  conter- 
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minóos  with  the  Portuguese  possessions»  ''  From 

FcMTt  Stn  Charles,"  says  he^  ^*  we  have  retumed  to 

Guiana  by  the  Cassiquiare»  a  very  large  branch  of 

the  Orinoco,  and  which  forma  its  cómmunication 

.with  the  Rio  N^ro.    The  forcé  of  the  current, 

the  immense  size  of  the  gnata  and  emmets,  and 

the  want  of  population,  render  this  navigation 

&tíguing  alid  d^mgerous.  We  entered  the  Orino* 

co  by  the  Cassiquiare,*  at  three  and  a  half  d^ees-: . 

^we  ascended  the  Orinoco  as  far  as  the  Esmeraldes, 

the  last  establishment  of  the  Spaniards,"  &c. 

There  certainly  wants  nothing  more  to  enable 

the  cómmunication  of  the  Orinoco  to  pass  hence- 

iibrth  as  a  certain  iact 

The  Orinoco,  from  its  source  to  the  Atures, 
Iraverses  a  territory  which  it  fertilizes,  but  which 
18  occupied  idmost  entirely  by  savqge  Indians. 

Before  arriving  at  the  Atures,  the  Orinoco  di^ 
rects  its  course  to  the  north  as  far  as-  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Meta,  whence  it  incUnes  to  the 
north-east,  to  take  at  length  an  eastem  direction, 
which  it  maintains  quite  to  the  sea. 

What  they  cali  Los  Saltos  de  Atures,  are  cata- 
racts  formed  by  rocks.  No  vessel,  great  or  small, 
can  pass  these.  The  navigator  has  no  other  re- 
source,  whether  he  ascend  or  descend  the  river, 
than  to  take  his  canoe  on  shore,  and  carry  or 
drag  it  to  the  point  where  danger  no  longer 
exists. 

Immediately  after  the  catarácts  of  Atures,  the 
Orinoco  receivcs  from  the  east  the  river  Abacuna, 
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and  from  the  west  the  Bichao.   The  uncultivated 

« 

countríes  they  run  through,  renders  the  desciip* 
tíon  of  them  little  interesting.  It  is  the  same 
with  the  rívers  Chiñcua  and  Metoya. 

The  one  that  merits  great  consideration  is  the 
river  Meta:  it  blends  its  waters-  with  those  of 
the  Orinoco  at  thirty  le^^es  below  the  cataracts 
of  Atures,  and  at  1S5  leagues  from  San  Thomas 
.of  Guiana.  Nature  seems  -to  have  destined  this 
river  to  form  vast  commercial  relations  between 
the  whqle  eastern  part  of  Cundinamarca  and 
Spanish  Guiana. 

The  Meta  has  its  source  at  150  leagues  south-» 
west  of  its  mouth  in  the  Orinoco.  A  number  of 
the  rivers  of  Cundinamarca  increase  its  waters. 
It  is  navigable  fr.om  M^icuco,  near  the  plains  of 
Santiago  de  los  Atalayas,  within  forfy  leagues  of 
the  capital.  Its  banks  are  still  a  wildemess,  or 
inhabited  by  the  Guahivos  Indians, 

Seventy-five  leagues  before  the  entiy  of  the 
Meta  into  the  Orinoco,  the' river  Casanare  gíves 
'  it  its  waters.  These  are,  in  great  part,  the  tribute 
of  other  rivers.  The  Meta  carries  its  waters  to 
the  Orinoco.  It  distinguishes  itself  from  the 
other  streams  that  lose  their  ñames  and  their 
waters  in  that  river,  by  the  silence  with  which  it 
enters  it 

The  rívers  Meta  and  Casanare  are  navigable 
with  sloops  throughout  the  year.  In  the  sum- 
mer,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  dry  season,  there  are 
continual  and  fresh  breezes ;  in  the  winter,  calms 
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and  a  starong  current.  They  then  keep  nearer  in 
^th  tbe  shore :  they  proceed  more  slowly»  but  to 
the  ñill  as  certainly  as  with  the  most  favourable 
^winds.  These  two  rivers  have  flats,  on  which  the 
vessels  frequenüy  strike ;  but  they  get  them  oíF 
wUhout  any  injuty»  and  ahnost  without  any  trou- 
ble»  because  they  are  all  sand. 

The  immensity  and  richness  of  the  country 
thrpugh  which  the  Meta  runs,  the  great  number 
of  rivers  that  unite  themsel  ves*  with  it,  are  so  many 
means  offered  tó  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastem 
part  of  Cundinamarca,  conveniently  and  advan« 
tageously  to  get  rid  of  their  comraodities ;  and  to 
Spaniab  Guiana,  to  augment  its  pommerce  with 
ali  the  'productions  transportable  by  the  ñver 
Meta. 

This  order  of  things  is  so  natural  and  so  favour* 
able  to  the  two  provinces,  that,  during  the  JitÜe 
time  this  intercourse  existed,  cultivation,  on  the 
üppennost  banks  of  the  Meta  and  Casanare,  was 
seen  to  take  a  very  sensible  growth,  and  the 
commerce  of  Guiana  to  acquire  a  consistence  that 
carríed  this  province  by  large  strídes  iowards 
prosperity ;  but  the  industry  of  which  this  pré- 
vious  intercourse  was  the  fruit,  instead  of  being 
protected  by  the  Government,  was,  on  the  con- 
trary,  paraíyzed  by  its  orders,  on  the  simple  re^ 
presentation  of  the  merchants  of  Carthagena. 

The  Spanish  minister  actually  ordered,  that 
thenceforth  they  should  carry  from  Cundinamar- 
ca,  by  the  rivér  Meta,  to  Guiana,  no  other  terrí* 
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toríal  productions  than  flour,  and  sonse  coara^ 
cottons  fabricated  in  tbose  regions,  and  tjiat  the] 
should  take  back  nothing  but  money.  This  mea 
sure  was  a  thunderbolt  to  these  provinces.  Com 
merce  was  rednced  to  almost  nothing. 

Were  we  to  believe  that  the  cómmerce  of  Car 
thagena  gained  any  thing  by  this,  we  should  de 
ceive  ourselves.  The  cultivator,  divested  of  tht 
motives  that  had  made  him  quit  bis  inactivity 
found  it  more  easy  to  recline  in  bis  hammock,  am 
to  struggle,  as  before,  against  prívations,  than  ti 
fatigue  himself  to  procure  commodities,  the  lengü 
of  time  and  expense  of  transporting  which  to  Car 
thagena,  would  absorb  their  whole  wortb,  anc 
sometimes  more.  Thus  the  productions/ and  th< 
cómmerce  they  fed,  were  lost  for  ever. 

More  recently,  they  no  longer  carried  to  Gui 
ana,  by  the  river  Meta,  any  thing  but  hammocks 
mouming  veils,  coverlids,  ánd  other  coarse  arti 
cíes  in  cotton,  flour,  and  a  little  sugar,  withou 
being  in  suflScient  quantíty  to  export  the  leas 
particle.  The  agents  in  this  moumfijl  commero 
were  paid  in  money,  which  they  had  not  permis 
sion  to  employ  even  in  the  iron  implements  o 
husbandry. 

Let  US  retum  to  the  Orinoco,  now  enríchec 
with  the  waters  of  the  Meta.  Thirty  league 
lower,  the  Sinaruco  emptíes  itself  into  this  rive 
from  the  west,  after  having  traversed  for  abou 
fifty  leagues  a  country  of  which  no  one  demandi 
the  productions. 
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Only  fifleen  leagues  more,  tiie  Apure  entérs 
tha  OnnoQOp 

Tb^  river  Apure  takee  its  90urc6  in  the  moun- 
Uim  neigbbounng  tó  San  Christopher.  It  has  a 
course  of  ope  bundred  and  seventy  leagues,  of 
whiqh  forty  are  írom  the  north  to  the  south-west, 
and  the  re^t  from  the  west  to  the  east.  It  then 
directs  itself  to  the  90uth,  to  meet  the  Orinoco. 
Jt  ÍB  navigable  more,  than  sixty  leagues< 

In  its  course  it  augiíients  the  body  of  its  wa- 
ter» by  tho^  of  an  infinity  of  other  rivers,  some 
of  whid)  are  equally  navigable,  and  so  much  the 
more  uaeñil,  that,  after  having  watered  a  great 
part  of  Venezuela,  they  serve  for  the  transport 
of  those  veiy  articles  that  owe  their  existence  to 
iliem.     These  rivers  are.  Tinaco,  San  Carlos,  Co- 
Oeda,  Aguablanca,  Acarigoa,  Ara,  Yarno,  Hospina, 
Maria,  the  Portuguesa,  Guanara,  Tucupido,  Bo^ 
<;ono,  Maaparo,  the  Yuca,  San  Domingo,  Paguey, 
^Tisnados,  &c.    They  successively  blend  their  wa- 
lem  in  the  immense  plains  of  Venezuela.     They 
^Imost  all  unite  above  San  Jayme,  and  form  a 
large  body  of  water,  which,  at  twelye  leagues  be^ 
low,  throws  itself  into  the  Apure,  at  the  distance 
of  twenty  leagues  to  the  north  of  the  Orinoco. 
The  shock  is  so  violent,  that  the  agitation  is  felt  ' 
to  the  very  middle  of  the  river ;  and,  even  at  thát 
distance,  the  swell,  the  eddies,  and  the  whirlpools, 
put  the  navigator  in  danger. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Apure,  the  Orinoco  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  province  of  Vene- 
zuela, and  then  by  that  of  Cumana  quite  to  the  sea. 
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UpoQ  the  bañks  of  the  Apure,  and  the  other 
rivers  which  it  receives,  are  nuraberless  commons, 
the  animáis  of  which  are  very  much  esteemed.  * 
They  are  composed  of  beevés,  horses,  and  mules, 
but  principally  of  the  last.  Their  natural  expor- 
tation  is  by  Guiana,  on  account  óf  the  advantage 
the  country  afibrds  of  giving  them  the  same  feed 
to  the  very  mouth  of  the  Orinoco. 

All  that  portion  of  Venezuela  which  at  present 
forms  the  newcr  provincé  of  Varinas,  and  all  the 
6outhem  part  of  the  provincé  of  Venezuela  itself, 
are  invtted»  by  the  facility  of  transportation,  to 
send  their  commodities  to  Guiana,  instead  of  car- 
rying  on  the  backs  of  mules  to  Caracas  or  Porto 
Cabello,  their  coffee,  their  cotton,  and  their  indi-- 
go,  and  travelüng  a  hundred  leagueS;  on  roads 
alndost  impassable,  and  intersected  by  rivers  that 
frequently  overflow  their  banks. 

The  intercourse  between  the  provincé  of  Vari- 
nas  and  that  of  Guiana,  is  not  so  much  pursued 
as  the  nature  of  things  would  seem  tó  point  out, 
because  the  city  of  San  Thomé  having  hardly 
apy  cash,  and  scarcely  ever.  any  vessels  from  Eu- 
rope,  the  cultivator  still  fiíids,  in  the  príce  for  his 
articles  at  the  ports  of  Venezuela,  a  compensation 
for  the  expense  and  difficulties  inseparable  from 
the  long  and  laborious  journey  to  Caracas  ahd 
Porto  Cabello. 

From  the  junclion  of .  the  river  Apure  with 
the  Orinoco,  to  San  Thomé,  is  reckoned  eighty 
leagues.    In  all  tbis  space,  no  other  rivers  of  con* 
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sequeiice  empty  themselves  into  the  Orinoco  than 
the  Catira  and  Caucapana. 

Tbe  navigation  of  all  the  upper  part  of  tbe- 
Orinoco  is  far  írom  being  as  easy  and  certain  as 
the  magnitude  of  the  river  might  induce  us  to 
suppose.  Interspersed  with  islands  that  obstruct 
its  channel)  and  which  throw  tbe  bed  of  it  somé- 
times  on  the  cight  bank,  sometimes  on  the  left,— - 
fiUed  with  rocks  of  every  size  and  <rf  eveiy  heigfat, 
some  of  which  are  consequently  on  a  level  With 
tbe  water,  and  some  at  a  depth  more  or  less  dis- 
quieting  according  to  the  season,  and  subject  to 
gusts  of  wind, — ^the  Orinoco  permits  itself  to  be 
navigated  only  by  good  pilots»  and  vessels  of  a 
peculiar  construction  and  of  a  certain  size.  All 
this  relates  only  to  the  navigation  that  is  cotn^ 
menced  at  the  port  of  Guiana  to  ascend  the  Ori- 
noco, or  at  the  mouth  of  the  Meta  to  descend  to 
the  capital. 

It  remains  fór  us  to  make  known  the  small 
spac^  of  three  degrees  íiñy-two  minutes  of  longi- 
tude,  that  sepárate»  the  present  capital  from  the 
mouth  of  .the  Orinoco ;  and,  to  profit  by  Hum- 
boldt's  yaluable  observations,  we  take  it  in  the 
same  order.  This  is  attended  with  the  further 
advantage  of  its  being  the  same  as  the  course  of 
navigation  up  the  river.— The  exact  knowledge 
of  the  Delta,  and  of  the  course  of  the  Rio  Caro- 
ny,  is  at  ,once  interesting  to  hydrography  and  to 
European  commerce. 

Iñ  order  to  judge  of  the  extent  and  configura- 
tion  of  a  coüntry  intersected  by  the  branches  of 
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the  Orinoco,  and  subject  to  periodical  inunda- 
tions,  Humboldt  found  it  necessary  to  examine 
astronomícaUyi  the  situatíon  of  the  points  in  which 
the  summit  and  the  extreme  branches  of  the  Del- 
ta termínate. 

M«  de  Churruca,  who  was  appointed,  together 
with  Don  Juacquin  Fidalgo,  to  survey  the  north- 
em  Goasts  of  Tierra  Firme  and  the  West  India 
Islands,  has  a6dertained  thelatitude  and  longi- 
tude  of  La  Boca  de  Manamo,  Punta  Baxa,  and 
Vieja  Guayana.  The  Memoirs  of  M«  Espinosa 
have  made  known  to  us  the  real  situation  of  Pun^ 
ta  Barima;  so  that^  on  correcting  the  absdiute 
longitudes  by  those  of  Puerto  España  in  the 
island  of  Trinidad^  and  of  the  castle  of  San  An- 
tonio at  Cumana,  (two  points  settled  by  Hum- 
boldt's  own  observations,  and  the  jüdicioos  re- 
searches  of  M.  Oltmanns),  he  íutnishes  statements 
sufficiently  accurate. 

It  is  to  be  wished,  that  the  difference  of  me- 
ridian  betwéen  Puerto  España,  and  the .  little 
mouths  of  the*.  Orinoco,  bétween  San  Rafael  (the 
summit  of  the  Delta)  and  Angostura^,  may  some 
day  be  determined  by.the  chronometer  in  an 
uninterropted  voyage.  The  situation  of  the 
latter,  as  Humboldt  has  given  it,  rests  on  that 
of  Cumana,  and  (by  the  confluence  of  the  Apare) 
on  Caracas  and  Porto  Cabello.* 

*  The  following  are.thc  results  of  his  reséarches:  Puerta 
Barima,  the  eastern  bank  of  the  great  mouth  (Boca  de  Navios) 
of  the  Orinoco,  corrected  b j  Puerto  España  'ánd  Porto  Éicoi  . 
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The  whole  eastem  coast  of  South  America^ 
from  Cape  Saint  Roque,  and  particularly  from 
the  port  of  Maranham  as  far  as  the  group  of  'the 
mountaios  of  Paría,  is  so  low,  tbat  it  appears  diffi- 
cult  to  attríbute  the  Delta  of  the  Orínoco,  and 
the  formation  of  its  soil,  to  the  accumulated  mud 
of  one  river. 

The  Delta  of  the  Nile,  indeed,  according  to  the 
testimonj  of  the  ancients,  was  heretofore  a  gulf 
of  the  Mediterranean,  íilled  up  by  auccessive 
alluvions.  It  may  be  easily  conceived,  tbat  at 
the  mouth  of  all  great  rivers,  where  the  velocity 
of  the  stream  suddenly  diminishes,  a  bank,  an 
island,  a  deposition  of  substances  which  cannot 
be  carríed  on  farther,  is  formed.  It  may  also  be 
conceíved,  tbat  the  ríver»  oblíged  to  ñow  round 
this  new  bank,  divides  itself  into  two  branches ; 
and  tbat  the  accumulating  earth,  finding  a  point 

according  to  M.  Oltmanns,  62^  26'  46" ;  by  Cumana,  accord- 
ing to  HoAboldt's  direct  observations,  62°  20'  10" :  he  has 
thottgbt  it  right  to  fix  on  62^  23',  because  the  Spanish  navigtf- 
ton  set  out  from  the  ialand  of  Trinidad,  and  he  húá  scttled 
the  longitude  of  Angostura  from  that  of  Cumana,  one  of  the 
points  of  America  the  position  of  which  resta  on  the  mott 
certain  statements:  Boca  de  Manamo,  nearly  the  westem- 
most.  of  fhe  fiocas  Chicas  del  Ormoco,  64>°  W ;  San  Rafael, 
near  the  point  where  the  Cano  Manamo,  .which  forms  the 
Bocas  Ckícaa,  separatcs  from  the  principal  trunk,  64°  18';. 
Vieja  Gj^gyana,  64°  43' :  (The  latitude  observed  on  land  by 
Churruca  is  8°  8'  24" ;  almost  the  same  therefore  as  the  lati- 
tude of  Angostura,  which  he  found  to  be  8°  8'  11" :  La  Cruz 
and  Arrowsmith  place  Vieja  Guayana  18"  and  26"  north  of 
Angostura) :  Santo  Thomé  del  Angostura,  66°  15'  21". 
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of  support  at  the  summit  of  the  Delta»  extends 
farther  and  farther,  widening  these  branches. 
W&at  takes  place  at  the  íirst  bifurcatíon,  may  be 
efie'cted  in  each  partial  channel ;  tíú  that,  by  the 
same  processes,  nature  may  form  a  labyrinth  pf 
small  bifurcated  chanoels,  which  are  filled  up  or 
grow  deeper  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  according  to 
the  forcé  and  direction  of  the  waters. 

The  principal  trunk  of  the  Orinoco  has,  no 
doubt,  in  ¡this  manner  dívided  itself,  twenty-five 
leagues  west  of  the  Boca  de  Navios,  into  two 
branches,  those  of  the  Zacupana  and  Imataca. 
The  net-work  of  less  considerable  branches  which 
the  rivef  sends  toward  the  north,  and  the  mouths 
of  which  bear  the  ñames  of  Bocas  Chicas  (little 
mouths),  appears  to  be  a  phenomenon  entirely 
similar  to  that  of  the  Deltas  of  tributary  streams* 

The  greatest  separation  of  the  branches  of  the 
Orinoco  is  forty-seven  nautical  leagues.  This 
is  the  breadth  of  the  oceanic  Delta  between  Punta 
Barima  and  the  westernmost  of  the  Bocas  Chicas» 
An  exact  survey  of  those  countries  being  hitherto 
wanting,  the  nuraber  of  the  mouths  is  not  known. 

•  A  vulgar  tradition  gives  seven  to  the  Orinoco, 
and  reminds  us  of  the  septem  ostia  Nili,  so  cele- 
brated  in  antiquity.    But  the  Delta  of  Egypt  was 

•  not  always  confined  to  this  number ;  and  eleven 
considerable  mouths  at  least  may  be  counted  on 
the  inundated  coast  of  Guayana.* 

*  Boca  de  Navios ;  B.  de  Lsiutan  (Loran,  Laurent) ;  B*  de 
Nuina,  two  or  three  leagues  west  of  the  Isla  Cangrejas,  and 
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Aftei*  the  Boca  de  Navios,  t^hich  maríners  ré-> 
cognize  by  the  Punta  Barima,  the  Bocas  of  Mbt 
ríusas,  Macareo,  Pedernales,  and  Manamo  Grande, 
are  most  useful  for  navigation. 

That  part  of  the  Delta  whích  extends  to  the 
west  of  the  Boca  de  Macareo,  is  bathed  by  the 
waters  of  the  Gulfof  Paria,  or  Golfo  Triste.  This 
basía  is  formed  by  the  eastern  coast  of  the  pro- 
vince  of  Curaana  and  the  western  coast  of  the 
Islaiid  of  Trinidad.  It  communicates  with  the 
Caribbean  Sea  by  the  famous  Mouths  of  the 
Dragón  (Bocas  de  Dragos),  which  the  coasting 
pilota  have  regarded  ever  since  the  time  of  Chrís- 
topher  Columbus,  though  improperly,  as  the 
mouths  of  the  Orinoco.* 

two  or  three  fathoms  deep  ;  B.  Chica  de  Mariusas,  fíve  leagues 
fartber,  little  known ;  B.  de  Vinquinia ;  B.  Grande  de  Marívi- 
sasy  very  navigable ;  B.  de  Macareo  (the  Cano  of  this  ñame 
adnoits  large  vessels  as  far  as  San  Rafael,  where  it  issues  froih 
the  -principal  trunk) ;  B.  de  Cucuina,  narrower,  but  deeper ; 
B.  de  PedemaleSy  navigable ;  B.  de  Manamo  Grande,  near  the 
islands  of  Plata  and  Pesquero ;  B.  de  Guanipa.  From  Boda 
de  Nttina  to  Boca  de  Manamo  Grande,  the  partial  distancet 
were  indicated  at  fíve,  scVen,  eight,  six,  fóur,  eight,  and  sevén 
leagues.  The  synonymy  of  these  branches  of  the  Orinoco  is 
somewhat  embarrassing.  Is  not  the  B.  de  Capure,  between 
Pedernales  and  Macareo,  identical  with  the  B.  de  Cucuina? 
Doet  not  the  Cano  de  Laurent,  which  is  said  to  be  extremely 
wide  where  it  separates  from  the  Orinoco,  and  very  narrow 
at  its  mouth,  lead  to  one  of  the  two  Bocas  de  Mariusas  ? 

*  The  waters  which  issue  so  ímpetuously  from  the  Bocas 
de  Dragos,  are,  Ist,  Those  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  currents 
of  which  run  toward  the  coast  of  Guayana,  through  the  Canal 
del  Sur,  (between  Punta  de  Mangles  of  the  Continent,  and 
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When  a  vessel  coming  from  sea  would  enter 
the  principal  raouth  of  the  Orinoco»  ihe  Boca  de 
Navios,  it  should  make  the  4and  at  the  Punta 
Barima.  The  right  or  southem  bank  is  the 
highest:  the  granitic  rock  pierces  the  marshy 
soil  at  a  small  distance  in  the  interior»  between 
the  Cano  Barima,  the  Aqiiire,  and  the  Cuyuni. 
The  left,  or  northern  bank  of  the  Orinoco,  which 
stretches  along  the  Delta  toward  the  Boca  de 
Mariusas  and  the  Punta  Baxa,*  is  very  low,'  and 
ís  distinguishable  at  a  distance  only  by  the  clumps 

Punta  Galiota  of  the  Island  of  Trinidad),  west-north-west ; 
2d,  The  fresh  waters  of  the  Bocas  Chicas  of  the  Orinoco,  (oí 
the  Canos  Pedernales  and  Manamo  Grande,  joined  wíth  that 
of  the  great  Rio  Guarapiche).  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the 
Gulf  of  Paria  forroed  heretofore  an  inland  basin,  when  the 
Island  of  Trinidad  was  still  united  on  the  north  to  Cape  Paría, 
and  on  the  south-west  (Punta  de  Icacos)  to  the  Punto  Foleto, 
sitúate  east  of  the  Boca  de  Pedernales.  Three  small  rockj 
islands,  partly  cultivated  with  cotton,  (Islas  de  Monos,  de 
Huebos,  and  de  Chacachacares),  divide  the  passage,  which  it 
three  or  four  leagues  broad,  (between  the  north-west  cape  ol 
the  Island  of  Trinidad,  near  the  port  of  Chaguaramas  and  the 
Punta  de  la  Pena,  the  eastem  extremity  of  the  coast  of  Paria), 
into  four  small  channels;  Boca  de  Monos,  B.  de  Huebos 
B.  de  Navios,  and  B.  Grande.  Tbese  mouths  collectively  an 
called  Bocas  de  Dragos.  There  are  some  other  small  islandi 
nearer  the  eastem  coast  of  Paría,  (El  Fraile,  £1  Pato,  aai 
£1  Patito),  the  existence  of  which  attests  the  convulsions  te 
which  thís  country  has  been  exposed. 

♦  According  to  Churruca,  lat.  9°  35'  SC  (or  0®  54'  55' 
farther  north  than  Punta  Barima).  Humboldt  found  the  loi^ 
gitude  to  be  63^  21',  as  deduced  from  his  observations  a< 
Cumana. 
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of  maurítia  palm  trees  which  embellish  the  pad* 
sage. 

This  is  the  sago  tree*  of  the  couiDtry ;  it  yielda 
the  floiir  of  which  the  yunima  bread  is  made ; 
and,  íar  from  being  a  palm  tree  of  the  shore,  like 
the  chamaerops  humilisi  the  common  cocea  tree» 
and  the  lodoicea  of  Commerson»  is  found  as  a 
palm  tree  of  the  marshes  as  far  as  the  sources  of 
the  Orinoco. 

In  ^the  season  of  inundations  these  clumps  of 
maurítia,  with  their  leaves  in  the  form  of  a  fan, 
have  the  appearance  of  a  forest  rislng  from  the 
bosom  x£  the  waters.  The  navigator,  in  proceed- 
ing  along  the  channels  of  the  Delta  of  the  Orinoco 
at  night,  sees  with  surprise  the  summit  of  the 

^  The  nutiitious  fécula  or  medullary  flour  of  the  sago 
treeis  foiund  principally  in  a  group  of  palms,  which  M,  Kunth 
has  distínguifthed  by  the  ñame  of  calamea»  It  is  coUected, 
howerer,  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  as  an  article  of  trade, 
from  the  trunks  of  the  cycas  revoluta,  the  phoenix  farinifera, 
the  corypha  umbraculifera,  and  the  caryota  urens.  The  quan* 
tity  of  nutrítious  matter  which  the  real  sago  tree  of  Asia 
afibrdsy  (sagus  Rurophii,  or  metroxylon  sagú,  Roxburgh), 
exceeds  that  which  is  fumished  by  any  other  plant  useful  to 
man.'  One  tnink  of  a  tree,  in  its  fífleenth  year,  sometimes 
yields  600  pounds  weight  of  sago,  or  meal,  (for  the  word  sago 
signifies  meal  in  the  dialect  of  Amboina).  Mr  Crawford,  who 
resided  a  long  time  in  the  Indian '  Archipelago,  calculates, 
that  an  English  acre  (4020  square  metres)  could  contain  455 
sago  trees,  which  would  yield  120,500  pounds  avoirdupois  of 
fécula,  or  more  than  8000  pounds  yearly.  This  produce  is 
triple  that  of  corn,  and  double  that  of  potatoes  in  France. 
But  the  plantain  produces  on  the  same  surface  of  land,  still 
more  aümentary  substance  than  the  sago  tree. 
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palm  trees  illumined  by  large  íires.  These  are 
the  habitations  of  the  Guaraons,  which  are  sus- 
pended from  the  trunks  of  trees.  These  tribes 
hang  up  mats  ín  the  air,  which  they  fiU  with 
earth,  and  kindle,  on  a  layer  of  moist  clay,  the 
fire  necessary  for  their  household  wants.  They 
have  owed  their  liberty  and  their  politícal  inde- 
pendence  for  ages»  to  the  quaking  and  swampy 
soil,  which  they  pass  over  in  time  of  drought,  and 
on  which  they  alone  know  how  to  walk  in^secu- 
rity  to  their  solitude  in  the  Delta  of  the  Orinoco, 
to  their  abode  on  the  trees.  The  mauritia  palm 
tree,  the  tree  of  life  of  the  missionaries,  not  only 
afibrds  the  Guaraons  a  safe  dwelling  during  the 
risings  of  the  Orinoco,  but  its  shelly  fruit,  its  fa- 
rinaceous  pith,  its  juice  abounding  in  saccharine* 
roatter,  and  the  fibres  of  its  petioles,  fumish  them 
with  food,  wine,*  and  thread  proper  for  making 
cords  and  weaving  hammocks.  These  customs 
of  the  Indians  of  the  Delta  of  the  Orinoco  were 
found  fonnerly  in  the  Gulf  of  Darien  (Uraba), 
and  in  the  greater  part  of  the  inundated  lands 
between  the  Guarapiche  and  the  mouths  of  the 
Amazons.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  in  the  lowest 
degree  of  human  civilization,  the  existence  of  a 
whole  tribe  depending  on  one  single  species  of 
palm  tree,  similar  to  those  insects  which  feed  on 
one  and  the  same  flower,  or  on  one  and  the  same 
part  of  a  plant. 

*  The  use  of  this  naurichi  wlne,  however»  is  not  very  com* 
raon.  The  Guaraons  prefer  in  general  a  beverage  of -fer-: 
mented  honey. 
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We  must  uot  be  surprísed  to  íind  the  breadth 
of  the  principal  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  (Boca 
de  Navios)  so  differently  estimated.  The  great 
island  Cangrejos  is  séparated  only  by  a  narrow 
channel  from  the  inundated  land,  which  extends 
between  the  Bocas  de  Nuina  and  de  Mariusas»  so 
that  twenty  or  fourteen  nautical  miles  (at  nine 
hundred  and  fiíly  toises)  are  obtained,  according 
as  the  measure  is  taken  (in  a  direction  opposite 
to  that  of  the  current)  from  Punta  Barima  to  the 
nearest  opposite  bank,  or  from  the  same  Punta  to 
the  eastem  bank  of  the  Isla  Cangrejos. 

The  navigable  channel  is  crossed  by  a  sand- 
bank  or  bar,  on  which  are  se  venteen  feet  of  water ; 
the  breadth  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  from  two 
thousand  five  hundred  to  two  thousand  eight 
hundred  toises.  The  Orinoco,  like  the  Amazon, 
the  Nile,  and  all  the  rívers  that  sepárate  into 
several  branches,  is  less  wide  at  the  mouth  than 
might  be  supposed  írom  the  length  of  its  course, 
and  the  breadth  it  preserves  at  some  hundred 
leagues  inland. 

The  Orinoco  is  inferior  to  Ike  Amazon  in  the 
length  of  its  course,  still  more  than  in  its  breadth 
within  land :  it  belongs  to  the  rivers  of  the  second 
rank.  But  it  must  be  remarkcd,  that  all  these 
classifications,  from  the  length  of  the  course,  or 
the  breadth  of  the  mouth  of  rivers,  are  extremely 
arbitrary.  The  rivers  of  the  Britiih  islands  are 
terminated  by  gulfs  or  lakes  of  fresh  water,  in 
which  the  tides  cause  swellings  and  periodical 
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oscíllations ;  atid  remind  us  sufficiently,  that  we 
must  not  judge  of  the  importance  of  an  hydraulic 
System,*  merely  from  the  extentof  the  moaths  of 
riTcrs.  Every  idea  of  relative  magnitude  fails  in 
precisión,  if  we  caonot  compare  the  volume  of  tbe 
nv^ters,  ascertained  by  the  measurement  of  tbe 
velocity,  ánd  the  área  of  the  transverse  sections«t 
Rivers  of  great  apparent  breadth  having  basins 
of  little  depth,  and  traversed  by  several  parallel 
ñirrows,  contain  much  less  Water  than  their  first 
▼iew  would  lead  us  to  suppose ;  and  the  vdame 
of  their  waters  varíes  so  considerably  at  tbe  two 
períods  of  theif  máximum  and  minimum,^  that 

^  The  Thames  and  the  Severa ;  and  in  the  New  World  the 
Rio  Guayaquil,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of  Chimborazo,  and 
exhibits  a  striking  disproportion  between  the  brevity  of  iU 
course,  and  the  breadth  of  its  mouth. 

f  For  the  knowledge  of  these  active  sections  (sectiona  vives) 
in  the  Ganges  and  the  Nileí  we  are  indebted  to  the  important 
laboors  of  Major  Rennell  and  M.  Girard. 

X  M.  Girard  found  the  volume  of  the  Nile,  at  the  port  of 
Syout,  in  the  time  of  low  water,  678  cubic  tnetres  in  a  second, 
while  the  Ganges  gave  him  during  the  inundations  1024*7  cublc 
metros.  We  may  ju(^  by  analogy  of  the  enormous  increase 
ot  tbe  Orinoco,  if  we  recollect  that  it  rises  25  feet  in  places 
where  its  mean  breadth  is  1000  toises.  The  following  is  a 
comparativo  table  of  some  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  New 
World,  calculating  the  length  of  the  course  according  to  the 
most  recent  maps,  and  adding  one-third  for  the  sinuositlea. 

Tile  Amazon,  980  leagues,  of  20  to  a  degree. 

The  Mississipfl,  560  leagues,  in  going  up  by  the  principal 
branch  to  the  ChippQway,  but  815  leagues  in  going  up  to  the 
sources  of  the  Missouri. 

The  Rio  de  la  Plata,  530  leagues,  in  going  up  by  the  Río 
Paraguay. 
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during  the  floods  it  ís  oílen  fiíleen  or  twenty 
times  as  much  as  at  the  season  of  drought 

Wheo  we  bave  doubled  the  Fpnta  Barima,  and 
entered  the  bed  of  the  Orinoco»  we  iind  it  to  be 
ooly  three  tbousand  toises  in  breadth.  Greater 
estimattoQs  have  arisen  from  the  error  of  pilots  in 
measuring  the  river  in  a  line  not  perpendicular  to 
the  direction  of  the  current :  The  labyrinth  of 
chanoeb  that  lead  to  the  little  mouths  (bocas 
chicas)  changes  daily  in  depth  and<figure.  Many 
pilots  are  persuaded»  that  the  Canos  of  Cocuina, 
Pedernales,  and  Macareo,  by  which  a  smuggling 
trade  was  carríed  on  with  the  island  of  Trinidad, 
bave  gained  in  depth  of  late  years ;  and  that  the 
river  has  a  tendency  to  withdraw  from  the  Boca 
de  Navios,  and  to  run  toward  the  north-west. 
Before  the  year  I76O,  barks  that  drew  more  than 
ten  or  twelve  feet  of  water  seldom  ventured  into 
the  little  channels  of  the  Delta.  The  fear  of  the 
small  mouths  of  the  Orinoco  has  now  almost 
vani^ed ;  and  enemy's  ships,  which  have  never 
navigated  in  those  parts,  fínd  ojQScious  and  ex- 
perienced  guides  in  the  Guaraons.  The  civiliza- 
tion  of  this  tribe  is  of  the  highest  impórtance  to  a 
goverament  that  would  remain  master  of  the  Ori- 
noca 

We  may  judge  of  the  care  and  skill  which  the 
navigation  of  the  Orinoco  requires  at  its  mouth, 

The  Orinoco,  the  known  part  420  leagues. 
(Thé  Indos  has  a  course  of  510,  and  the  Ganges  of  i;2S 
leaguea.) 
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by  what  daily  happens  to  the  Guaraon  Indiana 
themselves.  Bom  among  the  mouths  of  the  Ori- 
noco, living  only  by  a  fishery  that  obliges  them 
incessandy  to  navigate  in  the  openings  and  inlets 
óf  the  islands  they  exclusively  possess  and  inhabit, 
they  ought  always  to  know  exactly  where  they 
are ;  yet  these  very  men,  amphibious,  as  one  may 
say,  frequently  lose  themselves,  and  are  compelled 
to  seek  for  the  current,  that  they  may  let  it  carry 
them  to  sea,  in  order  to  enter,  after  discovering 
where  they  are,  by  the  channel  that  is  adapted. 
fbr  their  return.  These  channels,  formed  by  that 
immensity  of  isles,  are  so  numerous,  and  have 
such  various  directions,  that  for  the  most  part  no 
current  is  to  be  perceived ;  in  others,  the  eddies 
and  winds  establish  false  currents,  which  carry 
you  up,  instead  of  down  the  river.  The  use  of 
the  compass  itself  does  not  always,  when  you  are 
once  lost,  secare  you  from  wandering  for  several 
days  among  the  Guaraon  islands,  and,  in  conse- 
quence  of  making  a  circuit  round  them,  irom 
retuming  to  the  very  point  from  whence  you  set 
out,  believing  the  whole  time  that  you  are  either 
aseen  ding  or  descending.  All  these  circumstúices^ 
evince  the  necessity  there  is  of  having  a  good  pilot 
on  board,  in  order  either  to  enter  or  go  out  of 
the  Orinoco. 

The  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide  are  felt  in  the 
month  of  April,  when  the  river  is  lowest,  beyond 
Angostura,  at  a  distance  of  more  than  eighty- 
five  leagues  inland,     At  the  confluence  of  th^ 
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Cait>iiy9  sixty  leagues  from  the  coast,  the  water 
rises  ooe  foot  three  inches.  These  oscillations  of 
the  surface  of  the  river,  this  suspensión  of  its 
oourse,  must  not  be  confounded  with  a  tide  that 
flows  up.  At  the  great  mouth  of  the  Orinoco, 
near  Cape  Barima,  the  tide  rises  to  a  height  of 
two  or  three  feet;  but  farther  on  toward  the 
north-west  in  the  Golfo  Triste»  between  the  Boca 
de  Pedernales»  the  Rio  Guarapiche»  and  the 
westém  coast  of  Trinidad»  the  tides  rise  seven, 
eight,  and  even  ten  feet.  Such  is  the  influence 
of  the  configuration  of  the  coast»  and  of  the  ob- 
stacles  which  the  Mouth?  of  the  Dragón  present 
to  the  running  off  of  the  waters,  on  points  thirty 
or  forty  leagues  distant  from  each  other. 

All  that  is  related  in  very  recent  works  on  the 
particular  currents  caused  by  the  Orinoco  at  2^ 
or  3^  distance  in  the  open  sea,  on  the  changes 
observed  in  the  colour  of  the  sea»  and  on  the 
fresh  waters  of  the  Golfo  Triste,  is  entirely  fabu- 
lous.  The  currents»  on  the  whole  of  this  coast, 
run  irom  Cape  Orange  toward  the  north-west; 
and  the  variations  which  the  fresh  waters  of  the 
Orinoco  produce  in  the  forcé  of  the  general  cur- 
rent,  and  in  the  transparency  and  reflected  colour 
of  the  sea,  rarely  extend  farther  than  three  or 
four  leagues  east-north-east  of  the  island  of  Can- 
grejos. 

The  waters  in  the  Golfo  Triste  are  salt,  though 
in  a  less  degree  than  in  the  rest  of  the  Caríbbean 
Sea,  on  account  of  the  small  mouths  of  the  Delta 
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of  the  Orinoco,  and  the  mass  of  water  fumtehed 
by  the  Rio  Guarapiche.  For  these  reasons  there 
are  no  salt-pits  on  this  coast ;  and  Humboldt  says 
he  has  seen  vessels  firom  Cádiz  arrive  at  Angos- 
tara laden  with  salt,  and  (which  characterizes  the 
State  of  colonial  industry)  even  with  bricks  for 
building  the  cathedral. 

The  astonishing  dístance  at  which  the  Uttle. 
tides  of  the  coast  are  felt  in  the  bed  of  the  Qri« 
ñoco  and  of  the  Amazon,*  has  been  hitherto  con- 
sidered  as  a  certain  proof,  that  these  two  rivers 
bave  a  slope  only  of  a  few  feet  during  a  course  of 
eighty-íive  and  of  two.  hundred  leagues.  This 
proof,  however,  does  not  appear  irrefragable,  if 
we  reflect,  that  the  magnitude  of  the  transmitted 
undulations  depends  much  on  local  circumstances 
-— on  the  form,  the  sinuosity,  and  the  number  of 
the  channels  of  communication,  the  resistance  of 
the  bottom  on  which  the  tide  flows  up,  the  re- 
flexión of  the  waters  by  the  opposing  banks^  and 
their  confinement  in  a  strait. 

A  skilful  engineer  has  recently  shewn,  that  in 
the  bed  of  the  Garonne,  the  oscillations  of  the 
tides  go  up,  as  on  an  indined  plañe,  far  above  the 
level  of  the  waters  of  the  sea  at  the  mouth  of  the 
riven  At  the  Orinoco,  the  tides  of  unequal 
height  of  Punta  Barima  and  of  Golfo  Triste,  are 
transmitted  in  unequal  intervals  of  time  by  the 
great  channel  of  the  Boca  de  Navios,  and  by  the 

*  The  river  of  Amazons  swells  pcriodically  at  the  Strait  of 
Pauxisy  192  leagues  from  the  coast. 
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narrow^  windíog,  and  numerous  channels  of  the 
Bocas  dücas.  As  these  little  channels  sqiarate 
at  one  poiAt  only  from  the  principal  tmnk  near 
San  Rafael,  curious  researches  might  be  made  oo 
the  retardation  of  the  tides,  and  the  propagation 
of  the  waves  in  the  bed  of  the  Orinoco»  above 
and  below  San  Rafael,  at  Cape  Bañma  in  the 
ocean,  and  at  the  Boca  de  Manamo  in  the  Golfo 
Triste.  Hydraulic  architecture,  and  the  theory 
of  the  movement  of  fluids  in  contracted  channels, 
-would  alike  gain  from  a  laboar,  for  the  execution 
of  which  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon  íumish 
peculiar  ñicilities. 

The  navigation  of  the  river,  whether  vessels  ar« 
rive  by  the  Boca  de  Navios,  or  rísk  entering  the 
iabyrínth  of  the  Bocas  Chicas,  requires  various 
precautions,  according  as  the  bed  is  full,  or  the 
waters  very  low.  The  regulañty  of  these  periódi- 
ca! risiogs  of  the  Orinoco  has  been  long  an  ob- 
ject  of  admiration  to  traVellers,  as  the  overflow- 
ings  of  the  Nile  fumished  the  philosophers  of 
antiqíHty  with  a  problem  difficult  to  solve.  The 
Orinoco  and  the  Nile,  contrary  to  the  direction 
of  the  Granges,  the  Indus,  the  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
and  the  Euphrates,  ílow  alike  írom  the  south  to- 
ward  the  north ;  but  the  sources  of  the  Orinoco 
are  five  or  six  degrees  nearer  the  equator  than 
those  of  the  Nile.  Observing  every  day  the  ac<* 
cidental  variations  of  the  atmosphere,  we  find  it 
difficult  to  persuade  ourselves,  that  in  a  great 
space  of  time  the  effects  of  these  variations  mu- 
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tually  compénsate  each  other ;  that  in  a  long  suc* 
cession  of  years,  the  means  of  the  temperature, 
of  the  humidity,  and  of  the  barometric  pressure» 
diiSer  so  little  from  month  to  month ;  and  that 
nature,  notwithstanding  the  mulütude  of  partial 
perturbations,  follows  a  constant  type  in  the  seríes 
of  meteorologic  phenomena.  Great  rivers  unite, 
in  one  receptacle,  the  waters  which  a  surface  oí 
several  thousands  of  square  leagues  receives. 
However  unequal  may  be  the  quantity  of  rain 
that  falls  duríng  several  successive  years  in  such 
or  such  a  valley,  the  swellings  of  ñvers  that  have 
a  very  long  course,  are  little  afiected  by  these 
local  varíations.  The  swellings  represent  the 
mean  state  of  the  humidity  that  reigns  in  the 
whole  basin ;  they  follow  annually  the  same  pro- 
gression,  because  their  commencement  and  their 
duration  depend  also  on  the  mean  of  the  períods, 
apparently  extremely  variable,  of  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  rains  in  the  different  latitudes 
through  which  the  principal  trunk  and  its  varíous 
tributary  streams  flow.  Henee  it  follows,  that 
the  periodical  oscillations  of  rivers  are,  like  the 
equality  of  temperature  of  cavems  and  springs, 
a  sensible  indication  of  the  regular  distríbution 
of  humidity  and  heat,  which  takes  place  from 
year  to  year  on  a  considerable  extent  of  land« 
They  stríke  the  imagination  of  the  vulgar,  as  or- 
der  every-where  astonishes,  when  we  cannot  as- 
cend  to  íirst  causes ;  as  the  means  of  temperature 
of  a  long  succession  of  months  or  years  surpríse 
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rhose  who  see,  for  the  first  time,  a  treatise  on  du 

Tnates.    Rivers  that  belong  entirely  to  the.torrid 

zone,  display  in  their  periodical  movements  that 

^onderful  regularíty,  which  is  peculiar  to  a  región: 

^here  the  same  wind  brings  almost  always  strata 

of  air  of  the  same  temperature ;  and  where  the 

^ange  of  the  sun  in  its  declination  causes  every 

year,  at  the  same  period,  a  rupture  of  equilibríum 

in  the  electríc  intensity,  in  the  cessation  of  the 

breezes,  and  the  commencement  of  the  season  of 

rains.    The  Orinoco,  the  Rio  Magdalena,  and 

the  Congo  or  Zaire,  are  the  only  great  rivers  of 

the  equinoctíal  región  of  the  globe,  which,  rising 

near  t|ie  equator,  have  their  mouths  in  a  much 

higher  latitude,  though  still  within  the  tropics^ 

The  Nile  and  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  direct  their 

course  in  the  opposite  hemispheres  from  the  torríd 

zone  toward  the  températe.* 

As  long  as,  confounding  the  Rio  Paragua  of  Es- 
meralda with  the  Rio  Guaviare,  the  sources  of 
the  Orinoco  were  sought  toward  the  south-west 
on  the  eastem  bank  of  the  Andes,  the  risings  of 
• 

^  In  Asia,  the  Ganges,  the  Burampooter,  and  the  majestic 
rivera  of  Indo-China,  direct  their  course  toward  the  equator. , 
The  former  flow  from  the  températe  to  the  torrid  zone.  This 
circumstance  of  courses  pursuing  opposite  directions,  (toward 
the  equator,  and  toward  the  températe  climates),  has  an  in- 
fluence  on  the  períod  and  the  height  of  the  risings,  on  the  na- 
tura and  Tariety  of  the  productions  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers, 
on  the  less  or  greater  activity  of  trade,  and,  we  roay  add,  from 
what  we  know  of  the  nations  of  Egypt,  Meroe,  and  India,  on 
the  progresa  of  civilization  along  the  valleys  of  the  ríver. 
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this  ríver  were  attríbuted  to  a  períodical  melting 
of  the  snows.  This  reasoning  was  as  far  from 
tfae  truth,  as  that  in  \^hich  the  NUe  was  formerly 
supposed  to  be  swelled  by  the  waters  of  the  snows 
of  Abys&iDia.  The  Cordilleras  of  New  Grenada, 
near  which  the  westem  tríbutary  streams  of  the 
Orinoco,  the  Guaviare,  the  Meta,  and  the  Apure^ 
take  their  rise,  enter  no  more  into  the  limit  of 
perpetual  snows,  wíth  the  solé  exception  of  the 
Paramos  of  Chita  and  Mucuchies,  than  the  Alps 
oif  AbyBsinia.  Snowy  mountains  are  much  more 
rare  in  the  torrid  zone  than  is  generally  admitted ; 
and  the  melting  of  the  snows,  which  is  not  copi- 
ous  there  at  any  season,  does  not  at  all  iqcrease 
at  the  time  of  the  inundations  of  the  Orinoco. 

The  sources  of  this  river  are  found  (east  of  the 
Esmeralda)  in  the  mountains  of  Paríma,  the  high- 
est  summits  of  which  do  not  exceed  1200  or 
1300  toises  in  elevation ;  and  from  La  Grita  as 
far  as  Neiva  (from  7*5*  to  3^  of  latitude)  the 
eastem  branch  of  the  Cordillera  presents  nume* 
rous  Paramos  from  1800  to  1900  toises  high,* 
and  only  one  group  of  Nevados,  that  is,  of  moun-. 

^  From  Dorth  to  south ;  the  Paramos  of  Porqueras  and  of 
Laura  (near  La  Grita) ;  of  Cacota ;  of  Almorzadero,  ^oraca, 
Guachanequc,  and  Chingasa  (between  Pamplona  and  Santa 
Fé  de  Bogotá) ;  La  Suma  Paz,  between  Pandi  and  Neim. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  mountainous  deserts  which  the 
Spantsh  inhabitants  of  the  equinoctial  zone  cali  Paramos^  is 
9^*  Humboldt  sometimes  found  the  centigrade  thermometer 
there  at  4f°.  He  saw  no  snow  fall  sporadically  under  the 
equator  below  1860  or  1900  toises  of  absolute  height. 
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lains  which  surpass  S400  toises,  in  the  five  Pica^ 
chos  of  Chita.  The  three  great  western  tribu- 
tary  streams  of  the  Orinoco  ríse  from  the  Para- 
mos de  Cundinamarca,  which  are  destitute  of 
snow.  The  secondary  tributary  streams  only, 
which  fall  into  the  Meta  and  the  Apure,  receive 
some  aguas  de  nieven  such  as  the  Rio  Casanare, 
which  descends  from  the  Nevado  de  Chita,  and 
the  Rio  Santo  Domingo,*  which  descends  from 
the  Sierra  Nevada  de  Merída,  and  traverses  the 
provine^  of  Varinas. 

The  cause  of  the  períodical  swellings  of  the 
Orinoco  acts  equally  on  all  the  rivers  that  take 
rise  in  the  torrid  zone.  After  the  vernal  equinox, 
the  cessation  of  the  breezes  announces  the  season 
of  rains.  The  increase  of  the  rivers,* which  may 
be  considered  as  natural  ombrometers,  is  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  quantity  of  water  that  falls  in  the 
diflereot  regions.  This  quantity,  in  the  centre 
of  the  forests  of  the  Upper  Orinoco  and  the  Rio 
Negro,  appeared  to  Humboldt  to  exceed  90  or 
100  inches  annually.     Such  of  the  natives,  there- 

*  Tlie  Nevado  de  Mucuch¡es>  the  eastern  part  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  de  Merida,  gives  rise  on  the  south  to  the  Rio  de 
Santo  Domingo ;  and  on  the  north,  to  the  Rio  Chama»  which 
runa  into  the  Gulf  of  Maracaibo.  A  tributary  atream  of  the 
first  of  these  rivers,  the  Paguay,  comes  from  the  western  part 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  de  Merid^.  There  is,  therefore,  in  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  basin  of  the  Orinoco,  no  other 
summit  that  entera  into  the  región  of  perpetual  snows,  but 
that  Sierra  Nevada  de  Merída  (lat.  V  50')»  and  the  Nevado 
de  Chita  (lat.  5°  45')« 
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tote,  as  have  lived  beneath  the  misty  sky  of  the 
Esmeralda  and  the  Atabapo,  know,  witliout  the 
smallest  notion  of  natural  philosophy,  what  Eu^^ 
doxus  and  Eratosthenes  knew  heretofore,  that  the 
inundations  of  the  great  rivers  are  owing  solely 
to  the  equatorial  rains. 

The  foUowing  is  the  usual  progress  of  the  oscil- 
lations  of  the  Orinoco.  Immediately  after  the 
vernal  equinox  (the  people  say  on  the  25th  of 
March),  the  cooimencement  of  the  rising  is  per-^ 
ceived.  It  is  at  first  only  an  inch  in  twftnty-four 
hours ;  sooietimes  the  river  again  sinks  in  April ; 
it  attains  its  máximum  in  July ;  remains  full  (at 
the  same  level)  from  the  end  of  July  till  the  £5th 
of  August ;  and  then  decreases  progressively,  but 
more  slowl^  than  it  increased.  It  is  at  its  mini- 
mum  in  January  and  February.  In  both  worlds, 
the  rivers  of  the  northern  torrid  zone  attain  the 
greatest  height  nearly  at  the  same  period.  The 
Ganges,  the  Niger,  and  the  Gambia,  reach  the 
máximum,  líke  the  Orinoco,  in  the  month  of 
August*     The  Nile  is  two  months  later.t 

*  Near  forty  or  fífty  days  after  the  summer  solstíce. 

+  The  point  (17°  350  where  the  Tacazze,  or  Astaboras, 
entera  the  Nile.  The  Nile  receives  no  river  below  thís,  either 
on  the  east  or  on  the  west ;  a  solitary  instance  in  the  hydrogra- 
phic  history  of  the  globe.  The  distance  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Tacazze  to  the  Delta  is  nearly  1350  nautical  miles;  so  that 
admitting  the  mean  velocity  of  the  Nile  to  be  four  feet  in  a 
second,  or  two  miles  and  a  half  in  the  hour,  twenty-two  days 
and  a  half  is  the  time  of  the  descent  of  a  partióle  of  water. 
This  is  also  nearly  the  time  a  swell  would  take  to  descend  from 
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The  law  of  thc  increase  and  decreasc  o(  thc 
Orinoco  is  more  diflíicult  to  determine  with  respect 
to  space,  or  to  the  magnitude  of  the  oscillations, 
than  with  regard  to  time»  or  the  period  of  the 
máxima  or  mínima.  Having  been  able  to  measure 
but  imperfectly  the  risings  of  the  river,  Humboldt 
reports,  not  without  hesitation,  estimates  that  dií- 
fer  much  írom  each  other.  Foreign  pilots  admit 
ninety  feet  for  the  ordinary  rise  in  the  Lower  Ori- 
noco. M.  Depons,  who  lias  in  general  collected 
very  accurate  notions  during  his  stay  at  Caracas, 
íixes  it  at  thirteen  fathoms.  The  heights  natural- 
fy  vary  according  to  the  breadth  of  the  bed,  and 
the  number  of  tributary  streams  which  the  prin- 
cipal  trunk  receives.  It  appears,  that  the  mean 
rise  at  Angostura  does  not  exceed  twenty-four  or 
twenty-five  íeet.  In  this  spot,  an  island,  sitúate 
tn  the  middle  of  the  ríver,  would  furnish  the  same 
facility  for  measuring  the  increase,  as  that  afibrd- 
ed  by  the  nilometer  (megyas)  placed  at  the  point 
of  the  island  of  Roudah.  The  people  believe, 
that  every  twenty-five  years  the  Orinoco  rises 
three  feet  higher  than  common  ;  but  tlie  idea  of 
this  cycle  does  not  rest  on  any  precise  measures» 

the  sources  of  the  Orinoco  to  its  mouth,  through  an  itíncrary 
length  of  1S08  nautícal  miles.  The  velocity  of  thc  Nile  in 
Nubia  ¡s  no  doubt  a  little  grcatcr  than  estimatcd  in  this  cal- 
culation.  The  retardation  of  tlic  osciilatíons  of  thc  Nile  is 
very  remarkablc,  compared  with  those  of  othcr  rivcrs  of  thc 
tropici.  Does  this  denote  a  more  remoto  cause  of  thc  rising 
oí  the  waters  ? 

VOL.  II.  N 
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We  know  by  the  testímony  of  antiquity,  that  the 
oscillations  of  the  Nile  have  been  sensibly  the 
same  with  respect  to  their  height  and  duration 
for  thousands  bf  years  ^  which  is  a  proof  well 
wortfay  of  attention»  that  the  meao  state  of  the 
humidity  and  the  temperature  does  not  vary  in 
that  vast  basin. 

According  to  the  barometríc  height  of  San 
Fernando  de  Apure,  Humboldt  finda,  from  that 
town  to  the  Boca  de  Navios,  the  slope  of  the 
Apure  and  the  Lower  Orinoco  to  be  three  inches 
and  a  quarter  to  a  nautical  mile  of  nine  hundred 
and  fifty  toises.*  The  strength  of  the  current 
therefore  depends  less  on  the  slope  of  the  bed, 
than  on  the  accumulatíon  of  the  higher  waters, 
caused  by  the  abundance  of  the  rahis,  and  the 
number  of  tributary  streams.  Europdan  colonists 
have  already  been  settied  for  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco ;  and  dur^ 
iog  this  long  period  of  time,  according  to  a  tradi- 
tion  which  has  been  propagated  from  generation 
to  generation,  the  periódica!  oscilkitions  of  the 
river  (the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  rising,  and 
that  when  it  attains  its  máximum)  have  never  been 
retarded  more  than-twelve  or  fifteen  days. 

When  vessels  that  draw  a  good  deal  of  water 
sail  up  toward  Angostura  in  the  months  of  January 
and  February,  by  favour  of  the  sea-breeze  and  the 

^  The  Apure  itself  has  a  slope  of  thirteen  inches  to  the 
mile. 
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tíde,  they  run  the  risk  of  taking  the  ground.  The 
navigable  channel  oñen  changes  its  breadth  and 
directíon  j  no  buoy,  however,  has  yet  been  laid 
dowQ,  to  indícate  any  deposite  of  earth  formed  in 
the  bed  of  the  river,  where  the  waters  have  lost 
their  original  velocity.  There  exists  on  the  south  of 
Cape  Baríma,  as  well  by  the  river  of  this  ñame  as 
by  the  Rio  Motoca  and  several  esteres,*  a  com- 
munication  with  the  English  colony  of  Essequibo. 
Smáll  vessels  can  penétrate  into  the  interior  as  far 
as  the  Rio  Poumaron^t  on  which  are  the  ancient 
settlements  of  Zealand  and  Middlebourg.  Here- 
tofore  this  communication  interested  the  govem- 
ment  of  Caracas  only  on  account  of  the  facilíty  it 
fíimished  to  an  illicit  trade ;  but  since  Berbice, 
Demerara,  and  Essequibo»  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  a  more  powerful  neighbour,  it  íixes  the 
attention  of  the  Spanish  Americans  as  being  con- 
nected  with  the  security  of  their  frontiers.  Rivers^ 
which  have  a  coiirse  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  are 
no  where  farther  distant  from  it  than  five  or  six 
nautical  miles,  characterize  the  whole  of  the  shore 
between  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon. 

Ten  leagues  distant  from  Cape  Barima,  the 
great  bed  of  the  Orinoco  is  divided  for  the  first 

*  ^stuaría,  estuaries. 

f  Near  Cape  Nassau,  Colonel  Ynciarte,  beforc  he  was  set- 
tled  at  Angostura,  was  employcd  by  the  Spanish  Government 
to  make  a  survey  of  the  labyrinth  of  channels  (esteros  y  canos) 
between  the  great  moulh  of  the  Orinoco  and  that  of  the  Es- 
sequibo. ünfortunately  this  officcr  was  not  furnished  with  a 
chronoroetcr.» 
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time  into  two  branches  of  two  thousand  toises  iii 
breadth.  They  are  known  by  the  Indian  ñames 
of  Zacupana  and  Imataca.  The  íirst,  which  is  the 
northernmost,  communicates  on  the  west  of  the 
islands  Cangrejos  and  del  Burro  with  the  Bocas 
Chicas  of  Lauran,*  Nuina,  and  Mariusas.  As  the 
Isla  del  Burro  disappears  in  the  time  of  great  in- 
undations,  it  is  unhappíly  not  suited  to  fortifica- 
tions.  The  southern  bank  of  the  Brazo  Imataca 
is  cut  by  a  labyrínth  of  little  channels»  into  which 
the  Rio  Imataca  and  the  Rio  Aquiret  ílow.  A 
long  series  of  little  granitic  hills  rises  in  the  fertile 
sayannahs  between  the  Imataca  and  the  Cuyuni : 
it  is  a  prolongation  of  the  Cordilleras  of  Parima, 
which  bounding  the  horizon  south  of  Angostura» 
forms  the  celebrated  cataracts  of  the  Rio  Caroiiy, 
and  approaches  tlie  Orinoco  like  a  projecting  cape 
near  the  little  fort  of  Vieja  Guayana,  The  popu- 
Jous  Missions  of  the  Caríbbee  and  Guayana  Indi- 
ans,  governed  by  the  Catalonian  capuchins,  lie 
near  the  sources  of  the  Imataca  and  the  Aquire. 
The  easternmost  of  these  Missions  are  those  of 
Miamu,  Cumamu,  and  Palmar,  sitúate  in  a  hilly 
country,  which  extends  towards  Tupuquen,  Santa 
Maria,  and  the  Villa  de  Upata.  Going  up  the 
Rio  Aquire,  and  directing  your  course  across  the 
pastures  toward  the  south,  you  reach  the  Mission 
of  Belem  de  Tumeremo,  and  thence  the  confluence 

*  Cano  francés. 

f  These  channels  communicatc  with  the  Cano  de  Arecífes, 
which  opens  two  leagues  wcst  of  Cape  Barima. 
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of  the  Curumu  with  the  Rio  Cuyuni,  where  the 
Spanisb  post  or  Destacamento  de  Cuyuni*  was 
formerly  established.  We  enter  into  this  topogra- 
phic  detail»  because  the  Rio  Cuyuni,  or  Cuduvini, 
ruDs  parallel  to  the  Orinoco  from  west  to  east, 
through  an  extent  of  2'5''  or  3°  of  longitude,t 
and  furnishes  an  excellent  natural  boundary  be- 
tween  the  territory  of  Caracas  and  that  of  English 
Guayana. 

The  two  great  branchcs  of  the  Orinoco,  the 
Zacupana  and  the  Imataca,  remain  sepárale  for 
fourteen  leagues.  On  going  up  farther,  the 
waters  of  the  river  are  found  unitedt  in  a  single 
cbannel  extremely  broad.  This  channel  is  near 
eight  leagues  long:  at  its  western  extremity  a 
second  bifurcation  appears;  and  as  the  summit 
of  the  Delta  is  in  the  northern  branch  of  the  bifur- 
cated  river,  this  part  of  the  Orinoco  is  highly  itn- 
portant  fbr  the  military  defence  of  the  country. 
AU  the  channels§  that  termínate  in  the  Bocas 

*  On  the  east  of  the  raountoins  of  Kínoroto. 

f  Indudiog  the  Rio  Juruam,  one  of  the  principal  branches 
of  the  Cuyuni.  The  Dutch  military  post  is  fíve  leagues  west 
of  the  unión  of  the  Cuyuni  with  the  Essequibo,  where  the 
former  of  tbese  rívers  receives  the  Mazuruni. 

^  At  this  point  of  unión  are  found  two  villages  of  Ouaraons. 
They  also  bear  the  ñames  of  Imataca  and  Zacupana. 

§  Cano  de  Manamo  Grande,  C.  de  Manamo  Chico,  C. 
Pedernales,  C.  Macareo,  C.  Cutupiti,  C.  Macuona,  C.  Grande 
de  Maríusas,  &c.  The  last  three  branches  form  by  their  unión 
the  sinuous  channel  called  the  Vuelta  del  Torno.  Though  the 
labjrrínth  of  these  small  branches  appears  to  be  subject  to 
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Chicas,  rise  from  tlie  same  point  of  the  trunk  of 
the  Orinoco.  The  branch  (Cano  Manamo)  tbat 
separates  from  it  near  the  village  of  San  Rafael, 
has  no  ramification  till  añer  a  course  of  three  or 
four  leagues ;  and  by  placing  a  small  fort  above 
the  ísland  of  Chaguanes,  Angostura  might  be  de- 
fended against  an  enemy  that  should  atlempt*  to 
penétrate  by  one  of  the  Bocas  Chicas.  In  Hum- 
boldt's  time,  the  station  of  the  gun-boats  was  east 
of  San  Rafael,  near  the  northem  bank  of  the  Ori- 
noco. This  is  the  point*  which  vessels  must  pass 
in  sailing  up  toward  Angostura  by  the  northem 
channel,  that  of  San  Rafael,  which  is  the  broadest 
but  the  most  shallow. 

Six  leagues  above  the  point  where  the  Orinoco 
sends  ofí*a  branch  to  the  Bocas  Chicas,  is  phced 
an  ancient  fort  (los  Castillos  de  la  Vieja  or  An- 
tigua Guayana),  the  first  construction  of  which 
goes  back  to  the  sixteenth  century.  In  this  spot 
the  bed  of  the  river  is  studded  with  rocky  islands  ;t 
and  it  is  asserted  that  its  bread th  is  nearly  six 
hundred  and  fifty  toises.  The  town  is  almost 
destroyed,  but  the  fortiíicationst  subsist,  and  are 

frequent  changos,  it  is  not  less  certain  that  an  accurate  plan 
might  be  token  of  the  grcat  branches  of  the  Delta  of  the 
Orinoco.  This  labour  would  no  doubt  be  long ;  but  by  rec- 
tifying  from  time  to  time  the  soundings  marked  on  it,  it  would 
become  a  grcat  help  to  the  navigation. 

*  Barancas,  near  the  island  of  Yaya. 

t  West  of  the  Islas  Iguanas. 

X  Los  fuertes  de  San  Francisco  de  Asis  y  del  Padrasto. 
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well  worthy  the  attentíon  of  the  governtnent  of 
Tierra  f^me^  There  is  a  magniíicent  view  from 
the  battery  establíshed  on  a  bloíT  north-west  of 
the  aacient  town,  which  at  the  períod  of  great 
ÍDiiiidations  is  entirely  surrounded  ^vith  water. 
Pools  that  communicate  with  the  Orinoco  form 
natural  basins,  adapted  for  the  reception  of 
vessels  that  want  repairs.  It  is  tó  be  hoped, 
that,  now  wfaen  peace  is  restored  to  those  coun- 
tries,  and  a  narrow  policy  no  longer  checks  the 
course  of  industry,  those  basins  of  Vieja  Guayana 
will  be  áurrounded  with  yards  for  building  vessels. 
Next  to  the  Amazon,  there  is  no  river  which, 
from  the  forests  through  which  it  flows,  can  fur- 
nish  more  valuable  timber  for  ship-building.  This 
timber,  dra^n  from  the  great  families  of  the  lau- 
rineae,  guttiferse,  rutaceae,  and  arborescent  legu- 
mina,  affords  all  the  desirable  varieties  of  density, 
specífic  gravity,  and  more  or  less  resinous  qualities. 
All  that  is  wanting  in  this  country  is  a  wood  fit 
íbr  masts,  light,  elastic,  and  with  parallel  ñbres, 
suofa  as  is  furnished  by  the  coniferas  of  the  tem- 
pérate regions,  and  of  the  lofty  mountains  of  the 
tropics. 

After  having  passed  the  little  forts  of  Vieja 
Guayana,  the  bed  of  the  Orinoco  again  widens. 
The  State  of  cultivation  of  the  country  on  the 
two  banks  aíFords  a  striking  contrast.  On  the 
north  is  seen  the  desert  part  of  the  province  of 
Ciimana,  steppes  (llanos)  destitute  of  habitations, 
and  extending  beyond  the  sources  of  the  Rio 
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On  the  south  we  find  threc  populous  villages  be- 
longing  to  the  Missions  of  Carony,  namely,  San 
Miguel  de  Uriala,  San  Félix,  and  San  Joaquín. 
The  last  of  these  villages,  sitúate  on  the  banks 
of  the  Carony  immediately  below  the  great  Ca- 
toract,  is  considered  as  the  embarcadero  of  the 
Catalonian  Missions.  On  navigating  more  to  the 
east,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Carony  and  An- 
gostura, the  pilot  should  avoid  the  rocks  of  Gua- 
rampo,  the  sand-bank  of  Mamo,  and  the  Piedra 
del  Rosario.  This  part  of  Guayana,  from  its 
proximity  to  the  coasts,  will  some  day  ofFer  the 
greatest  attraction  to  European  settlers. 

Having  taken  this  general  survey  of  the  space 
between  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  Angostura, 
we  now  recur  to  the  former,  and  trace  the  ml- 
nuter  details  of  its  navigation  upwards. 

As  soon  as  the  bar  of  the  river  is  passed,  there 
are  four  or  five  fathoms  on  the  side  of  the  island 
of  Cangrejos,  while  on  that  of  Barima  there  is 
not  more  than  one  and  a  half.  The  shoals  <^ 
Cangrejos  stretch  seven  leagues  into  the  sea: 
Those  of  Point  Barima  do  not  extend  more  than 
two  leagues. 

Near  a  league  from  Point  Barima  there  is  a 
river  of  the  same  ñame,  which  discharges  itself  in^ 
to  the  Orinoco.  It  is  entered  by  a  narrow  channel 
one  fathom  and  a  half  deep,  which  runs  north- 
west.  On  the  same  south  bank  of  the  Orinoco, 
and  two  leagues  above  the  river  Barima,  is  seen 
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the  mouth  of  the  river  Amaruco,  which  traverses 
a  large  part  of  the  most  eastern  position  of  Gqay- 
ana,  occupied  by  the  Missions  of  the  Catalonian 
Capuchins.  Sloops  may  with  ease  navigate  this 
river  íbr  ten  or  twelve  leagues  inland.  It  is  to 
the  south  of  the  island  and  of  the  Point  of  Can- 
grejos, that  forms  the  north  side  of  the  Boca  de 
Navios. 

Three  leagues  abo  ve  the  island  of  Cangrejos, 
is  met  the  island  of  Arenas,  small,  and  of  a  sandy 
soil.  It  is  covered  with  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  of 
water  in  high  tides.  On  its  southern  part  it  has 
a  channel,  which,  from  the  sand  of  which  it  is 
formed,  is  rendered  very  uncertain*  We  do  not 
ascend  half  a  league,  before  we  find  ourselves  be- 
tween  the  two  points  which  the  Spaniards  cali 
Gordas.  That  on  the  north  side  has  a  flat  which 
runs  out  a  little,  but  not  enough  to  inconvenience 
the  navigation. 

In  running  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Ori- 
noco, at  eight  leagues  above  Barioia,  is  seen  the 
river  Aratura.  It  has  its  source  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  hills  of  Imataca,  and  bouñds  the 
savannahs  of  the  Missions.  Its  mouth  is  very 
narrow ;  but  that  does  not  hinder  it  from  being 
navigable  about  ten  leagues.  It  communicates 
by  different  arms  with  the  Amaruco  to  the  east, 
and  the  river  Aguira  to  the  west.  On  its  banks 
are  found  a  great  deal  of  wood  for  building  and 
cabinet  work,  and  opposite  its  embouchure  some 
little  islands  that  bear  its  ñame.     On  the  side 
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opposite  the  Orinoco,  that  ¡s  to  say,  on  the  north 
bank,  is  the  channel  which  they  ñame  the  Cocuina. 
It  discharges  itself  into  the  sea, 

At  the  distance  of  eleven  leagues  above  Barima 
is  the  isle  of  Pagayos,  in  the  middle  of  the  Ori- 
noco» but  i*ather  nearer  to  its  right  bank  ;  its  soil 
is  a  white  mud,  covered  with  osiers.  It  is  over- 
flowed  by  the  tides  about  eleven  feet.  It  is  re- 
marked  that  it  was  formerly  much  larger,  and 
that  it  diminishes  sensibly. 

No  sooner  is  the  island  of  Pagayos  passed, 
than  that  of  Juncos  is  met  with.  It  is  the  most 
eastern  of  the  chain  of  the  isles  of  Imataca,  which 
occiipy,  in  the  Orinoco,  a  space  of  eight  leagues. 
They  divide  the  river  into  two  branches  as  already 
descríbed;  that  on  the  south  being  called  the 
branch  of  the  Imataca ;  that  on  the  north,  the 
branch  of  Zacupana.  They  are  both  navigable ; 
but  that  on  the  south,  though  much  wider,  has 
much  less  water.  It  is  by  this  last  that  large 
vessels  at  all  times  of  the  year  pass.  Exactitude 
of  descríption  demands,  that  we  should  begin  to 
ascend  the  arm  of  Imataca  as  far  as  the  west 
point  of  the  chain  of  islands,  and  that  we  should 
then  do  só  by  the  branch  of  Zacupana. 

The  island  of  Juncos  forms,  with  the  point 
Barima  Zanica,  wliich  advances  on  the  right  bánfc 
of  the  Orinoco,  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  Ima- 
taca branch,  which  is  900  toises  wide.  At  this 
point  Barima  Zanica,  there  separates  a  channel, 
callad  Carapo.     It  runs  inland,  and  nnites  itself, 
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on  the  back  of  the  hiils  of  Imataca,  to  tlie  river 
Aratura. 

In  ascending  a  little  more,  we  find  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Aguira.  It  ríses  in  the  territory  of 
tile  Missions  of  the  Catalonian  Capuchins,  and 
de$cends  by  the  hills  of  Imataca.  Its  waters  ap^ 
pear  black  in  tlie  bed  of  the  river,  but  they  are 
very  dear  in  a  glass  or  other  vessel.  Its  em- 
bouchure  is  very  wide.  It  has  a  depth  of  three 
fathoms  at  the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  leagues 
firom  the  Orinoco.  Its  navigation  becomes  worse 
tban  it  was ;  for  heretofore  schooners  and  brigs 
entered  it,  at  present  a  vessel  larger  than  a  shallop 
would  bave  much  diíficulty  in  navigating  it  Very 
slight  preparations  would  doubtless  suíHce  to 
render  it  as  navigable  as  it  could  ever  have  been. 
It  wants  only  that  interest  should  command 
them ;  but  as  it  tra verses  no  cultivated  country, 
the  utíUty  of  its  navigation  is  entirely  coníined  to 
those  who  go  in  quest  of  the  timbar  on  its  banks. 
The  tnees  through  which  it  passes  are  so  lofty, 
that  they  render  the  use  of  sails  impossible.  It 
is  navigated  only  with  the  tide. 

Continuing  our  route,  we  see  at  two  leagues 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Aguira,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  Orinoco,  the  little  island  of  Venado, 
which  ^e  leave  on  our  right.  It  does  not  furnish 
matter  for  observation.  We  keep,  consequently, 
near  the  south  bank  of  the  Orinoco,  to  examine, 
eight  leagues  above  the  Aguira,  the  channel  of 
Caruzina.     It  issues  from  the  Orinoco,  runs  by 
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the  backs  oí  thc  mountains,  and  tlience  tiiiTis  to 
the  soiith-east,  so  as  to  form  witli  a  part  of  the 
soutli  side  of  the  river,  an  island  iii  which  the 
Guaraon  Indians  have  established  a  hamlet.  Tbís 
channel  has  a  good  deal  of  water  at  its  entrance, 
but  the  point  of  the  chain  of  the  Imataca  hills 
contracts  and  obstructs  it  so  much»  for  half  a 
league,  that  it  is  almost  useless  for  navígation.  It 
is  subdivided  almost  to  infinity,  and  by  this  means 
it  could  be  of  great  benefit  to  agriculture.  The 
country  it  runs  through  in  various  directions»  has 
the  advantagc  of  being  sufficiently  elevated  not  to 
fear  inundations,  A  continiial  verdure  is  there 
beheld»  an  unequivocal  symptom  of  fertility.  The 
Creóles  have  for  the  soil  which  the  ramifications 
of  the  channel  of  Caruzina  irrígate,  a  predilection, 
which  has  induced  them  to  conceive  the  project 
of  expelling  from  it  the  Guaraon  Indians,  of 
founding  villages  there,  and  placing  batteríes  for 
the  defence  of  the  Orinoco. 

What  the  south  side  of  the  Orinoco  oífers  re- 
raarkable,  añer  the  channel  of  Caruzina,  is  the 
river  Imataca.  We  repair  to  it  still  running  along 
the  isles  of  Imataca,  which  continué  on  our 
north.  The  mouth  of  the  Imataca  is  narrow, 
but  deep.  It  carries  from  sixteen  to  eighteen 
feet  of  water.  Opposite  this  mouth,  the  Orinoco 
has  under  water  a  bank,  that  stretches  itself  out, 
and  crosses  even  all  the  arm  of  Imataca,  except- 
ing  a  very  narrow  passage,  which  requires  from 
the   navigator  some   caution,   especially  at  low 
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water,  The  Imatacaí  six  leagues  froni  its  em- 
bouchure,  divides  itself  into  two  branches ;  tlic 
first  goes  to  thc  west,  and  enters  thc  valleys  out 
of  which  rises  the  mountain ;  the  other  goes  to 
the  savannah,  near  the  Mission  of  Palomar. 
Scbooncrs  and  boats  can  ascend  the  rivcr  to  the 
very  place  wherc  it  branches  off, 

FroDi  the  river  Imataca,  we  have  but  two 
leagues  to  go  to  arrive  at  the  west  point  of  the 
Imataca  island ;  that  is  to  say,  to  traverse  the 
whole  branch  of  that  ñame. 

The  arm  of  Zacupana  being  equally  entitled  to 
description,  we  now  redescend  the  river  Orinoco 
to  the  point  where  the  two  branches  reunite,  and 
we  shall  reascend  by  going  round  the  isle  of  Jun- 
cos, and  leaving  it  on  our  left. 

From  the  east  point  of  the  isle  of  Juncos  there 
runs  out  a  flat,  which  stretches  to  the  north,  and 
íeavcs  for  navigation  only  a  very  narrow  channel ; 
but  deep  vessels  in  passing  ought  to  keep  cióse 
iii  with  the  north  side. 

Within  the  east  point  of  the  island  of  Juncos 
is  the  island  of  Pericos,  which  has  very  lately  dis- 
appeared.  It  formed  two  channels :  that  on  the 
south  was  almost  choked  up  by  the  sands ;  that  on 
the  north,  though  narrow,  afibrded  a  passage, 
though  with  considerable  difficulty,  to  vessels.  If 
they  did  not  ground,  they  often  touched.  This 
island,  small  and  sandy,  was  seen  in  the  tides  and 
lise  of  the  Orinoco.  No  earthquake,  no  extraordi- 
nary  inundation  has  occasioned  its  disappcarance. 
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Four  leagues  above  the  point  whére  the  isle  of 
Pericos  was,  is  seen  the  istand  of  Hogs,  which 
we  leave  to  the  right,  becausc  it  inclines  to  the 
north.  The  navigable  channel  is  on  the  south. 
It  has,  however,  between  it  and  the  land,  a  narrow 
channel,  through  which  small  vessels  are  able  to 
pass. 

A  leagiie  to  the  west  of  the  isle  of  Hogs  is 
seen,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Orinoco,  the  chan- 
nel of  Laurent,  from  the  embouchure  of  which 
runs  a  flat  that  occupies  half  the  channel  of 
Zacupana.  The  channel  of  Laurent  has  a  mouth 
that  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  large  river ;  but, 
at  a  very  little  distance  to  the  north,  it  forms  so 
uiany  narrow  straits,  and  of  so  little  depth,  that 
there  is  only  one  through  which  small  vessels  can 
go  out  to  sea.  At  the  entrance  of  that  of  Lau- 
rent there  is  a  little  island  of  the  same  ñame, 
whence  there  comes  out  a  fíat  that  runs  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Mateo,  which  intersects  the  arm  of 
Imataca. 

The  island  of  Mosquitos,  sitúate  near  the  south 
side,  is  remarkable  only  because  it  has,  at  its  two 
points  of  east  and  west,  shoals  which  extend  more 
than  a  league.  In  the  middle  of  the  river  is  the 
channel,  half  a  league  wide. 

Frora  the  mouth  of  the  channel  Abacuyo,  a 
shallow  extends  quite  to  the  isle  of  Palomes. 
On  the  north  side,  and  opposite,  are  two  channels 
that  run  to  the  sea.  Another  shallow  runs  from 
the  island  of  Palomes,  and  does  not  stop  till  it 
mects  the  west  point  of  the  Imataca  islands. 
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We  have  only  to  spcak  of  the  isle  of  Zacupaiia, 
in  order  to  have  communicated  on  the  channel 
of  that  ñame,  ideas  similar  to  those  which  we 
have  given  on  the  channel  of  Imataca.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  channel  of  the  island  of  Zacupana 
commences  a  shoal  that  extends  itself  two  leagues 
westy  and  often  occupies  the  half  of  the  river. 
Between  this  shoal  and  another  that  runs  from 
the  isle  of  Palomes,  is  the  channel  through  which 
vessels  ought  to  pass,  without  leaving  the  centre 
towards  either  one  or  the  other  bank ;  for  they 
would  run  the  risk  of  being  stranded. 

Here  the  Orinoco»  or,  to  speak  more  accurate- 
I7,  that  part  which  discharges  itself  into  the  sea 
by  tfae  Boca  de  Navios,  forms  only  one  bed  for 
eight  leagues  to  the  west.  In  this  space  is  seen, 
on  the  south  bank,  the  mouth  of  a  lake,  at  a  líttle 
distance  from  the  river.  It  extends  quite  to  the 
fbot  of  the  mountain  of  Fiacoa.  We  see  also, 
and  almost  at  the  same  time,  from  the  middle  of 
the  Orinoco,  the  hills  of  Meri  to  the  south. 

We  arrive  at  the  chain  of  islets  which  divide 
the  channel  of  Piacoa  and  the  river.  It  extends 
twelve  leagues  from  the  east  to  the  west ;  but  let 
US  tum  our  eyes  to  the  north  bank,  and  wc  shall 
see  the  mouth  of  the  Littie  Paragoan,  whence  a 
flat  runs  which  reaches  quite  to  that  of  the  Great 
Paragoan.  The  two  channels  denominated  Para- 
goans  unite  before  arriving  at  the  sea. 

Above  the  Great  Paragoan,  the  arm  detaches 

itself  known  by  tlic  ñame  of  the  Mouth  of  Pe- 
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dernales,  which  the  Orinoco  has  opened  ou  the 
síde  of  Trinidad.  It  forms  a  variety  of  channels 
by  which  they  come  from  the  Orinoco  to  tliis 
island.  It  branches  from  the  Orinoco  one  league 
from  the  east  point  of  Yaya,  There  is  in  this 
place  a  shoal  that  occupies  half  the  river. 

We  have  scarcely  ascended  a  league  and  a  half 
before  we  find  ourselves  off  the  Red  Bogs,  It  is 
the  ñrst  place  where,  ascending  the  Orinoco,  M*e 
see  Tierra  Firme,  and  lands  secure  from  inunda- 
tion.  The  soil  is  íirm  and  red.  Opposite  is  a 
shoal  that  extends  itself  along  the  soutli  side, 
nearly  half  a  league  east  and  west.  The  passage 
for  vessels  is,  in  this  place,  cióse  in  with  the  two 
banks.  It  is  better  on  the  north  than  the  south ; 
for  this  last  has  biit  little  water.  In  the  midst  of 
these  bogs  is  a  very  narrow  channel,  named  Gua- 
ratica,  by  which,  in  high  tides,  or  when  the  river 
rises,  shallops  may  go  to  a  lake  that  is  very  near 
it.  On  the  borders  of  this  lake  are  seen  bananas 
and  fruit  trees,  which  the  Indians  formerly  culti- 
vated  on  this  spot. 

We  have  to  ascend  only  one  league  to  find  on 
the  same  north  bank  the  mouth  of  the  channel 
of  Goaroapo.  In  the  summer  it  has  so  little 
water,  that  shallops  can  scarcely  pass  it.  Yet 
there  are  some  years  in  which  it  aífords  enough 
for  sloops  and  schooners  to  go  there  in  pursuít  of 
the  contraband  trade  in  mules,  cattle,  and  other 
productions  coming  from  the  provinces  of  Cu- 
mana  and  Venezuela,  giving^dry  goods  in  ex- 
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change.  After  having  passed  thc  moutli,  all  the 
rest  of  the  channel  has  a  great  depth.  Large 
vessels  navigate  it  with  facility»  but  by  oars  or 
towing;  for  the  high  mountain  on  the  side  of 
which  it  is  sitúate»  renders  it  impossible  to  proíit 
by  the  winds.  Two  leagues  above  Goaroapo  is 
the  island  of  Araya :  it  riins  along  the  north  side, 
and  is  of  a  modérate  size. 

Towards  the  south  side  are  seen  the  cascades 
of  Kacoa*'  They  are  formed  by  three  or  four 
falls  from  the  míddie  of  the  south  side  of  the 
channel ;  but  there  is  water  enough  on  the  north 
to  sfford  a  passage  for  large  vessels.  It  is  on  this 
side  that  heretofore  were  the  Missions  of  Piacoa 
and  the  Catalonian  Capuchins.  One  finds  here 
excellent  pasture,  very  fertile  lands,  good  water, 
regular  breezes,  and  a  situation  adapted  to  an 
agricultural  people. 

After  having  perceived  the  three  islets  of  Aru- 
ba,  the  island  of  Iguana  is  seen.  It  runs  along 
the  north  side  of  the  river  for  more  than  half  a 
league.  The  bed  of  the  river  remains  navigable 
on  the  south  side.  On  that  of  the  north  there 
are,  in  the  summer,  banks  of  sand  that  leave  a 
channel  with  but  very  little  water.  In  the  win- 
ter,  sloops  and  schooners  pass  easily.  From  the 
west  point  of  the  island  of  Iguana,  we  have  to  go 
only  one  league  to  be  off  the  hill  of  Naparema. 
It  is  only  a  high  rock,  and  of  no  great  magni- 
tude.  All  this  side,  quite  to  the  islands  of  Igua- 
na and  Araya,  is  fuli  of  sand-banks. 

YOL.  11.  o 
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The  chaimel  of  Lemons»  whicli  is  on  the  soutli 
ttde,  would  not,  perhaps,  deserve  to  be  tnentíon- 
ed,  if  it  had  not  at  its  mouth  the  ruin»  of  a  little 
fort  that  bears  its  ñame.  From  thence  is  seen 
the  island  of  Don  Vincente.  It  has  a  shoal  at 
the  east  point,  that  crosses  the  channel  to  a  little 
below  the  fortress ;  but  in  the  increase  of  the 
river  it  occasions  no  inconvenience. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  place  where  stood 
the  ancient  capital  of  Guayana,  before  it  v^as 
transferred  to  Angostura.  We  have  now  perfonn- 
ed  fifty  leagues  of  onr  voyage,  and  there  remains 
ibrty  to  reach  San  Thomas.  In  removing  the  ca- 
pital forty  leagues  above,  the  Spaniards  thought  it 
necessary  to  leave  on  the  site  where  the  ancient 
city  was  placed,  the  forts  destined  to  defend  Gua- 
yana.  .  They  are  seen  at  the  foot  of  a  small  moun- 
tain:  one  is  called  San  Francis;  the  other,  £1 
Padastra  There  are  on  one  side  two  little  lakes» 
one  is  named  Zeibo,  the  other  Baratillo.  Half  a 
league  below  San  Francis  is  the  rívulet  Usupamo» 
which  near  its  mouth  has  a  lake.  The  port  of  the 
military  post  has  on  its  borders  a  number  of  rocks 
▼isible  in  summer»  but  covered  during  the  winter. 

Near  half  a  league  above  the  ancient  city,  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  river,  is  the  great  rock  Mo- 
rocoto.  It  is  rather  nearer  the  south  than  the 
north  side. — ^This  rock  is  bare  in  the  summer, 
and  covered  with  water  in  the  winter.  Not  far 
from  it  is  the  island  Mieres,  half  across  the  river. 
On  the  south  side  is  seen  the  mountsdn  of  that 
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ñame;  and  within  its  circutnferenc^  a  little  low- 
er,  thÉt  of  Hache.  This  island  forms  a  channd 
on  each  sida  That  on  the  north  is  the  best  and 
wideit»  Three  leagued  higher  is  seen»  on  the 
south  side,  the  Point  of  Aratnaya,  wbich  is  no- 
thing  more  than  a  prcgecting  rock  that  makes  a 
breaker  in  the  season  of  tbe  floods.  Opposite 
this  same  point  commence  the  three  islets  of  San 
Miguel.  They  are  all  three  of  stone,  with  a  flat 
shore  of  sand.  When  the  river  is  swollen,  these 
islands  are  almost  covered;  nothing  but  the 
highest  stones  are  then  seen. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  river,  that  is  to  say, 
near  its  left  bank,  and  opposite  the  village  of  San 
Miguel,  are  seen  two  islands  callad  Chacaranday, 
from  the  ñame  of  the  wood  with  which  they  are 
covered..  They  are  divided  by  only  a  very  nar- 
row  channel,  which  is  nothing  but  one  shoal. 

Let  M  now  view  the  island  of  Faxardo,  sitúate 
ín  tbe  middle  of  the  river,  nearer,  however,  the 
right  than  the  left  bank,  and  opposite  the  mouth 
of  the  Carony.  It  is  3000  toises  long,  by  1S87 
wide.  It  ii  subject  to  inundations  only  on  the 
westeni  side.  They  think  of  making  this  island 
a  military  post,  supported  by  a  fort  that  defends 
the  river.  As  this  is  a  new  prqject,  it  is  diíBcult 
to  foresee  whether  it  will  ever  be  executed. 

The  river  Carony  empties  itself  into  the  Ori- 
noco,  opposite  the  ialand  of  Faxardo.  Its  course 
is  direct  írom  south  to  north.  Its  waters  ispear 
blacky  because  it  runs  over  a  fine  black  sand,  but 
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they  are  clear  and  very  good.  Its  visible  declina- 
tion,  and  beds  strewed  with  rocks,  give  it  a  course 
equally  rapid  and  thunderíng ;  but  it  is,  in  par- 
ticular, about  a  league  before  reaching  the  Ori- 
noco, tbat,  its  passage  being  obstructed  by  rocks, 
it  makes  terrible  eíForts  to  destroy  the  obstacles 
which  oppose  it.  It  consequently  enters  the  Ori- 
noco with  an  impetuosity  that  it  is  more  easy  to 
conceive  than  describe.  With  the  forcé  acquired 
by  its  body  and  velocity,  it  drives  a  long  way 
back  the  waters  of  the  Orinoco,  with  which  it 
does  not  mingle  its  own  but  at  more  than  half  a 
league  below  its  mouth.  This  phenomenon  ís 
so  much  the  easier  to  be  observed,  as  the  lim- 
pidity  of  the  Carony  distinguishes  itself  in  the 
ever-troubled  waters  of  the  Orinoco. 
-  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Orinoco,  and  at  a  league 
above  the  isle  of  Faxardo,  is  the  island  of  Tomo. 
It  is  separated  from  the  land  by  only  a  little 
channel :  it  has  on  the  west  point  rocks,  and  a 
shoal  that  prolongs  itself  five  leagues  above. 

The  first  object  which  from  this  point  oaght 
to  fix  the  attention  of  the  navigator  is  Point  Car- 
dinal.  It  ís  on  the  south  side,  tbree  leagues 
above  the  island  Faxardo.  At  a  quarter  of  a 
league  nearly  from  this  point  there  is  a  chain  of 
rocks  that  run  into  the  river,  half  channel  over, 
opposite  Guarampo.  In  winter,  but  one  of  the 
islets  formed  by  these  rock?  is  discovered.  In 
summer,  three  are  seen  opposite  Guarampo ;  and, 
on  the  south  side,  there  is  a  port  named  Patacón» 
formed  by  Point  Cardinal. 
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They  cali  Guarampo  an  assemblage  of  rocks 
seen  on  the  north  side  fíve  leagues  above  the  island 
of  Faxardo.  These  very  rocks  form  a  port  on 
which  they  bestow  their  ñame.  From  this  port 
comes  out  a  shoal,  almost  north  and  south  with 
Point  Cardinal.  In  some  places  this  shoal  ex- 
tends  into  the  channeL  On  its  east  point  are 
three  rocks  that  are  covered  in  floods,  leaving 
the  principal  channel  between  them  and  those 
of  the  soüth  side.  Half  a  league  from  Guarampo 
is  found,  on  the  leíl  bank,  the  island  Taguache : 
it  is  a  league  and  a  half  from  east  to  west. 

The  island  of  Zeiba  is  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river :  it  is  four  leagues  long,  and  more  than 
one  wide.  The  channel  that  separates  it  from 
the  land  has  very  little  water.  In  summer  it  is 
^most  dry.  When  the  river  rises,  these  two 
islands  leave  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  a  chan- 
nel for  large  vessels ;  but  at  every  other  period 
there  are  a  number  of  sand-banks,  and  very  little 
depth.  Between  Tierra  Firme  on  the  north,  and 
the  island  Taguache,  there  is  a  channel,  navigable 
at  all.seasons. 

The  channel,  or  the  river  of  Cucazana,  occupies 
here  a  place,  only  because  at  its  west  point,  and 
near  the  land,  is  a  shoal  which  does  not  stretch 
much  to  the  west,  but  occupies  half  the  river. 
The  island  of  Cucazana  is  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  the  same  ñame :  it  is,  as  it  were,  united 
with  the  island  Taguache  by  a  flat,  which  in 
summer  leaves  a  number  of  shelves  bare.     From 
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iU  west  point  there  runs  another  inclining  to- 
wards  the  south.  It  also  in  sutniner  shows  bare 
shelves. 

The  channel  of  Mamo  has,  at  its  mouth,  a 
shoal  of  but  little  extent,  in  the  middle  of  the 
ríver;  and,  at  seven  leagues  below  the  capital, 
there  is  another  north  and  south  with  the  island 
of  Mamo.  The  channel  which  the  sboal  leoves 
on  each  side  has  not,  irom  the  month  of  Januaiy 
to  April,  more  than  eight  feet  of  deptH.*  It  is 
this  that  obliges  the  vessels  to  be  lightened.  Yet 
it  is  but  seldom,  in  spite  of  this  precautíon,  that 
they  can  pass  without  touching  and  losing  three 
or  four  days  in  getting  off.  The  navigation  then 
has  inevitable  expenses  to  support,  and  rísks  more 
dreadful  to  run.  In  the  floods,  these  difficulties 
do  not  exist.  The  same  thing  takes  place  in 
another  channel  that  the  island  of  Mamo  íbrms 
on  the  west  point  of  Zeiba. 

After  having  surmounted  these  difficulties,  one 
sees  nothing  but  rocks  on  the  sides  and  in  the 
stream.  The  Points  of  Currucay,  on  the  south 
side,  and  three  leagues  above  Port  St  Anne,  are 
notbing  but  rocks  forming  salient  angles.  In 
the  middle  of  the  river,  and  almoet  opposite  these 
Points,  is  seen  a  great  rock,  called  the  Rock  <^ 
Rosario :  between  that  and  the  sides  there  are  a 
number  of  others  under  water  in  the  winter.  To 
the  north  of  the  Rock  of  Rosario  is  a  channel, 

*  Mr  Jones  says  he  found  13  feet  in  Februarj.  . 
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but  very  narrow,  on  account  of  the  rocks  which 
stretch  themselves  out  almost  dose  to  the  bank. 
Vessels  cannot  pass  in  summer  witbout  danger  of 
stríking  on  these  rocks.  In  winter  the  current 
is  very  violent ;  and  if  by  chance  the  wind  dies 
away  in  this  place,  you  are  menaced  with  ship- 
wreck  against  the  Rock  of  Rosario. 

The  north  side  then  offers  to  the  view,  at  ooe 
league  above  the  Rock  of  Rosario,  a  point  of 
rocks.  At  some  distance  thence  are  three  reefs 
near  one  another,  that  extend  one-third  across 
the  stream,  north  and  south  with  the  east  point  of 
the  island  Pani^ana.  One  of  these  reeís  is  almost 
north  and  south  with  the  west  point,  and  runs 
nearly  half  over  the  river :  there  are  two  of  them 
covered  on  their  sides. 

The  island  of  Panapana  is  one  league  above  the 
Point  of  Rabbits,  near  the  south  shore,  whence  it 
is  separated  by  a  channel  of  modérate  width,  but 
of  little  depth  in  summer.  At  each  east  and  west 
point  there  is  a  shallow,  with  very  littl^  water. 
That  on  the  west  point  runs  up  more  than  a 
league,  always  inclining  to  the  south.  Between 
this  island,  which  is  a  league  and  a  half  long,  and 
the  north  shore,  is  the  principal  channel  of  the 
Orinoco,  a  little  nárrow,  and  of  little  depth  when 
the  waters  are  low.  At  that  time  the  navigation 
is  by  no  means  convenient ;  but  when  the  river 
rises,  there  is  no  reason  to  have  any  apprehen- 
Bion. 

Two  leagues  higher,  we  íind  the  narrowest 
place  on  the  Orinoco,  named  by  the  Spaniards 
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Angosturita.  The  north  and  south  points,  which 
form  this  contraction,  are  rocks.  A  little  above, 
and  almost  half  across  the  river,  there  is  an  im- 
mense  stone,  called  Lavandera,  or  the  Washer- 
woman.  It  appears  in  summer ;  but  the  water 
covers  it  in  the  floods.  Between  it  and  the  south 
side  there  is  an  islet  of  stones  even  with  the  land, 
opposite-  which  the  river  Manianta  discharges 
itself. 

Point  Tineo,  to  the  north,  is  also  formad  by 
rocks  that  appear  only  when  the  waters  are  low. 
Point  Nicasio,  to  the  south,  is  in  the  same  situa- 
tion,  excepting  that  the  stones  are  not  entirely 
covered. 

At  length  we  arrive  at  San  Thomas,  the  capital 
of  Spanish  Guiana,  sitnate  at  the  foot  of  a  small 
mountain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  They 
have  built  for  its  defence  á  fort,  placed  opposite 
to  the  city,  and  on  the  lefl  bank.  It  is  surround- 
ed  by  a  number  of  houses,  dependent,  like  the 
fort,  on  the  province  of  Giiiana.  They  cali  this 
place  Port  Rafael :  it  is  here  that  the  passage 
of  coromunication  between  Guiana  and  the  pro- 
vinces  of  Venezuela  and  Cumana  is.  Between 
Port  Rafael  and  the  city  is  seen  the  island  call- 
ed Del  Medio,  or  the  middle,  because  it  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  river.  It  is  a  rock  which,  on  its 
southem  part,  discovers  itself  in  summer,  and  is 
rarely  under  water  in  floods.  The  principal 
channel  is  between  the  city  and  this  island.  When 
the  river  is  low  it  has  200  feet  of  water  ;  and  on 
the  increase  of  the  river,  50  or  60  more. 
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This  appears  to  be  as  much  information  as  is 
necessary  to  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  navigation  of  the  Orinoco. 

Although,  in  order  to  profit  by  the  remarks  of 
actual  observers,  we  have  descríbed  the  Orinoco 
between  Angostura  and  its  mouth  in  the  order  of 
its '  navigation  upward ;  yet,  as  we  began  by 
tracing  it  from  its  sources,  we  shall  now  conclude 
by  describing  the  Gulf — that  of  Paria,  into  which 
it  falis. 

The  Gulf  of  Paria  has  Tierra  Firme  on  the 
west  and  Trinidad  on  the  east.  From  these  two 
lands,  on  the  north,  two  points  jut  out,  between 
which  lie  two  islands,  which  are,  with  regard  to 
these  two  points,  pretty  nearly  east  and  west,  so 
as  to  cióse  the  Gulf  on  the  north,  leaving,  how- 
ever,  a  sufficient  space  between  them  to  form 
four  openings,  called  the  Mouths  of  the  Dragón, 
hy  which  it  discharges  the  superfluous  waters. 
The  largest,  being  two  leagues  broad,  is  that  on 
the  west,  between  Point  Paria  of  Tierra  Firme 
%nd  the  island  of  Chacachacares :  on  the  west,  it 
:s  interspersed  with  rocks ;  but  as  they  are  all 
ósible,  and  may  be  approached  without  danger, 
he  navigator  may  easily  keep  clear  of  them. 
Fhis  is  not  the  case  with  a  rock  which  just  emerges 
ixom  the  surface,  at  two  cables  length  from  the 
^land  of  Chacachacares :  its  approach  would  be 
atttended  with  some  risk.  Between  the  last  island 
Eind  that  of  Navios  is  a  second  mouth,  smaller  than 
the  first,  called  the  Vessels.     Its  channel,  lying 
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from  N.  io  SE.  renders  it  very  good  for  the  go- 
ing  out,  but  very  bad  for  the  entrance  of  ships. 
The  third  is  formed  by  the  isle  of  Navios  on  the 
west,  and  that  of  Monas  on  the  east.  It  is  caiied  the 
Mouth  of  Huevos.  Its  direction  is  irom  NNK 
to  SS£.  It  is  much  more  convenient  to  enter 
than  to  go  out.  The  fourth  is  between  that 
island  and  the  point  that  is  most  to  the  WSW. 
of  the  island  of  Trinidad.  It  is  called  the  Boca 
de  los  Monas,  wlthout  doubt,  because  it  is  nar* 
rower,  and  more  difficult,  on  account  of  a  rock 
in  the  middle  of  it,  which,  from  its  position,  oc- 
casions  a  continual  commotion,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  land  of  Trinidad,  by  exduding  the 
winds,  preserves  a  calm,  which  is  but  rarely  in- 
terrupted  by  momentary  gusts.  The  passage  for 
small  craft  lies  between  the  island  of  Trinidad 
and  the  rock. 

This  Gulf  is  twenty-five  leagues  írom  east  to 
west,  and  fiíleen  from  north  to  south,  There  is 
anchorage  in  all  that  extent ;  but  its  depth  varies 
from  eight  to  thirty  fathoms.  Upon  the  coast  of 
Paria  its  soundings  are  much  less.  In  fact,  this 
Gulf  is  a  real  port,  which,  for  excellence  and  ex* 
tent,  vies  with  the  handsomest  in  the  world.  It 
has  a  muddy  bottom,  except  near  the  coast  of 
Tierra  Firme,  where  there  are  shoals  and  banks 
of  sand. 

The  Gulf  receives,  on  the  SS  W.  a  considerable 
volume  of  water  by  different  mouths  of  the  Ori- 
noco, which  enters  it  with  a  velocity  thatveiy 
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much  incotntnodes  the  vessels  which  steer  that 
Avay  upon  their  passage.  There  is  sotne  reasoo 
to  believe,  that  a  part  of  thoee  waters  of  the  Ori- 
noco have,  in  the  progress  of  ages,  detached  from 
Tierra  firme  what  is  at  present  called  Trinidad» 
and  that  their  ravages  will  not  cease  till  they 
have  opened  the  Mouths  of  the  Dragón,  and 
thrown  themselves  into  the  ocean.  Indeed,  the 
currents  are  always  carried  to  the  sea  by  the 
channels  of  these  Mouths.  It  is,  therefore,  im- 
possible  to  enter,  particularly  by  the  small  ones, 
unless  highiy  favoured  by  the  winds. 

It  Í8  at  least  as  difficult  to  enter  the  Gulf  on  the 

south  as  it  is  on  the  north.    The  wind  must  be 

from  the  south-east,  to  be  able  to  enter  with  any 

certain  proqpect  of  safety.    Then  they  must  coaat 

it  to  the  south  of  the  island  of  Trinidad,  as  far  as 

Pcúnt  Hicacos,  which  they  must  approach  within 

two  caUes*  length,  in  order  to  pass  between  that 

point  and  a  shoal  which  is  in  the  middle  of  the 

channely  formed  by  the  small  island  of  Soldado 

and  the  same  point     After  advancing  two-thirds 

of  a  league  to  the  north,   they  may  iqiproach 

within  one  league  of  the  coast  to  the  west  of 

Trinidad,  till  they  come  to  anchorage  in  the  Port 

of  Spain ;  for  there  is  mooring  there  to  the  dia* 

tiance  of  two  leagues  from  the  coast,  with  water 

from  five  to  eighteen  fathoms  deep. 

There  are  several  ports  and  roads  along  the 
c!oa8t  of  Paria,  which  greatly  facihtate  the  com* 
xnunication  with  Trinidad.    That  advantage  is  at 
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present  exclusively  in  favour  of  the  English,  who 
are  the  possessors  of  that  island. 

The  tide  is  not  only  perceptible,  but  even  for- 
midable in  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  where  it  discovers  a 
violence  not  to  be  conceived  by  those  who  are 
not  well  acquainted  with  the  great  ebbings  and 
flowings  of  the  sea. 


SECTION  III. 

COMMODITIES  SUITED  TO  THE  COLOMBIAN  MARKET. 

Not  more  than  a  third  of  the  cargoes  which 
formerly  arrived  from  the  mother-country,  parti- 
cularly  those  which  were  exported  from  Cádiz, 
where  three-fourths  of  the  expeditions  for  Tierra 
Firme  were  formed,  were  made  up  of  national 
merchandise;  and  most  frequently  they  did  not 
contain  more  than  a  fourth.  The  rest  was  form- 
ed  of  foreign  manufactures,  which  the  Cádiz  trade 
drew  from  difierent  parts  of  Europe,  and  which 
were  naturalized  by  means  of  duties.  Franca 
yielded  to  this  stock  nearly  one  half ;  England, 
nearly  a  fourth ;  and  the  Hanse  towns  the  surplus, 
excepting  some  gauzes  furnished  by  Italy. 

General  ly  speaking,  calicóes  were  not  esteemed 
by  the  Creóles.  Ñor  would  they  have  adopted 
the  use  of  them  during  the  last  war,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  low  price  at  which  they  were  obtain- 
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ed  from  the  English  colonies.  Pieces  of  worked 
muslin,  which  used  to  fetch  from  thirty-five  to 
forty  doUars,  were  sold  duñng  the  war  as  low  as 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  :  and  every  thing  else  of 
the  kind  was  in  proportion.  The  taste  for  these 
commodities  has  now  become  permanent 

The  Creóles  have  always  given  a  preference  to 

Germán  and  Silesian  piece-goods,  from  these  being 

of  Unen ;  but  now  they  get  habituated  to  wear 

cotton,  which  bids  fair  to  supply  the  pñvation  of 

the  former  articles,  by  the  substitution  of  English 

goods.     Ticklenburgs  and  checks  form  the  cloth- 

ing  of  Negroes  and  common  people ;  and  Brítan- 

nías,  estopillas,  creas  á  la  Morlaix,  platillas»  and 

such  like,  that  of  the  better  sort.     The  imitations 

of  these  goods  in  quality,  shape,  marks,  and  pack- 

ing,  now  adopted  in  the  Scottish  and  English 

manufactures,  answer  very  well.     They  are  still 

capable  of  being  brought  to  a  more  perfect  re- 

semblance,  which  would  give  them  a  great  addi- 

tional  valué. 

Very  fine  linens,  diamonds  and  jewellery,  sell 
better,  and  in  greater  quantities,  at  México,  Perú, 
and  Havanna,  than  they  do  any  where  else.  At 
Tierra  firme  false  diamonds  have  a  sale  propor-^ 
tionably  greater  than  the  true.  Jewellery  does 
not  fetch  its  valué  there,  because  the  Spanish 
goldsmiths  work  in  gold  and  silver  at  a  cheaper 
xate  than  the  foreign  ones.  The  workmanship, 
it  is  true,  is  very  inferior,  but  the  appearance  is 
nearly ~  the  same,  and  the  lowness  of  the  pnce 
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atones  for  every  defect.  What  still  more  cm»tri« 
bates  to  render  jewellery  an  unsaleable  conimodity 
among  the  Spanish  Americans,  is  the  idea  the^f 
entertain  that  a  palé  yellow  colour  is  the  onl; 
proof  of  the  puríty  of  the  gold.  Whatever  the 
touchstone  may  shew,  the  prejudice  rests  the 
satne.^  The  goldsmith  who  proves  the  gold»  al- 
wa3r8  rates  that  which  is  heightened  in  colour  at 
4  or  5  carats  below  his  pennyweights  of  puré. 
They  imagine  that  the  difference  of  colour  be^ 
tween  the  European  and  American  gold  is  owing 
to  the  alloy  which  the  former  contains.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  observed,  that  their  jewellery  in 
gold  never  rises  above  eighteen  or  nineteen  carats, 
and  that  for  their  workmanship  in  sUver  they  use 
only  dollars,  the  standard  of  which  is  much  below 
the  sUver  used  by  our  sUversmiths. 

Laces  form  also  a  part  of  the  Creóle  dress. 
Those  of  Flanders  used  to  obtain  the  preference ; 
but  since  the  great  improvements  which  have 
rendered  English  lace. so  superior  to  all  other, 
that  of  England  is  preferred«  These  laces  should 
be  handsome,  since,  destined  to  form  that  part  ot 
dress  which  most  attracts  attention,  it  is  proper 
that  their  beauty  should  announce  the  opulence 
which  every  one,  according  to  his  estáte,  would 
dispUy.  Their  sale,  however,  is  not  very  great, 
because  the  use  of  them  is  limited  to  principal 
personages,  and  to  days  of  ceremony.  The  wo- 
men  wear  little  lace ;  but  to  make  up  for  it,  they 
ornament  their  veils  and  their  churcb^going  petti- 
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coats,  with  black  blond  lace  from  íifteen  to  twenty 
inches  wide.  Narrow  blond  is  used  by  those  who 
cannot  purchase  the  broad.  In  this  article,  there 
is  a  laxuiy  highly  profitable  to  commerce. 

All  black  «tafb  are  in  great  use  among  the 
Creóles,  principally  serges,  prunellas»  satins,  and 
taffeties.  The  cassocks  and  mantles  of  the  príests 
are  always  of  one  or  other  of  these  four  articles» 
as  well  as  five-sixths  of  the  petticoats  used  by  the 
women  in  their  devotional  exercises. 

Vithin  the  last  ten  years,  the  use  of  thick 
cloths  has  become  general  at  Caracas  and  its 
dependencies.  There  are  few  whites  who  are 
not  dressed  io  cassimere. 

Hats  faave  also  considerable  sale  among  the 
Crecdea»  All  civilians,  and  among  them  persons 
of  the  first  class,  wear  round  hats.  Military  of- 
-ficers  irear  cocked  hats.  The  príests  content 
themselves  wíth  giving  to  hats  with  low  crowns 
and  wide  brims,  a  tum  which  makes  them  resem- 
ble  a  tile. 

The  young  Creóles  have  lately  acquired  a  taste 
ibr  boots,  and  they  have  become  the  ordinary 
wear:  they  are  bought  ready  made  irom  the 
Eoglish  possessions.  The  quality  of  the  leather, 
and  the  íashion,  which  the  shoemakers  of  the 
country  cannot  imitate,  keep  up  their  price,  and 
exempt  them  from  competition.  The  case  is  not 
the  same,  however,  with  shoes.  It  is  necessary 
that  those  which  arrive  from  abroad  should  be  in 
excellent  condition  i  ñor  do  they  command  a  very 
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higli  price»  because  shoes  are  made  on  the  spot 
at  a  very  modérate  pnce,  and  suíHciently  good. 

As  it  is  only  by  shewÍDg  what  has  been  the 
trade  of  those  individual  ports  of  which  we  have 
authentic  information,  that  it  becomes  possible  for 
US  to  judge  of  the  valué  and  extent  of  trade  with 
Spanish  America,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
carried  on,  we  insert  the  following  statements. 

The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  amount 
and  valué,  which  were  furnished  by  each  Eu- 
ropean  nation  which  supplied  Spain  with.various 
goods  sent  out  annually  (in  time  of  peace)  to  her  . 
settlements  and  colonies  in  México.  The  greatest 
part  of  these  were  shipped  at,  and  sent  from,  the 
port  of  Cádiz  to  the  port  of  La  Vera  Cruz,  which 
is  distant  201  miles  from  the  city  of  México. 

Millions  of  Spanish  Pounds 

hará  dolían.  EogUsh  money. 

15     The  manufactures  and  producís — 

§  ofFrance,  L.  3,375,000 

I  8  do.  ofEngland,  1,800,000 

^g  4  do.  of  Spain,  900,000 

S  3  do.  ofltaly,  675,000 

^  3  do.  ofGerraany,  675,000 

§  3  do.  ofFlanders,  675,000 

g  2  do.  ofHolland,  4.50,000 

o*  2  do.  of  Swisserland,  450,000 

40  MilHons  of  Spanish  bard  dollars,  at  four 

and  sixpence  English  each,  make       L.9,000,000 

France  supplied  Spain  with  the  following  kinds 
of  goods  for  México,  as  well  as  for  her  other 
settlements  and  colonies  in  America : — 
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Jewellery  of  all  descriptíons,  made  in  París»  of 
^e  inost  superb  and  shewy  kinds ;— ^old  watches» 
and  ornaments  for  them,  as  chains,  seáis,  keys, 
rings»  &c  sold  at  very  low  pnces,  and  in  quality 
veiy  inferior  to  those  of  England,  but  yet  preferred 
both  in  Oíd  Spain  and  in  Spanish  America,  be« 
cause  they  were  shewy  as  well  as  very  cheap  ;— 
gold  and  silver  píate  for  the  churches,  and  for 
private  famiiies ;— ^old  and  silver  laces,  for  which 
the  demand  is  immense ; — French  white  and  black 
laces»  íbr  the  ladies,  and  Ukewise  for  church  orna- 
ments ;-— fiilk  goods  of  all  descriptions,  silk  velvets, 
i&c.  numufactured  at  Lyons,  &c.  in  immense  de- 
mand íbr  the  churches  as  well  as  for  the  dresses 
i>oth  of  ladies  and  gentlemen ; — millinery  goods 
made  in  París ; — superfine  French  wooUen  cloths, 
formerly  excelling  in  blacks  and  blues,  as  well  as 
in  high  colours,  such  as  scarlets,  roses,  crímsons» 
&c. ;— *jiats both  whiteand black,  manufactured in 
París»  particularly  calculated,  by  lightness,  &c. 
both  for  Oíd  Spain  and  Spanish  America ; — ^white 
linens,   called  in  Spain  Bretañas  legitimos,  the 
consumption  of  which  is  considerable  both  in  Oíd 
^Spain  and  in  Spanish  America  ;—cambrics,  con- 
^umed  in  great  quantities  by  the   church,   by 
ladies  and  by  gentlemen.    All  these  French  goods 
sind  manufactures  were  in  immense  demand  in 
all  the  Spanish  American  settleménts,  and  won- 
derful  quantities  of  them  were  constantly  sent 
out  (in  time  of  peace),  which  gave  to  France  a 
<iecided  superioríty  over  England,  in  the  valué  oí* 
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pods  8oId  and  suppliéd  to  %>ain  by  these  two 
jreat  rival  nations.  This  estímate»  however»  is 
Inore  confonnable  to  the  oíd  system  of  ihings 
than  the  present  one,  but  will  evince  the  prece- 
dents  the  French  have  for  their  estimatíon  of 
ihiñ  trade»  which  the  energy  of  the  English  mer- 
chant  has  now  more  than  rivalled. 

The  trade  to  Asía  by  the  South  Sea  írom  Aca- 
pulco  was  estímated  at  ten  millions  of  doUars, 
which  were  sent  to  purchase  muslins»  printed 
goods,  silksy  spices,  and  perfumes ;  and  through 
this  channel  México  and  other  provinces  were 
suppliéd.  Sínce  the  late  years  of  war»  however» 
necessity  has  driven  them  to  use  European  goods 
fbr  ornamental  apparel :  these  circulated  by  the 
way  of  Vera  Cruz,  whither  they  were  sent  firom 
the  United  States  and  English  Islands.  Ñor  will 
it  be  difficult  to  retain  this  consumption  in  a  direct 
channel,  now  that  these  countries  are  indepenr 
dent,  if  our  manufacturers  will  but  attend  to  the 
taste  of  the  Creóles  in  that  country,  and  our  ship- 
pers  of  goods  be  more  discrimínate  in  their  assort- 
ments.  The  supplying  of  this  quarter  might  also 
be  made  an  interesting  branch  to  the  trade  of  the 
£ast  India  Company. 
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Sekction  ofa  Cargo  suited,  on  a  general  scale^for 
ihe  Spanish  Settlements  in  America^  being  the 
descripHon  qf  goods^  proportions,  Sfc.  intended 
to  assist  the  Briüsh  Trader  in  his  Assoríments. 


Superfine  Wooüen  Broad  Cloths, 

100  Pieoes  (Jlaíht  to  btpackul  in  ten  hdesy  viz. 

4  Pieces  Mazarme  Blue. 

1  Green. 

1  Black. 

1  Brown,  dark  colour* 

1  White,  being  regimoital  colour. 

1  Red. 

1  Purple. 

10  Pieces  in  each  bale. 


Kerseymeres,  150  Pieces,  viz. 

4  Blue. 
2White. 
«2  Red. 
1  Boide-Qreen. 
1  Brown. 
1  Purple. 
4  Féncy  coloun ;  tay,  Fawos  and  Chocolates,  &c. 

15  Pieces  in  each  bale. 
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Ladies'  ihin  fVootten  Cloths,  80  Pitees,  viz. 

4  Blue. 

2  White. 

1  Red. 

1  Black. 

1  Purple. 

1  Bottíe-Greeiu 

10  Pieces  in  each  bale. 


YwkMre  JVooUen  Chths,  80  Pieces. 

4  Blue. 
2  MarooD. 
1  Scarlet. 
1  Purple. 
1  White. 
1  Bottle-Green. 

10  Pieces  in  each  bale. 


Truco,  or  BiUiard  Cloihs. 
10  Pieces  Green»  second  quality,  packed  in  two  bales. 

Blankds. 
6  Bales,  cheap,  different  sizes  assorted  in  each  bale. 

Buntings,  to  make  Spanish  Flags* 

100  Piecea  Yellow. )    .^  ^ ^     ^  ^.^^  ^^ 
50  Redi  j 
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Hats. 

10  Cases,  to  contain  40  round  Hats  each,  in  all  400  hats,— 
good  qualíty, — some  silks, — quarter  white,  and  green 
onderaeath, — dark  linings,  or  such  as  best  hide  perspi- 
ration — prices,  from  8s.  to  22b, — A  few  hats,  white  and 
black,  suited  to  friars,  that  is,  wíth  a  large  brim,  and 
small  crown. 

2  Cases  Hats,  ornamented  for  officers  in  the  stjle  of  cha- 
peaux  bras,  but  large, — none  for  women, — bands  and 
buckles  must  accoropany  each  hat;  and  it  must  be  dress- 
ed  and  preserved  in  shape  to  use  on  opening.  No  Negro 
hats.  This  artide  being  the  greatest  luxury  the  Spa- 
niards  have,  they  prefer  them  good. 

Bed  Tieks. 
^  CaseSy  and  Blue  the  prevailing  colour. 

Linens,  Scotch  ánd  Irish, 

All  as  White  as  possíble,  for  the  Spanish  American  requires 
the  commodity  to  flatter  and  please  the  eye  more  than  the 
touch  or  feel,  but  at  the  same  time  seeks  it  cheap,  viz« 
10  Bales  Osnaburgs. 

5  ditto  Ticklenburgs. 

6  Cases  Platillas,  white. 
2  ditto  ditto,  brown. 

4  ditto  Caserillos,  or  White  Rolls. 
10  ditto  Estopillas. 
10  ditto  Britannias. 
4  Cases  Ravensburgs. 
2  ditto  Sheeting,  folded  as  Russia. 
4  ditto  Linens,  folded  and  marked  as  Creas  a  la 
Morlaix. 
N.B. — The  more  thejF-imitate  Germán  goods  the  better,  a» 
to  the  latter  a  strong  preference  is  given. 


8aU  ClcUh  100  Pieces. 

1  No.  1. 
1  No.  2. 
«  No.  S. 
S  No.  4. 
S  No.  5. 
8  No.  6. 

10  Píeces  in  each  bale.    Cheapett  qualíty. 

Saü  and  Sieve  Tudne, 
SOO  pounds  weigfat  in  three  bales. 

Jrish  White  Linent,  200  Pieces. 
(Bounty  on  Exportation.) 

4  Piecesi  at  12d.  per  yard. 

4  diUo,  at  15d.    ditto. 

4  ditto»  at  18d.    ditto. 

4  ditto,  at  21  d.    ditto. 

4  dittOi  at  28.       ditto. 

20  pieces  in  each  tnink. 
N.  B. — Shewy,  high  glazed,  and  good  colour. 

Chechs^  250  JRíeoef ,  Limen  and  CcOon. 

KX)  Pieces  Linen  Checks  three  qnarters,  good  blues  and  dear 
whites,  hot  calenderedi  high  glazedi  amail  strípe.  A 
Bounty  is  had  on  Exportation. 

150  ditto  Cotton  Checks»  folded  as  much  as  possible  to  imi- 

•  

tate  Linen  Checks»  and  in  the  Germán  style.    No 
Plaid  pattems. 

250  Pieces»  packed  25  in  each  bale. 
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HmuOerchiefh  400  Doten. 

200  dosen  blue  and  whíte,  blue  ground,  whíte  cross-bar,  and 

to  measure  85  to  40  inehet  tquare. 
100  dozen  fancy  red,  purple,  and  white  croM-barred. 
100  dozen  fancy  coloors. 


400  dozen  I  25  in  each  bale. 

N.  B. — These  handkerch¡e&  beíng  intended  for  poor  people 
to  wear  on  the  bead»  must  be  cheap. 

Prñited  Calicóes,  1000  Pieces,  28  i^rds  each. 

600  Pieces  low  príced,  8ay>  from  16d«  to  22d.  per  yard,  glar- 
ing  colours  and  grounds,  neat  sprigs.  More  depende 
on  tbe  colours  and  shew,  tban  on  tbe  fineness  of  the 
cloth ;  if  they  only  consist  of  two  colours,  let  them 
be  gaudy  and  lively. 

200  PieceSi  from  20d.  to  24d.  chintz  furniture  pattems,  spríg- 
<    ged|  shewyi  and  tawdry. 

200  Pieces  ell  wide,  from  Ss.  to  28.  6d.  per  yard,  length  21 
yarda ;  all  most  shewy  possible,  to  imítate  the  prínts 
done  by  Portales  in  Neufchatel,  Switzerland,  or  East 
India  calicóes. 

1000  PieceSy  packed  in  tnmks  25  pieces  each ;  one-half  divided 
into  pieces  of  7  yards  each,  and  folded  in  the  book  fa- 
shion. 

Gloigmo  Whüe  MusUns. 

XAppet,  tamboured,  and  spotted,  500  pieces,  each  to  contain 
10  yards,  thmnest  grounds,  thickly  worked  and  sprigged, 
newest  and  most  shewy  patterns,  but  the  cheapest  rates. 
50  Pieces  also  worked  in  gold,  flowered,  &c. 
200  Ladies'  dresses,  bottoms  worked  in  colours,  gay,  &c. 
100  Dozen  white  muslin  Handkerchieft. 
100  Pieces  book  muslin,  good  quality. 
100  Pieces  for  mosquito  nets  and  curtains,  clear  and  cheap. 
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White  DíUth  Rbpe,  100  Pteces^  viz. 

10  Pieces  at  15d.  per  yard. 
5  dítto,    at  18d.    dítto. 
5  ditto,    at  21d.    ditto. 
5  dittOy    at  28.       ditto. 

25  Pieces  in  each  trunk. 


Ginghams,  SOO  Pieces^  viz. 

10  Pieces  at  14-d.  per  yard. 
5  ditto,    at  16d.    ditto. 
5  ditto,    at  18d.    ditto. 
5  ditto,    at21d.    ditto. 

25  Pieces  in  each  trunk ;  colours  to  be  lively,  light,  shewy, 
such  as  pinksy  roses,  crimsons,  yellows,  &c. 

Lancashire  White  Mudinets. 
( Varíety  of  small  pattema.) 

60  Pieces  packed  in  trunks,  20  in  each,  but  low  priced. 

JeannetSf  40  Pieces. 
20  Pieces  in  each  trunk,  dyed  of  lively  colours. 

JVhite  Shirting  Calicóes,  200  Pieces. 

4  Pieces,  12d.  per  yard. 
4  ditto,     15d.    ditto^ 
4  ditto,     18d.     ditto. 
4  ditto,     21  d.    ditto. 
4  dítto,     28.       ditto. 

20  Pieces  in  each  trunk. 
Cotton  Estopillas. 
500  Pieces,  folded  and  packed  to  imítate  Germán.^     > 
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SmaU  CoUon  PUOíOai,  600  PUces. 

Being  cotton  shining  cut  into  small  pieces»  7  yards  each»  and 
then  folded  and  papered,  to  imítate»  in  miniature,  Gennan 
platillas. 

Mock  Madras  Handkerchieft^  400  Dozen. 

To  imitate,  as  much  as  possible,  the  real  lively  coloursi  shewy, 
&c. ;  25  dozen  in  each  trunk. 

TaUe-  Clotht  qf  Cotfon. 

Two  trunks  with  Table-cloths,  and  Napkins  to  match»  with  red 
and  blue  wide  borders.    The  table-cloths  not  largest  sízes. 

PuUkat  and  Roñad  Handkerehieftf  900  Dazen. 

Shewy  and  gaady,  from  d6s.  to  508.  per  dozen ;  each  trunk 
to  contain  25  pieces. 

Mantillas  or  Shatohjbr  Veds. 

SOO  Spríggedi  worked,  shewy  and  handsome,  of  muslin. 
XX)  White  laced  Veils,  fashionable  and  large. 
50  Black. 
This  article  is  made  in  Nottingham  of  cotton  knot,  vrorked 
broad  borders,  and  variety  of  pattems. 

Vdverets, 

Aü  Hal/EU  xMe,  none  Half  Yards,  100  Pieces. 

2  Black, 
é  Blue. 
1  Yellow. 
1  Purple. 
IRose. 
1  Sky  blue. 

10  Pieces  in  each  trunk,  from  2s.Sd.to  Ss.  6d.  per  yard. 
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Corduroys, 

iBlue. 

2  Black. 

4  Fawns  and  fancy  colours. 

10  Pieces  in  each  tirunk. 

Whüe  Catión  Tapes. 
L.lOO  valué  in  an  assortment,  but  broad  tizes  avoided. 

Elue  CottoTu,  400  Pieces. 

To  imitate  East  India,  well  dyed,  second  and  inferior  cloths, 
and  packed  in  bales»  25  pieces  in  each.  This  is  a  great 
wear  of  the  Indians  and  common  people. 

Whüe  Catión  Thread. 
L.50  valué  assortedi  somc  in  small  boxes. 

Whüe  Flax  Thread. 
L.50  assorted. 


Whüe  Corded  Dimüies,  100  Pieces,  Yard  Wide. 

10  at  15d.  per  yard. 
5  at  18d.    ditto. 
5at21d.    ditto. 
5  at  2s.       ditto. 

25  in  each  trunk. 
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Light  Süksjor  Ladies*  DreueSy  100  Pieces. 

8  Pieces  full  black»  for  Ladiet. 

5    ditto    ditto,       wear  for  clergymen,  and  strong. 

2    ditto    ditto,       blue,  for  ladies. 

2    ditto    ditto,       rose. 

2    ditto    dittOi       white. 

1     ditto    ditto,       crimson  for  parasols. 

20  Pieces  in  each  trunk. 

20  Pieces  assorted,  fígured  and  spotted  silks,  strong  for  ladies' 
shoes. 

Black  and  White  Bombazeens, 

m 

200  Pieces  black,  for  ladies'  church  dresses  and  secular  clergj, 
good  quality.    The  upper  street-petticoat  of  the  ladies 
is  of  this  artrcle. 
50  Pieces  good  whites,  intended  for  friars  of  the  order  of 
MercenarianSí  &c. 

^50  Pieces  packed  in  trunksi  25  pieces  in  each. 

Sewing  Silks» 
L.50  valué  in  common  assortments. 

Sük  Ribbons. 

4000  Pieces  assorted,  lively,  gay,  and  shewy. 
500  ditto  hair  ribbon. 


4500  Pieces;  also  1  case  assorted  velvet  ribbons,  and  shoe- 
binding. 

Sük  Stockings. 

500  Pairs  for  men,  new  fashions,  not  high  priced. 
200  ^Bno  for  woMtn,  witk  docks,  ftc  and  síiewjr. 
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JVhüe  Cotton  StockingSy  sandaUed,  Sfc. 
1000  Paire  open  docks,  some  othen  plain  and  assorted. 

100  Dozen,  low  priced,  and  shewy  coloun,  some  for  mOitary» 

Müitary  Omamenis, 

200  Gold  Epaulettes  for  Office». 

200  Silver  ditto. 

100  Sword-knoU,  half  gold>  and  half  silver. 

Small  quantity  silver  and  gold  galoon,  threadi  and  spangles. 

200  MUitary  Swords»  and  small  dirks  with  sheaths  and  belts 

complete. 
200  Plomes  various  coloure,  long  and  straight^  such  as  the 

French  use. 

Earthenmarti  60  Cratesy  xdz. 
Someplam  tMiCf  and  tome  bhte  assorted. 

20  Dozen  flat  Plates> 
5  ditto  Soup  ditto» 

4SoupTureen^  I  in  each  crate. 

4  dozen  Cnamberey 
2  ditto  Jugs  and  Mugs, 
And  a  small  assortment  of  dishes, 
not  large  sizes, 

Earthemvare  Cupsy  Saucers,  Sfc. 

200  Gilí  Bowls. 

100  Sets  Coffise  Cups  and  Saucere»  largest  sizes. 
100  ditto  Tea  ditto»  that  will  serve  for  Chocolate  also,  of  larg- 
est sizes. 

N.  B.— The  SeUer  allows  per  centage  for  breakage ; 
other  articles  than  the  above»  are  useless. 
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GUus  fVare. 

^O  Cases  all  Pint  Tumblersi  cheap  kiod. 
^  ditto  Goblets,  better  quality. 
^  Case  Wines,  shewji  but  not  richly  cut. 
X  ditto  Fruit-Dishes,  &c,  not  richly  worked. 
X  ditto  Decanters,  shewy  and  cheap. 

N.  B. — If  the  cargo  is  intended  for  Vera  Cruz,  40  boxes 
good  window  glass  may  be  added  as  used  in 
México,  &c. 

Looking'  Glasses, 

.200  valué  laid  out  in  Looking-glasses  for  rooms»  some  good. 
•50,  in  shaving  common  ditto,  assorted  sizes. 

Hand'fVhips. 

50  Dozen  long  Hand-whips,  not  lashes. 
XOO  Dozen  plated  Spurs,  leathers  complete. 

Siationary, 

^.200  in  valué  in  good  writing  and  letter  paper,  and  if  it  can 
be  had,  to  imítate  Barcelona,  a  paper  for  smoking, 
some  blank  accotint  and  memorandum-books,  quills, 
sealing-wax,  and  wafers  in  tin  boxes.  Some  Eúglish 
and  Spanish  Grammars  and  Dictionaries. 
Two  Trunks  Spanish  playing  Cards. 

Hammocks.  ^^'1 

400  Hammocks  cotton,  shewy  and  ornamentad,  such  as  the 
Indians  use,  and  well  imitatcd  by  Messrs  Philips  of 
Manchcster,  packed  in  bales. 
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SOk  UmheUoi,  300. 

10  Umbrellas,  large  tizes,  crímBon* 
4  ditto  green. 
2  ditto  tky-blue. 
2  ditto  yellow. 

20  Umbrellas  in  each  caie.    , 

SOk  Parasds/ar  Ladia,  300. 

10  CrímtoD,  fihewji  firingedy  well  pltted. 
2  Green. 
4  Sky-blue. 
4  Assorted  diewy  coloura. 

90  in  each  case. 

N.  B.— This  artide  cannot  be  too  stylishi  and  well  omamented, 
from  being  much  used. 

6  Cases  assorted,  Kttie  Images,  DoUsí  &c. 

LeadShot. 

U  Kegs  No.  S. 

25  ditto  No.  4. 
25  ditto  No.  5. 
25  ditto  No.  6. 

100  KegSy  but  DO  other  numbers. 

GfmqNiíncIfr. 
50  Kegs  good  quality,  and  some  glazed  in  tins  for  prívate 


A  small  assortment  of  English  Fowli]ig<pieces  and  Pistolsy 
more  shewy  and  omamented  than  highiy  finished. 
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Tin  Plaies,  100  Boxes. 


Plaied  Candlestícks. 


20  Dozen  assorted,  shewj,  and  tuch  as  in  fingland  are  now 
coDBÍdered  old-fiuhioned. 


Petoíer  TaUe  Spooru. 


20  Gro88  Pewter  Table  Spoont. 
2  ditto  Tea  Spoons. 


Spying  Glasses. 
50  good  onesy  in  cases  each. 

Clothes'  Brushes. 

12  dozens  assorted  sizes. 
4    ditto   Hair  Brushes. 

Fishing  Tackle. 
L.50  in  assorted  Fishing-hooks. 

Needles  and  Pins. 

L.50  in  good  Needles,  in  tín  boxes. 
L.20  in  Pins. 

Tin  Canieensjar  Soldiers. 
L.50  valuoi  packed  in  tierces. 
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East  India  Goods. 

4  bales  Nicanees,  blue  colours. 
2  ditto  blue  Bailas. 
4  ditto  white. 

6  ditto  Nankeens,  blue,  white,  aod  yeliow. 
N.  B. — If  these  goods  cannot  be  had  cheap,  they  are  better 
excluded,  as  they  are  cheaply  supplied  from  the  United  States. 

Nails. 

lOKegsofTacks. 

50  ditto  half-inch  flat  Nails. 

50  ditto  inch  flat  ditto. 

50  ditto  inch  and  a  half  ditto. 

50  ditto  two  inches  ditto. 

lO.ditto  three  inches  ditto. 
For  the  credit  of  the  English  manufacturer,  Cast  Nails  ought 
not  to  be  sent.    The  Spaniards  are  accustoroed  to  be  sup- 
plied from  Liege  in  Germany,  by  way  of  Franco  and  Hol- 
lando and  will  purchase  only  the  beaten  ones. 

Sad  Irons. 
500  Pairs,  packed  in  wrappers  to  avoid  rust. 

Iron  Saucepans. 

L.50  valué.  This  article  is  not  much  in  use,  from  the  Spaniards 
cooking  chiefly  in  earthen  pipkins  of  thcir  own  manufac- 
ture, which  they  cali  Mas. 

Iron  Pots. 
L.lOO  in  assorted  sizes. 

Chqfing  Dishes. 
L.20  in  chafing  dishes  to  bum  charcoal. 


r 
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Iron  Hoes. 

L.200  ¡n  Iron  Hoes,  without  handles,  for  fíeld  work,  not  hcavy, 
but  with  good  eyes. 

_  • 

•     Brass-headed  Tacks/or  Trunks. . 
50Gro88. 

■ 

.    Manchettes,  6O00. 

They  are  large  long  Sword-bladeSi  nearly  in  the  6hape  ot 
the  hangers  used  in  common  on  board  a  ship ;  the  Spaniards 
use  them  for  cutting  in  the  woods,  cutting  (he  sugar-cane, 
and  many  other  purposes.  They  have  been  accustomed  to  be 
supplied  with  this  article  from  Germany,  and  the  most  esteem- 
ed  are  thóse  called  Dd  Perrillo,  from  having  a  small  dog  in  a 
running  postare  stamped  upon  them»  or  a  large  half-moon  and 
stars,  which  are  the  niarks  oíf  a  parlicular  manufacture,  and 
give  them  additional  valué.  The  handle  ought  to  be  long, 
and  straight  as  a  butcher's  ftnife,  with  two  pieces  of  ornament- 
ed  horn  riveted  on  each  side,  and  like  the  handle  of  the 
Algerine  atargan,  or  sword. 

* 

Butchers"  Knives,  2000.  • 

All  white  bone^  well  riveted  handles,  and  black  sheath  of 
leather,  low  priced. 

.  Scissars, 

m 

1  Oo  Dozens,  low  priced,  and  only  a  few  high  priced. 

Boots, 

m 

^  Oo  Pairs  Long'and  Half-booU;  shewy^^but  not  high ;  feet  not 
^00  large,  ñor  thick  soles. 

^izorSf  100  Doten. 

^^incipally  low  priced,  some  of  a  superior  quality,  in  cases, 

l>u$  a  smaU  proportion. 
^•^L.  II.         .  Q  . . 


y^ 
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Saüors*  Knives,  200  Dozen. 

Large  sizes,  low  priced,  and,  if  they  can  be  had,  some  of  tlie 
long-bladed  Knives,  such  as  are  used  by  the  Spanish  and 
French  sailors. 

200  Dozen  assorted  Pocket-knives,  some  witb  several  blades» 
and  good  quality. 

100  Dozen  of  Pen-biives,  assorted,  of  all  pnces. 

Tahk'Knives. 

m 

100  Dozeh  Table-knives,  and  Three-pronged  Forks,  good 

quality. 
loo  ditto  T^^ble-knives,  without  Forks. 
10  ditto  Silver  eating  Forks. 
5  ditto  Dessert  ditto. 

• 
Combsjbr  the  Hair, 

100  Dozen  Small-tooth  Combs,  assorted. 

Buttons. 

L.500  valué  in  Birminghiun  Buttons,  shewy,  Viz.  afew  yelloír 
and  white  plain,  oval  raised  buttons,  gilt  and  ptated,  some 
anchor  buttons  for  the  navy,  and  artillery  buttons. 

•  Snuff''Boxes. 

. 
L.200  in  valué.  Metal  and  In^ltation  Snuff-boxes,  heads  on. 

them,  portraits  and*  fancy ;  if  possible  a  likeness  of  Ferdi- 

nandy  the  motto  above,  abo  round  it ;  also  some  nayal  héroes^ 

and  the  King  of  England.  «  . 

Copper  Sheathingf  aitd  Copper  B6U$, 
A  quantity  suíficient  for  six  schoonersr 


€ 
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Sugar  PlatUations» 

Materíals  sufficient  to  erect  works  for  Ten  Plantations,  but  not 
80  largo  ás  thoée  xmeá  in  Jamaica.  Cuba  is  in  great  waot 
ofthem. 

FUei. 

100  Dozen  assorted  Files,  Hand-saw,  Triangular,  ékc. 

Coppér  StUls. 

Ten  Stills  of  various  sizes,  say  complete. 

2  oí  60  gallon8  eacli. 
.2of  70       ditto. 

^df  80       ditto* 
2of  90       ditto. 

3  oí  100       ditto. 

10  Stllte,  Copper. 
Toíds* 

m 

L.^OO  valué  in  aasorted  joiner's,  ship  and  house  carpenter*t 
Tooli  ^  cooper'si  smith's^  &c. ;  alap  for  wat^makerg,  silver- 
imithti  &c* 

Padlocks. 

m 

2000  Padlocka,  single^  a  í^  double,  aMorted. 

Crucibles. 
2  Tierces  assorted  Crucibles  for  sílversmiths. 


Oils  smted  for  canvasa  painters ;  almond  oil  is  also  much  uied 
by  tihe  SjMUiiárdiy  ftnd  conleB  in  tín  cániatera ;  also  eaiential 
dUi  tttid  sctititáé 
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Cloves  and  Cinnamon  are  good  anieles,  ¡f  bought  low,  and  not 
undersold  frora  the  United  States. 

Small  assortment  of  Leaf-gold,  Copperas;  Alum,  Grindstonesy 
Coffee-mills,  Buckles,  &c,  for  saddlery,  kegs  of  Flints,  &c. 

Musical  Imtruments, 

10  Piano-Fortes. 

6  Large  good  Organs  for  a  room,  lively  tunes. 
A  few  Flutes,  Fifes,  and  Violins,  and  Spanish  Guitars,  Harpa, 
&c. 


/ 


Medicines. 


An  assortment,  excluding  those  the  country  affbrds,  and  to 
consist  of  Cream  of  Tartar,  Rhubarb,  Senna,  Manna,  Glau- 
ber  Salts,  Cantharides,  Opium,  Nitre,  Ipecacuanha,  Calo- 
mel,  Mercury,  Precipitate,  &p.  Drugs  mnst  not  be  in  their 
raw  State,  but  ready  for  use,  powdered,  &c.  as  these  opera- 
tions  are  tedious  in  a  hot  country,  and  require  apparatus. 

JexoeUeiy.  .. 

^  L.400  valué  in  Ear-rings,  Necklaees,  Bracelets,  Rings  for 
fingers,  Broaohes,  Crosses,  SIeeve-buttons,  Breast-buckles, 
Bandeaus,  and  omaments  for  ladies'  heads,  Lockets,  Gold 
Pins,  &c.  set  with  shewy  stones,  &c.  Chains,  &c.  All  inust 
be  of  jew^ler's  gold,  nothing  of  copper, — as  they  judge  of 
*  the  article,  when  not  manufactured  by  themselves,  by  the 
smell ;  and  others  would  tamish  too  much  from  the  heat  of- 
the  climate. 

•    Some  Cheesesí,  Pickle»,  Porter,  Cider,  good  Vinegar,  Soap, 
. .     Fish   Sauces,   Hams,   &c.  .would  sell,-  but  must  be  well 
packed. 

• 
Though  the  above  is  calculated  on  a  large  scale,  it  may  ber' 
reduced  to  suitthe  convenience  of  the  shipper,  and'consump-- 
tion  of  the  market  to  which  the  cargo  is  destined. 
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4. 


remares: 

AU  Piece-goods,  in  whatevec  kinds  or  descríption  of  ptck- 
age,  ought  to  be  accompanied  with  bale  cardB,  in  order  to 
avoid  opening  the  same,  and  ought  tb  correspond  perfectlj. 
It  will  be  advisable  to  sell  by  the  package,  as  the  shopkeepers 
would  culi  your  goods,  and  leave  many  of  little  or  no  valué,  ór, 
at  least,  choose  tlie  most  saleable. 

All  trunksy  cases,  and  packages,  ought  to  be  good;  the 
trunks  sell  for  their  original  valué,  and  are  more  handy  than 
cases ;  all  fine  gopds  ought  to  be  packed  in  them ;  each  matted 
and  well  covercd,  marked  in  plain  letters,  and  numbered  in 
two  places,  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  lifting,  and  mistakes  in 
shipping,  landing,  &c.  aqd  delivering  to  the  purchaser. 
^         It  is  to  be  observed,  that  goods  intended  for  the  Spanish 
I      iparkety  in  their  respective  kin^,  are  required  to  be  light, 
'-«    shewy,  thin,  *and  low  priced,  and  on  a  different  principie  of 
strength,  and  good  i^ear,  to  those  which'are  intended  for  sale  i 
^    ^  and  consumption  in  Great  Britain*.     They  require  the  article 
,^''  fto  be  dressy,  not  to  last  long ;  cheap  and  pretty  is  their  cor- 
*      I  responding  proverb. 


Remarks  on  Weights  and  Measures. 

100  Englii^  yards  make  108.  Spanish  varas. 

100  English  ells  make  140  Spanish  varas. 
97  Spanish  pounds  are  equal  to  100  English  pounds. 

The  Spanish  measure,  called  fanega,  is  equal  .to  nearly  three 
bushels,  or  150  pounds  in  weight. 

Eight  arrobas  of  wine  make  25  gallons. 

One  arroba  contains  25  Spanish  pounds. 

One  Spanish  vara  contains  33  inches. 

Flemish  ells  multiply  by  80»  and  divide  by  100|  to  make 
Spanish  varas. 


/ 
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One  Flcmish  ell  contal ns  27  inches. 
All  piecc-goods  measurcd,  are  sold  by  the  Spanish  vara. 
One  quintal  contains  100  Spanish  pounds; . 
Four  arrobas  make  one  quintal. 

Spanish  ínvoices  are  made  out  íb  reales  de  vellón ;  for  ex- 
nnupjei  two  piecet  blue  cloth,  40|  varas  á  80  rs.  vn.  (i¿  n.  vn. 

3aso.  o: 

Inixftmng  bilis»  a  Spanish  usance  is  sixty  days. 
Eíals  of  píate  are,  bowever,  more  general  ín  America ;  and 
eight  form  the  valué  oía  dollar,  or  12|  cents  each. 


SECTION  IV. 

WATE  OF  THE  TRADE. — IMPORT  DÜTIES,  &C. 

• 

The  following  documenta  tbrow  light  on  tbU 
subject. 

A  higíily  respectable  meeting  of  merchants, 
ship-owners,  and  manufacturers,  being  held  in  the 
city  of  London,  to  take  into  consideratíon  the 
means  of  establishing  a  benefícial  íntercourae  be- 
tween  the  United  Kingdom  and  countríes  in 
South  America,  which  were  formerly  under  the 
dominión  of  Spain,  certain  resolutions  were  una- 
nimously  entered  into,  expressive  of  the  opinípn 
of  the  meeting  ;-^That  the  peculiar  natura  of  the 
wants  and  productions  of  the  countríes  in  question 
must,  in  their  present  independent  situation,  opea 
a  vast  field  for  commercial  cnterprise  of  the  most 
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valuablé  descriptíon,  provided  this  country  should 
meet,  in  a  corresponding  waj,  the  desire,  so 
earnestly  and  sincerely  manifested  on  the  other 
side,  for  a  mutually  beneficia!  intercourse : — That 
it  is  expedlent  lo  eflfect  a  removal  of  all  impedi- 
menta to  this  desirable  state  of  things,  it  appear- 
ing,  by  the  dedaration  of  Mr  Zea,  the  envoy 
from  the  Colpmbian  States»  to  be  the  determína- 
tioQ  of  those  Governments  to  admit  into  their 
ports  the  ships  and-  merchandise  only  of  those 
nations  whb  recognize  and  admit  the  flags  and 
products  of  their  respective  coun  tries : — That  pro- 
ceedings  are  now  pending  in  the  Legislature  of 
the  United  States,  which  will  entitle  the  vessels 
of  that  country  to  decided  advantages,  little  short 
of  a  monopoly  of  the  trade,  until  this  and  other 
countries,  by  siipilar  measures,  shall  become  en- 
titled  to  share  in  it : — And  that  a  memorial  be  pré- 
sented  to  the  Lords  of  his  Majesty's  most  Honour- 
able  Privy  Council,  respectfuUy  urging  the  im- 
portance  of  the  immediate  consideration  of  the 
meaos  of  establishing  a  commercíal  intercourse 
between  this  kingdom  and  the  countries  of  the 
said  Governments  in  South  America. 

The  foilowing  Memorial  was  then  agreed  to, 
embodying  the  substance  of  the  resolutions,  and 
submitting  to  the  consideration  of  their  Lordr 
ships^  whether,  in  perfect  consistency  with  the 
spirit  of  the  navigation  laws,  the  letter  of  them 
may  not  be  so  far  relaxed,  as  to  admit  vessels  be- 
longing  to  the  several  newly  established  countries 
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in  South  America,  tx>  trade,  as  such,  at  the  several 
ports  of  this  kingdom,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
ships  of  the  United  States  and  BraziL 

To  the  Lords  qf  his  Maj€$tys  most  Honourahle  Priwf  Councü. 

The  humble  Memorial  óf  the  undersigned  Merchants, 
Ship-Owners,  Manufacturers,  and  Traden  of  London ; 

Shewethy — That  since  the  establishment  of  Independent 
Governments  in  the  ceuntries  of  South  America,  which  were 
formerly  under  the  dominión  of  Spain,  an  extensive  trade  has 
been  carried  on  with  them  from  this  country,  tither  direcUy, 
or  through  the  médium  of  other  places : 

That  this  valuable  trade,  which,  with  due  encouragement 
and  protection,  raaybiecome  of  much  greater  importance,  has 
been  interrupted,  and  (according  to  the  declaration  of  Mr* 
Zea,  the  minister  deputed  to  the  Powers  of  Europe  by  the 
Governnient  of  Colombia)  is  likely  to  be  lost,  or  subject  to 
serious  disadvantage,  unless  timely  measures  be  taken  by  his 
Majesty's  Government  to  place  the  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  those  countries,  upon  such 
a  footing  as  will  be  conformable  to  those  regulations  which 
*  they  appear  to  have  adopted  as  the  rule  of  their  govemment 
in  that  respect :  . 

That  the  principie  of  those  regulations  appears  to  be,  to 
admit  into  their  ports  the  ships  and  merchandise  of  nations 
which  recognize  and  admit  the  flags  and  merchandise  of  their 
respective  countries : 

That  your  memorialists  therefore  beg'to  submit,  for  the 
consideraron  of  your  Lordships,  whether,  in  perfect  consis- 
tency  with  the  spirit  of  the  navigation  laws,  the  letter  of  them 
may  not  be  so  far  relaxed,  as  to  admit  vessels  belonging  to  the 
several  newly  established countriesin  South  America,  tó trade, 
as  such,  at  the  several  ports  of  this  kingdom,  in  thé  same 
manner  as  ships  of  the  United  States  and  Brazil : 

That  unless  the  ships  of  those  countries  be  admitted  to  a 
participation  in  that  adyantage,  your  memorialists  are  a[^e- 
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hensive  that  foreign  countries,  especially  tlie  United  Statet, 
(who6e  r^ulations  are  governed  by  the  rule  adopted  by  the 
said  newly  established  Govemments),  ayailing  themselvet  of 
the  opportunity  which  any  hesitation  on  the  part  of  this  nation 
migfat  afford,  will  secure  to  themseltes  most  iniportant  advan- 
tagesy  at  the  expense  of  the  shipping,  commercial,  and  manu- 
fai:turíng  ínterests  of  this  kingdom  : 

Your  memorialists  therefore  entreat,  that  the  subject  may 
eqgage  your  Lordships'  attent¡on,*and  that  such  measures  may 
be  timely  adopted  to  secure  the  advantages  of  a  direct  and 
extensive  commercial  intercourse  with  thé  United  Kín'gdom, 
which  are  offered  in  the  change  of  the  government  of  the 
countries  before-mentioned,  as  to  your  Lordships  shall  seem 
nieet  and  expedienta  for  extending  and  iraproving  the  com- 
merce  of  this  empire. — And  your  memoríalists  will  eveí  pniy- 

London,  Aprü  2S.  1822. 


Baríng,  Brotben  and  Ca       • 
Richards,  Macintosh,  Law  and  Cu. 
Bantt,  Farquhar,  Crawford  and  Co. 
Rád,  Inring  and  Co. 
Fiodlay,  Bannatyne  and  Co. 
Campbell,  Bowden  and  Co. 
Smíth,  Inglis  and  Co. 
FiíU»,  Coclcerell,  Traill  and  Ca 
W.  and  T.  Raikes  and  Co. 
Fletcher,  Aleíander  and  Co. 
J3ainbrídges  and  Brown. 
Palmer,  Wílson  and  Co. 
FMerick  Huth  and  Co. 


G.  W.  and  S.  Hibbert. 
Jos.  Marryat  and  Son. 
Hullett,  Brothers  and  Co. 
Richard  JofTray. 
R.  and  B.  Brown  and  Co. 
Dickson,  Pizey  and  Co. 
G.  J.  and  G.  Ranking. 
Barclay,  Brothers  and  Co.^ 
Anthony  Gibbs  and  Son. 
G.  and  J.  Brown. 
Buckless,  Bagster,  and  Co. 
Wilaon  and  Blanshard. 
John  Jacob. 


^OPY  of  a  Note  from  Messrs  Cock  and  Wil- 
LoucHBY  to  the  different  Firras  which  subscrib- 
ed  the  Memorial  to  the  Privy  Cóuncil. 


Gem TLEMEKy — ^We  have  the  pleasure  to  acquaint  you^  that 
^c  Lords  of  the  Council  have  decided  favoufably  on  Uie  appli- 
^^tioo  for  admitting  to  enitry  in  thi^  country  the  ships  of  the 
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Independent  Governmenu  establitlied  ín  tbe  Spantah  pan  üi 
South  Ameríea,  conformable  to  the  petition  presentad  to  tbeir 
Lordshipii  <ni  the  2Sd  ínstant.  We  have  the  hooour  to  be, 
Geatlemen,  your  most  obedient  servants, 

'  (Signed)    Cook  &  Willoughbv. 
8S.  N09  Broad  Síreet,  27 th  Aprü  1839. 


The  foUowing  Communications,  moreover,  took 
place .  between  the  Board  of  Admiralty  and  a 
merchant  of  London.  We  trust  the  acquiescence 
in  this  application  is  an  omen  of  a  disposition  to 
extend  protection  to  the  trade  with  the  Spanish 
Main. 

To  the  Righi  Honourable  the  Lords  Cammiuionen  ofthe 

AdmiraUy. 

My  Lords,— The  petition  of  the  undersigned  Britiih  mer- 
chant humbly  represeots  to  your  Lordahips,— 

That  the  raanufacturing  interest  of  these  realms  was,  within 
a  very  few  years  past,  in  an  alarming  state  of  depreasion : 

That  this  depreasion  aróse  from  a  want  of  demand  from 
nclghbouring  countries,  which  now  manufacture  their  own 
goods,  and  many  of .  which  are  making  effbrts  to  become 
exporters  of  the  articles  which  they  formerly  received  from 
us:. 

That  the  manufacturera  have  been  relievcd  from  the  appro- 
hensions  which  were  lately  so  appalling,  only  by  an  unex- 
pected  and  increased  demand  arising  mainly  from  a  new  trade 
with  the  Independent  States  of  South  America,  and  with  our 
possessions  in  the  East  Indies :  * 

That  tlic  profíts  of  the  manufacturera  are  now  very  amall, 
calculating  the  current  prices  of  gopds  in  England : 
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That  low  piices  are  necesftary  to  the  contiouance  of  jtlicir 
preient  profperíty^  gucce^sfuHy  to  compete  with  foreign  pro» 
«luce»  and  to  induce  a.growing  coii«uniptíon  íd  new  couutríea^ 

Thftt  erery  ihing  wbich  tend^  to  prevent  tlie  free  egreis  oí 
nami£K:tiire8,  to  remove  con6dence  iií  the  tecuríty  of  enterr 
priae,  or  ti^íncrease  the  ezpeniea  of  shipments»  niust  opérate 
to  render  more  diitaot  that  period  of  prosperity»  which  will 
serve  to  íocreaae  demand»  and  wbícb  manufacturers  look  fprr 
ward  to  in  the  New  World : 

Thnt  the  exporta  of  mamifacturet  to  Jamaica  and  the  West 
Indian  Itlands  have  of  late  years  been  importaqt: 

That  the  gooda  so  exported  were  chiafly  sold  to  the  Main- 
laad: 

That  the  idea  of  a  regular  aod  established  commerce  direot 
to  the  Bilainland»  enablíng  manufacturera  and  merchants  to 
avoid  the  e^ipenieB  of  intermediate  ports,  preventi  shjpmenta 
to  Jamaica: 

That  the  tbipments  to  the  Maioland  are  preveoted  by  inse- 
curity  for  our  ships,  arising  from  the  extensivo  depredatioq» 
commítted  by  the  piratea  in  the  Western  Seas : 

That  besides  the  spoliation  of  property,  the  atrocious  bar- 
baritiet  cominítted  on  unarmed  and  helpless  individuáis,  are* 
«o  fríghtfol  as  to  créate  alarm»  and  to  prevent  men  from  un- 
dertaldog  the  voyage : 

That  if  it  be  possible  for  men,  calculatingthe  profíts  of 
^Dterprise,  to  be  excited  by  humanity,  repugnance  must  be 
feit  at  being  instrumental  in  exposing  men  to  such  barbarityi 
rapaciousnessy  and  even  death : 

TThat  the  assurers  demand  ten  guineas  for  a  risk  to  the 
Mainland»  which,  under  ordinary  círcumstances,  ought  to  be 
clone  from  two  to  three  guineas  per  cent : 

Tbat  it  is  even  dlfficult  to  ensure  at  this  enormous  premium ; 

That  ^tbough  shíppers  may  be  induced,  in  a  limited  de- 
|$rce,  to  subipit  to  such  a  burden^  they  do  not  feel  tbat  under- 
takipgs  which  are  made  with  so  mucli  risk,  and  so  much 
duubt  as  to  thoir  arriving  at  their  destination,  can  fairly  be 
considercd  as  operations  resting  on  such  security  as  merchants 
ought  to  look  for : 
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«  That  the  prótection  given  by  America  to  her  commerce  with 
thé  New  World,  ensures  to  her  subjects  a  precedence  in  mar- 
keCs  which  we'shall  lose;  and  the  effbrts  to  suppress  a  race  of 
marauders,  formidable  as  a  power  in  a  state  of  warfare,  will 
ensure  to  them  advantages  which  are  still  within  our  reach: 

That  a  contínuaoce  of  the  difficulties  which  *dow  exist, 
must  tend  to  roake  the  ships  of  other  nations  the  carriers  to 
Colombia,  and  injure  in  some  degree  our  shipping  interest : 

Your  petitioner  humbly  addsy.that  he  is  strongly  interested 
io  the  commerce  to  the  Mainland ; 

'  That  he  has  already  charteréd  one  ship,  the  Mary,  for 
Maracaibo,  and  another  for  the  same  destination  is  about  to 
proceed ;  and  although  in  bis  humble  capacity  as  an  indivi- 
dual he  claims  little  at  your  Lordships'  hands,  yet,  as  speaking 
for  the  interests  of  a  large  community,  he  would  humbly  hope 
that  your  Lordships  will  take  into  your  serious  consideration, 
the  best  means  to  give  security  to  a  trade  which  promtaes  to 
become  a  source  of  wealth  to  our  country,  and  to  give  ani- 
mation  to  that  spirit  of  industry,  which  has  made  Enghmd 
what  sfie  is,  and  which  is,  in  truth,  the  basis  of  her  glory  and 
pre-eminence : 

Youi^  petitioner  does  not  presume  to  know  what  steps  may 
have  .been  taken  to  alleviate  thesc  complaints,*  but  British 
merchants  repose  a  confídénce  in  his  Majesty's  Government, 
that  no  measiire  will  be  neglected  which  can  increase  the  na 
tion's  prosperity,  or  justify  that  confídénce :  but  your  petitione 
would  humbly  beg,  that  publicity  might  be  given  to  eveí 
mea&ure  which,'  consistently  with  the  nation's  welfare,  coul 
be  made  known,  tending  to  remove  thé  difficulties  which  you 
petitioner  humbly,  but  imperfectly  sets  forth,  and  to  alleviat 
the  fears  so  commonly  entertained.     He  woyld  presume  t 
auggest  to  your  Lordships,  that  rouch  good  would  be  done  fo 
secunng  the  trade  with  Colombia,  by  appointing  a  statíon  fo 
convoy  from  an  island  to  the  windward,  such  as  Barbadoes  o 
St  Vincent :  Cura9oa  would  be  still  better,  if  the  measure 
not  inconsistent  with  the  policy  or  view  of  the  Dutch  Govem 
ment.     This  seems  so  nccessary,  that  he  would  imploré  you^^^ 
Lordships  to  reflcct  on  it,  and  to  give  to  it  efficiency  witfioa'^ 
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lelay,  if,  in  your  Lordships'  judgment,  you  should  decm  it  ex« 
lient : 

Your  petitioner  is  aware,  that  convoys  are  granted  at 
'«Jamaica;  but  he  would  humbly  state,  that  this  station  answers 
^%¥ell  for  the  porta  of  Santa  JVÍartha,  Carthagena,  and  the  porta 
in.the  Gulf  of  México,  but  it  Í8  too  much  to  leeward  to  an- 
swer  the  purpoaes  for  vesaela  bound  to  the  impbrtant  porta  of 
l>aguira  and  Maracaibo  :  . 

Yoür  petitioner  would  desire  likewiae  humbly  to  represent, 

that  from  the  comparatively  little  direct  intercourfie  which  haa 

existed  with  Colombia  and  the  Mainland,  the  asfurera  have 

Enany  doúbta  aa  tó  the  knowledge  of  navigatora  oC  the  coaat» 

and  it  18  highly  deairable  that  your  Lordahips  ahould  take  auch 

stepa  on  thia  aubject  aa  your  Lordahipa  may  deem  fí( :  and  your 

petitioner  in  thua  preauming  to  addreas  your  Lordahips,  bega 

leave  to  expreaa  hia  confídence,  that  although  he  does  ao  aa 

an  humble  individual,  there  would  existnoKÜfficulty  inobtain- 

ing  to  the  aenae  of  hia  petition  a  multiplicity  of  aignaturea :  he 

reliea  not  the  leaa  on  your  Lordahipa'  judgment  and  operative 

xneaaurea,  and  he  would  humbly  beg  your  Lordahipa  would 

^ve  him  auch  an  early  notifícation  of  what  your  Lordships  may 

Yhink  fít  to  do,  aa  will  relieve  him  from  the  difficulties  he  ia 

«inder  in  effiscting  inaurancea  -on  the  cargó  which  ia  about  to 

«ail.      .  (Signed)        •    ♦    ♦ 


Admiralty  Office,  Sepiember,l2.  1822. 

SiR, — Having  laid  before  my  Lords  Commiaaionera  of  the 
^dmiralty  the  memorial  addresaed  by  you  to  their  Lordahipa 
^n  the  lOth  inatant,  I  am  commanded  by  their  Lordahipa  to 
^cquaint  .you,  that  they  have  directed  the  commanding  officer 
^>f  hia  Majeaty'a  shipa  at  Barbadoea,  to  afPord  auch  prótection 
^^0  the  trade  from  thence  to  Maracaibo  aa  may  be  in  his  powen 
1  am,  Sir,  your  very  humble  aervant, 

(Signed)    J<)hn  Barro w. 

To  Mr  •    ♦    ♦ 
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The  foUowing  are  the  import  duties  óf  Colom- 
bia : — 

General  Congress  of  Colombia.      •   . 

Law  on  the  Duties  of  Importation  to  be  paid  in  the 

Ports  qf  Colombia. 

The  General  Cóngress  óf  Colombia,  consider- 
irig,  . 

1.  That  the  Republic  being  single  aT>d  undi- 
vided,  the  duties  on  imports  should  be  uniform  in 
the  difFerent  ports  appropriatcd  for  importation  in 
Colombia ; 

2.  That  this  uniformity  being  calculated  to  eon- 
tríbute  very  powerfblly  to  the  encouragement  of 
Commerce,  cíxternal  and  intefnal,  by  facilitatíng 
the  operation  of  the  custom-houses,  and  prevent- 
ing  the  commission  of  fraud,  and  the  deprecíation 
of  the  revenue,  which  has  occasioned  the  confu-. 
sion  and  inequality  hitherto  experienced,  it  has 
been  thought  fit  to  decree,  and  is  hereby  de- 
creed, — 

Art.  1.  All  the  duties  of  entry  formerly  recog- 
nized  undef  various  denominations,  are  henee* 
forth  Consolidated  in  one,  under  the  ñamé  of 
duty  of  importation. 

2,  Fiíleen  per  cent  shall  be  paid  on  the  im- 
portation of  bar-iron,  píate,  tin,  and  copper; 
also  paper  of  every  kind :  all  sorts  of  medicines, 
and  instruments  of  surgery  j  tackle,  pitch,  tar, 
cables,  cordage,  and  anchors ; 
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3.  Seventeen  and  a  half  per  cent  shall  be  psiid 
by  eyerj  kind  of  cotton  mercbandise,  woollen, 
linén^  bemp^seed,  and  yarn, — tbat  excepted  on 
which  a  heavier  duty  ís  imposed  by  subsequent 
articles ; 

4.  Twenty  per  cent  shall  be  paid  on  beaver, 
wcxdlen,  of  .8ilk  hats }  wax  or  spermaceti,  dther 
ipanufactured  or  in  paste;  wine,  vinegar,  and 
acid  of  every  kind';  gold  and  silver  watches, 
lace,  riding  saddles ;  every  kind  of  earthenware 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  glass  and  crystal  of 
every  kind ; 

5.  Twenty-two  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  every 
kind  of  silk  of  Europe  or  Asia,  precious  stones, . 
jairels,  thread,  and  silk  lace,  point  handkerchiefs, 
artiflcial  flowers,  feathers,  looking*glasses,  per- 
fvimes,  essences,  and  scented  waters ; ,  spiceries, 
írom  India  or  elsewhere,  dried  fruits,  or  the  ex- 
pféMed  juices,  capers,  &c. ; 

Qé  Twtínty-five  per  cent  shall  be  paid  on  shoes 
for  ñieil  or  women,  andboots;  every  kind  of 
household  ñirniture ;  utensils  in  copper,  bronzé, 
iron,  steel^  fttid  tin ;  tallow  in  jthe  lump  or  manu- 
factuféd ;  fiour ;  salted  meat,  and  every  kind  of 
íbreigtt  eatáble» ; 

7.  Thirty.five  per  cent  shall  be  paid  on  spirits 
and  other  foreígii  liquord  froiti  the  grape,  the  su- 
gar-cane,  or  ány  other  material ; 

8.  The  other  kinds  of  pierchandise,  liquors, 
and  dommercial  articles,  not  specifically  includ- 

^  ed  in  the  ptecéding  articles,  shall  pay  twenty  per 
cent  on  importation ; 
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9*  The  aboye  mentíoned  duties  on  importatíon 
sball  be  deducted  from  the  valué  iSxed  by  the 
tariff  approved  at  Carthagena  on  April  22.  1817, 
and  its  supplements,  until  the  necessary  altera- 
tions  be  made ;      . 

10.  The  rate  of  duties  imposed  by  the  preced- 
ing  articles,  shall  be  applicable  solely  to  the  car- 
goes  of  national  vesscls ; 

.11.  The  merchandise  impórted  by  the  vessels 
of  neutral  or  friendly  states,  shall  pay  five  per 
cent  over  and  above  the  preceding  duties,  unless 
it  be  otherwise  stipulated  by  particular  treaties  of 
commerce ; 

12.  An  abatement  of  seven  and  a  half  per  cent 
shall  be  allowed  on  the  cargoes  of  national  vessels, 
and  five  per  cent  on  thoáe  of  foreign  vessels,  pro- 
vided  they  proceed  directly  from  European.  ports 
to  Colombia ; 

13.  This  abatement  shall  be  made  with  refe- 
rencé  to  the  per-centage  duties  payable  by  mer- 
chandise  and  articles  of  trade,  according  to  the 
preceding  articles,  from  article  2d  to  8th  ^ 

14.  All  decrees,  regulations,  and  laws,  in  op^ 
position  to  the  present,  are  revoked  and  annulled. 

15.  This  law  shall  begin  to  opérate  from  the 
Ist  of  January  1822. 

Sept  25.  1822.     (Signed  by  the  President  of 

the  Congress.) 
Ordered  to  be  executed, 
Sept.  26.  1822.  J.  M.  del  Castillo, 

Vice- President  of  the  Republic. 
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tabsequent  decree  excepts  from  the  above 
I,  books  in  every  language,  maps,  charts, 
ophical  apparatus,  paintings,  sculptures»  en- 
igs,  implements  of  agriculture,  and  all  in-> 
snts  useful  in  navigation,  or  in  any  of  the 
id  Sciences. 


SECTION  V. 

SALES,  &t. 

s  commodities  are  deposited  in  the  ware- 
}  of  the  factors,  where  the  retail  merchants 

examine  them.  We  must  not  omít  to 
¡the  singular  circumstance,  thatthese  ware- 
s  have  seldom  any  door  opening  on  the 
,  except  indeed  those  of  Caracas  and  Angos- 

Tfcey  are  generally  .in  the  interior  of  the 
3,  and  frequently  it  is  necessary  to  knock 
5.-  door  to  have  it  opened.  Whatever  may 
ne  by  the  laws,  the  national  opinión  still 

8  the  consideration  to  commerce  which  it 

• 

i  every-where  else.  The  Creóles  are  still 
averse  to  it  than  the  Europeans. 
3  Catalans,  who  form  the  greatest  and  richest 
of  traders,  are  active,  enterprising,  and  at- 
i  to  each  other.  When  a  cargo  comes  in, 
ps  t\frenty  are  concerned  in  its  parchase, 
try  every  means  to  beat  down  the  seller, 

-.  II.  R  • 
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• 

ftnd  form  very  hard  bargains  in  a  peculiar  way. 
Being  the  principal  capitalists,  and  dreading  litüe 
competition,  one  of  them  on  the  first  day  of  sale, 
in  the  ñame  of  ther  body  who  unite  to  parchase, 
offers  the  pnces  agreed  upon  by  the  whole.  If 
refused,  the  next  day  another  will  go  and  offer 
4ess :  a  third  will  offer  still  lower.  The  super- 
cargo  is  perfectly  puzzled  by  their  not  making 
an  advance  in  price,  and  he  frequently  closes 
*  below  the  first  offer  which  was  made.  They  then 
keep  up  the  price  of  their  retums,  knowing  the 
vessel  must  be  dispatched. 

Every  transaction  is  conducted  with  secrecy 
and  mystery ;  and  they  never  assemble  at  an 
exchange,  or  in  any  other  way,  to  treat  collec- 
tively  of  affairs.  Their  stores  have  even  a  dirty 
and  irregular  appearance ;  and  in  their  persons 
and  manners  they  little  resemble  men  of  business 
and  property.  Their  probity  and  solidity,  how- 
cver,  in  fulfilling  their  engagements,  when  once 
made,  raay  be  relied  on.  By  dint  of  economy, 
they  often  amass  great  wealth,  and  do  the-  mean- 
€St  ofSces  gf  their  own  drudgery. 

The  commodities  are  sold  to  retailers  at  four 
or  six  months*  credit ;  but  the  payment,  although 
promised  to  be  entire,  is  generally  done  in  part 
on!y,  and  new  terms  are  often  entered  into  to- 
iengthen  the  credit  to  years.  It  is  evident,  that 
if  the  vessel  were  obliged  to  wait  the  collecting- 
of  the  payment  for  its  cargo,  in  ordeV,to  reload 
its  returns,  it  would  consume  the  proceeds  in  ex- 
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penses,  or  would  occasion  enormous  losses  to  the 
sbipper. 

To  prosecute  this  Irade  with  some  success, 
therefore,  it  ¡s  necessary  to  have  funds  already 
provided  in  America,  so  as  to  be  able,  at  the 
moment  of  the  vessel's  arrival,  to  commence  the 
parchase  of  produce,  which  is  rarely  found  col- 
lected  in  sufficient  quantijiies  to  complete  a  cargo 
ín  a  few  days.  It  is  with  the  money  arising  from 
previous  cargoes,  that  the  factor  is  enabled  to  load 
and  expedite  the  departure  of  the  fresh  vessels 
that  arrive. 

It  is  estimated,  that  the  mass  of  the  current 
tnoney  in  the  province  of  Caracas  is  not  more 
than  three  millions  of  doUars,  of  which  the  fourth 
is  in  small  clipped  coin,  which  they  cali  macu- 
quina.  Its  form,  which  would  debar  it.the  ho- 
nour  of  a  coin,  and  also  its  weight,  retains  it  in 
the  country,  because  it  cannot  be  taken  away 
virithout  sinking  a  third  of  its  valué.  A  bag  of 
this  money,  which  repiresents  the  valué  of  1000 
dollars,  does  not  actually  weigh  more  than  7OO ; 
but  as  it  has  a  currency  which  nobody  disputes, 
the  exchange  for  dollars  is  made  with  great  faci- 
lity,  and  without  premium. 

Commercial  disputes  in  Spanish  America  were 
not  subject  to  the  common  process  of  the  law, 
but  were  carried  before  a  board  of  commerce, 
called  El  Cqnsuladoj  whose  process  was  short, 
defínitive,  and  promptly  enibrced.  In  vending  a 
cargo,  if  the  purchaser  was  debited  To  sales  per 
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such  a  vesseU  and  not  in  the  ñame  of  the  mer- 

chant  who  vended,  the  debt  was  easier  coUected, 

as  a  delay  beyond  the  time  agreed  upon  made 

hira  Hable  for  any  detention  in  the  returns  of  the 

vessel, — a  considerable  checkwhere  the  regularity 

of  bonds  was  not  adopted.     The  rules  by  which 

commercial   transactions  were  guided  were  las 

ordenanzas  de  Bilbao^-r'^  complete  a  digest  of 

mercantile  law  and  usage  as  any  nation  would 

wisji  to  have,  as  it  comprehended  a  remedy  for 

every  distress  which  misfortune  or  fraud  might 

bring  on  the  trader.     It  was  drawn  up  by  the 

most.learned  and  experienced  body  of  merchants 

the  nation  ever  had.     Those  of  Biscay  had  the 

greatest  share  in  its  formation,  frooi  whom  it  took 

its  ñame,  and  who  have  always  been  the  most 

famed.     In  this  work,  they  particularly  had  in 

view  the  counteraction  of  abuses,  likely  to  origi- 

nate  in  the  extensión  of  that  goód  faith,  whictt 

forms  the  basis  of  all  trade  on  a  large  scale. 


SECTION  VI. 


RETAIL  TRADE, 


The  retail  trade  in  dry  goods  is  in  the  hamfe 
of  Canarians,  and  a  few  other  Creóles.  Ther 
usual  profits  of  the  retail  dealer  are  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  per  cent.     From  this  it  would  ap- 
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pear^  tbat  there  are  few  trades  by  which  fortunes 
might  be  more  rapidly  acquired ;  and  indeed 
this  would  be  true,  if  all  the  dealers  could  secure 
much  custom.  But  the  kind  of  life  induced  by 
this  business,  being  of  that  sedentary  descrip- 
tion  which  accords  with  the  Spanish  temper,  the 
shops  multiply  to  such  a  degree,  and  the  sale  and 
profits  become  ^o  divided,  that  there  does  not 
remain  to  each  retailer  more  than  sufiicient  to 
support  his  family  and  maintain  it  with  decency. 
Henee  it  happens,  that  this  class,  which  every- 
where  else  soon  rises  to  the  rank  of  merchants, 
remains  in  its  original  state  among  the  Creóles, 
and  that  failures  are  oílener  seen  among  them 
than  fortunes. 

It  requires  no  very  deep  knowledge  of  com- 
merce  to  discover,  that  these  shops  could  not  be 
furnished,  were  it  not  for  the  credit  which  the 
merchants  are  obliged  to  give.  It  -rarely  happens 
that  a  retail  dealer  pays  for  what  he  purchases  on 
delivery :  on  the  contrary,  the  expiration  of  the 
time  of  credit  often  finds  him  unprepared.  On 
a  little  extensión  of  credit,  however,  he  generally* 
satisfies  every  demand ;  for  it  is  observed,  that 
this  class  are  distinguished  above  most  others  for 
their  honesty. 

There  are  also  in  Tierra  Firme  a  species  of 
shops,  known  under  the  ñame  of  bodegas^  and 
others  under  that  of  pulperías.  Their  commodi- 
ties  cousist  of  china-ware,  pottery,  glass,  hardware, 
tools,  wines,  sugar,  hams,  dried  fruits,  cheese, 
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taffia,  &c.  They  have  an  advantage  over  tbe 
other  shops,  in  not  being  obliged  to  reraain  closed 
on  festival  days  and  Sundays.  In  consequence 
of  their  great  convenience,  they  are  allowed  to 
remain  open  from  day-break  until  nine  in  the. 
evening.  This  trade  is  almost  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  active  and  económica!  unmarried  Cata- 
lonlans  and  Canarians  ;  and  as  il  consists  in  írail 
and  perishable  articles,  it  is  liable  to  damages 
which  must  be  covered  by  the  profits  of  its  sales : 
there  ís  not,  therefore,  an  article  sold  at  less  than 
a  hundred  per  cent  profit,  and  sorae  often  double 
and  treble  that  amount.  It  is  in  this  traífic  that 
the  beginnings  of  fortunes  are  much  more  fre- 
quently  laid  than  in  any  other  busineSs. 

The  manufactures  of  Colombia  are  of  utüity 
chiefly  in  its  internal  trade,  and  consist  princi- 
pally  of  carpets,  cotton  cloths,  blankets,  woollens, 
counterpanes,  •&€. 


SECTION  VIL 

REÍIPROCAL  PROVINCIAL  TRADE. 

The  commerce  which  the  provinces  of  Caracas 
carry  on  with  the  others  is  of  very  little  iroport- 
ance.  From  Barcelona  to  Havannah,  in  the 
island  of  Cuba,  they  carry  meat,  salt  and  dried  : 
it  is  pr^pared  at  Barcelona,  where  it  costs  a  little 
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I  than  twenty-fíve  francs  the  quintal,  and  sells  ' 
[avannah  at  sixty  and  seventy  francs.     Re- 
\  are  made  in  sugar, '  wax,  and  sil  ver.     From 
Lcaibo  they  send  cacao,   &c. ;   from  Coro, 
hí  sheep-skins,  and  cheese  of  the  couotry ; 

Porto  Cavello,  mules,  when  they  do  not 
zt  to  make  more  of  them  at  Jamaica ;  from 
rra,  cacao,  sarsaparilla,  &c.  Neither  Cuma- 
vfargarita,  ñor  Guiana,  have  any  commercial 
ons  with  the  island  of  Cuba.  AU  that  these 
nces  send  to  Porto  Rico,  or  receive  thence, 
Dsported  by  a  small  schooner,  which  passes 

month  from  Porto  Rico  to  Guayra.  AU 
trade,  together  with  that  carried  on  with 
9  amounts  to  a  hundred  thousand  dollars 
aUy. 

me  time  since,  Guayra  had  commercial  in- 
urse  with  Vera  Cruz,  which  was  highly  ad- 
igeous  to  Tierra  Firme.  It  had  formed  there 
¥  market  for  its  cacao,  which'  contributed 

little  to  sustain  thé  price  of  this  produce. 
^63  it  cxported  to  Vera  Cruz  16,804  quin- 
This  exportation  has  continued  during 
al  years,  but  at  present  is  almost  extinct. 
iracaibo  carried  on  a  greater  trade  there 
all  the  rest  of  Tierra  Firme :  the  cargoes 
composed  of  cacao,  balsam  of  Copahu,  &c. 
»rought  back  in  return  glass-ware,  made  at 
co,    beads   for  rosaries,    sacks   for   baling, 

stufTs,  which  arrive  there  by  Acapulco,  and 
ment  in  gold  or  silver. 
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SECTION  VIII. 

PURCHASES  OF  PRODUCE,  &C. 

In  no  town  of  Tierra  Firme,  not  even  at  Cara- 
cas, have  the  merchants  any  place  of  meeting, 
like  our  exchanges,  to  treat  of  cotnmercial  a£^rs : 
every  one  labours  in  the  silence  and  solitude  of 
his  counting-house.  Barter  or  exchange  is  en- 
tirely  unknown  among  them.  No  paper  is  to  be 
seen  there  in  circulation  ;  for  they  are  strangers 
to  the  custom  of  discount.  All  commercial 
transactions  are  conducted  directly  and  privately 
between  the  séller  'and  the  purchaser.  Neither 
have  they  any  price-current.  These  towns  are 
rather  factories  than  places  of  trade. 

The  purchase  of  produce  is  not  made  at  Tierra  • 
Firme,  as  elsewhere,  in  large  quantities.  The 
city  of  Caracas  is  the  grand  mart  of  the  province ; 
but  its  situation,  in  the  midst  of  mountains,  not 
permitting  any  other  conveyance  than  on  the 
backs  of  mules,  the  productions  arrive  but  in 
small  quantities,  which  are  carried  about  the  city 
to  be  sold  to  the  best  bidder,  generally  below  its 
real  valué.  The  planters  have  no  travelling 
agents  and  factors  to  carry  out  their  productions 
on  sale.  The  planter  has  sometimes  no  ties  of 
interest,  and  still  less  of  intimacy,  with  the  raer- 
chant.  The  wants  of  the  cultivator  often  occa- 
«ion  a  momentary  intercourse ;  he  offers  to  de- 
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liver  the  merchant  in  a  stípulated  time  a  certain 
quantíty  of  produce,  at  a  specific  price»  vhich 
must  be  paid  in  advance.  He  thus  mortgages 
his  crop  below  the  market-price.  Good  faith 
sometimes  presides  at  these  bargains,  and  efiects  a 
happy  conclusión.  But  often,  also,  the  authority 
of  the  tribunal  is  claimed,  to  enforce  the  execu- 
tion  of  agreements ;  and  Depons  is  inclined  to 
question  whether  the  merchant  be  not  always  the 
demandant  The  complaints  generally  turn  on 
the  negligence  of  the  planter,  the  bad  qualíty  of 
the  produce,  ot  its  adulteration.  It  is  evident, 
that  such  transactions  tend  rather  to  occasion 
distrust  between  the  merchant  and  the  planter 
than  harmony,  and  that  this  misunderstanding  is 
ene  of  the  greatest  obstacles  which  the  public 
prosperity  can  encounter. 

'The  commercial  productions  of  Tierra  Firme 
(as  has  been  observed  in  a  preceding  chapter)  are 
of  a  superior  quality  to  those  of  the  colonies,  ex- 
cepting  the  cotton,  the  inferiority  of  which  ought 
rather  to  be  attributed  to  the  fault  of  its  prepara- 
tion  than  to  that  of  the  soiL 

The  cacao  of  Caracas,  after  that  of  Soconusco, 
obtains  in  trade  the  preference  over  that  of  other 
parts  of  America.  When  the  cacao  of  Caracas 
is  at  50  dollars  a  quintal  at  Cádiz,  that  of  the 
Magdalena  is  at  44,  that  of  Guayaquil  at  32,  and 
that  of  Marañon  at  25.  The  cacao  sells  by  the 
fanega,  or  sack  of  110  pounds  Spanish  weight, 
which  is  within  a  trifle  of  100  pounds  French. 
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The  Índigo  of  Qaracas  is  only  eight  per  cent  in 
valué  below  that  of  Guatimala ;  but  tbe  least  en- 
couragement  would  soon  double  the  amount  pro- 
duced  on  the  whole  Main.  No  other  known 
species  of  Índigo  has,  within  twenty-five  or  thirty 
per  cent,  the  valué  of  the  Índigo  of  Caracas.  It 
is  distinguished  in  trade  into^or,  or  first  qualíty, 
sobresaliente^  or  ordinary,  and  cortCj  or  inferior. 
When  the  first  is  at  12  reals  the  pound,  the 
second  is  at  10,  and  the  third  at  8. 

It  is  impossible  yet  to  ascertain  what  rank  com- 
merce  will  assign  to  the*  coffee  of  Tierra  firme, 
because  it  has  not  been  exported  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  obtain  a  particular  place  in  the 
príces-current.  But  the  form  of  the  grain,  and 
its  flavour,  which  cannot  be  disputed,  announce 
that  one  day  or  other,  and  that  not  far  distant, 
the  coffee  of  Tierra  Firme  will  attaín  to  the  satoe 
consideration  which  its  cacao  has  for  a  long  time 
enjoyed. 

The  sugar  evinces  the  unskiifulness  and  igno-, 
ranee  of  its  manufacture,  but  does  credít  to  the 
soil  which  produces  it. 

In  the  month  of  July  1804,  cacao  was  at  Cara- 
cas 160  francs  the  quintal. — (Its  ordinary  price 
is  from  100  to  lló  francs.) 

índigo,  .flor,  the  pound,  68  francs.— The  sobre- 
saliente  and  corte  in  proportion. 

Coffee,  the  quintal,  130  francs.^There  was 
but  little  in  the  market) 

Cotton,  the  quintal,  60  to  80  francs. 
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To  the  price  of  produce  purchased  at  Caracas 
must  always  be  added  the  coiweyance  to  Guayra, 
which  is  done  on  mules,  and  costs  $  francs  the 
load  of  four  arrobas,  or  two  quintáis. 

The  tobáceo,  being  hitherto  in  the  monopoly 
of  the  crown,  whose  pnces  were  not  so  encourag- 
ing  as  if  there  had  been  a  competition  in  trade, 
was  not  carried  for  that  reason  to  any  great  ex« 
tent  of  cultivation,  Good  authorities,  however, 
quote  the  valué  of  what  was  grown  on  the  Main 
annually,  at  the  government  pnces,  to  extend  to 
three  miilions  of  doUars*;  and  tlie  Dutch,  who 
have  always  been  considered  as  tíie  best  judges  of 
this  article,  give  it  a  double  estimation  to  that 
grown  in  North  America,  and  place  it  next  to 
that  of  Cuba. 

The  foUowing  is  the  decree  of  Congress  res- 
pecting  the  monopoly  of  this  article : — 

The  General  Congress  of  Colombia,  considering, — 

1.  That,  under  existing  circumstancet,  it  is  not  possible, 
witboat  serious  injury  to  the  public  revenue,  to  discontinué 
the  farming  of  tobáceo ; 

2.  That  it  is,  neverthelessy  indispensably  necessary  to  give 
a  gradual  impulse  and^encouragement  to  this  important  branch 
of  our  agrículture,  untii  it  can  be  \eñ  entirely  free,  and  be  ex- 
ported  to  forei^  countries  for  the  account  of  individuáis ; 

3.  That  in  the  mean  time  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  Reppb- 
lic,  not  only  to  avail  itself  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
the  farmsy  but  also  to  fínd  a  vent  for  any  surplus  which  may 
remain  after  haviñg  fully  provided  for  the  home  consumption ; 

Have  come  to  the  resolution,  and  do  decree  as  follows : — 
Art.  1.  The  farming  of  tobáceo  shall  continué  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Republic  under  the  regulations  hitherto  observed, 
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subject  to  ihe  provisional  alterations  oí  tlie  Government,  which 
shall  be  laid  before  the  Congress  at  their  ncxt  raeeting,4or 
approval  or  correction ; 

Art.  2.  After  the  public  farms  shall  have  been  supplied  with 
the  quantity  necessary  for  home  consumption,  the  surpliu 
shall  be  transferred  from  the  factories  to  the  nearest  port  of 
the  Republicy  in  order  for  its  sale  by  wholesale  for  exportation 
to  foreign  ports ; 

Art.  3.  The  purchasers  of  tobáceo  for  exportation  shall  gíve 
the  necessary  security  to  the  officers  of  the  respective  depart- 
ment,  that  the  same  shall  be  exported  to  foreign  ports  within 
sixty  daySy  reckoning  from  the  date  of  contract ;  which  period 
roay  be  prolonged  on  paying  for  the  prívilege  of  warehousing ; 

Art.  4.  The  sale  of  tobáceo  (or  exportation  at  the  Colombian 
ports  shall  always  be  roade  undcr  the  permission  of  the  o£Bcer 
of  the  department,  and  by  public  auction,  unless  the  Govern- 
ment destines  the  said  tobáceo  for  the  payment  of  pending 
debts  contracted  for,  or  services  rendered  to  the  Republic ; 

Art.  5.  The  tobáceo  sold  for  exportation  cannot  be  cleared 
from  the  public  wai^houses  until  the  purchaser  declares  bim- 
self  ready  to  export  the  same  to  foreign  ports ; 

Art.  6.  This  clearance  must  be  verifíed  by  order,  and  after 
the  inspection  of  the  administrators  of  the  department,  and  of 
the  respective  custora-house  officers,  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  <*  Guarda-mayores"  or  '<  Capitanes  de  Puerto,"  wíthout 
the  exaction  of  any  fee  whatever ; 

Art.  7.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  tobáceo  for  exporta- 
tion shall  enter  into  the  chest  of  the  department,  and  shall  be 
disposed  of  in  the  manner  settled  for  thjs  article ; 

Art.  8.  The  Government  is  fully  authbrized  to  establish,  in 
addition  to  the  existing  ones,  other  new  factories  for  tobáceo, 
provided  that  it  be  in  places  whence  the  tobáceo  may  be  easily 
transferred  to  the  commercial  ports,  in  order  to  its  being  ex- 
ported to  foreign  ports  in  the  form  required ; 

Art.  9.  The  £xecutive  Power  is  also  authorized  to  suppress 
any  of  the  existing  factories,  whenever  they  may  fínd  that  the 
local  situation  renders  the  same  expedient ; 
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Art.  10.  For  the  support  of  these  faetones,  the  Goverament 
tnay  Uke  (onder  conditioQ  of  repayment)  from  any.olher  de- 

partraent  of  the  public  revenue,  such  sums  as  may  be  necés- 
sary ;  and,  in  faílure  of  thís  resource,  ít  may  negociate  loans 
and  borrow,  mortgaging  the  proceeds  of  the  said  faetones  for 
the  payment  of  the  prÍDcipal  and  interest ;  whích  interest  may 
be  as  high  as  six  per  cent ; 

Art.  11.  The.E&écutive  Power  shall  take  care  to  lay  every 
year  before  the  Congress,  a  report  of  the  faetones  of  tobáceo 
established  in  the  territory  of  the  Republic,  distinguishing  the 
quantity  of  tobáceo  consumed  at  home  from  that  exported  to 
foreign  ports,  in  order  that  the  Congress  may  decree  the  total 
extinction  of  the  said  factories,  and  the  free  exportation  of 
tobáceo,  whenever  it  shall  appear  from  sufficient  documents 
that  the  same  can  be  done  without  prejudice  to  the  objects  to 
which  this  department  is  at  present  assigned ; 

Art.  12.  The  Executive  Power  shall  give  the  necessary 
orders  for  preventing  fraud  and  peculation  in  the  faetones  and 
administrations  of  tobáceo. 

Let  the  Executive  Power  be  apprised  of  the  present,  ín 
order  to  the  carrying  of  the  same  into  effect. 

Given  in  the  Palace  of  the  General  Congress  of  Colombia, 
at  Rosario  de  Cácuta,  on  the  27th  September  1821,  llth  year 
of'  Independence. — The  President  of  the  Congress,  José  Y. 
de  Marquer. — The  Deputy-secretary,  Francisco  Soto. — The 
Deputy-secretary,  Antonio  José  Caro.  Palace  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  Rosario  de  Cácuta,  29th  September  1821 :  Executed» 
José  María  del  Castillo,  for  his  Excellency  the  Vice-President 
of  the  Republic.— -The  Minister,'  P.  Gaal. 

A  True  Copy.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

.♦ 

The  sheeps'  wool  of  Spanish  America,  which 
has  been  neglected  in  a  strange  way  for  want  or 
encouragement,  might  become  one  of  their.most 
valuable  exports.     They  manufacture,  indeed,  a 
few  coarse  blankets,  called  mantas  smájresadas^ 
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but  there  are  no  depots  to  collect,  prepare,  and 
pack  it  in  its  raw  state,  to  any  quantity. 

Even  deer-skins,  which  might  be  collected, 
are  in  a  great  measure  unnoticed. — There  are, 
besides,  a  variety  of  other  resources,  which  want 
'  only  encouragement  to  make  them  staple  ^rticles. 
— In  fine,  the  productions  of  these  regiops  gene- 
rally  seem  the  best  suited  to  the  wants  6f  a 
manufacturing  country,  and  most  invite  its  trade. 

We  now  append  to  this  section  on  the  purchase 
of  produce,  some  account  of  the  Fair — ^that  of 
Xalapa  in  México,  where  the  greatest  purchases 
are  made. 

The-  goods  intended  for  the  Fair  of  Xalapa,  the 
greatest  in  all  Spanish  America,  are  sent  up  from 
La  Vera  Cruz  on  the  backs  of  mules,  asses,  &c. 

It  continúes  open  for  the  sale  of  goods  exactly 
six  months.  It  is  opened  and  proclaimed  with 
grand  public  processions  and  other  solemnities, 
at  which  immense  numbers  of  people  assist,  át- 
tended  by  all  the  clergy,  religious  orders,  &c. 
with  bands  of  music,  guards  of  soldiers,  &c.  -  On 
this  occasion,  the  factors  and  others  who  have 
goods  for  sale,  are  very  liberal  in  théir  donations 
to  the  churches,  in.hopes  thereby  to  ensure  good 
luck,  quick  sales^  and  large  profits.  These  pro- 
cessions are  repeated  on  the  day  after  the  Fair 
has  been  closed,  and  the  factors  attend.  the 
churches,  in  order  to  retum  thanks  to  the  Al- 
mighty  for  their  respective  successes,  when  they 
present  such  ñirther  giñs  to  the  churches  as  are 
most  agreeable  to  themselves. 
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By  the  laws,  no  sales,  even  of  the  most  trifling 
articles,  are  permitted  to  be  made  until  the  Fair 
has  been  proclaimed,  and  the  processions  are' 
completed ;  ñor  can  any  more  or  further  sales  be 
made  after  a  proclamation  of  the  cióse  of  the  Fair 
has  been  made  by  the  second  display  of  the  pi)- 
blic  processions  and  other  ceremonies,  as  before 
exhibited.  These  being  completed,  all  goods  and 
other  articles  whatever,  which  may  then  remain 
in  the  factores  hahds  unsold  and  undisposed  of, 
are  immediately  locked  up  in  the  warehouses, 
under  the  management  and  care  of  the  officers 
who  are  appointed  for  that  express  purpose, 
where  they  must  remain  untouched  mitil  the 
next  or  succeeding  Fair  has  been  proclaimed  and 
opened,  when  they  are  again  delivered  up  safe 
and  in  good  condition  to  their  respective  owners, 
to  be  again  ofiered  for  sale. 

If  the  commodities  be  such  as  please,  attract, 
and  suit  the  purchasers,  the  proíits  made  thereby 
are  frequently  prodigious — frequently  from  three 
to  six  hundred  per  cent  If  they  do  not  please 
the  buyers,  it-becomes  extremely  difficult  to  dis- 
pose of  them  at  any  price.  In  the  last  month 
that  ÜM  Fair  is  kept  open,  the  factors  become 
very  anxious'aiid  pressing  to  make  sales  on  the 
best  terms  they  can  procure ;  of  which  disposition 
the  purchasers  naturally  take  every  beneíit  and 
advantage. 

.  The  sales  at  this  Fair  are  in  general  made  for 
immediate  payments,   which   consist  of  coined 
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dollars,  gold  and  silver  in  ingots,  bars,  wedges, 
&c.  and  producís  of  the  country,  such  as  índigo, 
'cochineal,  Jesuit*s  bark,  &c.  It  very  rarely  hap- 
pens,  that  any  credits  are  given  with  the  goods 
sold  at  tkis  Fair,  on  account  of  the  very  great 
rjsks  which  the  sellers  would  run  in  trusting 
strangers  who  purchase,  many  of  them  residiog 
from  fíve  hundred  to  two  thousand  miles  from 
Xalápa. 

This  great  Fair,  like  those  of  Frankfort^  Leipsic, 
Brunswick,  and  Nuremberg,  was  suspended  in 
conseqüence  of  the  war,  but  is  expected  to  be 
reyived. 

The  Índigo  brought  from  Guatimala  to  this 
Fair  consists  of  four  different  qualities,  all  of  them 
excellent ;  but  the  fiuest  is  superior  to  any  other 
brought  to  Europe. 

Cochineal  of  México,  without  which  neither 
purple  ñor  scarlet  colours  can  be  produced,  is 
íbund  genuine  in  no  other  part  of  the  world. 
Its  natural  history,  and  the  process  of  breeding 
and  preparing  it,  is  descríbed  in  a  former  chapter. 

Quinquina,  or  Jesuit's  bark,  also  brought  to 
this  Fair,  is  a  drug  of  the  most  salutary  virtues, 
found  only  in  Perú,  to  which  it  afibrds  a  most 
lucrative  branch  of  commerce,  añd  •  is  of  the 
highest  valué  in  a  climate  where  the  corporeal 
system  is  so  much  debiUtated. 

As  all  these  goods,  from  a  want  of  inland  navi- 
gation,  are  carried,  for  the  supply  of  the  Fairs, 
and  the  great  consumption  of  the  country,  on 
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males,  and  the  heads  of  Indians,  the  packages 
ought  to  be  assorted  and  made  up  in  the  lightett 
way  possible,  and  not  to  exceed  100  Ibs.  The 
Indíaa<:aiTÍes  and  travels  quickly  with  that  weight 
on  hís  head,  and  its  doubled  proportion  serves  to 
load  a  mulé,  as  a  package  on  each  side  is  put  in 
a  kind  of  árganas,  or  pannier,  and  makes  a  per- 
fect  equipoise.  Small  bales  are  therefore  pre- 
ferable  to  cases ;  but  cards  oughí  to  accompany 
each.  The  wrapper  for  fine  goods,  as  those  from 
the  East  Indies,  ouglit  to  have  oiied  or  waxed 
liníngs  to  keep  out  the  damp. 


SECTION  IX, 

EXPORT  DUTIES,  FREIGHT,  INSURANCE,  &C. 

The  duty  on  the  exportation  of  cacao  is  10  per 
cent. 

Previous  to  the  raeeting  of  the  General  Con- 
^ess  in  Cúcuta  last  year,  coífee  paid  also  an  ex- 
port  duty  of  10  per  cent,  but  it  was  taken  oíf  by 
a  decree  of  Congress,  to  encourage  its  produc- 
fion.  In  Venezuela  it  was  generally  ápprehend- 
ed»  in  June  last,  that  the  Intendant  would,  from 
the  great  and  continued  expense  arísing  from  the 
prolonged  siege  of  Puerto  Cabello,  be  compelled 
to  reimpose  it  for  the  present.  If  it  should  be  so, 
however,  its  restoration  will,  in  all  probability,  be 
only  of  short  duration. 

VOL.  II.  s 
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Hie  exportatíon  of  sugar  írom  Venezuela  is 
prohibited  for  the  present 

We  are  tolerably  certain  that  the  dutíes  upen 
índigo,  tobáceo,  and  bidés,  are  also  10  per  cent 
on  exportatíon. 

They  are  all  ad  valorem  duties. 

Freight  was  carried  so  high  during  the  last 
war,  as  of  itself  to  arrest  the  trade  of  the  mother- 
country  with  its  colonies.  Cacao,  the  solé  pro- 
duction  which  wás  sent  to  Spain,  paid  12  doUars 
per  quintal,  of  which  three  were  paid  in  advance. 
All  the  other  articles  were  in  proportíon. 

In  time  of  peace,  the  freight  of  cacao  has  been 
three  dollars  per  fanega  of  110  Ibs.  Spanisb. 

The  waste  which  the  cacao  experiences  during 
the  voyage  is  charged  to  the  account  of  the  cap- 
tain.  To  cover  this,  they  rerait  him  three  per 
cent,  that  is  to  say,  of  110  ]bs.  which  he  has 
received,  he  is  only  bound  to  deliver  IO7.  Often, 
however,  the  waste  exceeds  the  three  per  cent 
allowed,  and  the  captain  is  obliged  to  complete 
the  110  Ibs.  at  bis  own  expense.  This  loss  is 
rated  at  ene  and  a  half  per  cent.  This  condition 
is  intended  to  secure  the  care  and  vigilancé  of 
the  captain. 

Freight  from  England  to  the  Spanish  Main  is 
rated  at  about  one  per  cent  more  than  to  the  cor- 
responding  West  India  Islands. 

Export  duty  on  mules,  15  dolí. 

on  cattle,     8  — 

The  exportation  of  cattle  is  now  prohibited. 
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Cádiz  had  a  Chamber  of  Insurano^,  sulyect  ta 
regulatíons  approved  hy  the  king;  it  was  dis- 
solved  bj  the  enormous  losses  which  it  sustained 
at  tbe  commencement  of  the  wai:  with  Eogland 
in  1796.  Afterwards,  the  insurances  were  made 
in  partial  policies  of  sums  more  or  less  importante 
which  particular  capitalists  insured  on  particular 
vessels :  the  shipper  thus  chose  bis  insurers,  and 
prosecuted  them  separately  in  case  of  dispute. 
This  mode  was,  on  the  whole,  more  advantageous 
than  the  establishment  of  chambers  of  insurance. 
The  ordinary  premium  of  Cádiz  for  the  Gulf  of 
México  was  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  per  ceqt 
in  times  of  peace,  and  according  to  th^  sea^pn. 

Insurances  to  the  Main,  are  very  commonly 
efiected  at  St  Thomas,  where  there  is  now  a  regu- 
larly  chartered  company  of  underwriters.  Tb^y 
were  effected  in  May  and  June  last  at  five  per 
cent,  including  all  risks.  Insurance  cannot  now 
be  done  in  England  for  less  than  double  tbat  sum» 
in  consequence  of  the  recent  piracies.  * 


SECTION  X. 

AMOÜNT  OF  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS. 

The  settlement  of  the  Dutch  at  Cura9oa,  in 
1634,  first  roused  the  inhabitants  of  Caraéas  to 
«xert  their  niincis  in  agricultural  pursuits.    Cacao 
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and  hides  were  soon  exported  in  sufficient  quan- 
títíes  to  answer  the  purposes  of  cariying  on  an 
exchange  trade  with  the  Dutch  for  such  articles 
of  European  produce  as  were  necessary  to  the 
colonista.  This  trade  became  so  brisk,  that  the 
mother-country  thought  it  time  to  interfere : 
edicts  were  issued  to  suppress  it ;  and  two  vessels 
were  freighted  from  Spain  with  merchandise  for 
the  colony,  for  which  enormous  duties  were 
charged.  The  Dutch  accordingly  commenced  a 
contraband  trade,  and  so  greatly  undersold  the 
Spanish  nierchants,  that  they  were  left  until  I7OO 
in  quiet  possession  of  the  traíHc. 

From  1700  to  1730,  the  merchants  of  Spain 
endeavoured  to  revive  their  speculations ;  but  the 
activity  of  the  HoUanders  was  so  great,  that  they 
were  undersold  in  every  article.     At  this  period, 
the  annual  produce  of  the  Caracas  in  cacao  alone 
was  65,000  quintáis  (of  I6OO  ounces  to  each  quin- 
tal).     The  exports  through  the  royal   custom- 
houses  amóunted  to  21,000 ;  so  that  Üie  Dutch 
received  the  remaining  44,000  quintáis  in  their 
smuggling  vessels.    The  court  of  Madrid  viewing 
this  decrease  of  its  revenues,  and  resolving  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  intercourse  of  foreigners  by  forcible 
methods,  coníiscations  of  property,  and  fines  and 
punishments  were  inflicted  on  every  person  dis- 
covered  engaging  in  commerce  with  the  Dutch. 

Notwithstanding  these  measures,  the  contra- 
band trade  still  continued,  and  the  means  taken 
not  being  found  to  answer  the  proposed  end»  it 
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at  last  suggested,  that  a  Cotnpany  should  be 
ted  to  monopolize  the  whole  export  and  im- 
trade  of  the  captain-generalship.  This  was 
rdíngly  done ;  and  such  was  the  vigilance  of 
nembers  of  this  Company,  that  the  unlawful 
5  was  soon  destroyed,  and  they  succeeded  by 
'  constant  supplies,  and  by  purchasing  evéry 
le  which  could  be  turned  to  account,  in  giv- 
cbmplete  satisfaction  to  the  colonists.  Im- 
56  warehouses  were  constructed  at  the  diffe- 
ports,  and  advances  of  money  without  inte- 
were  made  to  the  cultivators.  Flourishing 
^s  aróse  in  every  direction,  and  the  land  was 
erted  from  immense  marshes  and  forests  to 
ng  plantations.  In  1735,  ónly  65,000  quin- 
af  cacao  were  exported,  whilst  in  1763,  the 
lint  of  this  article  increased  to  110,650  quin- 
Cattle  multiplied  rapidly  in  the  vast  plains 
le  south,  and  hides  were  added  to  the  other 
cts  of  the  export  trade.  From  this  time,  the 
38  paid  at  the  various  custom-houses  were  so 
t,  that  Caracas  was  no  longer  supplied  with 
ttances  from  México,  to  defray  the  expenses 
3  government, 

iit  with  all  these  advantages,  which  lasted 
a  short  time,  the  Directons  of  the  Company 
med  powers  foreign  to  the  intentions  under 
:h  their  grant  was  conferred :  they  became 
upt ;  and  such  was  the  state  of  the  trade  from 
abuses  they  daily  committed,  that  in  1778 
:ourt  of  Madrid  opened  the  ports  of  Vene- 
a  and  Spain  reciprocally  to  each  other.    New 
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regalatíons  were  adopted,  and  the  trade  of  the  co- 
lany  gradually  increased  till  1796,  wben  it  expe- 
lienced  a  check  írom  the  operatíotis  of  fhe  maii- 
iiine  warfare  so  vigorously  camed  on  bj  Great 
Britain  at  that  períod. 

The  foUowing  are  the  ezportations  made  in  the 
four  years  from  1793  to  1796>  cotnpared  with 
those  of  the  four  foUov^ing  yéars. 

Exportations  from  1793  to  1796. 

Dolkn. 

.567kS19  q.  cacao,  at  18  dolían,    •  6,620,742 

2,955,963  Ib.  índigo,  at  12  reals,     -  5,172,937 

1,498,332  Ib.  cotton,  at  20  reals,       -  299,666 

1,825,584  Ib.  colfee,  at  12  dolls.  the  q.  159,070 


*mm 


A%9£%h\B 


Exportations  from  1796  to  1800. 

DoUan. 

239,162  q.  cacao,   at  18  dolls.        -     4,304,916 

793,210  Ib.  Índigo,  at  14  reals,      -       1,386,117 

2,8^254  Ib.  cdttóD,  at  20  doUs.  -      566,85d 

1,596,907  Ib.  cofiee,  at  1^  dolls.  the  q.      184,455 


6,448,818 


Diminution, — dollars,     5,810,097 

On  this  decrease  Depons  makes  the  foUowing 
oteervations :  *'  It  is  easier  to  charge  this  de- 
l^ease  to  the  war,  than  to  agree  that  it  is  partly 
the  cohsequenrce  of  a  bad  adminístratioti.  In 
admitting  that  this  cause  has  some  weight,  it  is 
ütijüst  and  ridiculous  to  be  satisfied  t^itíi  a  teason 
which  can  opérate  but  in  a  tíifling  degree.    War 
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has  no  influence  except  on  the  pnce  of  produce : 
it  cannot  injure  the  productions,  otberwise  than 
b5r  depríving  agriculture  of  the  hands  which  it 
reqoires,  and  this  has  not  taken  place  in  tliese 
provinces,  excepting  with  a  few  hundred  free 
men  of  colour,  whom  the  defence  of  the  country 
has  retained  in  detachments  in  the  sea-ports. 
This  circumstance  could  never  have  occasioned 
an  annual  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  produce 
to  the  amount  of  100,000  dollars.  Neither  could 
the  war  alter  the  valué  of  productions :  they  have 
borne  the  same  príce  in  the  foiu:  unfavourable 
years  as  in  the  four  preceding ;  and  the  Índigo, 
in  one  of  the  former,  was  at  14  reals  a  pound 
instead  of  12. — This  equality  of  price  during  the 
eight  years  in  question,  is  the  best  proof  that  Üiere 
have  always  been  purchasers,  and  that  commerce 
has  always  received  and  paid  for  what  the  culti- 
vator  has  been  able  to  deliver,  cacao  only  ex- 
ceptad. It  is  not,  therefore,  in  war  merely,  that 
we  must  seek  for  the  cause  of  the  languor  into 
which  the  provinces  of  Caracas  have  fallen.  It 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  scourge,  to  any  ca- 
lamityi  such  as  plagues,  epidemics,  droughts,  or 
extraordinary  inundations.  Providence  has  gua- 
ranteed  Tierra  Firme  from  such  misfbrtunes.  We 
must,  therefore,  impute  it  to  injurious  local  dis- 
positions." 

According  to  the  information  obtained  by  M. 
Lavaysse  from  official  statements  in  Venezuela, 
during  the  year  1807,  the  valué  of  the  agricultu- 
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ral  produce  exported  from  these  provinces,  from 
1794  un  til  1806,  amounted  to  about  four  millioDs 
ef  doUars  annually.  According,  however,  to  {he 
documents  taken  from  the  custom-houses  of  Port- 
Spain  in  Trinidad,  and  from  those  of  the  islands 
Grenada,  Tobago,  Cura9oa,  San  Thomas,  and 
Martinico,  which  carried  on  the  contraband  tradé 
with  the  provinces  of  Venezuela,  the  sniugglers 
must  have  parried  oíF  annually,  on  an  average, 
more  than  2,500,000  doUars  in  produce ;  consist- 
ing  of  cacao,  cotton,  Índigo,  a  little  cochineal, 
anotto,  woods  for  dyeing  and  cabinet-makers, 
copper,  hides,  maize,  salted  and  smoked  meat 
and  íish,  oxen,  horses>  mules,  asses,  monkeys, 
parrots,  &c.,  and  about  6  or  700,000  doUars  in 
specie,  and  since  1801,  a  small  quantity  of  sugar 
and  coffee.  There  were  annually  exported  from 
these  provinces  to  Spain  and  México,  about 
2,000,000  dollars  in  colonial  produce.  This  in- 
creases  the  exportations  to  about  5,200,000  dollars. 
The  estimates  of  produce  shipped,  in  the  year 
1801,  in  vessels  ñirnished  with  English  passes 
írom  Puerto  Cabello,  which  had  generally  100 
small  ones  employed  in  that  way,  are  as  foUows ; 
but  the  amount  of  cash  sent  to  procure  goods, 
and  the  articles  shipped  clandestinely  on  the 
coast,  are  equal  to  a  great  deal  more. 

índigo,     .     .     .    100,000  Ibs. 

Cotton,     .     .     .    250,000  do. 

Cacao,      .     .     .      40,000  fanegas» 

Hides,      .    •     .      70,000  do. 
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Coflee,      .     .     .     «0,000  Ibs. 

Copper,    .     .     .      28,000  do. 

Horses,     .     •     •  500  do. 

M ules,      •     •     .       5,000  do. 
Wíth  some  gums,  drugs,  dye-wood,  &c. 

The  policy  of  the  Britísh  natíon,  in  aífording 
passes  to  Spanisb  vessels,  which  gave  them  per- 
fect  secuñty  on  these  seas,  had,  in  addition  to  the 
good  effect  of  turning  their  trade  to  their  own 
advantage,  the  double  one  of  increasing  an  inter- 
course  which  has  given  rise  to  a  reciprocity  of 
commerciai  relations,  and  of  convincing  even 
Spain,  that  the  English  were  sensible  that  the 
war  then  waging  was  more  the  eíTect  of  political 
necessity  than  of  inclination. 

The  surplus  of  produce,  particularly  the  bulky 
part,  even  cacao,  which  was  under  the  most  ex- 
press  restrictions  and  prohibitions  for  the  last 
years  of  war,  circulated  through  the  United 
States,  and  thence  found  its  way  to  Europe; 
and  the  high  pnces  at  which  this  article  was  kept 
in  Spain,  fully  paid  the  increase  of  charges 
which  must  naturally  oríginate  from  such  a  cir- 
cuitous  route ;  for  the  running  vessels  were  in- 
considerable. 

The  foUowing  were  the  means  by  which  the 
clandestine  intercourse  with  Brítísh  islands,  under 
passes  granted  by  the  governors,  was  carried  on. 
The  Spanish  vessels  cleared  out  for  Guadaloupe, 
Martinique,  and  San  Domingo,  then  in  possession 
of  their  allies,  and  when  they  returned,  produced 
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false  clearances  and  fabrícated  papera  bj  ¥^ay 
form ;  and  the  ease  with  which  these  were  obtai 
ed  in  the  islands,  would  appear  astonishing  to  o 
who  is  not  acquainted  with  colonial  dealings. 
passport  to  any  part,  or  ship's  papers  of  aoy  natic 
might  be  obtained  for  a  trifle,  in  Curafoa  pai 
cularly,  which  deceived,  and  would  deceíve  t 
most  scrutinizing  cruiser  at  sea.  Thus  the  ele 
anees  in  the  Spanish  custom-houses  were  ma 
nearly  all  for  islandsi  to  which  there  never  exist 
a  trade  of  the  smallest  nature  i  and  so  interesti 
was  this  species  of  commerce  to  the  country» 
giving  vent  to  their  produce,  and  obtaining  thi 
cloths»  that  notwithstanding  the  severe  decn 
against  it,  which  owed  their  orígin  to  the  jealou 
and  influence  of  the  French,  it  was  never  int 
fered  with;  nay,  the  officers  charged  with  t 
execution  of  them,  shared  oñen  in  its  profits. 

The  fast-sailing  schooners  thus  employed,  wi 
generally  pilot  boats,  built  in  Virginia,  and  se 
out  for  sale.  Very  superior  boats,  however,  i 
constructed  in  many  ports  on  the  Main,  partic 
larly  Maracaibo,  which,  frotn  the  excellency 
their  timber,  last  three  times  as  long  as  a 
other ;  and  it  is  a  circumstance  well  deserving  t 
notice  of  the  enterprising  ship-builder  in  ti 
country,  that  the  Bay  of  Samana  is  the  in< 
suitable  place  in  all  the  West  Indies  for  obtainii 
wood,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  convenie 
and  accessible.    Though  much  more  distant  tk 
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the  Baltíc,  the  timber  is  better,  and  the  vessels 
built  of  it  proportionably  increase  in  valué. 

The  official  statetnents  of  the  intendency  of 
Caracas  specified  the  itnportations  into  this  coun- 
try,  including  contrabatid  trade,  at  only  5,5(X)|000 
doUars  at  the  same  period ;  but  those  statement6 
afe  below  the  truth.  On  an  average  from  1789 
to  1807»  the  annual  importations  amounted  to 
Déarly  6^6O0fOOO  dcUars,  including  smuggling. 
Previous  to  the  French  Revolution,  the  French 
had  half  of  this  trade*  The  French  merchants  of 
Martinico,  the  Dutch  of  San  Eustacia  and  Cura9oa, 
the  Danish  óf  San  Thomas»  and  the  Swedish  of 
San  Bartholotnew,  had  their  share  in  this  com- 
merce ;  büt  sitace  the  island  of  Trinidad  was  taken 
bj  the  British,  in  1797»  thejhave  obtained  all 
the  trade  of  that  country,  where  thej  have  esta- 
blished  ccnnmercial  oonnexions  even  as  far  as  the 
central  point  of  South  America,  Santa  Fé  de 
Bogotá. 

Fot  fbe  port  of  La  Guayra  alone,  we  can  ground 
our  observations,  on  good  aüthoríty,  by  stating 
the  amount  that  passed  through  the  custom-house 
in  the  year  1796,  the  most  neutral  period  which 
Spaín  has  enjoyed  for  some  years,  and  it  v^ill 
8¿rv6  tú  assist  iü  estimating  the  trade  of  the  rest 

In  that  year,  the  custom-hou6e  retums  the 
arrivál  of  forty-three  vessels  from  the  Spanish 
ports  in  Europe,  of  difierent  descriptions,  and 
havin^^  oh  boaf  d,  viz.^^ 
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BartholomeWy  and  the  Danés  of  San  Thomas,  who, 
since  the  peace  of  IJSS,  have  paid  the  Spaniards 
for  what  they  bought  of  them  in  Bñtish  manu- 
factures. M.  Depons  may  have  had  hís  reasons 
for  not  divulging  those  things ;  for  not  saying, 
that,  though  ín  no  country  the  fiscal  laws  have 
been  more  rigorous  than  in  the  Spanisb  coloníes, 
there  was  yet  no  part  of  the  world  where  there 
was  so  much  contraband  trade,  and  where  the 
rights  of  the  national  commerce  were  more  violat- 
ed,  owing  to  the  «bsurdity  of  those  laws. 

When,  by  the  effects  of  a  liberal  govemmeot 
and  wise  laws,  Guayana  arrives  at  that  pitch  of 
prosperíty,  to  attain  which  the  inhabitants  can 
avail  themselves  of  the  fertiUty  of  its  soil»  and  its 
peculiar  natural  riches,  the  numerous  navigable 
rívers  which  intersect  it  in  every  direction,  its  geo- 
graphical  position,  &c.  it  will  become  the  centre 
and  magazine  of  an  immense  trade,  of  the  im- 
portance  of  which  no  one  who  has  not  visited  tbe 
couptry  can  form  an  idea.  It  is  to  the  banks  of 
the  Orinoco  that  the  inhabitants  of  Santa  Fé  de 
Bogotá  will  gOy  to  exchange  the  productíons  of 
their  soil  for  those  of  European  industry,  and  for 
the  commodities  of  North  America,  while  the 
first  named  country  will  also  become  the  centre 
of  a  great  trade  between  Perú  and  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

The  exertions  of  industry,  however,  meet  in 
Guayana  obstacles  in  the  difficulty  of  communi- 
cation,  as  well  on  account  of  the  number  of  rívers 
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with  which  the  province  is  intersected  in  every 
directioD,  as  the  want  of  roads,  and  the  wretched 
support  of  those  that  do  exist.  They  require 
barges,  ar  larga  ferry-boats,  on  the  rivers  they 
are  obliged  to  pass  the  most  írequently,  in  order 
to  afiwd  the  cultivator,  at  all  seasons,  a  certainty 
of  transport  for  his  commodities.  They  require 
ÚEO  a  new  road  from  the  capital  to  Caycara :  the 
present  communication  is  very  long,  very  dif- 
ficiüt,  and  often  impracticable.  A  second  road 
from  San  Hiomé  to  Barcelonetta,  distant  about 
four  days'  joumey,  is  necessary.  Lastly,  a  third 
road  Í8  wanted  for  the  village  of  San  Antonio, 
ürty  leagues  from  the  capital. 

The  inhabitants  of  Barcelonetta  represent  also, 
through  their  delégate,  that  the  port  of  San 
Thomé  experiences  continual  encroachments,  of 
which  it  is  indispensable  to  arrest  the  progress. 
After  the  long  and  heavy  rains  that  soak  and 
spften  their  lands,  there  are  made  by  the  rapidity 
of  the  current  of  the  Orinoco  considerable*  en- 
croadiments,  which  expose  their  houses  to  be 
washed  away  from  the  month  of  July  to  Septem- 
ber.  It  is  impossible  to  prevent  these  excava- 
tioas,  and  preserve  the  city,  but  by  means  of  a 
solid  quay  in  ali  that  part  called  the  Almeda. 

Another  work  which  Guayana  demands,  is  to 
blow  up  the  large  stones  that  prevent  vessels  from 
anchoring  in  the  most  convenient  and  safe  sitúa- 
üons.  This  might  easily  be  done  on  the  approach 
of  the  month  of  February,  when  the  waters  of 
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the  Orinoco,  fallen  thirteen  fathoms,  leaves  tbes< 
stones  uncovered.  This  operatíon  ought  to  b< 
performed  at  the  place  called  La  Cucuycra,  be 
cause  it  is  the  most  sheltered  part  of  the  harbour 
and  where  vessels  lose  most  ancbors. 

It  is  particularly  required,  says  Depons,  tha 
the  passage  at  Mamo,  seven  leagues  below  thi 
capital,  should  be  rendered  more  navigable.  Fron 
the  month  of  January  to  April  no  vessel  can  pasi 
there  with  a  cargo.  Every  vessel  must  discharg^ 
without  being  able  to  load  again  until  after  pass 
ing  this  channel,  for  then  it  does  not  carry  2Ük>v( 
seven  or  eight  feet  of  water.  They  must  deepeí 
the  bed,  the  depth  of  which  every  day  dimi 
nishes,  as  well  from  the  deposition  of  sand,  ai 
by  the  ballast  which  a  number  of  ships  throin 
out,  in  order  to  lighten  themselves,  and  be  ablc 
to  pass.  Mr  Jones,  however,  states,  that  the 
George  Canning,  a  ship  of  330  tons,  went  oveí 
the  pass  of  Mamo  in  the  middle  of  Februar; 
1818 ;  and  that  vessels  of  all  descríptions,  bui 
principally  brígs  and  schooners,  find  a  channel  al 
all  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  Spanish  Government  has  moreover  thought, 
that  it  accorded  best  with  the  defence  of  Guayana 
to  place  the  capital  at  the  enormous  distance  oí 
ninety  leagues  from  the  sea,  and  not  to  leave  in 
this  space  any  city  exposed  to  the  invasions  of  an 
enemy.  It  is  certainly  absurd  to  suppose,  that  a 
city  on  the  banks  of  a  river  can  defend  the  en- 
trance  into  a  country  better  by  leaving  between 
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it  and  the  sea  the  most  important  part  of  the  pos- 
session»  than  if  it  was  near  the  sea,  and  an  enemy 
could  not  penétrate  into  the  territory  but  after 
having  taken  it  , 

We  do  not,  however,  examine  the  situation  of 
San  Thomé  but  as  it  relates  to.  agrículture,  naví- 
gatipn,  and  commerce ;  and,  under  these  points 
of  view,  it  could  never  be  worse  sitúate  than  it 
now  is. 

In  all  ages,  reason  has  advised  to  give  the  pre- 
ference,  for  the  cultivation  of  colonial  produce, 
to  the  lands  nearest  to  the  sea,  or  at  least  to  naxi- 
gable  rivers;  because  the  saving  which  results 
from  the  transportation  by  water,  in  diminishing 
the  charge  on  the  whole,  becomes  a  powerful  en- 
couragement  to  the  qultivator,  and  contributes 
also  to  the  increase  of  agriculture,  and  the  aug- 
mentation  of  commerce. 

On  this  principie,  the  lands  of  Guayana,  between 
the  ríver  Carony  and  the  sea,  are  those  which 
ought  to  have  beén  cultivated  the  íirst.  Divided 
into  immense  plains,  mountains,  hill  sides,  and 
valleys,  every  article  might  find  a  soil  and  climate 
adapted  to  it ;  and  the  different  rivers  that  enrich 
this  part  assure,  in  case  of  droughts,  irrigations 
to  supply  the  want  of  rain,  and  a  cónveyance  to 
the  Orinoco  without  any  expense. 

It  is  incipossible  to  yield  to  any  idea  of  success, 
80  long  as  the  only  city  of  Güayana  shall  be  at  the 
great  distance  írom  the  sea  that  it  now  is  ;  for  if 
to  sell  their  productions,  and  purchase  their  ne- 

YOL.  11.  T 
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cessaríes,  the  inhabitants  of  the  part  to  the  east  of 
the  Carony  are  obliged  to  ascend  to  San  Thomé, 
and  expose  themselves  to  charges,  delays,  and 
incalculable  dangers  for  every  thing  they  send  to 
or  reqnire  frotn  the  capital,  they  wili  very  soon, 
and  with  reason,  renounce  a  possession  which 
repays  neither  the  advances  ñor  the  labour  it 
exacts. 

If  it  be  repugnant  to  cultivation,  that  San 
Thomé  should  be  placed  at  Angostura,  naviga- 
tion  and  coinmerce  demand  no  less  that  it  should 
be  carried  nearer  the  sea,  or  that  another  dty  be 
fiubstituted  in  its  place.  The  great  difficulties 
that  vessels  of  all  sizes  have  to  surmount,  in  or- 

• 

der  to  go  as  high  as  San  Thomé,  have  abeady 
been  seen,  in  the  descríption  of  the  Orinoco; 
and  it  has  been  shewn,  that  the  Spanish  poücy 
has  placed  it  on  the  spot  of  the  river  so  beset 
with  rocks,  shelves,  and  sands,  that  it  seems  as  if 
nature  wished  to  sepárate  it  from  man,  by  shew- 
ing  herself  under  the  most  hideous  aspect. 

The  voy  age  from  Boca  de  Navios  to  San 
Thomé  is  tedious.  If  to  this  be  added  the  time 
iost,  and  the  risks  run,  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
«re  very  few  seamen  who  would  not  prefer  aailii^ 
their  vessels  to  Europe,  to  the  troirble,  the  car^ 
and  the  dangers  annexed  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Orinoco. 

The  exterior  navigation  merits,  however,  so 
much  the  more  regard,  as  what  would  be  ex- 
pended in  surmoimting  the  diiliculties  4>pposed 
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to  il^  Í3  ^ways  paid  hy  the  cultivator ;  fot  the 
expense  and  daipgers  of  navigation  are  ^ways 
carríed  to  account  in  coaimercial  speculatjiop^ 
and  oecessaríly  cause  in  the  articles  a  deduction 
fatal  p)  local  proaperity.  Tfae  interior  navigation 
being  perfo)rBQ.ed  with  shallops  an4  canoes  tbat 
no  sboaU  pan  ^npecje,  it  Í3  much  more  si^it^le 
that  it  sl^ipuld  be  appropriated  to  tran  sport  the 
products  to  that  part  of  the  Orinoco  where  all 
sorts  of  sea  vesfiíels  can  with  fadlity  repair,  than 
to  oUiffe.  these  lart  to  ascend  the  stxeani.  and 
uudce  the  yoy^e  ^9i3ger^  more  expensLve,  and 
nxof  e  d^^agerous* 

It  is  then  contrary  tp  every  principie  of  agp- 
cultural  and  commerciai  jeomomy;  that  the  cmly 
port  exiatiog  in  Guayana  should  be  so  buried» 
an4  sp  littie  accessible  to  navigation.  The  city 
of  ,^39  Tfromé  üaay  weli  remain  where  it  is ;  bjut 
the  dr^wiii^g  any  advantage  from  this  proyince 
must  be  impeded,  so  long  as  there  shall  not  be 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  Orinoco^  and  not  far 
from  ks  inouth^  any  port  to  receive  the  producta 
of  thfi  interior,  and  to  fadlitate  to  vessels  irom 
sea  voyageSy  the  means  of  making  their  exchanges 
with  more  dispatch  and  less  expense- 
As  tp  the  trade  in  animáis,  the  nativo  temper 
of  the  Spaniard,  more  incUned  to  the  pastoral 
life^  which  leaves  great  intervals  of  repose^  than 
to  the  agriculturaly  which  demands  continual  ac- 
tivity^  induce^  him  to  prefer  the  aríd  plains  of 
the  Orinoco»  which  he  covers  with  bis  hérds,  to 
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Ihe  fertile  valleys  of  Venezuela,  which  he  might 
enrích  with  tíie  most  valuable  productions.  From 
the  village  of  Pao,  ín  the  province  of  Cumana,  to 
Merída,  that  is  to  say,  for  an  ex^ent  of  more  than 
150  leagues  east  and  west,  and  a  breadth  of  40  • 
leagues,  are  every-where  found  hatos  (rude  en- 
closures  of  pasture  lands)  of  greater  or  less  di- 
mensions,  which  are  filled  with  mules,  oxen,  and 
horses.  Many  planters  of  Caracas  have  these 
kinds  of  possessions  at  a  distance  of  eight,  ten, 
and  twelve  days*  joumey  from  the  town  where 
th^  reside ;  and  the  planters  of  Cakibozo,  San 
Sebastian  de  los  Reyes,  Guanare,  TruxiUo,  Va- 
rinas,  San  Carlos,  San  Philippe,  Barquisimeto, 
Carora,  &c.  have  scarcely  any  others.  The  re- 
venues  produced  by  these  en  closures  are  slow 
and  precarious.  The  inun(lations  and  droughts 
occasion  losses  which  oñen  destroy  the  fairest 
hopes  of  the  owners.  The  mules  are  not  proper 
for  work  until  five  years  of  age. 

The  females  of  these  animáis  are  preferable  to 
thé  males*  They  sustain  fatigue  bétter,  and  they 
sooner  accustom  themselves  to  new  pasturage. 
There  is  the  greater  demand  for  them  in  the 
provinces  of  Caracas,  because  every  thing  is  there 
trañsported  on  the  backs  of  mules.  No  river, 
excepting  the  Orinoco  for  Guayana,  carnes  the 
produce  to  the  ports  of  embarkation.  The  mules 
are  also  the  only  saddle  animáis  used  by  the 
Creóles  of  Tierra  Firme  who  inhabit  the  moun- 
tainsí  or  who  are  obliged  to  traverse  them.   They 
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find  them  more  steady  than  horses,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  are  easier  to  maintam^  and  much 
more  patíent  of  hunger  and  thirst. 

In  all  the  islands^  both  windward  and  leeward» 
mules  are  indispensable,  as  well  for  carríages  as 
for  sugar-mills ;  and  they  can  be  supplied  only 
from  Tierra  Firme. — ^Trinidad  receives  them  by 
way  of  Guarapiche ;  Tobago,  Grenada,  Barba- 
does»  San  Vincent,  Santa  Lucia,  Martini^e, 
Guadaloupe,  by  Guayana,  Cumana,  and  Barce- 
lona; Porto  Rico  by  San  Domingo  and  Cuba; 
and  Jamaica  by  Porto  Cavello.  Some  are  also 
embarked  at  Coro  for  the  two  last  islands. 

The  port  of  Guayra  is  in  a  manner  shut  to  this 
commerce,  by  the  difficulty  which  the  roughness 
of  its  road  opposes  to  the  embarkation  of  .animáis. 

By  the  immense  consumption  of  mules,  we  may 
judge  how  much  they  must  abound  at  Tierra 
firme.  It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  produce 
is  16,000,  of  which  6000  are  employed  in  the 
country,  and  the  residue  go  to  foreign  colonies. 
The  working  mulé,  called  saca^  cost,  during  the 
last  war,  twenty-five  dollars  at  the  port.  They 
were  obtained  for  fourteen  or  fifleen  dollars  on 
the  spots  where  they  were  raised ;  but  no  prudent 
speculator  receives  them  at  his  own  risk  till  the 
moment  of  embarkation. 

If  the  late  war,  from  1793  to  1801,  had  been 
a  proper  war  for  Tierra  Firme,  the  price  of 
mules  would  have  risen  on  the  return  of  peace ; 
but  the  commerce  of  Tierra  Firme  had  slackened 
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siñce  that  periód,  t^heii,  in  the  orditiály  cotífse  of 
thingí,  it  shoüld  háre  bécome  inore  activé.  Thus 
the  price  of  mulés  has  dimhiished  irii^iéád  of  in- 
ct-easing;* 

Ori  thie  siippositión  that  the  pHce  of  müles  íiád 
beeii  kept  üp  at  ti^enty^fiVe  dollars,  the  10,000 
añnually  exported  Wbtíld  ámount  to  850^000 
dollars.  The  fréight  réceived  by  thé  Spanish 
vessels,  estimated  át  the  lówest  hité,  añd  with  a 
deduction  of  the  mules  which  pferished  át  sea, 
amounts  to  150,000,  makitig  in  thfe  whole  400,000 
dollars. 

But  as,'instead  of  selling  them  on  the  spot,  the 
Creóles  ship  the  mules  on  their  own  accoüñt,  ifrhich 
áell  In  the  colonies  for  25Ó  or  300  francs,  (50  or  60 
doílah),*  it  foUows,  admitting  a  loss  of  one-tentH 
in  transportatibn,  and  putting  them  at  thé  loWest 
price  of  250  francs,  that  they  produce  the  sum  of 
2,500,000  francs,  or  500,000  dollars,  tvhich  Tieira 
tlrme  ought  annually  to  receive  in  plantation 
utensils,  money,  &c.  It  appears  from  the  last 
estímate,  that  two-thirds  of  the  vaíue  of  the  mules 
are  laid  out  in  dry  goods,  which  are  smuggléd  to 
thé  continent. 

The  number  of  cattle,  >^hich  was  formerly  SO 
considerable  as  to  be  sufiicient  fór  local  consump- 
tion,  and  for  that  of  all  the  Antilles,  is  at  present 

*  Mr  Jones  ^ays,  in  1819  and  1820  they  were  at  Angos» 
tura  forty-five  dollars ;  and  in  1821  they  rose  to  fííly  and 
fifty-fíve  dollars^  of  which  ñfteen  dollars  was  the  duty  on  e%- 
portation. 
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xnuch  reduced.  The  watit  of  exportatioHi  and  the 
defective  regulation  of  the  butcheríes,  occasioned 
horned  cattle  to  sink  in  price  by  insensible  degrees 
aíler  1799 ;  and  the  hides  acqüiring  an  increase 
from  the  same  periodo  the  ^niipals  became  valu* 
able  only  for  theír  skins  and  tallow.  Horned 
cattle  w^e  edtimated  at  ten  francs  upon  the  spot» 
and  it  was  often  necessary  to  take  them  to  the 
city,  where  fifteen  francs  were  obtained  ;  but  the 
expense  and  other  incidents  of  conducting  them 
reduced  the  price  to  íive.  The  hides  were  valued 
on  the  spot  at  five  or  six  francs,  and  were  sold  as 
soon  as  coUected.  The  proprietor,  thus  assailed 
by  want  in  the  midst  of  his  numerous  herds,  re- 
sorted  to  the  only  expedient  left  him.  Since  the 
hides  alone  had  valué,  which  was  modérate  indeed, 
but  certsin^  he  was  compelled  to  kill  and  skin  the 
catüe,  in  order  to  sell  the  hides  and  tallow.  This 
office  of  destroying  was  intrusted  to  men  mount* 
ed  oñ  horses,  and  armed  with  spears.  Bulls, 
oxen,  cows,  heifers,  all  they  could  reach,  fell 
beneatii  the  murderer's  steel.    The  rest  were  put 

'  to  flight,  and  plunged  into  the  impenetrable  fo- 
rests,  where  terror  retainéd  great  numbers  of 
them»  This  procedure  ceased  with  the  necessity 
tbat  occasioned  it.  The  propríetors  endeavoured 
to  repair  the  ravages  produced  by  despair ;  but 
the  injurious  example  furnished  numerous  .bri« 
gands  with .  the  idea  of  making  a  trade  of  des- 
troying cattle  for  the  sake  of  their  hides.     The 

.  plains  were  presently  infested  by  these  men,  who 
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Uve  only  on  the  misfortunes  of  society.  Cattle 
were  found  on  all  sides  strípped  of  theír  hides, 
and  abandoned  to  the  voracity  of  birds  of  prey. 
The  propríetors  invoked  the  authority  of  the  laws, 
the  protection  of  .Government,  and  the  assistance 
of  the  public  forcé.  Their  complaints  were 
heardy  decrees  were  issued,  and  orders  given, 
but  the  failure  of  execution  assured  impunity  to 
the  offenders,  and  increased  their  number. 

The  port  of  Barcelona  has  had  a  very  active 
commerce  of  thíB  kind  ever  since  1795.  From  it 
is  ezported  great  part  of  the  produce  of  those 
vast  steppes,  which  extend  from  the  south  side 
of  the  chain  óf  the  coast  as  far  as  the  Orinoco. 
The  commercíal  industry  of  these  countries  de- 
pends  on  the  demand  in  the  great  and  little  West 
India  Islands,  for  salted  provisión,  oxen,  mules, 
and  horses.  The  coasts  of  Tierra  Firme  being 
opposite  to  those  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  at  a  dis- 
tance  of  tifteen  or  eighteen  days'  sail,  the  mer- 
chants  of  Havannah  prefer,  especially  in  time  of 
peace,  drawing  their  provisión  from  the  port  of 
Barcelona,  to  the  risk  of  a  long  voyage  in  ano- 
tber  hemisphere,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata.  Of  a  black  population  amounting  to* 
1,S00,000,  which  the  archipelago  of  the  West 
India  Islands  now  contains,  Cuba  alone  has  more 
than  230,000  slaves,*   who  are  fed  with  vege- 

*  The  debates  in  the  Cortes  of  Cádiz,  on  the  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade,  led  the  Consulado  of  the  Havannah  to  make 
an  accurate  inquiry,  in  1811,  into  the  population  of  the  island 
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ables»  salt  provisión,  and  dríed  iSsh.  Every 
^essel  that  trades  in  salt  meat,  or  tasajo,  from 
Elerra  firme,  carries  20,000  or  30,000  arrobas, 
he  sale  price  of  which  is  more  than  45,000 
liastres.  The  situation  of  Barcelona  is  singularly 
idvantageous  for  the  trade  in  cattle.  The  ani- 
ñáis have  only  three  days*  journey  from  the 
Janos  to  the  port,  while  it  requires  eight  or  nine 
[ays  to  reach  Cumana,  on  account  of  the  chain  of 
noimtains  of  the  Brigantin  and  the  Imposible, 
iccording  to  the  best  information  Humboldt 
!Ould  obtain,  8000  mules  were  embarked  at  Bar- 
dona,  6000  at  Porto  Cavello,  and  3000  at  Caru- 
lano  in  1799  and  1800,  for  the  Spanish,  English, 
tnd  French  islands.  He  says,  "  I  am  ignorant 
\f  the  precise  exportation  of  ^urburatai.  Coro, 
md  the  mouths  of  the  Guarapiche  and  the  Ori- 
loco ;  but  I  believe,  notwithstanding  the  causes 
jiat  have  diminished  the  quántity  of  cattle  in 
be  Llanos  of  Cumana,  Barcelona,  and  Caracas, 
hose  immense  steppes  did  not  furnish  less  at  that 
^eríod  than  30,000  mules  a-year  for  the  West 
india  trade/'  Estimating  each  mulé  at  twenty- 
ive  piastres,  (the  cost  price),  we  find  that  this 
)ranch  of  trade  alone  produces  nearly  3,700,000 
ranos,  without  reckoning  the  profits  on  the  freight 
)f  the  vessels.  M.  Depons,  in  general  very  exact 
n  his  statístical  computations,  estímates  them  at 

»f  Cuba.  'It  was  found  to  contain  600,000  souls,  of  whom 
S74,000  were  whites,  1 14,000  free  men  of  colour,  and  212,000 
Segco  «laves. 
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of  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  surrounded  them. 
From  these  they  received  every  indulgence  which 
was  compatible  with  their  situation.  Tbe  facility 
with  which  their  re^uests  were  grantedj,  the  eager- 
ness  with  which  their  principies  were  adopted, 
the  veneration  with  M^hich  they  were  looked  upon 
as  the  martyrs  of  liberty  and  the  victims  of  des- 
potism,  not  only  led  them  to  hope  for  the  means 
of  escape  from  their  confinement,  but  likewise 
imboldened  them  to  promúlgate  their  opihions 
with  the  prospect  of  better  success  in  Venezuela 
than  they  had  met  with  in  Spain. 

Froselytes  of  all  classes^  of  all  colours,  of  all 
conditioñs,  eagerly  inlisted  themselves,  and  the 
principies  of  liberty  were  gaining  ground  apace, 
when  suddenly  the  whole  plot  was  discovered  to 
lile  Government.  It  immediately  gave  orders 
that  all  those  mentioned  in  the  denunciation 
should  be  instantly  arrested.  The  two  principal 
movers  in  the  enterprise  made  their  escape.  One 
of  them,  named  Gual,  (son  of  Don  Matheo  Gual, 
who  defended  La  Guayra  so  resolutely  in  1743 
against  the  English  under  Admiral  Knowles),  was 
a  Creóle,  and  had  been  a  captain  in  the  troops  of 
the  Une,  but  was  now  retired  from  the  service : 
the  other,  España,  was  corregidor  of  the  village  of 
Macuto,  near  La  Guayra.  Some  of  the  conspira- 
tors  presented  themselves  to  profít  by  the  pardon 
which  the  Audiencia  had  ofíered  to  those  who 
should  declare  their  guilt.  Unfortunately  for 
these  poor  men,  it  was  neither  so  generous  ñor 
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30  unconditíonal  as  had  been  promised.  Thus 
uiother  of  those  infractions  of  their  íaith  was 
ulded  to  the  many  which  already  tamished  the 
Spanish  ñame. 

From  the  interrogatoríes  which  the  accused 
inderwent,  and  from  the  depositlons  of  the  wít- 
lesses,  it  clearly  appeared,  that  the  intention  of 
jrual  and  his  associates  was  to  destroy  the  exist- 
Dg  government,  and  establish  upon  its  ruins  á 
ilepublic ;  to  abjure  the  sovereignty  of  Spain,  and 
o  proclaim  independence.  IJiey  were  to  cor- 
upt  the  troops,  seize  the  chiefe,  take  every  pre- 
raution  that  prudence  could  díctate  ío  ensure  the 
uccess  of  their  enterprise,  and  then  invite  the 
ither  provinces  to  foUow  their  example. 

The  number  of  persons  who  were  either  ac- 
cused or  informed  against,  amounted  to  JS.  Of 
hese,  7  ^ere  condemned  to  death ;  some.  to  the 
ralleys  or  temporary  imprisonment ;  and  the  rest, 
tgainst  whom  the  proofs  were  very  slight,  were 
lent  to  Spain  to  be  disposed  of  as  the  King  should  • 
lirect 

Thus  fell  to  the  ground  the  conspiracy  of  La 
juayra.  Although  it  failed  in  its  ultímate  object, 
t  will  remain  an  unquestionable  monument  of  the 
iberal  and  enlightened  views  of  its  projector. 
When  we  consider  the  disadvantages  under  which 
le  laboured,  and  the  difficulties  which  he  had  to 
iurmount,  we  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  bold- 
less  with  which  he  attempted,  the  sagacity  with 
^faich  he  planned,  and  the  ardour  of  his  love  for 
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Uberty,  which  unfortunately  overlooked  all  thi 
obstacles  tbat  stood  in  the  way  of  bis  success. 

Although  the  immediate  ooosequences  resultifij 
firom  the  success  of  GuaPs  enterprise  were  for  thc 
momeut  averted  by  the  energeüc  measures  pur 
sued  by  tbe  Spanish  Government  upon  the  dis- 
covery  of  tbe  plot,  yet  there  still  remained  a  part} 
^nioQg  whom  the  principjies  of  liberty  whicb  Gual 
professed,  had  made  too  deep  an  ioipressiou  to  be 
easily  effaced.  To  assist  tbis  revolutionary  spiíit, 
W  expedition  from  the  United  States  was  fítted 
Qut  by  General  Miranda  in  the  year  1806. 

Before  we  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  thú 
expedition  9  a  slight  biographical  sketcb  of  tbe 
previous  Ufe  and  pursuits  of  the  man  in  whose 
breast  tbe  scheme  of  South  American  emaocipa- 
tion,  if  not  first  conceived,  appears  to  have  been 
first  Qiatured,  wili  not,  it  is  hoped^  be  mispUced 
here^  or  be  unacceptable  tx)  our  readers. 

Francisco  de  Miranda  was  a  native  of  Canacas. 
.  and  was  descended  from  one  of  tbe  principal  fa- 
milies  there.  He  repaired,  at  the  early  age  oí 
sevei;iteen,  to  the  court  of  Spáin,  and  by  tbe  in- 
fluence  of  bis  family  obtained  a  captain's  com- 
mission  in  tbe  Spanish  army.  When  France  and 
Spaiipi  determined .  to  take  a  share  in  the  war 
V^hicli  Great  Britain  was  then  waging  with  her 
revoltéd  colonie$,  young  ]V(Iiranda  was  in  that  part 
of  the  Spa.nish  army  which  was  destined  to  €0- 
operate  witb  the  Fre^ch.  It  was  during  tiáiá 
canipaign  in  America,  where  the  cause  of  iihetty 
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^»^as  tbe  object  of  all  men's  zeal  and  eDthusigsfiif 
¿n  a  country  the  situation  of  wbich  in  so  m^f^y 
-respects  re&embled  his  own»  that  liie  design  of 
^mancipating  his  native  country  first  presented 
Itself  to  his  view.  So  deeply  was  this  impresskm- 
üxed  upon  his  mind,  that,  fromthat  period,  to  this 
€>ne  object  he  dedicated  the  whole  of  his  lifé,  and 
^was  the  prime  mover  of  every  scheme  proposed 
^or  ihe  emaxicipatioQ  of  the  Spánish  coloníes  ín 
America. 

At  the  termination  of  the  American  war,  he 

9-etired  from  the  Spanish  aervíce,  havíng  deter- 

xnined.  to  visit  the  most  enÜghtened  nations  ia 

Europa,  in  order  to  draw  from  them  such  instriie- 

^n  as  migfat  be  beneficial  to  his  native  couotiT. 

Por  thia  purpose  he  repmred  to  Great  Britaw» 

where,  even  at  that  early  period,   he   and  his 

cause  attracted  considerable  aotice.    From  Groajt 

Britam  he  proceeded  to  Prussia,  Austria,  ItaljTt 

Greece,  and  even  to  Turkey.    Thence  he  went  to 

^  Russia,  where  he  was  introduced  to  the  Empresa 

by  Erince  Potemkin,  to  whom,  as  a  Spaniard 

travceSing  in  search  of  kaowledge,  and  improved 

by  jft,  he  appeared  in  the  light  of  a  phenomeacfi. 

She  ps?essed  him  much  to  remain  m  Russia.   Whea 

Miranda,  in  reply,  informad  her  of  the  plans  jhe 

faad  fbrmed  for  the  independence  of  his  country, 

she  manifested  the  strongest  interest  in  the  ac- 

compliahment  of  the  scheme,  and  assured  him,  ia 

case  of  success,  of  her  readiness  to  suppoit  the 

independence  of  South  América. 
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It  was  after  this  tour  through  Europe,  that,  on 
his  retum  to  England  by  way  of  France,  he  was 
introduced  to  Mr  Pitt  by  his  friend  Govemor 
Pownal,  when  he  proposed  that  plan,  of  which 
Spain  prevented  the  execution  by  her  submission 
on  the  question  at  issue. 

When  the  prospect  of  assistance  from  England 
was  thus  closed  opon  him  for  an  indefinite  períod, 
and  the  first  dáwn  of  liberty  in  France  was  at- 
tracting  the  attention  of  the  curious  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  Miranda  determined  to  visít 
that  country,  in  order  to  obtain,  if  possible,  some 
assistance  towards  establishing»  for  the  sojuthem 
part  of  America,  that  liberty  which  France  had 
been  so  instrumental  in  procuríng  for  the  north- 
em.  Through  his  companions  in  arms,  whom  he 
had  known  in  America,  he  was  speedily  brought 
into  cohnexion  with  the  great  men  at  the  head  of 
affairs;  apd,  when  Revolutionary  France  first 
drew  the  sword,  he  was  prevaiied  on,  and  aocept- 
ed  a  coromand  in  her  armies. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  the  Republican 
leaders  first  conceived  the  plan  of  revolutionizing 
Spain  and  her  colonies.  Although  this  plan 
was  splendid  in  the  extreme,  and  sufiicient  to 
dazzle  the  mind  of  a  man  of  ordinary  ambitíon; 
yet  was  it  discouraged  and  finally  renounced  by 
means  of  Miranda,  who  began  to  perceive  that 
the  French  Revolution  was  proceeding  too  íast 
and  too  far. 

Some  few  month3'  añer  this  occurrenee,  the 
reign  of  Robespierre  began  ;  and  Miranda,  with 
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many  other  virtuous  men,  uvas  tbrown  into  a  dua- 
geon,  and  very  narrowly  escaped  the  guillotine. 
After  the  death  of  Robespierre,  he  might  still 
faave  become  a  leading  man  in  the  Revoiution, 
and  was  offered  a  command  in  the  army.  His 
answer  was,'  that  althoiigh  he  had  fought  for 
liberty,  he  would  not  fight  for  conquest ;  -  and, 
provided  France  would  establish  a  free  and  mo- 
dérate govemment,  and  retire  within  her  ahcient 
limits,  he  would  still  willingly  fight  for  her  againat 
all  her  enemies. 

About  this  period,  Miranda  was  met  by  some 
deputies  from  México,  and  other  provinces  of 
South  America,  who  had  repaired  to  Europe,  to 
concert  with  him  the  measures  best  adapted  to 
promote  the  independence  of  their  country.  It 
ivas  accordingly  decided,  that  he  should  repair  to 
England  with  such  offers  to  the  Brítish  Govern- 
ment, as  should  induce  them,  it  was  hoped,  to 
grant  the  assistance  which  was  necessary.to  the 
attainment  of  their  wishes. 

The  proposal  was  transmitted  to  Mr  Pitt,  who 
acceded  to  it  with  alacrity.  The  outline  of  the 
proceedings  was  agreed  upon ;  and  the  agree- 
tnent  of  the  United  States  to  furnish  10,000  men, 
«irhile  the  British  Government  should  furnish  the 
noney  and  ships,  was  ali  that  was  wanting  to  com- 
plete this  desirable  plan.  The  President,  Adams, 
declined  transmitting  an  immediate  answer :  The 
consequence  was,  it  was  again  postponed. 

In  the  beginning  of.1801,  during  Lord  Sid- 
mouth's  administration,   the  project  was  again 
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revived*  The  forms  of  government  to  be  recom- 
mended  to  the  provinces  of  South  America,  were 
considered  and  approved ;  the  plans  of  military 
operations  sketched  and  arranged ;  and  all  the 
preparations  for  the  expedition  far  advanced, 
when  the  preliminaries  of  the  peace  of  Amiens 
were  signed,  and  the  measure  delayed  till  ano- 
ther  opportunity. 

When  war  was  declared  against  France  ín 
1803,  the  operations  against  South  America 
formed  one  of  the  principal  designs  of  ministers ; 
and  measures  were  taken  to  put  them  in  execu- 
tíon,  the  moment  the  peace  that  then  subsisted 
between  England  and  Spain  should  be  broken. 
This  event  did  not  occur  till  1804,  when  Mr  Fitt 
was  again  at  the  head  of  the  administration.  The 
measure  was  now  prosecuted  with  zeal ;  and  Sir 
flome  Popham  and  Lord  Melville  were  bnsily 
employed  in  arranging  the  whole  details  of  proce- 
dure,  when  the  project  was  again  disconcerted  by 
the  change  of  affairs  in  Europe. 

Wearied  with  these  repeated  disappointments^ 
and  earnestly  solicited  by  the  exiles  from  the  pro^ 
vinces  of  Santa  Fé  and  Caracas  resident  in  th^ 
United  States,  General  Miranda  was  prevaílec^ 
npon  to  quit  his  residence  in  this  country,  an^ 
make  an  attempt  through  the  médium  of  Ameri^ 
ca  alone*     Although  he  had  no  hope  at  that  tím^ 
cf  receiving  any  active  assistance  from  the  BritisI» 
Government,  .still  they  gave  him  the  security^ 
that  no  body  of  French  or  Spanish  troops  shoulc^ 
be  allowed  to  cross  the  Atlantic. 
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Under  these  circuiiistances,  he  was  induced  to 
hope  that  a  very  small  forcé,  just  sufficient  to 
keep  in  awe  the  troops  stationed  in  the  Spantsh 
garrísons,  and  to  afibrd  some  appearance  of  secu- 
rity  to  the  people,  would  be  required  to  effect  his 
purpose ;  and  he  was  not  without  hopes,  that  on 
account  of  the  disputes  at  that  time  subsisting  be- 
tween  Spain  and  the  United  States,  he  should  not 
long  remain  without  all  the  assistance  from  the 
latter  that  was  necessary.  Upon  his  arrival  in 
America,  he  had  the  mortification  to  find,  that  the 
disputes  upon  the  subject  of  Louisiana  had  been 
compromised,  and  that  he  must  not  expect  that 
any  assistance  would  be  publicly  given  frora  that 
quarter. 

The  General,  urged  by  the  ardour  inspired  in- 
to  great  minds  by  great  designs,  instead  of  sink- 
ing  tmder  the  repeated  mortifications  and  disap- 
pointments  which  he  had  experíenced  in  his 
endeavours  to  libérate  his  native  country,  seem- 
ed  to  acquire  íresh  vigour  and  elasticity,  the 
more  bis  means  diminished,  and  his  resources 
were  curtailed.  He  at  length  induced  Mr  Og- 
den,  a  merchant  of  New  York,  to  fit  out  an  arm- 
ed  vessel,  the  Leander,  Captain  Lewis,  with  two 
hundred  young  men  of  gréat  respectability,  who 
had  volunteered  their  services,  to  proceed  with. 
her  to  San  Domingo,  there  to  be  joined  by  the 
Emperor,  commanded  by  another  Captain  Lewis, 
brother  to  the  Captain  of  the  Leander. 

Although  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
urged  by  the  repeated  solicitations  of  the  French 
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and  Spanish  ambassadors,  thought  proper,  íd  or- 
der  to  excúlpate  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  those 
two  Govemments,  to  order  the  prosecution  of  Mr 
Ogden  and  Colonel  Snmith,  a  zealous  friend  of 
the  cause  of  General  Miranda,  on  the  plea,  that 
the  equipment  of  the  Leander  was  unauthorízed 
and  illegal;  yet  it  carne  out  upon  trial,  to  the 
conviction  of  the  jury,  who  thereupon  acquitted 
the  parties,  that  the  Government  was  privy  to  all 
the  proceedings,  and,  by  never  so  much  as  whis- 
pering  their  disapprobation,  appQ^red  of  necessity 
to  him  and  to  his  agents  to  favour,  although  they 
might  deem  it  impolitic  openly  to  countenance, 
their  proceedings. 

The  first  consequences  of  this  trial  were  very 
injurióos  to  the  ultímate  success  of  Miranda's  ex- 
pedition ;  for  the  Cap  tai  n  of  the  Emperor  having 
heard  of  the  trial  instituted  against  the  parties 
above  mentioned,  absolutely  refused  to  proceed  on 
its  destination.    It  then  became  necessary,  instead 
of  the  Emperor,  to  engage  two  small  schooners. 
The  General,  although  cruelly  disappointed  in 
not  being  joined  by  the  Emperor,  an.armed  sbip 
of  thirty  guns,  still  determined  to  prosecute  his 
plan,  and  for  that  purpose  proceeded  on  his  voy- 
age  to  the  coast  of  Caracas,  where,  as  he  suppos- 
ed  that  the  Spanish  Government  was  still  igno^ 
rant  of  his  movements,  he  hoped  to  effect  his 
landiíig  without  opposition.     But  the   Spanish 
ambassador  having  obtained  intelligence  of  the 
destination  of  the  squadron,  had  sent  advice  of  it 
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to  the  Govenior  of  Caracas,  and  Miranda,  ínstead 
of  meeting  with  friends  as  he  had  expected,  had 
the  mortifícation  to  find  that  the  necessary  mea- 
sures  had  been  taken  for  defence.  Here  his  two 
schooners  unfortunateiy  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
guarda-costas,  Avhich  had  been  stationed  there  for 
the  protection  of  the  coast. 

Under  these  trying  circumstances,  Miranda 
letermined  to  bear  away  for  Trinidad,  in  order  to 
procure  from  Admiral  Cochrane,  who  was  then 
x^mmanding  upon  that  station,  a  British  auxiliary 
Parce.  The  admiral  instantly  compUed  with  the 
^neral's  request,  and  ordered  some  sloops  and 
^un-boats  to  accompany  him  in  the  expedition. 

Thus  reinforced,  the  general  set  sail  on  the 
24th  of  July  1806,  for  the  coast  of  Caracas,  with 
bis  fleet,  now  consisting  of  íiíleen  vessels  in  all, 
having  on  board  about  500  officers  and  men,  all 
^olunteers.  On  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  August 
liis  little  army  eíFected  its  landing  at  a  place  called 
La  Vela  de  Coro,  But  some  delay  having  taken 
place  in  the  disembarkation,  the  enemy  had  time 
to  spread  the  alarm,  and  take  measures  for  their 
Jefence.  About  500  Spanish  soldiers  and  700 
[ndians  made  some  sUght  resistance,  and  then  fled 
n  all  directions.  Two  forts,  and  upwards  of 
twenty  guns  stationed  to  protect  the  post  of  La 
Vela,  surrendered  with  all  their  stores  and  ammu- 
nition.  Having  secured  the  friendly  dispositioii 
Df  the  inhabitants  of  La  Vela  de  Coro,  amounting 
to  about  3000,  General  Miranda  determined  to 
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proceed  to  the  city  of  Coro,  sitúate  about  15 
miles  up  the  country,  and  containing  a  popula» 
tion  of  12,0ÍX).  He  entered  Coro  before  day- 
break  next  morning. 

From  Vela  de  Coro  the' general  issued  a  pro- 
clamation,  which  breathed  the  purest  sentíments 
of  aíFection  and  good-will  towards  the  inhabitants 
of  those  countries.  The  principies  and  views 
which  influenced  the  Colombian  army,  were  se- 
verally  unfolded  in  various  proclamations,  and  in 
letters  to  the  city  council  of  Coro»  and  the  bishóp 
of  Merida,  who  had  retired  to  Buena  Vista,  and 
with  whom  General  Miranda  kept  up  a  secret 
correspondence  for  several  days.  The  smallness 
of  his  forcé,  however,  prevented  confidence  in 
success,  and  the  people  dreaded  the  vengeance  of 
the  Spanish  Government  in  the  event  of  a  defeat 
The  general  having  heard  that  a  body  of  troops 
were  coUecting  to  oppose  him,  determined  to 
evacúate  Coro,  and  remove  his  head-quart^s  to 
the  sea-shore. 

Thence  he  dispatched  an  officer  to  the  admiráis 
upon  the  Jamaica  station,  representing  the  abso* 
lute  necessity  of  a  forcé  sufficient  to  give  conS-' 
dence  to  the  American  people,  and  requesting  it 
might  be  sent  without  delay.  Sir  Eyre  Coote  and 
Admiral  Dacres  regretted  that  it  was  not  in'their 
power  to  send  him  that  succour  which  his  inten- 
tions  demanded,  as  they  had  received  no  oflBcial 
instmctions  from  home  for  that  purpose.  Admiral 
Dacres  gave  orders  to  his  cruisers,  however,  to 
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afibrd  him  every  possible  protectíon.  Captain 
Ledlie  returned  with  this  answer  to  Miranda»  who» 
afler  haviog  dispatched  him  to  Jamaica,  had  re- 
tired  to  Aruba»  with  the  intention  of  seizing  upon 
the  strong  post  of  Rio  de  la  Hacha,  there  to  main- 
tain  himself  till  succours  should  arríve. 

Soon  after  this,  however,  Admiral  Cochrane 
aent  him  a  ship  of  the  line  and  two  frigates,  with 
reiterated  assurances  of  support  But,  in  the 
mean  time,  erroneous  reports  having  reached  the 
West  Indies,  that  preliminaries  of  peace  had  been 
signed  by  Lord  Lauderdale  at  París,  and  it  being 
likewise  intimated  that  Admiral  Cochrane  would 
in  that  case  be  obliged  to  withdraw  hÍ3  forcé. 
General  Miranda  found  himself  under  the  neces- 
úty  of  evacuating  the  Spanish  Main,  and  retiríng 
to  Trinidad. 

Had  General  Miranda  met  with  a  suitable  co- 
operation  from  the  British  forcé,  as  he  had  reason 
to  expect,  his  success,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt, 
would  have  been  complete.  His  whole  views  and 
principies  were  calculated  to  gain  the  entire  con- 
fidence  of  the  people ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  would  have  been  readily  afibrded,  had  he 
been  accompa,nied  with  a  forcé  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect  them  from  any  adverse  consequences. 

A  wríter  in  the  Annual  Register  for  1807»  from 
whom  we  have  deríved  considerable  assistance  in 
our  account  of  this  expedition  of  General  Miranda, 
olyerves,  in  allusion  to  the  honcwrable  and  dis- 
interested  conduct  of  the  commander  of  the  ex- 
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pedition, — ^^  The  grand  design  in  which  he  and 
his  worthy  companions  were  engaged,  was  not 
marred  and  disgraced  by  any  selfish  and  disho- 
nourable  motives  of  personal  gain.  On  the  con- 
trary,  his  cbief  care  was  to  direct  the  views  cí 
his  oñicers  and  men  to  the  grandeur  and  glory  of 
the  object  before  them»  and  to  inspire  them  with 
a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  constantly  observing 
a  suitable  conduct  towards  the  people  whom  they 
had  come  to  emancipate ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
he  used  all  possible  means  to  convince  his  coun- 
trymen  of  the  beneficence  of  his  views,  as  well  as 
of  the  equitable  and  concihatory  means  by  which 
he  hoped  to  obtain  them," 

During  the  year  1807»  nothing  material  trans- 
pired  to  forward  the  separation  of  these  provinces 
from  the  dominión  of  Spain.  Not  that  the  people 
were  by  any  means  satisfied  with  the  condition  in 
which  they  were  placed ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
were  highiy  discontented,  and  were  constantly 
transmitting  details  of  their  grievances  to  the 
mother-country  with  petitions  for  redress.  These 
the  court  of  Madrid  knew  perfectly  well  how  to 
evade ;  and  the  peculiar  situation  in  which  the 
Creóles  or  natives  of  the  country  were  placed, 
from  the  jealousy  of  the  Spanish  Government,  pre- 
vented  them  from  undertaking  any  more  fordble 
measures. 

From  Great  Brítain,  to  whom  they  had  always 

looked  up  as  the  power  from  whom  they  wer^  to 

•obtain  the  foreign  assistance  which  would  be 
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cessaiy  for  them  towards  thé  establishment  of 
eir  liberty,  they  could  expect  no  aid  at  that 
oment  For  although  a  Brítish  forcé  made  its 
ipearance  in  another  quarter  of  South  America, 
ider  the  comtnand  of  General  Whitelocke,  still 
\  progress  was  marked  with  conduct  so  very 
Serent  írom  that  of  a  íríendly  power,  as  to  leave 
)  very  strong  inducements  in  the  inhabitants  of 
at  country  to  trust  to  the  generosity  of  the 
ritish  nation. 

How  long  this  state  of  things  might  have  con- 
Qued,  it  is  impossible  for  us  at  the  present  period 
»  determine»  had  not  the  extraordinary  invasión 
^  Spain  by  Napoleón  Bonaparte  loosened  those 
es  which  united  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  to 
lose  of  the  Oíd  World,  and  which,  together  with 
le  effects  which  the  late  expedition  of  Miranda 
lid  the  preceding  cónspiracy  of  Gual,  had  made 
pon  the  minds  of  the  Creóles,  roused  them  from 
lat  state  of  apathy  in  which  they  had  languished 
)r  three  centuries,  and  gave  rise  to  a  Revolution 
nparalleled  in  the  annals  of  history. 

In  the  forlorn  state  in  which  Spain  found  lier- 
úf  in  consequence  of  the  arrangements  made  at 
íayonne  in  1808,  those  provinces  which  were 
ill  unoccupied  by  the  French,  formed  for  them- 
3lves  assemblies,  denominated  Juntas,  which  as- 
luned,  in  their  ^severa!  distrícts,  the  supreme 
uthority.  Among  these,  the  Junta  of  Seville, 
siking  the  appellation  of  Junta  Suprema  y  Gober- 
ativa  de  España  y  de  Indias,  sent  deputies  to 
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every  part  of  South  America,  wbo»  tbe  better  to 
succeed  in  their  plans,  affirmed,  tbat  the  Junta  of 
Seville  was  acknowledged  and  obeyed  throughout 
Spain,  and  required  a  similar  acknowledgmeot  of 
its  authoríty  in  America.  At  the  same  time,  the . 
regency  established  by  King  Ferdinand  at  Ma- 
drid, previous  to  his  departure  for  Bayonne,  like« 
wise  sent  deputies  to  require  the  same  acknow* 
ledgment  of  its  superior  power  in  America.  Even 
the  Junta  of  Asturias  required  a  similar  acknow- 
ledgment  of  its  superiorífy,  and  denied  the  autho- 
rity  of  that  of  Seville, 

Here  then  was  the  moment  at  last  anived  fin; 
America  to  assert  that  freedom,  the  attainment 
of  which  she  had  so  lately  sought  in  vain.  To 
US  of  the  present  day,  it  seems  unaccountable 
how  she  could  permit  to  pass  so  favourable  an 
opportunity  for  the  emancipation  of  the  New 
World.  The  only  reason  by  which  it  has  e?cr 
been  attempted  to  explain  this  extraordinaiy  oon- 
duct  (and  weak  and  'futile  enough  it  is),  is,  that 
they  were  so  paralyzed  with  surprise  at  the  uqexp 
peded  and  novel  circumstances  in  which  they 
were. placed,  so  moved  with  compassion  at  the 
lamentable  condition  of  the  Royal  family,  and 
even  so  fuU  of  admiration  for  the  noble  struggie 
which  the  Spanish  nation  was  making  for  their 
liberty,  that  they  lost  the  happy  moment  when 
they  might  easily  have  secured  the  quiet  posses- 
sion  of  their  own. 

The  conduct  of  the  American  gqvemors  at  Úas 
period,  forms  a  wonderful  contrast  wifii  that  of 
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;he  American  people.  With  the  exception  of 
he  Viceroy  of  México,  all  were  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge  and  transfer  their  allegiance  to  Bonaparte» 
iccording  to  the  decree  signed  by  the  Council  of 
:be  Indies.  The  Amerícans  alone  opposed  this 
lecree :  they  publicly  burnt  the  proclamations 
lent  oiit  by  Bonaparte»  and  expelled  his  agents. 

Some  months  after  this  public  testimonial  of 
ÚiéíT  afiectioii  to  the  mother-country  had  taken 
place,  several  of  the  most  considerable  families 
in  Caracas  presented  a  petition  to  the  Captain- 
Geoeral,  requesting  him  to  elect  a  Junta  similar 
to  those  in  Spain.  The  reason  they  alleged  was, 
the  intemal  coromotions  in  Spain ;  but,  although 
the  principies  on  which  the  petition  was  drawn 
up  were  perfectly  legal,  the  petitioners  were  ar* 
rested.  Among  the  subscribers  were  the  Marquis 
del  Toro,  the  Marquis  de  Casa  León,  the  Count 
de  Tobar,  Count  Xavier,  and  many  others. 
Though  arrested,  they  were  soon  aflter  released. 

During  these  transactions  in  America,  the  pro- 
vincial Juntas  in  Spain  had  agreed  to  send  de* 
puties  in  order  to  form  a  general  assembly,  which 
should  take  the  command  of  the  nation  ;  and  al- 
though, by  the  laws  of  Spain,  a  regency  should 
have  been  appointed  in  lieu  of  this  Junta  Central, 
stíU  its  authoríty  was  acknowledged,  and  so  power- 
fiílly  supported  by  the  colonies  in  South  America, 
that  upwards  of  ninety  miliions  of  dollars  wére 
remitted  to  it  previous  to  the  beginning  of  1810. 

In  the  mean  time^  Quito,  one  of  the  provinces 
comprehended  under  \^hat  was  formerly  deno- 
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minated  the  Viceroyalty  of  New  Grenada,  con- 
sidering  the  Península  too  feeble  to  free  itself 
from  the  dominión  of  the  French,  and  wisbing 
to  provide  for  its  own  security,  determined  upen 
establishing  a  sepárate  government,  which  it  ac- 
cordingly  did  on  the  lOth  of  August  1809. 

Upon  hearing  of  these  occurrences  taking 
place,  the  viceroy  of  New  Grenada,  Don  A. 
Amar,  determined  to  convoke  a  Junta,  consisting 
of  the  most  respectable  persons  in  Santa  Fé  de 
Bogotá,  under  the  pretence  of  asking  their  ad- 
vice.  The  Junta  assembled  in  the  vicero/s 
palace  on  the  7th  of  September  1809,  and  the 
general  voice  was  not  only  in  favour  of  the  Junta 
of  Quito,  but  they  likewise  declared,  that  a  simi- 
lar assembly,  which  should  recognize  the  autho- 
rity  of  the  Junta  Central,  and  should  act  in  con- 
cert  with  the  viceroy,  was  equally  desirable  in 
Santa  Fé, 

The  viceroy,  whose  real  design  was  to  discover 
those  who  were  disafiected  to  the  present  govern- 
ment, dismissed  the  Junta,  appointed  it  to  meet 
on  the  llth  of  the  same  month,  and,  as  he  was 
deaf,  requested  that  ¿very  member  should  bring 
his  vote  in  writing,  The  appointed  day  arrived ; 
the  guards  of  the  palace  were  doubled  ;  and  the 
people  of  Santa  Fé  were  surprísed  to  see  the 
military  preparations  made  by  the  viceroy,  The 
Jiínta  met ;  and  notwithstanding  all  this  military 
pomp,  every  member  presented  his  written  vote, 
which  added  no  inconsiderable  weight  to  the 
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>pinions  expressed  by  the  membera  in  this  fírst 
>unta.  Many  of  the  speeches  in  these  assemblies 
were  remarkable  for  the  freedom  and  energy 
with  which  they  were  delivered.  At  this  períod 
Lt  was  that  Torres,  Gutiérrez,  Padilla,  Moreno, 
md  others,  first  breathed  those  sentiments  of  puré 
patriotism  for  which  their  ñames  were  aflerwards 
}o  much  celebraled. 

'  In  the  mean  time,  the  viceroy  of  Santa  Fé  de- 
termined,  by  forcé  of  arms,  to  put  down  the  Junta 
of  Quito  ;  and  while  he  proceeded  on  the  north, 
Abascal,  the  viceroy  of  Perú,  advanced  on  the 
south,  to  co-operate  for  the  same  purpose.  After 
some  slight  skirmishes,  the  defenders  of  the  Junta 
were  overpowered,  and  the  govemment  dissolved. 
Previously  to  their  submission,  they  received  an 
assurance  from  the  Spanish  president,  Count 
Ruiz  de  Castillo,  that  all  past  events  should  be 
buried  in  oblivion.  Regardless,  however,  of  this 
promise,  a  great  number  of  the  patriots  were 
arrested ;  and  in  the  following  year,  under  the 
pretence  of  an  alarm  given  by  the  soldiers,  were 
massacred  in  príson ;  and  the  troops  of  Lima, 
stationed  there  to  preserve  order,  were  aliowed 
to  pillage  at  pleasure. 

Intelligence  of  these  events  soon  reached  the 
Junta  Central.  The  news  of  the  disafiection  which 
was  rapidly  spreading  throughout  the  provinces, 
had  long  preceded  it.  The  declarations  of  attach- 
ment  to  the  mother-country,  which  the  Amerícans 
had  so  oñen  made,  and  which  were  no  doubt 
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sincere»  were  met  with  no  corresponding  plam  oí 
reform  for  the  colonies. 

They  accordingly  began  to  grow  weary  of  tfaeir 
dependence  upon  a  government,  which  contented- 
ly  saw  them  making  the  greatest  sacrífices  in  its 
behalf,  without  taking  a  single  step  to  protect 
them  against  the  intolerable  oppressions  they 
were  sufiering  from  the  rapacity  of  the  Spaniards, 
who  exclusively  enjoyed  all  the  public  employ- 
ments. 

The  news  of  the  dispersión  of  the  Central  Junta, 
and  the  subsequent  illegal  election  of  a  r^encyi 
arñving  shortly  aílér,  the  inhabitants  of  Cai:acas, 
convinced  that  there  remained  no  hopes  of  any 
accommodation  with  the  Captain-Greneral  Empa-* 
ran,  who  requíred  a  blind  submission  to  every 
specíes  of  govemment  emanating  from  Spain, 
nominated  deputies,  who,  togeth^  with  the  mu- 
nicipality  of  Caracas,  assumed  the  reins  of  go- 
vemment on  the  19th  of  April  1810,  taking  the 
appellation  of  the  Supreme  Junta,  makitaining 
the  rights  of  Ferdinand  VIL 

The  iirst  acts  of  the  new  Government  were  to 
seize  the  persons  of  the  Captain-General  and  the 
members  of  the  Audiencia,  who  were  immedíately 
sent  to  the  United  States.  They  decreed,  that 
the  alcabalúy  the  tribute  paid  by  the  Indians,  and 
the  slave-trade,  should  be  abolished ;  that  ireedom 
of  commerce,  agriculture,  &c.  should  be  esta- 
blished  ;  and  that  these  political  changes  should 
he  published  throughout  the  provincés»  and  made 
known  to  the  English  Government. 
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InteUigence  of  these  occurrences  havlng  spread 
through  the  whole  of  Caracas,  all  excepting 
Maracaibo  and  Coro  formed  Juntas,  in  imitation 
of  the  capital.  The  Junta  of  Guayana  at  first 
acknowledged  the  Supreme  Junta  of  Caracas,  but 
afterwards,  through  the  preponderance  of  Spanish 
influence  in  the  Junta,  renounced  allegiance  to 
it,  and  recognized  the  Regency  of  Cádiz.  The 
Juntas  of  Varínas  and  Cumana  sent  their  deputies 
to  Caracas.  They  did  not,  however,  acknow- 
ledge  the  Supreme  Junta,  but  insisted  upon  a 
Creneral  Congress  being  assembled.  Don  Fernan- 
do Miyares,  govemor  of  Maracaibo,  resisted  the 
innovations  at  Caracas,  and  ill-treated  the  depu- 
ties who  had  been  sent  to  him  by  the  new  Govem- . 
ment»  They  were  afterwards  imprísoned  by 
CevaDos,  the  commandant  of  Coro,  and  thrown 
into  the  dungeons  of  Porto  Rico,  whence  they 
were  afterwards  released  at  the  intercession  of 
SiT  Alexander  Cochrane. 

The  Supreme  Junta  of  Caracas  immediately 
informed  the  Regency  of  the  changes  which  had 
taken  place  ;  and,  in  a  letter  to  the  Marquis  de  las 
Hermazas,  minister  in  Spain,  informed  it  of  the 
reasons  which  had  induced  them  to  make  these. 
They  moreover  cordially  ofiered  every  assistance 
that  it  was  in  their  power  to  afford,  to  aid  Spain 
in  expelling  the  French. 

This  conduct  served  only  to  irrítate  the  Re- 
gency, to  whom  these  innovations  appeared  in 
the  ligfat  of  rebellion;   and  they  immediately 
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issued  a  decree»  bearing  date  lOth  of  August 
1810,  in  which  they  declared  their  determination 
•*  to  use  every  means  to  stop  the  evil  in  its  orígiD, 
and  prevent  its  progress,'*  For  this  purpose, 
they  declared  all  the  ports  in  the  possession  of 
the  new  Government  in  a  state  of  blockade»  and 
sent  Don  N,  Corta- Varria,  with  the  title  of  Gk 
misionado  Regio,  to  Porto  Rico,  invested  with 
full  power  to  reduce  the  province  of  Venezuela 
to  its  former  subjection. 

He  began  by  fírst  addressing  the  people  of  Ca- 
racas, exhorting  them  to  dissolve  the  Junta,  and 
promising,  upon  its  dissolution,  that  the  com- 
plaints  of  the  people  should  be  redressed.  Find- 
ing  that  this  address  had  no  eíTect,  he  had  re- 
course  to  spies  and  emissaríes,  whom  he  dispatch* 
ed  throughout  the  country,  in  order  to  effecta 
counter-revolution. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Supreme  Junta,  foresee- 
ing  the  disagreeable  consequences  which  migbt 
result  from  the  opposition  shewn  by  the  govemor 
of  Maracaibo,  who  had  been  nominated  Captaio- 
General  by  the  Regency,  determined  to  send 
some  troops  under  the  command  of  the  Marquis 
del  Toro,  to  prevent  any  molestation  on  the  part 
of  Miyares,  General  del  Toro  at  first  entered 
into  correspondence  with  the  governor  of  Mara- 
caibo, endeavouring  to  persuade  him  to  make 
common  cause  with  the  rest  of  Venezuela.  Find- 
ing  this  useless,  and  observing  the  vast  accession 
of  forcé  which  he  obtained,  owing  to  the  emigra* 
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ion  from  the  neigbbouríng  provinces,  the  MajT^ 
[uis  acquainted  the  Supremo  Junta  of  his  inten- 
ion  of  attacking  the  department  of  Coro,  and  of 
he  advantages  which  would  result  thereírom  in 
ase  of  success.  To  this  the  Junta  of  Caracas 
greed,  and  the  Marquis  entered  the  department 
f  Coro  the  lOth  of  November  1810.  At  first 
e  met  with  success;  but  having  neglected  to 
tation  forces  to  preserve  his  communicatíon  with 
]!aracasy  whence  he  deríved  his  supplies,  his  pro* 
isions  were  cut  off,  and  the  Marquis  was  obliged 
o  make  his  retreat,  which  he  accompUshed  with 
lonsiderable  difficulfy. 

^  General  Miranda,  ever  attentive  to  what  he 
íonceived  to  be  the  welfare  of  his  country,  now 
letermined  again  to  make  an  attempt  for  its  in* 
lependence.  For  this  purpose  he  set  out  írom 
London  in  October  1810,  and  reached  the  shores 
>f  Caracas  some  months  aften  The  Junta,  who 
tt  that  time  carried  on  all  their  operatíons,  and 
)ublished  all  their  actions  in  the  ñame  of  Ferdi- 
land  VII.  had  given  instructions  to  their  depu- 
ies  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  Generalas  depar- 
;ure,  not  from  any  motives  of  dislike,  but  they 
N&íe  afiraid  that  their  reception  of  a  man  who 
lad  made  so  many  attempts  for  the  deli  verán  ce 
)f  his  country,  might  seem  in  contradiction  to 
that  modérate  conduct  which  they  wished  to  ob- 
serve towards  Spain. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention,  among  the  oc- 
currences  of  this  year,  an  attempt  by  the  British 
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Government  to  reconcUe  the  difference  subsisting 
between  the  Spanish  Regency  and  the  American 
Govemments.  Lord  Liverpool,  ón  the  S9th  June 
1810,  wrote  to  General  Layard,  govemor  of  Cu- 
ra9oa,  *^  that  hís  Britannic  Majesty  had  strong 
reasons  for  hoping,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Cara- 
cas would  acknoWledge  the  authority  of  the  Re- 
gency of  Spain/'  Shortly  after,  Colonel  Robert* 
son,  secretary  to  the  govemor,  was  dispatched  to 
Caracas,  apparently  with  the  design  of  prevailing 
with  the  Junta  to  reaUze  the  wisb  of  the  British 
minister ;  but  having  observed  the  general  dis- 
.content  which  .prevaíled  against  the  Spanish  Go- 
vernment, he  did  not  venture  to  make  known 
the  object  of  his  journey. 

Havmg  given  an  account  of  the  events  which 
passed  in  the  province  of  Caracas  during  the  year 
1810,  we  will  nqw  proceed  to  detail  the  occur- 
rences  which,  during  the  same  year,  agitated  the 
viceroyalty  of  New  Grenada. 

When  intelligence  was  received  at  Carthagena 
from  Spaín  of  the  dispersión  of  the  Central  Junta, 
various  disturbances  took  place  in  several  provin- 
ces  of  the  viceroyalty,  that  afibrded  an  opportu- 
nity  to  the  inhabitants  of  Santa  Fé,  which  they 
gladly  seized,  to  renounce  their  allegiance  to  the 
Spanish  governors,  and  establish  a  Junta.  This 
they  did  on  the  20th  of  July  1810.  The  Junta 
acknowledged  the  superiority  of  the  Regency  of 
Spain,  and  even  elected  the  governof  president ; 
but  being  alarmed  by  the  report  of  a  conspiracy 
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formed  by  him  and  the  members  of  the  Audien- 
cia, tbey  ordered  him,  his  lady»  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  members  of  the  Audiencia  to  be  ar- 
rested,  sent  to  Carthagena»  and  afterwards  to 
Spain.  The  authoríty  of  the  Regency  was  now 
disowned,  and  a  manifestó  was  published  inviting 
the  othér  provinces  to  send  their  deputies  to 
Santa  Fé»  in  order  to  delibérate  upon  the  best 
form  of  government  to  be  adopted  dunng  the 
captivity  of  the  King. 

The  provinces  of  Tunja»  Pamplona,  Casanare, 
Carthagena,  Socorro,  Antioquia,  Citara,  Neyva, 
and  Mariquita,  declared  in  favour  of  the  revolu- 
tion.  Santa  Martha  at  first  made  a  declaration  to 
the  same  effect,  though  she  was  induced  to  disown 
it  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  Junta,  and  the  formation  of  another  by  the 
Spaniards  in  a  popular  commotion  which  they  had 
raised,  and  which  was  entirely  devoted  to  their 
interests. 

In  the  níean  time.  Tacón,  govemor  of  Popayan, 
who,  contrary  to  the  opinión  of  the  people,  as  ex- 
pressed  in  the  popular  meeting  soiqe  time  before, 
was  averse  to  the  formation  of  a  popular  Junta, 
sissembled  an  army  to  attack  the  new  government 
of  Santa  Fé,  which  immediately  dispatched  some 
troops  under  the  command  of  A.  Baraya  to  check 
Tacón  in  his  career.  In  this  Baraya  succeeded, 
having  defeated.  Tacón  in  a  battle  which  was 
fought  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Palace,  near  the 
town  of  Popayan,  in  the  beginning  of  181L 
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On  the  19th  of  Septeraber  1810,  the  Junta  of 
Carthagena  published  a  manifestó,  to  prove  to  the 
provinces  the  advantages  that  would  result  to 
New  Grenada  frotn  the  establishtnent  of  a  federal 
government  This  manifestó  dwelt  particularly 
on  the  perfect  freedom  of  the  provinces  to  adopt 
any  form  of  government  they  pleased,  This 
reasoning  misled  the  inhabitants,  and  produced 
incalcuEdble  mischiefs  to  the  cause  of  indepen- 
dence,  as  it  was  the  means  of  disturbing  that 
unión  which  it  was  so  much  the  interest  of  the 
provinces  to  maintain.  Accordingly,  several  of 
the  departments  entertained  the  project  of  sepa- 
rating  themselves  from  their  provincial  capitals, 
and  forming  new  provinces  of  themselves.  Among 
these  were  San  Gil,  a  depaftment  of  Socorro, 
Girón  of  Pamplona,  and  Mompox  of  Carthagena ; 
and,  in  consequence,  Mompox  proceeded  to  form 
a  sepárate  Junta,  and  to  nomínate  deputies  to  the 
Congress  of  New  Grenada.  The  Government  of 
Carüiagena  opposed  Mompox,  and  -sent  an  expe- 
dition  under  N.  Ayos,  who  compelled  Mompox 
to  renew  her  former  allegiance  to  Carthagena  in 
January  1811. 

About  this  period,  the  Junta  of  Santa  Fé  feceiv- 
ed  an  embassy  from  that  of  Caracas,  and  a  treaty 
of  alliance  was  concluded  between  them» 

Some  of  the  members  nominated  by  the  pro- 
vinces to  compose  the  General  Congress,  had 
assembled  at  Bogotá  in  December  1810.  Among 
these  deputies  were  several  of  those  nominated 
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by  the  departments  which  wished  to  form  sepárate 
provinces,  to  the  legality  of  wbose  election  seve- 
ral  of  the  members  objected»  upon  the  score  of 
the  inconvenience  which  would  arisíe  frotn  sanc- 
tioning  these  innovationsí  tending  to  kíndle  a  civil 
war  between  the  provincial  capitals  and  the  pro- 
vinces,  and  mijltiplying  the  difficulties  they  now 
experienced  in  forming  a.  govemment  for  New 
Greoada.  In  these  objections  .the  Junta  acqui- 
€sced ;  and  they  agreed  to  suspend  th^ir  sittings 
for  the  present.    . 

Mompox  being  subdued  by  the  Junta  of 
Carthagena,  and  the  provinces  having  openly  de- 
clared  against  the  absurd  pretensions  of  the  de- 
partments,  the  dissensions  which  were  beginning 
to  pervade  the  provinces  were  appeased,  and  the 
Congress  assembled  a  second  time.  The  repre- 
sentatives  of  Pamplona,  Neyva,  Carthagena,  and  ^ 
Antíoquia,  concluded  a  federal  compact  at  Bogotá 
on  the  27th  of  November  181 1,  to  which  the  pro- 
vince  of  Cundinamarca,  of  which  Santa  Fé  is  the 
capital,  refused  to  accede.  The  Junta  of  Santa  Fé 
then  convened  an  assembly  of  the  .people,  which 
took  the  ñame  of  Colegio  Electoral  Constituyente, 
and  presented  to  the  province  a  constitution, 
which  was  ratiíied  by  an  assembly  empowered  for 
that  purpose  on  the  17th  of  April  181S. 

Tacón,  the  Spanish  governor  of  Popayan,  had 
íled  to  Los  Pastos  añer  his  defeat  at  Palace ;  and 
not  being  able  to  raise  suíiicient  troops  to  resist 
the  army  sent  from  Santa  Fé,  he  gave  liberty  to  ^1 
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those  slaves  (and  tbey  were  very  numerous  in 
Los  Pastos)  who  would  revolt  against  their  mas- 
ters.  This  army  was  still  not  formidable  enough 
lo  keep  the  íield,  but  wasobliged to retreat  to  the 
searcoast,  near  San  Buenaventura*  He  was  pur- 
sued  by  N.  Rodríguez,  who  succeeded  Baraya  in 
bis  command,  and  completely  dpfeated  by  bim 
near  Isquande  in  1811. 

We  have  already  descríbed,  among  occurrences 
of  the  ye^  1 809»  the  formation  of  the  Junta  of 
Quito,  and  its  subsequent  dissolution  by  the  com- 
bined  efforts  of  the  viceroys  of  New  Grenada  and 
Peni.  The  massacre  of  the  Sd  of  August  had  so 
exasperated  fhe  minds  of  the  people  of  Quito, 
that,  íbr  want  of  better  arms,  they  attacked  wiA 
knives  and  sticks  the  troops  from  Lima  who  fired 
upon  the  people.  The  result  would  have  been 
ruinous  to  the  Spaniards,  had  not  the  president, 
Count.  Ruiz  de  Castillo,  and  the  members  of  the 
Audiencia,  published  an  act  of  oblivion  in  favour 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  ordered  the  troops  of  Lima 
to  leave  the  city.  Montafar,  who  had  been  sent 
as  Comisionado  Regio  with  A.  Villavicencio  by 
the  Regency,  to  support*  their  authority  in  New 
Grenada,  and  who  had  come  too  late  to  be  of  any 
service  to  them,  took  advantage  of  the  fears  of 
the  Spanish  authorities  to  persuade  them  to  fonn 
a  Junta,  whose  president  wás  to  be  Ruiz  de  Cas- 
tillo. The  Regency  approved  of  this  Junta»  the 
oñly  such  approval  that  took  place,  but  nominat* 
e4  Molina  president. 
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It  is  now  necessary  that  we  should  return  to 
Caracas,  and  relate  the  afiairs  that  were  passing 
durÍDg  the  year  1811. 

The  meeting  of  the  Congress  took  place  accord- 
ing  to  the  regulátions  prescribed  by  the  Junta 
Suprema  on  the  Sd  of  March  1811.  Previous  to 
the  meeting,  a  committee  had  been  appointed, 
consistíng  of  Don  F.  X.  Ustariz,  Don  Fermín 
Paul,  General  Miranda,  Don  J.  Rosdo,  and 
others,  with  directions  to  form  a  constitution, 
which  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
Congress.  The  members  of  the  committee  met 
severa]  times,  with  the^  e^ception  of  General  . 
Miranda,  and  agreed  in  the  plan  of  a  provisional 
confederation.  Miranda  was  of  a  different  opi- 
nión ;  and  he  sent  a  plan  to  the  committee,  which 
he  had  intended  to  present  to  the  South  Ameri- 
cans  had  his  expedition  s^icceeded  in  180(>,  and 
which  differed  but  little  from  the  ancient  colonial 
govemment. 

This  circumstance  created  Miranda  many  ene- 
mies.  From  the  beginning,  his  influence  in  public 
a£&irs  had  been  feared,  although  his  talents  and 
virtues  were  held  in  the.highestestimation  by  the 
friends  of  independence.  Still  there  were  many 
who  could  not  conceive  that  Venezuela  could 
obtain  her  freedom,  without  rooting  out  every  oíd 
institution  that  reminded  them  of  their  former 
dependence. 

On  the  ^th  of  July  1811,  so(ne  of  the  members 
inade  a  motion  iri  the  Congress  for  discassing  the 
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proposition  of  declaring  Venezuela  independent 
of  Spain,  which  was  carried  oq  the  5th  of  July 
1811. 

On  the  llth  of  the  same  month  was  published 
the  Venezuelan  Act  of  lodependence,  which  was 
not  very  well  drawn  up,  and  is  therefore  not  in- 
serted  here. 

On  the  80th  of  the  same  month  was  published 
the  Manifestó  to  the  world»  by  the  Confederation 
of  Venezuela,  in  South  America,  of*  the  reasons 
on  which  she  has  founded  her  absoluto  indepen^ 
dence  of  Spain,  and  of  every  other  foreign  power 
.  whatever,  which  being  also  very  ill  drawn  up,  is 
here  omitted. 

About  thís  period,  the  Government  was  dis« 
turbed  by  alarms  of  a  conspiracy,  of  which  how- 
ever  timely  intelligence  was  received,  and  the 
principal  persons  suspepted  were  arrested. 

While  these  things  were  going  on  in  Caracas» 
some  Spaniards  obtained  possession  of  Valencia, 
which  was  garrisoned  by  a  few  troops,  the  inhabi* 
tants  of  which  were  disaffected  to  the  Congress. 
Troops  were  armed  and  embodied,  and  every 
preparation  made  to  resist  the  Government  of 
Caracas. 

The  Government  was  now  placed  in  a  very 
critical  situation.  Many  of  the  conspirators  were 
taken ;  but  they  ref used  to  discover  their  accom« 
plices.  They  cpuld  not  spare  troops  to  proceed 
against  Valencia;  for  then  Caracas  would  have 
been  leil  •  unprotected.    In  this  dilemma,  they 
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determined  to  caU  the  citizens  to  arms,  and  send 
General  Toro  to  Valencia.  He  was  shortly  after 
sücceeded  in  his  command  by  General  Miranda, 
who,  after  two  successive  attacks,  in  the  íirst  of 
whích  he  was  obliged  to  retiré,  sücceeded  in 
storming  and  taking  the  city.  Miranda  now 
offered  to  proceed  with  4000  men  against  Coro, 
which  still  held  out  for  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
Government  willingly  agreed  to  his  proposals; 
but  his  enemies,  who  were  irrítated  at  his  late 
successes,  tried  every  means  to  oppose  his  plans, 
in  which  they  were  too  eagerly  seconded  by  the 
Congress. 

The  Congress  now  tumed  all  their  attention  to 
the  fonnation*of  the  new  constitution.  The  ma- 
jority  were  decidedly  for  a  federal  government. 
In  order  to  ensure  its  adoption,  essays  were  in- 
serted  in  the  gazettes,  and  pamphlets  were  indus^ 
tríously  circulated,  to  prove  the  advantage  re- 
sulting  from  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
By  this  means  the  hopes  of  the  people  were  rais- 
ed ;  and  althougb  a  constitution  more  congenial 
to  the  habits  of  the  South  American  people,  and 
more  adapted  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
were  then  placed,  might  have  been  formed,  the 
prospect  of  attaining  a  degree  of  prosperity  equal  . 
to  that  enjoyed  by  the  United  States,  silenced 
every  argument  that  could  be  urged  against  itl 

After  many  months  of  continual  discussion,  the 
representative  of  Venezuela  offered  for  the  ap- 
probation  of  the  people,  olí  the  23d  of  December 
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1811»  the  protnised  constitutíon.  It  formed  a 
volume,  divided  into  nine  chapters.  In  the  íirst, 
the  Román  Catholic  religión  was  proposed  as  tbat 
of  the  State.  In  the  second,  the  Congress  was 
divided  into  twó  houses,  that  of  representatíves 
and  that  of  the  senate,  to  be  jointly  invested  with 
the  power  of  making  war  and  peace,  raising  ar- 
mies,  &c. :  the  election  of  the  representatíves  to 
be  made  by  the  electoral  coUegesj  that  of  the 
senate,  by  the  provincial  legislatures.  The.  third 
chapter  treated  of  the  executive  power,  to  be  vert- 
ed in  three  persons  to  be  chosen  by  the  electoral 
coUeges ;  and  these  persoñs  possessed  the  power 
of  nominating  generáis  to  the  army,  and  appoüit-'' 
ing  officers  to  whom  the  admínistration  and  col- 
lection  of  the  revenue  was  to  be  intrusted,  &c. 
The  fourth  chapter  treated  of  the  supreme  court 
of  justice,  which  was  to  judge  of  all  matters  re- 
lating  to  the  federal  compacts,  of  the  establish- 
ment  of  the  trial  by  jury,  &c.  The  fifth  deter- 
mined  the  limits  of  the  provincial  authoríties,  the 
mutual  guarantee  of  the  provinces  to  each  other, 
and  that  Guayana  and  Maracaibo  should  be  ad- 
mitted  into  the  confederacy,  as  soon  as  they  were 
free  from  Spain.  The  sixth  and  seventh  propos- 
ed  that  the  constitution  should  be  revised,  and 
receive  the  sanction  of  the  people.  The  eighth 
declared  the  sovereignty  of  man  j  the  rights  of 
man  in  society;  that  foreigners  of  any  nation 
should  be  received  into  Venezuela,  provided  they 
.  would  respect  the  natiónal  religión ;  that  the  use' 
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of  torture  should  be  abolished,  &c.    The  niñth 
and  last  was  devoted  to  general  subjects. 

Like  the  United  States,  the  Congress  set  apart 
a  territory  in  which  the  confederated  authoríties 
were  to  reside :  the  town  of  Valencia  was  fixed 
upon,  and  the  Congress  there  held  its  sessions  at 
the  beginning  of  March  1812. 

While  thesé  things  were  passing  in  America, 
the  greatest  indignation  and  resentment  at  the 
acts  of  the  colonial  govemment  pervaded  the 
minds  of  the  Regency  and  Cortes.  War  was  the 
prevailing  wish  of  the  Govemment ;  and  this  feel- 
ing  was  equally  prevalent  among  the  merchants 
of  Cádiz.  Troops  were  dispatched  to  Coro  and 
Santa  Martha,  although  at  that  time  they  were 
so  much  wanted  for  the'  defence  of  their  own 
country. 

The  English  Govemment  this  year  (1811) 
madé  another  attempt  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
between  Spain  and  her  colonies,  which  was  equal- 
ly ineffectual  with  the  preceding. 
.  Every  thing  prospered  at  this  períod  in  Cara^ 
cas.  The  Govemment  was  liked ;  the  military 
forcé  was  upon  a  respectable  footing;  and  the 
people  were  contented.  Commerce  flourished; 
and  'America  thought  .that  the  period  was  at  last 
arrived,  when  she  shbuld  reap  the  blessiogs  that 
invariably  accompany  the  possession  of  liberty, 
when  a  most  dreadful  earthquake,  on  Holy 
Thursday,  the  26th  of  March  1812^  laid  the 
whole  of  the  city  of  Caracas  in  ruins.    During  a 
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minute  and  iifty  seconds,  the  earth  was  convulsed 
in  every  directíon,  and  near  twenty  thousand  per- 
sons  períshed. 

Nothing  could  have  happened  more  unfortu- 
nately,  This  calamity,  which  at  another  period 
would  have  passed  as  a  mere  convulsicMi  of 
nature,.  was  eagerly  seized  hold  of  by  the  príests, 
who  had  been  deprived  by  the  constitution  of 
some  valuable  privileges,  which  rendered  them 
hostile  to  the  present  order  of  things ;  and  by  * 
them  it  was  construed  into  a  manifestation  of  di- 
vine displeasure  upon  those  .who  favoured  the  re- 
volution.  These  exhortations  failed  not  to  pro* 
duce  a  great  effect,  coupled  as  they  were  with 
the  circumstance  of  this  catastrophe  having  taken 
place  on  Holy  Thursdáy,  the  day  on  which  thcy 
had  renounced  their  allegíance  to  the  Spaoish 
Govemraent 

These  evils  were  aggravated  by  some  consider- 
able advantages  obtained  by  Monteverde,  the  Spa- 
'  nish  general,  which  led  to  the  reduction  of  Ca- . 
rora,  then  in  possession  of  the  patriota.  The 
troops  at  Barquisimeto  were  preparing  to  march 
against  them,  when  the  barracks  were  thrown 
down  by  the  earthquake,  many  of  the  sohliers 
buried  inthe  ruins,  and  their  commander  JÍnüm 
severely  wounded,  The  páper  money,  likewíse, 
which  the  Government  had  been  obliged  to  issue 
to  meet  the  pressing  exigencies  of  the  state,  had 
experienc(Bd  a  considerable  discredit  since  the 
eartbquake. 
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neet  these  etnergencics,  the  CoDgress  de« 
lá  to  havc  recourse  to  those  measures 
nre  general  ly  adopted  by  republics  in  diffi- 
oatioQs.  They  resolved  to  confer  on  some 
m  dictatorial  power.  They  immédiately 
i  upon  General  Miranda,  to  whom  they 
16  cotnmand  of  the  army,  and  authorized 
act  in  all  things  as  he  judged  most  for  the 
F  his  country. 

teverde,  in  the  mean  time,  reduced  Bar- 
ttOf  Araure,  and  San  Carlos;  these  two 
ices  being  extremely  important,  as  they 
nd  the  whole  of  those  vast  plains  whence 
xms  sitúate  in  the  mountainous  parta  of 
lela  receive  their  supplies  of  cattle.  He 
th  little  or  no  opposition ;  whole  bodies  of 
bríot  army  deserting  to  him  wherever  he 
da  appearance. 

d  the  troops  which  Varinas,  Cumana,  and. 
By  had  sent  against  Guayána,  have  been 
ed  against^Monteverde,  he  must  have  been 
led  to  retreat.  But  they  were  too  distant 
itelligence,  moreover,  of  the  victories  of 
^erde  so  dispiríted  them,  and  desertion  had 
'  made  such  haVock,  that  although  they 
pon  the  point  of  taking  Guayana,  they  re-i 
ithout  striking  any  blow  of  importance. 
Lnda  had  evacuated  Valencia,  and  had 
possession  of  a  strong  post  called  La  Ca« 
near  the  Lake  of  Valencia,  which  he  was. 
^r  obliged  to  give  up,  firom  the  treacheiy 
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of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  declared  for  tbe 
royalists,  and  ivho  had  showed  them  a  path  by 
which  tliey  might  avoid  the  deíile.  Miranda  in 
consequence  retreated  to  La  Victoria,  where  his 
van  wás  attacked  by  the  royalist  troops,  wbo 
were  repulsed  ivith  considerable  loss. 

Miranda's  judicious  conduct  was  beginning  to 
restore  order  at  Caracas,  and  discipline  in  the 
army,  when  Porto  Cavello  was  taken  possession^ 
of  by  some  Spaniards,  by  the  treachery  of  the  of- 
jScer  on  guard.    Colonel  Simón  Bolivar,  «who  was 
at  that  time  governor,  judging  it  imprudent  to 
make  an  attack  upon  the  fort,  set  sail  for  La 
Guayra  with  his  officers.     The  loss  of  this  fort 
was  of  injuríous  consequences  to  the  independent 
cause.  By  its  capture,  a  communication  was  op«i- 
ed  with  Coro  and  Porto  Rico,  whence  they  could 
receive  supplies,  which  before  they  had  been  ob- 
.  liged  to  draw  from  the  distance  of  150  leagbes. 

General  Miranda  perceiving  that  desertion  was 
daily  taking  place ;  that  the  coyntry  from  which 
Caracas  drew  her  supplies  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
royalists ;  that  his  army  was  inferior  in  number 
to  .that  of  Monteverde,  and  besides  was  indif- 
ferently  armed,  the  greatér  part  of  the  ^ns  and 
ammunition  having  been  buried  or  destroyed  in 
the  earthquake ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  Monte- 
verde, ;  in  addition  to  the  supplies  which  he  bad 
found  at  the  capture  of  Porto  Cavello,  was  abun- 
dantly  provided.  with  every  thin^,  .determined, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Executive  Powei>  to 
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propose  a  capitulation,  the  terms  of  ivhich  were 

agreed  to  by  Monteverde.    The  following  were 

the  artícles : —  .    ^ 

•  •        • 

!•  That  the  constitution  offered  by  the  Cortes 
to  the  Spanish  nation,  should  be  the  constitution 
of  Caracas. 

S.  That  no  one  was  to '  be  persecuted  on  ac- 
count  of  former  opinions. 

3.  That  all  private  property  was  to  be  held  sa- 
cred. 

4.  That  emigration  was  to  be  permitted  to  those 
who  wished  to  quit  Venezuela. 

Caracas  fell  in  consequence  again  into  the 
power  of  the  i'oyalists.  Miranda  and  many 
others  proceeded  to  La  Guayra,  intending  there 
to  embark  for  Carthagena. — Would  to  God  it  were 
in  our  power  to  throw  a  veil  over  the  succeeding 
transactions.  Suíiice  it  to  say,  that  Miranda,  who 
íbr  thixty  years  had  endeavoured  to  promote  the 
liberty  of  his  countrymen,  was  hy  those  country- 
men  seized  and  delivered  to  the  Spaníards,  who, 
in  d^nce  of  the  capitulation,  in  defiance  of  rights 
acknowledged  by  all  civili^ed  nations,  threw  him 
with  above  a  thousand  others  into  dungeons  at 
La  Guayra  and  Porto  Cavello.  Deaf  to  the  com- 
mon  dictates  of  liumanity,  they  chained  this  mar- 
tyr  to  the  cause  of  liberty  to  the  floor  of  the  pri- 
son  in  which  he  was  confined.  From  this  misery 
hQ  was  añerwards  released  at  the  intercession  of 
soma  British  officers.    He  was  then  removed  to 
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In  consequence  of  this  capitulation,  Cumana 
and  Barcelona  surrendered  to  Monteverde ;  and» 
to  crown  his  success  piore  completely,  he  received 
intelligence,  that  the  expeditíon  against  Guayana 
had  completely  failed.  About  the  same  períod» 
the  royalists  from  Maracaibo  obtained  possession 
of  the  departments  of*TruxiUo  and  Herida,  hav- 
ing  repeatedly  defeated  the  troops  ivhich,  under 
the  command  of  Paredes,  had  been  lefl  for  their 
defence, 

Thus  were  the  Spaniards  put  once  more  in  pos- 
session of  this  province  towards  the  end  of  August 
1812. 

We  will  now  recur  to  the  events  which  were 
passing  at  this  period  in  New  Grenada. 

This  province  was  disturbed  by  violent  commo- 
.  tions  occasioned  by  the  diíFerent  opinions  wbich 
prevailed  respecting  the  form  of  govemment 
which  would  be  best  adapted  to  the  viceroyalty. 
Lozano,  president  of  Cundinamarca,  was  inclined 
to  a  federal'form  of  government,  in  which  he  was 
opposed  by  the  Junta  of  Carthagena  and  the 
Congress.  Lozano  soon  after  resigned  his  sitúa- 
tion  as  president  of  Cundinamarca ;  in  which 
office  he  was  succeeded  by  A.  Nariño,  who  again 
disapproved  of  a  federal  govemment,  and  propos- 
ed  another  constitution  of  his  own.  To  this 
constitution  the  provinces  of  Mariquita,  Neyva, 
and  Socorro  assented ;  and  Tunja  was  upon  tbe 
point  of  doing  the  same,  when  a  división  of 
Nariño^s  troops,  under  the  command  lof  Baraya, 
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deserted  his  standard»  and  asserted  the  authority 
of  the  CoDgress,  which  ímmediately  transferred  its 
sessíoDs  to  Tunja.  ThLs  gave  rise  to  a  civil  war 
between  the  partisans  of  the  Congress,  and  those 
who  adhered  to  Nariño  in  the  beginning  of  181S. 

The  army  of  the  Congress,  under  the  command 
of  Baraya,  Ayala,  and  Ricaute,  defeated  Naríño's 
troops  at  Palo  Blanco,  in  the  province  of  Socorro ; 
and  the  agents  of  the  Congress  succeeded  in  de- 
taching  the  provinces  of  Mariquita  and  Neyva 
irom  Nariño.  These  successes  induced  the  Con- 
gress to  establish  their  sittings  permanently  at 
Neyva,  to  which  place  they  transferred  them  on 
the  4th  of  October  1812.  Naríño's  troops  were  a 
second  time  defeated  at  Ventaquemada,  and  the 
army  of  the  Congress  proceeded  to  besiege  Santa 
Fé  in  December  1812.  Naríño,  who  previous  to 
this  had  sent  in  his  resignation  of  the  presidency, 
which  the  national  representation  refused  to  ac- 
cept,  ofkred  to  surrender  the  city  and  retire  from 
New  Grenada,  provided  the  besiegers  wbuld  spare 
the  Uves  and  property  of  the  inhabitants ;  but 
they  insisted  upon  its  surrenderíng  at  discretion, 
and  upon  Naríño's  refusal,  they  stormed  the  city, 
when  they  were  completely  defeated  and  their 
army  dispersed.  To  record  this  signal  defeat,  a 
monument  was  erected  at  Santa  Fé,  in  the  quarter 
of  San  Victorino. 

Don  N.  Molina,  who  had  been  appointed  pre- 
sident  of  the  Junta  of  Quito  by  the  R^ency, 
entered  the  terrítory  of  Quito  at  the  head  of  the 
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troops  of  Lima»  which  had  withdrawn  from  Quito 
after  the  massacre  of  the  2d  of  AuguBt.  The 
Junta  of  Quito  reñised  to  allow  Molina  to  proceed 
unless  he  disbanded  his  army,  and  preferred  a 
complaint  to  the  Cortes»  who  immediately  ordered 
Molina  to  desist  This  he  reíused  to  do,  alleging 
the  pretext  so  often  made  use  of  by  the  Spaniards, 
that  the  order  had  been  procured  by  abreption 
and  subreption,  that  is,  by  false  argumenta  con- 
cealing  the  truth.  The  Junta  then  ordered  the 
army  which  it  had  raised  for  its  protection  against 
the  bishop  of  Cuen9a,  to  proceed  under  the  oom- 
mand  of  Montaíar,  who  was  entirely  defeated  by 
the  royalists  of  Cuen9a;  and  Don  N.  Montes^ 
who  succeeded  Molina,  entered  Quito  on  the  Gtb 
of  November,  laying  waste  all  before  him.  Not 
contented  with  the  mortality  which  this  occasioQ- 
ed^  he  dispatched  troops  after  the  bishop,  num» 
and  other  persons  who  had  taken  to  flight»  and  in 
the  mean  time  put  to  death  one  in  five  of  the  in- 
habitants  who  had  been  left  to  defend  the  dly. 
This  bloody  scene  is  described  by  Montes  himsdf 
in  a  letter  of  the  llth  of  November  to  the  gover- 
ñor  of  Guayaquil. 

Monteverde,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  conci' 
liate  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  hear- 
tily  tired  of  the  scenes  of  turbulence  and  revolu- 
tion  which  they  had  been  witnesses  of  for  these 
last  two  years,  thougbt  only  of  glutting  his  ven- 
geance.  Every  royalist  became  a  public  accuser ; 
and  the  greatest  crime  was  to  have  belonged  to 
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the  republican  party.  Every  prison  was  filled 
vitb  patriotB ;  other  buildings  were  converted 
into  prísons;  and  it  really  might  be  saíd  ivith 
some  appearance  of  truth,  that  the  whole  popula* 
tion  was  under  confinement.  These  severe  mea- 
sures  were  approved  of  by  the  Cortes  of  Spain^ 
and  Don  Juan  O'Donaju,  minister  of  war,  in  bis 
report  to  the  Cortes,  on  the  2d  of  October  1813, 
speaks  *'  of  the  indulgence  that  had  been  shown 
to  the  ínsurgents  of  Caracas." 

The  royalists  of  Santa  Martha  were  not  idle  at 
this  period.  They  determined  to  take  advantage 
of  the  disturbances  which  prevailed  amongst  the 
people  of  Carthagena,  on  account  of  the  circula- 
tion  of  the  paper  money,  and  the  stagnation  of 
oommerce,  arising  from  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
interior  provinces.  They  succeeded  in  taking 
possession  of  the  departments  of  Tolu  and  San 
Benitos.  These  successes  caused  great  alarm  at 
Cartíbagena,  which  was  much  heightened  by  the 
intelligence  received,  that  Venezuela  was  in  pos- 
session of  Monteverde,  and  that  a  civil  war  was 
raging  between  Nariño  and  the  Congress.— *An 
English  frígate,  the  Garland,  arrived  at  that  time 
with  proposals  on  behalf  of  Don  Benito  Peres,  the 
viceroy  appointed  by  the  Spanisb  Government, 
from  the  English  admiral  at  Jamaica,  who  offered 
the  Garland  to  convey  the  deputies  from  Cartha- 
gena  to  Panamá,  in  case  they  should  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  Carthagenian  Government. 
They  did ;  and  J.  M.  del  Real  and  G.  Pineres 
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were  appointed  to  treat  with  the  viceroy.  Thcf 
accordingly  embarked  for  Chagres»  thence  to  pro- 
ceed  to  Panamá.  When  they  arríved  there,  they 
were  immediately  put  into  confinement ;  and  it 
was  only  at  the  earnest  intercession  of  the  Brítish 
admiral  that  they  were  pennitted  to  embark,  after 
having  been  kept  eight  weeks  in  confinement. 

The  Government  of  Carthi^ena  were  deter- 
mined  to  employ  every  means  in  their  power  to 
oppose  the  Spaniards.  For  this  purpose,  they 
dispatched  Gutiérrez  Moreno  to  the  West  India 
Islands,  with  offers  of  letters  of  marque  to  those 
who  should  be  willing  to  equip  privateers  under 
their  flag.  He  succeeded  in  sending  to  Cartha- 
gena  many  officers  and  some  privateers,  whicb 
greatly  annoyed  the  Spanish  commerce  in  tbat 
quarter.  Their  army  was  disciplined  by  officers 
who  bad  emigrated  ñ*om  Caracas,  and  divided  in- 
to two  bodies,  one  of  which  was  commanded  by 
Cortes  Campomanes,  a  Spaniard;  the  other  l^ 
Labattu,  a  Frenchman.  Cortes  reconquered  the 
departments  of  Tolu  and  San  Benitos ;  and  La- 
battu  succeeded  in  dispossessing  the  Spaniards  of 
San  Antonio,  £1  Peñón,  Guaymaco,  and  otiier 
fortified  points  on  the  river  Magdalena.  He  like- 
wise  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  Santa 
Martha,  on  the  6th  of  January  181S.  It  was  in 
Labattu's  power  now  to  drive  the  royalists  firom 
the  province  of  Rio  de  la  Hacha,  which,  had  it 
been  effected,  would  have  Consolidated  the  power 
of  the  independenta  in  this  quarter ;  but  bis  con- 
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duct  towards  the  inhabitants  of  Santa  Martha  had 
been  so  impolitic,  that  they  revoltea  against  him, 
though  there  was  a  considerable  party  for  inde- 
pendence.  Instead  of  attempting  to  recover  and 
secure  his  conquest,  which  might  have  been  ef- 
fected  with  facility,  as  the  harbour  was  in  his 
possessioDy  with  a  considerable  naval  forcé,  he 
precipitately  embarked  for  Carthagena»  leaving  it 
in  possession  of  the  royalists»  who  had  now  re- 
ceived  reinforcements  from  Porto  Bello,  Havan- 
nah,  and  Maracaibo. 

The  Government  then  equipped  another  expe- 
dition  under  the  command  of  Chatillon,  a  French 
officer,  who  attacked  the  royalists  tft  Papares; 
but  was  repulsed,  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to 
death.  A  third  expedition  was  then  sent  under 
Labattu,  which  again  failed.  The  Government 
of  Carthagena  then  remained  satisfied  with  act- 
ing  on  the  defensive,  protecting  its  own  frontier, 
and  the  navigation  of  the  river  Magdalena,  which 
had  been  much  interrupted,  and  latterly  quite  in- 
tercepted  by  the  royalists. 

Samano,  who,  after  the  taking  of  Quito,  had 
been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Spanish 
araiy  by  Montes,  in  his  way  to  Santa  Fé  took 
the  town  of  Popayan.  The  royalists  of  Los  Pastos 
liad  previously  to  this  taken  prisoner  Don  J.  Cay- 
cedo,  president  of  the  Junta  of  Quito,  and  Ma- 
cauley,  a  North  American,  who  commanded  the 
army  of  Popayan,  together  with  many  others, 
who  were  all  shortly  añer  put  to  death,    The 
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Congress  of  New  Grenada  and  Naríño,  thou^ 
before  at  vañance,  were  unanimous  in  their  de- 
termination  of  resistance  to  the  royalistB ;  and 
their  united  troops,  which  amounted  to  8000 
men,  marched  to  meet  the  enemy,  under  the 
command  of  Nariño,  who  had  been  appointed 
dictator  for  that  purpose.  Nariño  routed  the 
Spaniards  in  the  battie  which  was  fought  in  £1 
Alto  del  Palacei  and  Samano  retreated  to  Tumbo ; 
whence,  having  been  reinforced  by  a  división  of 
his  army  which  had  not  engaged  in  the  late  battleí 
he  proceeded  to  Popayan,  and  encamped  his  army 
at  Calibio.  Nariño,  having  divided  his  army  into 
three  corps»  *immediately  attacked  the  Spaniards 
and  gave  them  a  signal  defeat.  Aymeríc  wai 
appointed  successor  to  Samano,  and  took  the 
command  of  the  army,  which  he  reinforced  witfa 
some  fresh  troops  he  had  brought  from  Quita 
Nariño  organized  a  popular  govemment,  and 
proceeded  to  Pastos. 

In  his  way  to  Pastos,  which  is  eighty  leaguei 
distant  from  Popayan,  Nariño  attacked  £1  Alto 
de  Juanambu,  Los  Tacines,  and  Aranda»  all  of 
which  places  he  successively  reduced,  though  not 
without  sustaining  considerable  loss.  Nariño  had 
nearly  reached  the  town  of  Pastos,  to  which  he 
was  advancing  at  the  head  of  one  división  of  his 
army,  when  the  enemy's  spies  spread  a  report 
among  the  remainder  of  the  army,  that  Nariño 
had  been  attacked,  defeated,  and  made  prisoner. 
This  caused  great  consternation  among  the  troops; 
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and  the  enemy  being  apprized  of  it,  sent  a  de- 
tachment  against  Nariño,  and  verified  the  former 
prematore  report,  by  making  him  prísoner.  This 
event  happened  in  the  month  of  June  1814,  and 
was  of  considerable  injury  to  the  independent 
army :  so  much  so,  that  ali  Don  J.  M.  Cabal's 
pradence  and  valour  with  difficulty  enabled  him 
to  eflfect  a  retreat  to  Popayan,  to  which  place  he 
was  closely  pursued  by  the  Spanish  troops  under 
Aymeiic. 

Don  A.  Nariño  is  one  of  those  ardent  lovers  of 
their  country  who  long  desired  and  endeavoured 
to  promote  its  independence.  His  opinions  and 
wishes,  too  íreely  expressed,  caused  his  imprison- 
ment  in  the  year  1794,  together  with  many  of 
his  friends,  distinguished  young  men  of  Santa  Fé 
de  Bogotá.  Duran,  Cabal,  Cortes,  Umana,  Na- 
riño, Zea,  (now  minister  from  Colombia  to  the 
courts  of  Europe),  and  others,  were  at  that  time 
sent  to  Spain  under  an  escort.  Nariño  made  his 
escape  in  the  very  act  of  landing  at  Cádiz,  and 
presented  himself  to  the  Government  at  Madrid. 
Notwithstanding  thls  act  of  submission,  Nariño 
was  going  again  to  be  put  under  arrest,  when  he 
again  escaped,  and  went  to  France ;  whence  he 
carne  to  £ngland,  where  he  arrived  at  the  very 
period  when  Mr  Pitt's  plan  for  separating  Tierra 
firme  from  the  Spanish  Government  was  in  con- 
templation,  in  1796.  Then  Nariño  retumed  to 
New  Grenada  incógnito^  with  the  view  of  carry- 
ing  it  into  eifect;  but  he  was  discovered,  and 
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confined  many  years,  during  which  he  suffered 
all  the  hardships  of  poverty,  cióse  impríscmineiit, 
&c.  He  at  last  regained  his  liberty,  on  conditioD 
he  should  not  quit  Santa  Fé,  and  shouid  always 
be  accompanied  by  a  soldier.  When  the  war  in 
Spaín  broke  out,  the  Government  of  Santa  Fé» 
t)eíng  afraid  of  his  uncomoion  powers  of  persua^ 
sion,  as  well  as  of  the  credit  he  possessed,  bad 
him  arrested,  and  ordered  him  to  be  sent  to  Car- 
thagena ;  but  Nariño  agaín  escaped,  and  went  to 
Santa  Martha.  There  he  was  discovered  by  a 
Spaniard,  who  acquainted  the  governor.  He 
immediately  had  the  former  orders  enforced»  and 
Nariño  was  thrown  into  the  dungeons  of  Boca 
Chica.  When  the  Revolution  took  place  he.  was 
released  ^  but  his  health  was  greatly  impaired, 
and  his  legs  had  suffered  much  from  the  fetters 
he  had  wom  during  his  confinement  It  is  won- 
derful  that  when  he  was  taken  prísoner  he  was 
not  executed,  as  almost  all  the  prisoners  were  at 
that  time ;  but  he  was  conducted  to  Quito,  thence 
to  Lima,  and  aflerwards  to  La  Carraca  io  Cádiz. 
Thence  he  was  released  at  the  time  of  the  late 
Revolution  in  Spain,  and  by  that  means  is  stQI 
enabled  to  devote  to  his  country  the  remainder 
of  a  life  which  has  been  unceasingly  employed  in 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  independence. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  narrative  of  the 
events  which  happened  in  Venezuela  during  the 
years  1813  and  1814.  The  inhabitants  were  so 
exaspérated  at  the  revengeíul  and  cruel  conduct 
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of  the  Spaniards,  that  they  determined  to  renew 
their  eflbrts  for  independence.  Cumana  was  the 
first  province  that  showed  the  example  of  resist- 
ance  to  the  intolerable  oppressions  of  Monteverde. 
Don  N.  Marino,  an  active  and  courageous  young 
man,  rallied  the  discontented,  and  took  the  town 
of  Maturin.  He  was  there  attacked  by  the 
Spaniards,  who  were  repulsed.  Monteverde  de- 
termined to  proceed  against  him  in  person,  and 
made  a  second  attack  in  the  beginning  of  April, 
in  which  he  was  completely  ^^feated. 

Don  Simón  Bolivar,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished  natives  of  Caracas,  had  obtained  írom 
the  Congress  of  New  Grenada  near  600  men ;  and 
with  these  he  crossed  the  Andes,  sitúate  near  the 
provinces  of  Tunja  and  Pamplona,  and  advanced 
to  the  Tachira,  the  boundary  of  New  Grenada, 
determined  if  possible  to  e£fect  the  deliverance  of 
his  country. 

As  Bolivar  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
characters  that  have  taken  part  in  the  Revolution 
of  Cdombia,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  intro- 
duce him  more  particularly  to  the  reader's  notice. 
Bolivar  went  to  Spain  in  the  early  part  of  his 
life,  and  was  among  the  very  few  Creóles  to 
whom  the  court  of  Madrid  granted  the  permissiojí 
of  visiting  France  and  Italy.  When  the  Revolu- 
tion took  place  in  Caracas,  he  was  commissioned 
by  the  Supreme  Junta  to  proceed  to  London,  to 
solidt  the  protection  of  the  Brítish  cabinet  for  the 
newly-formed  Government. 
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Upon  hÍ8  retum  to  Caracas,  Bolívar»  not  approv- 
ing  of  the  plan  of  policy  pursued  at  that  tíme  by 
the  CongresSi  declined  meddling  in  public  afiairs, 
and  lived  ín  great  retirement.  The  danger  tbat 
threatened  his  country  after  the  earthquake  called 
him  from  his  seclusion,  and  he  was  appointed  by 
Miranda  to  the  post  of  govemor  of  Porto  Cavello ; 
vhich  place  was  unfortunately  lost  while  under 
his  command.  The  capitulation  which  was  after* 
wards  concluded  by  Miranda  was  not  with  the 
approval  of  Bolivar ;.  and  a  short  time  after  the 
royalists  had  entered  Caracas,  he  obtained  a  pass- 
port  by  special  favour  from  Monteverde,  with 
which  he  embarked,  and  proceeded  to  Cura9oa. 
From  this  island  he  sailed  to  Carthagena,  wbere 
he  was  intrusted  by  the  Government  with  the 
command  of  one  división  of  the  troops.  Having 
freed  the  banks  of  the  Magdalena  irom  the  power 
of  the  royalists  in  181S,  he  took  the  road  to 
Ocaña.  At  the  same  time  he  sent  his  second  in 
command,  Colonel  Rivas,  to  Tanja,  where  the 
Congress  of  New  Grenada  was  then  sitting,  to  ask 
for  reinforcements  to  enable  him  to  penétrate 
into  Venezuela,  which  he  obtained. 

Bolivar  with  his  little  army  took  the  royalists 
by  surprise  at  Cúcuta,  and  routed  them.  Thence 
he  dispatched  N.  Briceño  with  some  officers  to 
Guadualito,  where  he  raised  a  body  of  cavalry, 
with  which  he  invaded  the  province  of  Varinas ; 
while  Bolivar  himself  took  possession  of  the  de- 
partment  of  Merida,  after  having  defeated  the 
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royalÍ8t8  it  La  Grita.  Bríceao  was  shorüy  after 
completdy  defeated»  and  himself  and  several  of 
his  officeiB  taken  piÍ9oners.  He  ^bb  soon  after 
executed  bj  Tiscar,  the  governor  of  Varinas  j  and 
eiglit  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  that 
town  were  shot,  being  accused  of  having  endea« 
voiired  to  facilítate  the  enterprise  of  Bríceño. 
This  conduct  exasperated  Bolívar,  who  from  that 
moment  resolved  to  retalíate  upon  bü  the  prísoners 
that  should  fall  in  hís  power.  The  war  henee» 
forward  went  by  the  ñame  of  the  war  of  death^— 
guerra  a  muerte. 

Bolívar  dívíded  hís  army,  whích  had  consíder- 
ably  augmentedy  and  was  daíly  íncreasing,  ínto 
two  bodíes,  one  of  whích  he  placed  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Rívas.  Both  corps  dírected 
their  march  towards  Caracas,  through  the  depart- 
ments  of  Truxíllo  and  Varinas.  The  royalísts 
were  beaten  ín  several  engagements,  and  at  Las- 
toguanes,  where  Monteverde  had  assembled  hís 
best  troops,  they  were  completely  defeated.  Thís 
victoiy  was  príncípally  owíng  to  the  desertíon  of 
JVÍonteverde's  cavalry.  The  Spanish  general  then 
^ithdrew  to  Puerto  Cabello  wíth  the  remnant  of . 
liis  troops.  Bolívar  lost  no  time,  but  ínstantly 
advanced  upon  Caracas,  where  the  inhabitants 
^nxiously  awaited  him  as  their  deliverer.  Fieno, 
the  Spanish  governor,  ín  the  mean  time  assembled 
a  Junta,  composed  of  the  Audiencia,  clergy,  aíid 
the  principal  officers  of  the  garríson,  who  decided 
\ipon  sending  commissioners  to  Bolívar.     The 
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commissioners  met  Bolívar  at  La  Victoria,  and  he 
accepted  the  treaty.  Añer  the  capitulation,  he 
promised  that  no  one  should  sufier  for  bis  former 
attachment  to  the  Spanish  Government,  and  that 
every  one  was  at  liberty  to  quit  Venezuela,  and 
withdraw  his  effects. 

The  following  proclamation,  dated  l6th  of  Au- 
gu8t  1813,  Was  published  a  few  days  añer  his 
entry  into  Caracas,  which  took  place  on  the  4th, 
containing  an  invitation  to  all  foreigners  to  enter 
into  the  service  of  the  Republic. 


Repüblic  of  Venezuela. 

Simón  Bolívar,  Brigadier-General  of  the  Union»  and 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  Army  destined  to  give  Liberty 
to  the  Provinces  of  Venezuela. 

The  ProvinceB  of  Venezuela  having  entered  a  second  time 
into  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberty  and  independence»  which 
was  momentaríly  usurped  from  them  by  a  handful  of  Spaniardit 
who  have  characterized  their  Government  with  horrid  crimea 
and  infamous  injustice,  in  which  was  included  that  of  robbing» 
persecuting,  and  banishing  those  distinguished  foreigners  who 
justly  meríted  the  protection  and  consideration  of  Govern- 
ment, in  our  first  political  transformation ;  and  as  the  condact 
of  a  free  people  ought  to  be  entirely  opposite  to  that  whidí 
has  been  observed  by  our  enemies,  who  have  been,  and  always 
will  be,  inimical  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  America,— 

I  have  accordingly  determined, 

Firitf  To  invite  again  all  foreigners,  of  whatever  nation  and 
profession  they  may  be,  to  come  and  establish  theoiselves  in 
tbese  provinces  under  the  immediate  protection  of  Goverament, 
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who  will  afibrd  it  lo  them  openly  and  frankly,  fully  persuaded 
that  the  fertility  of  our  soil,  iu  various  and  precious  produc- 
tíon8>  the  mildness  of  our  climate,  and  a  prudent  administra- 
tioD,  which  ynll  afford  them  personal  security  and  the  sacred 
rigfats  of  property,  ought  to  bestow  all  the  advantages  and 
Domforts  they  could  desire  in  their  own  conntríea : 

Secondly^  That  any  stranger  who  inlists  ander  our  ña%  to 
lefend  the  cause  of  líberty  and  independence,  is  declared  by 
'ight  a  citizen  of  Venezuela,  and  his  services  shall  be  recom- 
)en8ed  in  a  competent  mannen 

Given  at  Head-quarters»  Caracas ;  regístered  by  the  Secre- 
MXj  of  State  for  foreign  affiurs»  and  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the 
ftepublic,  16th  of  August  1813;  3d  of  the  Independence. 

Simón  Bolívar. 
Antonio  Munos  Tebar,  Secretary  of  State. 

Tbe  governor  of  Caracas»  m^ithout  waiting  for 
the  ratificatíon  of  the  treaty,  embarked  at  La 
Gruayra,  carrying  off  all  the  treasure,  both  public 
and  prívate,  that  he  could  coUect,  and  leaving  to 
the  mercy  of  the  conqueror  about  1500  Spaniards 
nrho  had  not  been  able  to  emigrate.  The  articles 
of  the  treaty  were  sent  to  Monteverde  at  Puerto 
Cabello,  who  refused  to  ratify  them,  ^^  because  it 
was  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  Spanish  na- 
tion  to  treat  with  insurgents." 

The  provinces  composíng  what  was  then  call- 
ed  the  Republic  of  Venezuela,  were  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  patriots ;  Marino  having  effected 
the  deliverance  of  the  eastem  provinces,  while  Bo* 
livar  liberated  those  of  the  west  Puerto  Cabello 
alone  remained  in  possession  of  the  Spaniards  to- 
wards  the  end  of  August  1813.    Bolívar  at  this 
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time  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  Monteverde,  to  pro- 
pose an  exchange  of  prísoners.  Although  the 
prísoners  in  Bolivar's  power  were  much  superior 
in  number  to  those  of  Monteverde,  still  the 
Spanísh  general  obstinately  persisted  in  refuaing 
to  treat  with  Bolívar. 

Monteverde  havíng  received  a  reinforcement 
of  1200  Spanísh  troops  from  Europe,  and  con- 
ceivíng  himself  sufficíently  strong  to  act  offen- 
ñvely,  attacked  the  patríots  at  Aguacaliente,  and 
was  completely  defeated.  Nearly  all  the  Spa- 
tiiards  were  kíUed  or  taken  prísoners ;  and  Mon* 
teverde  himself  was  severely  wounded  ín  the  ac- 
tion.  Hís  troops  retreated  to  Puerto  Cabello; 
and  Salomón  took  the  command  of  them,  in  con- 
sequence  of  Monteverde^s  wound. 

Bolívar  made  the  same  ofier  to  Salomón  which 
he  had  prevíously  made  to  Monteverde.  Salo- 
món, determíned  to  outdo  even  hís  predecessor  in 
breach  of  faith,  íraprísoned  the  messenger,  after 
having  loaded  hím  wíth  fetters,  ín  the  dungeons 
of  Puerto  Cabello.  Isueta,  hís  successor,  went 
still  farther :  to  prevent  the  besíegers  from  firing 
upon  hís  Une»  he  exposed  the  South  American 
prísoners  to  the  íire  of  their  batteríes,  and  in  the 
tiight  they  were  thrown  into  pontoons,  where 
nearly  fifty  at  one  time  died  of  suíTocation.  The 
besíegers  retalíated,  by  exposing  the  Spanish  prí- 
soners before  their  line  of  battle.  The  Spaniards 
then  conducted  four  Amerícan  prísoners  in  front 
of  the  patriot  encampment,  and  there  publicly 
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ahot  theflL  The  ñames  of  those  distinguÍBhed 
patriota  were.  Pellín,  Osorío,  Pointett  and  the 
generous  Manuel  Pulido.  This  necessarily  closed 
all  further  communication  between  the  contend- 
ing  partíes. 

The  garríson  of  Puerto  Cabello  still  held  out ; 
B¡ad  although  it  wanted  provisions,  they  would 
listen  to  no  terms  of  capitulation.  The  roy^ 
alists  of  Coroi  baving  been  reinforced  by  some 
troops  from  Puerto  Rico,  sallied  out  under  the 
ciHnmand  of  Cevallos,  and  defeated  the  patriots 
at  Barquiámeto  on  the  lOth  of  November.  Bo- 
lívar marched  confidently  against  theni,  and  de- 
feated them  Buccessively  at  Vigiríma,  Barbula,  and 
lastly  at  Araure  on  the  6th  of  December.  The 
battle  of  Barbula  cost  the  patriots  dear,  for  there 
they  lost  the  young  Girardot,  who  had  distin- 
gubbed  himself  greatly  in  the  fields  of  Palace,  of 
Ciicutat  of  Taguanes  in  Venezuela,  and  of  Bo^ 
gota  in  New  Grenada.  Bolívar,  then  named  £1 
Libertador  de  Venezuela,  ordered  an  annual 
mouming,  in  consideratíon  of  this  sad  loss ;  and 
a  pensión  was  assigned  to  the  family  of  Girardot 
for  ever. 

Bolívar,  when  he  invaded  Venezuela  under  the 
protection  of  the  Congress  of  New  Grenada,  had 
received  orders  to  re-establísh  the  Republícan 
Congress.  This  Bolívar  did  not  conceive  it  ad^ 
visable  to  do ;  and  the  country,  during  the  time  it 
was  in  possession  of  the  patriots,  remained  under 
a  mílítary  government     Although  Bolívar  never 
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availed  himself  improperly  of  the  power  he  po&» 
sessedi  thís  could  not  always  be  said  of  his  infe- 
rior officers.  The  very  best  military  govemment 
is  insupportable»  and  the  murmurs  against  it  were 
80  general,  that  in  order  to  quell  these  discontents, 
Bolívar  determined  to  con  vene  an  assembly  of  the 
magistrates,  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  municipa- 
lity,  coUeges»  board  of  trade,  and  idl  the  propríe- 
tors  of  landy  on  the  2d  of  January  1814.  To 
this  assembly  Bolívar  gave  an  account  of  his  ope- 
ratíons  and  íntentions  in  the  invasión  of  Vene- 
zuela, and  then  resigned  the  supreme  authoríty 
which  he  held.  He  was,  however,  reinvested  by 
the  assembly  with  the  dictatorial  power,  at  ibe 
suggestion  of  Don  C.  Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  ene  c^ 
the  firmest  supporters  of  the  independent  cause,' 
in  which  he  was  seconded  by  Don  A.  Rodríguez, 
president  of  the  municipality,  and  Don  Alzum, 
until  the  reunión  of  the  provinces  of  Venezuela 
to  those  of  New  Grenada  under  the  same  íbrm  of 
govemment. 

The  Spaniards  being  unable  to  subdue  the  pro- 
vince  of  Venezuela,  resolved  to  lay  waste  and 
destroy  it.  The  governor  of  Guayana,  and  tbe 
roya!  ctáeís  of  Puerto  Cabello,  resolved  tp  raise  the 
slaves  in  rebellion  against  their  masters.  To  ac- 
complish  this  scheme,  many  partisans  of  the  iS^ 
nish  Govemment  were  sent  into  the  interior  of 
the  country.  The  most  obnoxious  of  these  were 
Boves,  Vanez,  Rosette,  Puy,  and  Palomo.  The 
first  were  Spaniards ;  the  last  a  N^o,  who  had 
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been  outlawed  as  a  robber  and  assassin.  Boved 
and  Rosette  were  supplied  with  arms  and  ammii- 
nitíon  by  the  governor  of  Guayana,  and  were  thus 
enabled  to  carry  their  plan  into  effect  in  the  east- 
em  part  of  the  province  of  Caracas.  Puy  and 
Palomo  received  assistance  írom  the  govemors  of 
2oro,  Puerto  Cabello^  and  Maracaibo ;  and  the 
97estern  part  of  the  provinces  of  Caracas,  Varinas, 
!tferida,  and  Truxillo,  was  fixed  upon  for  their 
¡cene  of  action.  They  regularly  corresponded 
vith  the  Spanish  chiefs ;  and  some  of  their  letters 
ell  into  Bolivar's  hands,  who  by  that  means  dis- 
rovered  the  whole  plan. 

By  promising  liberty  to  all  the  slaves,  who  in 
/enezuela  amounted  to  near  seventy  thousand, 
uid  by  inlisting  all  those  vagabonds  who  chose 
:o  present  themselves,  which  in  a  country  but 
thinly  peopled,  and  which  had  been  engaged  in 
war  for  nearly  three  years,  were  very  numerous, 
a  body  of  men  was  easily  raised,  alarming  both 
from  their  number  and  ferocity.  By  their  means 
Puy  and  Palomo  subdued  Varinas,  Güanare,  and 
some  other  towns.  In  Varinas,  Puy  committed  an 
act  of  cruelty  which  we  will  relate  to  our  readers, 
in  order  to  show  the  spirit  with  which  he  and  his 
meñ  were  actuated.  After  the  battle  of  Araure, 
in  which  Cevallos  was  beaten,  a  división  of  Boli- 
var*s  army  marched  to  Varinas,  to  which  place 
Puy  bad  retired^  trembling  for  his  life.  He  bad 
ordered  fíve  hundred  and  seventy-four  persons 
whom  he  considered  as  disaífected,  to  be  arrested. 
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Of  these,  ñve  hundred  were  shot  without  any 
form  of  tríal,  when  one  of  Puy's  aid-de-catnps 
gave  the  alarm,  assertíng  tbat  the  republicana 
were  approacbing  the  town.  Puy  inquired  an- 
xiously  whether  he  should  have  time  to  execute 
the  remaining  seventy-four  prisoners?  The  aid- 
de-catnp  answered.  No ;  and  they  were  thus  saved. 
Some  time  after,  the  republicans  evacuated  Varí- 
ñas,  and  Puy  entered,  spreading  desolation  around 
him,  and  making  a  general  massacre  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. 

Boves  and  Rosette  directed  their  march  írom 
the  Orinoco  to  the  valleys  of  Tuy  and  Aragua. 
The  horrors  they  committed  in  their  progress  are 
hardly  credible,  and  future  ages  will  wonder  that 
such  monsters  could  have  existed  in  the  shape  of 
men.     In  an  extent  of  400  miles  from  the  banks 
of  the  Orinoco  to  the  environs  of  Caracas,  they 
did  not  spare  one  human  being,  but  butchered 
all  those  who  refused  to  join  them.     By  these 
desperate  means  they  raised  a  body  of  8000  men, 
only  50  of  whom  were  Europeans  and  Canaríans, 
a  few  men  of  colour,  and  the  rest  slaves.     They 
proceeded  like  a  torrent,  tbrowing  down  every 
thing  they  met  in  their  way.     Boves  took  posses- 
sion  of  ILá  Vittoria,  Ro^tte  of  Ocumare,  both 
wbich  towns  are  but  a  short  distance  írom  Cara- 
cas*    Yanez  and  Puy  having  conquered  Varínas, 
efiected  a  junction  with  Boves  and  Rosette  in 
the  beginning  of  February  1814. 

At  this  juncture  the  Spanish  prisoners  at  La 
Guayra  and  Caracas  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
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against  the  Government.  BoUvai'a  troaps  were 
few  compared  with  tboae  o£  the  enemj ;  and  he 
dared  not  cali  out  the  garrisons  of  La  Gruayra 
and  Caracas,  from  fear  of  the  prisoners  who  were 
confined  there,  and  from  a  dréad  that  the  alavés, 
who  were  but  too  well  disposed,  would  ríse  against 
their  masters.  Intelligence  of  the  massacre  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Ocumare,  three  of  whom  were 
murdered  in  the  church,  arrivmg  at  the  same 
time,  so  fired  with  mdignation  the  mind  of  Bolí- 
var, already  overpowered  by  the  agonizing  cares 
incidental  to  the  crítical  situation  in  which  he 
then  stood,  that  in  a  moment  of  irenzy  he  gave 
orders  for  the  execution  of  the  prisoners,  and 
nearly  800  men  were  Idlled  on  thís  occasion. 
When  information  of  tliese  executions  was  receiv- 
ed  by  the  governor  of  Puerto  Cabello,  all  the 
prisoners  then  in  his  possession  were  put  to  death. 

Bolívar  again  took  the  fíeld,  and  defeated  Boves 
at  La  Víttoría ;  Colonel  Rívaa  routed  Rosette  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tuy,  and  Yanez  was  killed  at 
Ovinos.  Boves  and  Rosette  soon  rallied  their 
forces,  and  again  marched  against  Caracas.  Mari- 
no, who  had  marched  from  Cumana  to  the  assist- 
ance  of  Bolivar,  and  had  joined  a  división  of  his 
troops  under  Montilla,  repulsed  the  royalists  at 
Boca  Chica.  A  few  days  before,  BoUvar  had  de^ 
feated  the  royalists  at  San  Mateo ;  and  these  two 
victories  obliged  the  royalists  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Valencia. 

After  these  losses,  Boves  retired  to  Los  Llanos ; 
and  Cevallos,  who  commanded  the  besieging  army 
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at  Valencia,  retreated  to  San  Carlos,  to  whicli 
Marino  pursued  him ;  but  having  been  repulsed 
in  an  attack  he  made  on  the  l6th  of  Apríl,  he 
retreated  to  Valencia.  Cagigal,  who  had  been 
appointed  Captain-General  of  Venezuela  in  roooi 
of  Monteverde,  brought  reinforcements  fromCoro, 
and  having  united  all  the  divisions  under  Cevallos, 
Calzada,  and  others,  advanced  towards  this  latter 
place,  with  the  intention  of  giving  the  indepen- 
dents  battle.  On  the  28th  of  May  1814  the  ar- 
mies  carne  to  action.  The  battle  was  maintained 
with  the  greatest  obstinacy  on  both  sides,  but  at 
last  the  advantage  turned  to  the  side  of  the  inde- 
pendents ;  the  royalists  were  entirely  routed,  they 
lost  a  large  store  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and 
left  500  men  on  the  fíeld  of  battle,  killed,  wound- 
ed,  or  taken  prisoners. 

Bolívar,  consideríng  himself  secure  in  the  po^^ 
session  of  Venezuela,  turned  his  attention  no^ 
towards  Coro  and  Los  Llanos;  hoping  by  th 
reduction  of  these  points  to  destroy  the  remain— ^ 
ing  hopes  of  the  royalists,  as  it  was  from  thesc^ 
places  that  the  Spaniards  drew  their  resources-^^^ 
For  this  purpose  Urdaneta  marched  against  Coro^^ 

with  five  hundred  men  ;  Marino  was  dispatched 

with  about  the  same  number  against  San  Fer — 
nando  de  Apure  in  Varinas ;  and  the  general  i 
chief  remained  with  the  third  part  of  his  army^ 
in  order  to  oppose  Boves,  who  had  been  at  th^ 
action  of  Carabobo,  and  who  was  advancing  witl» 
a   numerous   body  of  cavalry  against   Bolívar^ 
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Had  the  royalists  waíted  for  this  corps,  they 
might  probably  bave  gaíned  the  last  battle ;  and 
had  not  Bolívar  divíded  bis  troops»  Boves  would 
unquestíonably  bave  been  conquered  by  the 
patríots'  superiority  of  discipline. 

In  a  few  days  the  three  divisions  of  the  army 
were  far  distant  írom  each  othen  Bolívar  was 
successfuUy  attacked  by  Boves^  and  compelled, 
añer  many  hours'  hard  fíghting,  to  abandon  the 
field.  Cagigal  and  Calzada  having  rallied  some 
of  theír  dispersed  troops,  attacked  Maríno's  divi- 
sión, and  compelled  him,  having  cut  off  bis  com- 
munícation  wíth  Caracas,  to  retire  to  Cumana. 
When  Urdaneta  received  íntellígence  of  these 
defeats,  he  was  at  too  great  a  distance  to  be  able 
to  give  any  assistance  to  Caracas ;  he  therefore 
withdrew  wíth  bis  troops  to  Cúcuta,  on  the  fron- 
tiers  of  Santa  Fé. 

From  this  moroent  confusión  reigned  amongst 
the  patriots,  There  was  now  no  army  for  the 
protection  of  Caracas.  The  people  were  discon- 
tented  wíth  Bolívares  tnilítary  govemment,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Los  Llanos,  díspleased  wíth 
the  conduct  of  Don  J.  Campo  Elias,  who  had 
put  to  death  many  of  theír  countrymen  taken 
prisoners  in  a  preceding  engagement,  openly  es- 
poused  the  royal  cause.  The  siege  of  Puerto 
Cabello  was  raised ;  and  the  army  embarked  for 
Cumana,  whither  Bolívar  proceeded  wíth  the 
remnant  of  bis  troops,  attended  by  nearly  the 
whole  populatíon  of  Caracas,  who  dreadéd  the 
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barbarity  of  Boves  and  his  fdlowers.  Boves  ad- 
vaoced  to  Caracas  and  La  Guayra,  whicfa  sur- 
rendered  to  him  in  July  1814.  Valencia  still 
held  out,  and  the  royalists  laid  siege  to  it ;  but 
the  garrison  seeing  no  hopes  of  relief»  accepted 
the  terms  of  capitulation  ofiered  by  the  besiegers« 
Beíng  warned  against  the  want  of  faith  of  the 
royal  commanders,  they  desired  that  a  solemn 
mass  should  be  celebrated  before  the  two  anníes» 
and  that,  before  the  host,  the  royalist  general 
should  take  an  oath  to  comply  religiously  with 
the  tenas  of  the  capitulation.  This  being  done, 
the  town  was  delivered  up ;  and,  soon  aíler,  the 
republican  officers,  together  with  a  great  part 
the  sddiers,  were  shot ! 

Boves  pursued  and  carne  up  with  the  patriot 
army  in  Barcelona,  which  he  defeated  at  Ara.* 
guita.  Success  no  longer  attended  the  anns  of^ 
Bolívar ;  and  the  commander  of  his  flotilla,  station- 
ed  to  protect  the  coast,  refused  to  obey  his  orders. 
Consideríng  all  hope  lost,  he  embarked  with  some 
of  his  chosen  officers  for  Carthagena.  Rivas  and 
Bermudez,  with  some  few  troops,  separated  firom 
hiña,  and  repaired  to  Maturín.  There  they  woie 
soon  joíned  by  all  those  patriots  who  knew  they 
could  expect  no  quarter,  should  they  be  so  un- 
fortunate  as  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Spip 
niards.  They  were  there  attacked  by  Morales, 
and  afterwards  by  Boves,  who  were  both  re- 
pulsed  with  great  slaughter.  Rivas  and  Bermu* 
dez  obtained  many  advantages  over  the  royalists 
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in  subsequent  engagements,  but  the  royalists  suc- 
ceeded  at  last  in  conqueríog  them  at  Úrica  on  the 
5th  of  December  1814.  Maturin  then  fell  into 
their  power ;  but  they  had  to  deplore  the  loss  of 
their  íavourite  Boves*  Rivas  was  takea  prisoner 
axid  shot»  and  his  head  sent  to  Caracas^  where  it 
was  publicly  exhibited.  Bermudez  embarked  for 
the  island  of  Margarita,  where  he  maintained  the 
republican  government  until  the  arrival  of  the 
expedition  írom  Spain  under  the  command  of 
Morillo. 

This  expedition  consisted  of  10,000  men,  em- 
barked at  Cádiz  in  near  fiíly  transport  ships,  con- 
voyed  by  two  frigates.  This  armament  was  fitted 
out  by  the  beloved  Ferdinand,  who  had  been 
released  by  Bonaparte,  and  who  issued  a  decree 
in  June  1814,  commanding  the  Amerícans  to  lay 
down  their  arms.  All  hopes  of  reconciliatioa 
were  now  at  an  end ;  and  many  who  till  that 
period  had  supported  the  rights  of  Eerdinand 
VII.  now  perceived  that  there  was  no  prospect  of 
obtráiing  any  alleviation  of  their  gríevances — ^that 
there  was  no  alternative  but  slavéry  or  liberty— 
and  joined  the  standard  of  independence. 

Intelligence  of  the  retreat  of  the  army  of  Po- 
payan,  of  the  victories  of  Boves  against  the  repub- 
Ucans  of  Venezuela,  of  the  re-establishment  of 
King  Ferdinand  VIL  reached  the  Congress  of 
New  Grenada  about  the  same  time.  The  dangers 
tfaat  tíireatened  the  independence  of  America 
were  now  seen  in  their  true  cdiours ;  and  a  pro- 
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clamation  was  issued,  in  which,  after  having  re- 
capitulated  the  vicíssitudes  suíFered  by  the  armies 
of  the  Republics,  and  the  situation  of  military 
aíFairs  ín  New  Grenada,  the  Congress  called  upon 
the  people  to  use  their  utmost  exertions  to  repel 
the  Spaniardsy  who  would  reduce  them  to  that 
State  of  abject  slavery  from  which  they  had 
lately  so  happily  emerged.  This  document  bears 
date  Ist  September  1814. 

NotwLthstanding  the  present  crítical  state  of 
aíFairs,   Don   Bernardo  Alvarez,    who   had  suc- 
ceeded  Nariño  in  the  presidency  of  Cundinamar- 
ca,  stíU  persisted  in  refusing  to  accede  to  the 
confederacy»   although   his  refusal  considerably 
impeded  the   excellent  measures   the  Congress 
was  taking  for  the  defence  of  the  country.     Al- 
varez understanding  that  the  voice  of  the  people 
of  the  province  was  against  him,  agreed  to  send. 
deputies  to  treat  with  the  Congress  about  the^ 
unión  of  Santa  Fé.      A  treaty  was  concluded» 
which  Alvarez  refused  to  ratify.     He  then  pro- 
posed  an  alliance,  which  the  Congress  declined^ 
accepting. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1814  Bolivar  arrived^ 
at  Tunja,  where  the  Congress  then  held  its  ses- 
sions.     The  provinces  in  confederacy  with  each 
other,  which  acted  under  the  direction  of  the 
general  Government,  determined  to  compel  the 
province  of  Cundinamarca  to  submit  to  its  autho- 
rity.     That  división  of  the  army  of  Venezuela 
which  had  retired  to  Cúcuta  after  the  defeat  of 
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Bolívar  at  La  Puerta,  was  ordered  to  Tünja ;  and, 
being  there  reinforced,  marched  under  the  direc- 
tion  of  Bolívar,  in  December  1814,  against  Santa 
Fé.  The  city  was  stormed,  and  the  principal 
suburbs  were  in  Bolivar's  possession,  when  Alva- 
rez  accepted  the  capitulation  offered  him,  by 
which  it  was  agreed,  that  Cundinamarca  should 
join  the  confederated  provinces,  enjoying  the 
same  rights  and  privileges  they  possessed.  The 
Electoral  CoUege  then  assembled,  and  having  ra- 
tified  the  capitulation,  invited  the  Congress  to  fix 
its  residence  there,  which  it  soon  aíler  did. 

The  Congress  now  possessed  fuU  power.  They 
proceeded  to  pass  several  regulations,  to  enable 
them  to  proceed  more  vigorously  against  the 
Spaniards.  They  vested  the  executive  power  in 
three  persons,  nominated  by  the  Congress,  Don 
M.  R.  Torices,  Garcia  Rubria,  and  M.  Pey,  well 
known  for  their  republican  principies  and  distin- 
guished  talents.  They  likewise  issued  several 
decrees,  containing  provisions  for  the  election  of 
members  to  tlie  Congress,  &c.  together  with  other 
wise  ordinances  for  the  interior  econoray  of  the 
State. 

The  Congress  now  enjoyed  every  prospect  of 
future  prosperity.  Many  of  the  burdens  most 
oppressive  to  the  people  had  been  removed  ;  and 
the  peóple  were  pleased  with,  and  placed  confi-^ 
dence  in  the  wisdom  and  vigour  of  the  Govern- 
ment They  eagerly  contríbuted  with  their  per- 
sons and  property  to  assist  it ;  and  the  fríars  of 
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Saint  Dominic  gave  a  noble  example  of  patrioüsm» 
by  }delding  to  the  Government  a  great  part  of 
tfae  silver  which  they  had  been  coUecting  for 
yearS)  and  heaping  up  in  the  sanctuary  of  Cfai- 
quinquirá.  The  Congress,  to  prevent  the  in- 
trigues of  the  Spaniards»  decreed  their  expulsión 
from  the  confederated  ptx)vinces,  ieaving  to  them 
at  the  same  time  the  free  disposal  of  their  pro- 
perty. 

The  Congress  ordered  reinforcements  to  be 
sent  to  Cabal,  who,  with  the  army  of  Popayan, 
was  checking  the  progress  of  the  royalists.    Urda* 
neta  likewise  received  reinforcements  to  protect 
the  province  of  Pamplona,  which  the  royalists  of 
Maracaibo  had  oílen  attempted  to  subdue.    Santa 
Martha  was  the  third  territory  possessed  by  the 
royalists,  and  to  its  reduction  the  principal  atten- 
tion  of  the  confederation  was  addressed.      To 
have  possessed  Santa  Martha  would  have  enabled 
the  Congress  to  make  a  vigorous  resistance  to 
the  expedition  of  Morillo,   then   ñtting  out  at 
Cádiz,  should  it  be  destined  against  New  Grenada^ 
Bolívar  had  been  appointed  Captain-general  o 
the  armies  of  New  Grenada  and  Venezuela,  and 
commanded  the  troops  destined  against  Santa^ 
Martha.    But  the  diíFerence  which  aróse  in  con«-^ 
sequence  of  the  opposition  manífested  by  thes^ 
Government  of  Carthagena  at  Bolivar's  appoint — 
ment,  and  his  resentment  of  that  c^position  by — 
laying  siege  to  Carthagena,  defeated  the  plan^- 
made  by  the  Congress,  and  rendered  useless  the^ 
exertions  of  the  provinces. 
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The  royalists  obtained  possession  of  a  great 
part  of  tfae  province,  while  the  independents  were 
fightiog  at  the  gates  of  the  city  to  settle  their 
prívate  animosities ;  and  Morillo  arríved  just  in 
time  to  take  advantage  of  the  confusión  these 
civil  disturbances  created.  Bolívar  capitulated 
with  the  Government  of  Carthagena,  and  quitted 
the  province ;  leaving  his  troops  for  the  deTence 
of  the  city^  much  díminished  by  the  war  and  the 
malignity  of  the  climate. 

Availing  himself  of  these  circumstances,  Morillo 
besieged  Carthagena;  and  the  Government  of 
Santa  Fé  had  no  power  of  afibrding  aid  to  the 
city.— Great  exertions  were  nevertheless  made  to 
resist  the  royalists^  who  were  invading  the  pro- 
vinces  in  three  different  quarters.  Every  in- 
dividual exerted  himself  to  the  utmost ;  but  the 
royalist  íbrce  was  so  overwhelming,  that  no  troops 
the  patriots  could  collect  were  able  to  resist  their 
progress.  Carthagena  was  taken  by  the  royalists ; 
and  notwithstanding  their  arduous  fighting  at 
Cachiri  and  Los  Remedios,  they  were  every-where 
conquered,  and  Morillo  made  his  tríumphant 
entry  into  Santa  Fé  de  Bogotá  in  June  1816. 

líie  afiairs  of  the  royalists,  however,  at  this 
period,  in  spite  of  their  successes,  were  by  no 
means  in  a  flourishing  condition,  as  appears  £rom 
a  letter  from  Morillo  to  the  minister  of  war  in 
Spain^  dated  the  7th  of  March  1816,  found  on 
board  the  achooner  La  Leoaa,  bound  to  Cádiz 
from  Havannah,  when  captured  by  a  Buenos- 
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Ayrian  privateer.  He  there  complains  of  the 
obstínate  resistance  he  every-where  met  with, 
of  their  abhorrence  to  the  Spanish  ñame,  and  the 
hatred  which  every-where  prevailed,  even  among 
the  clergy,  to  the  Spanish  Government.  He  fiír- 
ther  stated  the  impossibility  of  ulterior  success,  or 
even  of  retaining  what  he  was  then  in  possession 
of,  unless  supplies  in  men,  arms,  and  ammunition, 
were  immediately  sent  out  from  Spain. 

In  the  mean  time,  Bolivar  had  proceeded  to 
Jamaica  to  ñt  out  an  expedition  to  assist  Cartha- 
gena.  With  this  intention  he  embarked  for  Aux 
Cayes,  but  the  capture  of  Carthagena  prevented 
the  execution  of  his  plan,  and  he  agaín  tumed  his 
attention  to  Venezuela* 

The  haughty  deportment  of  the  Spaniards  at 
Caracas,  had  induced  many  of  the  Creóles,  ivho 
at  first  had  been  willing  to  íight  under  their  ban- 
ners,  to  desert.  These  joining  the  soldiers  who 
were  disbanded,  or  had  dispersed  after  the  battie 
of  Úrica,  formed  diíferent  corps  of  guerülas. 
These  soldiers,  for  they  cannot  be  properly  called 
troops,  commanded  by  Monagas,  Piar,  Roxas, 
Saraza,  Llanos,  and  others,  occupied  the  interior 
of  the  provinces  of  Guayana,  Cumana,  Barcelona, 
Caracas,  and  Varinas,  harassing  the  Spanish  de- 
tachments  which  occasionally  pursued  them,  and 
which  they  frequently  defeated. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Venezuela,  when  Aris- 
mendi  again  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  in  the 
island  of  Margarita;  and  having  several  times 
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beaten  thé  Spanish  garrison,  took  possession  of  á 
part  of  tfaat  islandy'^at  the  same  tíme  fiíat  Morillo 
took  possessioD  of  Carthagcna. 

flattered  with  the  hope  of  more  favoiirabíe 
prospects,  Bolívar  planned  an  expedition  which 
might  assist  the  patriots  of  Margarita ;  and  join- 
ing  himself  to  Brion,  a  native  of  Cura9oa,  who 
bad  served  on  board  the  Venezuelan  flotilla,  and 
had  beeo  naturalized  a  citizen  of  Carthagena  for 
bis  services  in  that  province»  he  assembled  the 
emigrants  fírotn  Venezuela,  and  part  of  the  gar- 
rison  that  had  evacuated  Carthagena«  Brion, 
who  was  a  man  of  property,  defrayed  the  expen- 
ses that  were  incurred :  for  this  reason  he  was  in- 
trusted  with  the  command  of  the  marítime  forces, 
which  consisted  of  two  ships  of  war  and  thirteen 
transports,  most  of  them  armed  with  guns,  having 
near  a  thousand  troops  on  board.  They  sailed 
from  Aux  Cayes  at  the  end  of  March  1816,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  May  landed  at  Margarita, 
having  íirst  taken  two  Spanish  ships  of  war,  after 
a  very  bloody  engagement,  in  which  Brion  was 
wounded.  The  Spaniards  abandoned  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  island,  retaining  only  the  fortress  of 
Pampatar. 

From  Margarita  Bolívar  sailed  for  Carupano, 
a  town  a  few  leagues  west  of  Cumana,  of  which 
he  dispossessed  the  royalists ;  and  having  armed 
many  of  the  troops  of  guerillas  that  advanced  to 
join  him,  they  sailed  for  Ocumare,  which,  together 
with  Choroni,  are  two  ports  sitúate  between  La 
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Guayra  and  Puerto  Cabello.  Near  these  ports 
are  many  plantationa  cultivated  by  slaves.  To 
these  Bolívar  addressed  a  proclamatíon,  offering 
tbem  their  liberty,  dated  Ocumare»  July  6.  1816, 
He  then  landed  bis  vanguard  at  Choroni,  and  pro- 
ceeded  with  the  remainder  and  landed  at  Ocu- 
mare.  Sir  Gregor  M*Gregor,  who  commanded 
the  vanguard,  took  Maracay  and  La  Cabrera, 
and  was  proceeding  to  La  Vittoria,  when  Morales, 
who  had  been  dispatched  by  Morillo  to  Vene- 
zuela  as  soon  as  he  received  intelligence  of  Bolt* 
var's  expedition,  arrived  just  in  time  to  resist  the 
patriots.  Morales,  seeing  Bolivar's  army  sepa- 
rated  by  a  distance  of  some  leagues,  attacked  the 
tear-guard,  commanded  by  Bolívar  in  person; 
and  after  a  severe  action,  in  which  the  patriots 
lost  200  men,  with  their  best  oflScers,  Bolívar 
waa  compelled  to  re-embark.  Sir  Gregor  M^Gre- 
gor,  in  consequence  of  Bolívares  absence,  changed 
tiie  previous  destination  of  his  army,  and  took  the 
road  to  Barcelona  by  the  plains.  He  now  found 
himself  in  considerable  danger  after  the  defeat  of 
Bolívar ;  but  this  he  overéame  by  his  knowledge 
of  the  country,  and  the  confidence  with  which  he 
inspired  his  troops. 

The  royalists  pursued  him  furiously,  after  the 
defeat  of  Bolívar,  and  had  dispatched  ali  their 
troops  to  efiect  his  destruction,  cut  off  as  he  was 
from  all  places  whence  he  could  expect  support. 
Nevertheless  he  succeeded  in  repulsing  the  royal- 
ists at  Alacrán,  and  completely  defeated  them  at 
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Juncal.  Tbese  victories  put  him  id  possession  oí 
Barcelona,  by  wbich  means  M^Gregor  could  open 
a  communication  with  the  patríot  generáis  in  the 
provinces  of  Cumana  and  Guayana. 

The  Spaniards  evacuated  Pampatar  on  the  2d 
of  November ;  and  the  island  of  Margarita  being 
in  consequence  completely  free.  General  Aris- 
mendi  disbanded  his  troops,  and  saUed  to  join  the 
patriots  in  Barcelona.  Bolívar,  who  añer  the 
defeat  at  Ocumare  had  returned  to  Aux  Cayes, 
sailed,  bringíng  reinforcements  to  Margarita,  where 
he  landed  in  December  1816.  There  he  publish- 
ed  a  proclamatíon,  convoking  the  inhabitants  of 
Venezuela  to  a  general  Congress,  and  went  aíler- 
wards  to  Barcelona,  where  he  organized  a  provi- 
sional govemment.  In  this  place  he  was  attack- 
ed  in  February  and  March  1817 }  but  he  repulsed 
them  with  great  loss. 

On  the  llth  of  April  Piar  defeated  the  royalists 
at  Guayana,  compelling  them  to  shut  themselves 
up  in  Guayana  la  Vieja,  and  in  the  town  of  An- 
gostura. Paez  likewise  obtained  considerable  ad- 
vantages,  near  San  Femando  de  Apure,  in  a  batde 
fought  with  the  royalists,  who  ,to  the  number  of 
2000  were  coming  down  from  Santa  Fé,  under 
the  command  of  Morillo,  to  reinforce  those  of 
Caracas.  The  patriots  nevertheless  lost  the  town 
of  Barcelona  on  the  7th  of  April. 

In  the  following  month  a  reinforcement  of  1600 
men  arrived  from  Spain.  Paez,  however,  took 
possession  of  Calabozo ;  and  by  that  means  the 
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\vhole  of  the  plains  of  the  provinces  of  Guayana, 
Vaiinas,  Cumana,  Barcelona,  and  Caracas,  were 
in  the  possession  of  the  patriots. 

On  the  5th  of  June  Brion  sailed  from  Para- 
patar  with  his  squadron,  to  co-operate  with  Bolívar 
and  Piar  in  besieging  Angostura,  which  surren- 
dered  on  the  17th  of  July,  after  having  been 
rigorously  blockaded  since  the  I7th  of  Apríl. 
Marino  defeated  the  Spaniards  about  this  time 
near  Cariaco ;  their  loss  being  estimated  at  400 
men. 

Morillo  had  now  íeceived  positive  orders  from 
Madrid  to  take  possession  of  Margarita.  The 
Spanish  Government  were  well  aware  of  the  im- 
portance  of  this  island,  and  they  clearly  perceived 
that  all  their  efibrts  on  the  Main  would  be  of  little 
effect,  so  long  as  the  patriots  maintained  their 
dominión  there.  Its  position,  at  so  short  a  dis- 
tance  from  the  main Jand,  the  hardy  and  invín- 
cible  spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  resolute  in  the  cause 
of  independence,  rendered  it  an  invaluable  pos- 
session to  the  patriots,  who  constantly  repaired 
there  to  recruit  their  forces,  to  receive  supplies 
of  arms,  ammunition,  &c.  from  England,  and  to 
fit  out  fresh  expeditions  against  the  Spanish  coast 

To  prevent  these  expeditions  from  landing  was 
impossible  in  the  circumstances  in  which  Morilla 
then  was,  with  a  considerable  patriot  army  in 
front  He  therefore  determined  to  make  an 
attack  upon  Margarita  as  the  fountain-head,  with 
a  considerable  body  of  troops.     He  accordiogly 
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landed  there,  and  took  possession  of  Pampatar, 
and  some  other  places,  which  the  inhabitants  had 
evacuated  at  his  approach.  They  retired  to  the 
mountains.  Thence  they  issued  down  in  small 
pajrties,  and  kept  up  a  guerilla  warfare  with  the 
Spanish  forces,  who  sufiered  much  from  want  of 
provisión,  the  island  being  excessively  barren,  and 
d^ending  üpon  the  Main  for  supplies.  Morillo, 
unable  to  obtain  possession  of  Assumption,  Mrhither 
Gómez  the  independent  governor  had  retired, 
was  at  last  obliged  to  evacúate  the  island,  afler 
having  remained  there  a  month  and  a  half,  during 
which  period  he  had  committed  the  most  horrible 
acts  of  cruelty  and  oppression. 

In  October  the  independents  received  a  season- 
able  supply  of  officers,  troops,  amtnunition,  &c. 
firom  England. 

In  this  month,  likewise,  a  court-martial  was 
held  to  try  General  Piar,  who  had  taken  Angos- 
tura. It  appeared  upon  the  tríal,  that  he  had 
been  tampering  with  the  Mulattoes  (he  was  a 
Mulatto  himself)  in  order  to  raise  a  civil  war,  and 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  afiairs,  in  opposition 
to  Bolivar  and  the  whites.  He  was  found  guilty 
and  condemned  to  be  shot.  However  we  may 
regret  the  loss  of  such  a  man  as  Piar,  to  whom 
the  Republic  was  so  largely  indebted,  still  it  was 
absolutely  necessary,  at  a  time  when  unión  was 
essential  to  the  ultimate  success  of  their  enter- 
príse,  that  the  least  infraction  of  that  unión  should 
be  severely  punished. 

VOL.  II.  A  a 
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In  the  same  moQtb,  Bolívar,  wbo  was  now 
teoognized  as  Supreme  Chief,  published  a  law  for 
the  dtstríbutton  of  the  national:  prcsperíy  amongst 
lús  followera,  according  to  the  rank  they  heid  hi 
the  army.  This  distríbution  was  to  be  made  by 
a  special  comimtte^  of  which  the  Goveromeot 
waá  to  have  the  directioa. 

In  the  preceding  month  Bermudez  had  ieft 
Angostura,  to  supersede  Marino  in  his  coaunand, 
who  was  to  come  there  in  arder  to  take  bis  tiial 
fbr  varlous  acts  of  disobedience  to  tbe  execuüve 
powen  He  was  shortly  afler,  however,  remstat* 
ed  in  bis  command,  having  fully  recognissed  Bo* 
livar  as  Supreme  Chief,  both  civil  and  military» 

Bolívar  having  received  a  dispatch  from  Saraza, 
statíng  that  Morillo  had  advanced  to  Sebastian 
de  los  Reyes,  with  the  víew  of  coUectíng  his  forces 
at  Calabozo,  suspended  the  expedíticHi  which  he 
wa»  then  preparing  i^aínst  San  Femando,  de 
Apure,  and  marched  against  Morillo  with  5000 
troops,  leaving  Paez  to  continué  the  blockade  of 
San  Femando. 

B<^ivar»  previous  to  his  departure»  organized  a 
provisional  government  at  Angostura  for  the  ad* 
minifitration  of  aí&irs,  untíl  a  Coogress  could  be 
inatálledi 

On  the  Slstof  January  1818  he  íbrmed  a  junc- 
tíou  with  Paez,  at  tbe  mouths  of  the  Apure.  They 
tbien  advanced  against  Morillo,  who  was  encamp- 
ed  at  Calabozo.  He  attacked  Morillo  on  the  12th 
of  February,  and  forced  him  to  take  refoge  in  tbe 
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town.  The  Spaniards  lost  their  baggage,  &c. 
The  town  was  thea  invested  by  the  patriot  army» 
when  Morillo  evacuated  it  in  the  night  of  the  léth, 
and  fled.  Bolívar  instantly  pursued ;  and  on  the 
l6th  attackc4  them  again  at  Sombrero»  where 
some  hard  íightíng  took  place.  He  succeeded, 
however,  at  last  in  fordng  them  to  retreat  U> 
Barbacoas,  and  then  to  Cumatagiia. 

Bolívar  sent  a  división  in  pursuit,  with  vrhich 
he  occupied  the  valleys  of  Aragua.  Morillo  then 
assembled  the  garrísons  of  La  Giiayra,  Puerto 
Cabello,  and  Caracas,  attacked  it,  and  obliged  it 
to  retreat  to  Villa  de  Cura,  then  to  La  Puerta, 
skirmishing  the  whde  time*  At  the  last  mentioia- 
ed  place  Morillo  received  a  wound,  which  it  was 
supposed  for  some  time  would  prove  mortal.  He 
was  pierced  in  the  groin  by  a  lance,  and  was  car- 
ried  to  Valencia  in  a  hammock. 

Aíier  the  batüe  of  Sombrero,  Bolívar  dispatch- 
ed  a  body  of  troops  to  join  Paez  at  the  siege  of 
San  Fernando,  which  was  taken  possession  of  by 
the  patriots,  the  royalísts  having  evacuated  it 
with  great  precipitatíon,  leaving  all  their  stores, 
&C.  in  the  power  of  the  enemy. 

Calzada,  the  royalíst  general  in  Varínas,  seeing 
Bolívares  army  much  weakened  by  the  detachment 
which  he  had  sent  to  the  assistance  of  Paez,  mov* 
ed  forward  to  intercept  his  commanicatíon  with 
tl)e  plains.  An  action  ensued,  which  was  main« 
tained  with  great  obstinacy  on  both  sides.  fioli* 
var  was  defeated,  and  obliged  to  retreat  to  Cala- 
bozo, where  he  was  rejoined  by  Paez  and  Cedeña . 
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On  the  26th  of  March  Paez  defeated  the  royal* 
iBts  on  the  heights  of  Ortiz,  under  La  Torret  wbom 
he  forced  to  retreat  to  Valencia. 

In  May,  Morillo,  who  had  now  recovered  from 
the  efiects  of  his  wound,  having  collected  his 
troops  together,  gave  battle  to  Paez  in  the  plains 
of  Cqjedos,  where,  although  both  parties  claimed 
the  victory,  the  advantage  ultimately  was  on  the 
side  of  the  royalists.  Paez's  cavalry  was  so  dís- 
abled  in  the  action,  that  he  was  compelled  to  re- 
tire to  the  Apure  to  remount  it,  and  was  thus 
prevented  from  pushing  on  to  Valencia. — At  San 
José,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Cojedos,  Bolivar 
was  surprised  by  Colonel  López,  and  by  the 
greatest  good  fortune  escaped  being  killed. 

Morales,  the  Spanish  general,  was  obliged,  how- 
ever,  to  evacúate  Calabozo,  which  had  been  taken 
by  La  Torre,  and  retire  on  Sombrero,  in  conse- 
quence  of  a  defeat  which  a  detachment  of  troops 
he  had  sent  out  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  ene- 
my  had  experienced,  in  which  three  hundred  of 
the  mounted  carabineers  of  the  King  were  either. 
killed  or  takenr. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  in.tbe 
interior.  General  Marino  had  taken  Cariaco ;  and 
Admirál  Brion,  after  having  dispersed  the  Spanish 
flotilla,  and  taken  some  vessels  on  the  Orinoco,  in 
which  they  found  some  pieces  of  artillery,  10,000 
muskets,  and  many  stores,  took  Guiana  by  sur- 
prise  on  the  24th  of  July. 

Morillo  removed  his  head-quarters  from  Va- 
lencia to  San  Carlos^  in  consequence  of  a  división 
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of  General  Paez,  under  the  command  of  Colonél 
Peña,  having  defeated  a  large  body  of  Spaniards 
near  Coro.  On  the  25th,  Paez  was  in  possession 
of  the  whole  province  of  Varínas,  and  the  whole 
of  tfaé  lower  plains  of  Caracas.  A  select  body  of 
Paez's  cavalry  penetrated  even  as  far  as  Torunos, 
where  it  destroyed  a  small  party  of  royalists,  and 
proceeded  on  to  the  capital  of  Varínas,  which 
it  occupied  without  opposition.  Calzada,  the 
royalist  general,  retired  with  a  división  of  1300 
ínen  to  Guanare. 

Don  F.  A.  Zea,  who  was  president  of  the  council 
of  government,  published  the  foUowing  proclama.- 
tion,  which  ought  in  historícal  order  to  have  been 
inserted  before,  but  we  were  unwilling  to  do  this 
that  we  might  not  disturb  our  narration  of  the 
military  operations.  It  was  addressed  to  the 
British  officers  and  soldíers,  who  had  repaired 
from  England  to  join  the  independent  cause  in 
the  course  of  this  year. 

Republic  of  Venezuela, 

Francisco  Antonio  Zea,  President  ad  interim  of  the 
Council  of  Government,  Chief  of  the  Financial  Depart- 
ment in  the  Council  of  State,  Intendant-General  of  the 
Armies  of  the  Republic,  &c. 

To  the  British  officers,  non^commissioned  officers,  and  pri- 
vatea  of  the  brígade  of  artillerj,  and  of  the  four  regimenti  in- 
listed  under  our  Standard : 

Welcome  at  this  favourable  hour»  illustríoua  defenderá  of 
liberty ;  welcome  to  the  arms  of  your  brothersi  and  in  the 
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botoQi  of  your  adopted  oouatry.  Our  brave  naríners  go  forlh 
feo  receive  you  far  from  our  shores,  aod  che  hero  who  con- 
monda  them,  a  foreigner  as  yourselves,  can  testífy  ¡f  we  know 
how  to  appreciate  the  brave  of  all  countries,  who  come  to  as- 
sociate  in  ihe  gloríous  cause  of  our  indcpendence. 

Thíe  cause  is  worthy  of  you :  it  is  the  cause  of  visdom  and 
industry,  of  the  arts  aud  commerce — the  sacred  cause  of  so- 
cial intercourse,  and  consequently  that  of  every  people  and 
atl  roen.  It  b  principaüy  so  of  your  nation,  who,  being  the 
most  active,  industrious,  and  commercíal,  ought  to  íeel  the 
greatest  interest,  that  the  Spaniards,  avaricious  usorpers  of 
kalf  the  globe,  ihouid  restore  it  (o  the  human  race. 

This  great  act  of  justice  claims  the  attention  of  enlightened 
<mbinets,  rather  than  that  of  armies ;  but  I  know  not  firom 
what  fatallty  Europe  respecte  a  Government,  which  has  had 
the  stupid  ínsolence  to  insult  her,  by  re-establishing  its  io- 
qutsttion,  and  other  inhuman  institutions,  in  the  face  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Londoo,  of  the  Institute  of  París,  aad  of 
hundreds  of  academies  and  universities !— «Posterity  will  wíth 
dÜficulty  believe,  that  civiiized  Europe  has  tolerated  in  her  bo- 
som  such  a  Government ;  which,  lavlsh  of  blood  and  horrors, 
«laughters  as  in  the  age  of  Pizarro,  lays  waste,  buma,  de- 
▼ours,  and  destroys,  and  in  the  delirium  of  retaining  a  aense- 
less  dominión,  wiii  fínish  by  depriving  commercial  nations  of 
the  valuable  produce  of  our  vast  continent,  and  us  of  the  pro- 
ducís of  their  manufactures  and  ingenuity. 

Our  independence  alone  can  termínate  so  many  evils :  the 
world  demands  the  independence  of  America,  and  the  bríght- 
€St  day  of  humanity  will  be  that  on  which  it  is  acknowledged. 

This  memorable  event  will,  without  doubt,  be  the  most  dis- 
iinguished  períod  of  history.  A  new  intellectoal  movement— 
a  new  impulse  given  to  industry  and  to  the  arts,  tofigrículture 
and  to  commerce : — America  will  ofier  to  Europe  thousands  of 
new  productions — Europe,  in  her  turn,  will  offer  numberiess 
new  inventions  to  America  ;-^uch  will  be  the  fruits  of  our 
independence,  and  such  the  ties  of  friendship  which  will  unite 
the  New  with  the  Ancient  World,  instead  of  the  barirarous 
diain  which  fastens  her  to  Spain  alone.    Let  us  break  ti  at 
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oiiG«  OH  úm  head  of  iti  Qcnreraoieiit»  diat  Spaia  herself,  ñ«e 
like  US»  may  porticípatt  in  tht  advantageti  and  be  reconciled 
to  the  huraan  racé. 

Such  18  the  8ubli.iie  undertaking  in  which  you  have  em* 
barked  with  os,  and  to  which  we  are  conducted  by  a  chief,  co- 
vered  with  glory  and  full  of  vírtue,  geaeroui,  magnanimous, 
ever  a  patriot,  aiways  a  citixen,  and  always  the  beat  fríend  of 
the  defenderá  of  liberty.  Fly  to  his  arma,  follow  him  on  bis 
victoríous  march ; — be  careless  of  your  fortune,  and  that  of 
your  children»  for  whom  he  himself  has  provided ;  and»  intent 
alone  on  the  grand  idea  of  íreeing  the  land  of  Colanibus,  rush 
forth  with  US  upon  the  Spaniards,  and  hurí  them  from  our 
terrítory  to  the  Sea  of  the  Antilles ! — Let  us  at  once  shew 
wfaftt  an  army  of  (rienda  can  do,  composed  of  Brltons  and 
Venezuelians ! 

St  Thomas,  of  New  Guayana,  March  6. 1818;  8th  of  the 
Independence.  Francisco  Antonio  Zea, 

Thomas  Richards»  Sec«  of  the  Council  of  GoTemment. 

Bolívar  bad  set  out  in  October  to  join  the 
army,  having  appointed  a  council  of  government 
for  foreigu  relations  during  his  absence,  composed 
of  Urdaneta,  the  director-general  Roscio,  and  the 
intendant  9^ñalver.  Writs  were  also  issued  for 
assembling  a  Congress,  which  was  to  be  installed, 
if  possible,  at  Caracas,  and  if  not,  at  Angostura. 

On  the  20th  of  November  BoHvar  retufned  to 
Angostura,  in  consequence  of  a-dcfeat  which 
Marino  sustained  at  Cumana,  and  which  obhged 
him  to  change  his  plans.  He  then  set  off  to  join 
Paez's  división. 

Cedefio  dislodged  the  Spaniards  from  Torralva^ 
wbere  they  had  400  men ;  aod  Santander»  with 
the  army  destined  against  Santa  Fé,  wat  marching 
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towards  New  Grenada,  and  on  the  Ist  of  October 
was  at  Poré,  whence  he  issued  a  proclamation, 
calling  upon  the  inhabitants  to  join  his  standard. 
The  communication  between  Carthagena  and 
Bogotá  was  completely  intercepted  by  three  par- 
ties  of  guerillas  acting  on  the  banks  of  the  Mag- 
dalena. 

In  Popayan  a  considerable  corps  of  patriots 
assembled,  and  the  viceroy  Samano  was  compell- 
ed  to  unite  the  whole  of  his  forces. 

On  the  15th  of  February  1819  the  Congress 
was  installed,  of  which  the  following  is  the  official 
account  published  at  Angostura :  to  which  we 
bave  annexed  some  extracts  from  the  justly  cele- 
brated  speech  of  General  Bolivar,  in  the  sitting 
of  the  19th  of  February ;  and  likewise  sorae  from 
that  of  Mr  Zea,  on  his  being  elected  president  of 
the  Congress. 

Act  of  Installation  ofthe  Second  Cot^ess  qf 

Venezuela. 

In  the  city  of  St  Thomas  of  Angostura,  on  the 
fifteenth  day  of  the  month  of  February,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and.nineteen,  ninth  of  the  Independence  of  Ve- 
nezuela, at  half  past  ten  in  the  morning,  were 
assembled,  in  virtue  of  a  summons  of  the  Su- 
preme  Chief  of  the  Republic,  Simón  Bolivar,  in 
the  Government  Palace,  for  the  installation  of 
tl^e  Sovereigu  National  Congress,  convoked  by- 
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Che  said  Supreme  Chie^  on  the  twenty'&econd 
day  of  Ck:tober  last,  the  Deputies,  of  whom]  the 
ñames  are  as  6>llows  :<p^viz. 


Nominated  by  the  flree  part  of  Venezuela. 


Fot  ihtprcfoince  ffCaraetu: 

Dr  Juan  Germán  Roscio* 
Dr  LuU  Tomas  Peraza. 
Licentiate  José  España. 
Mr  Onoñre  Básalo» 
Mr  Francisco  Antonio  Zea. 

Far  ihe  province  qfBarcdona: 

Colonel  Francisco  Parejo. 
Colonel  P.  Eduardo  Hurtado. 
Licentiate  Diego  Bautista  Ur- 

báñela. 
Licentiate     Ramón  García 

Cádiz. 
Mr  Diego  Antonio  Alcalá. 

For  the  proüince  ^  Cumana  : 

General   in  Chief>    Santiago 

Marino. 
Brígad.*Gen.  Tomas  Montilla. 
Dr  Juan  Martínez. 
Colonel  Diego  Vallenilla. 


For  tke  promnce  of  Varimu  í 

Dr  Ramón  Ignacio  Méndez. 
Colonel  Miguel  Guerrero. 
Gen.  of  División,  R.Urdaneta. 
Dr  Antonio  Maria  Brizeño. 

For  ike  province  qf  Guayaría  .* 

Mr  Ensebio  Alfanádor. 
Mr  Juan  Vicente  Cardozo. 
Intendant  of  the  army,    F. 
Peñalver. 

Brigadier  General»  P.  L.  Tor- 
res. 

For  the  province  of  Margarita  z 

Licentiate  Gaspar  Marcano. 
Dr  Manuel  Palacio. 
Licentíate  Domingo  Alzuru. 
Mr  José  de  Jesús  Guevara. 


And  although  there  were  wanting  four  depu- 
ties  to  complete  the  thirty  of  which  the  Congress 
ought  to  consist,  the  installation,  in  virtue  of  the 
rule  of  convocation,  by  which  the  presence  of 
only  two-thirds  of  the  representatives  is  required, 
was  proceeded  in  with  the  following  fonnalitíes 
and  ceremonies : — 

At  eleven  the  firing  of  three  cannon  announced 
the  coming  of  the  Supreme  Chief,  accompanied 
by  his  staff/  the  governor  of  the  place,  the  com- 
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itaandant  of  the  province,  and  mil  the  chie&  aad 
officere  in  this  dty.  The  deputíes  went  out  to 
receive  his  excellency  without  the  gatea  of  the 
palace,  and  conducting  liim  to  the  hall  set  apart 
for  their  sittings,  placed  him  in  the  chair  under 
the  national  canopy.  The  ooncourse  of  citizens 
and  foreigners  of  distinction  was  immense» 

The  Supreme  Chief  opened  the  session  with 
reading  a  long  speech,  the  chief  object  of  wiiich 
was  to  explaia  the  fundamental  principies  of  the 
project  of  a  constitution  he  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress,  and  to  shew  that  it  was  the  best  adapted  to 
the  country.  He  spoke  very  briefly  of  las  own 
administration  under  the  most  difficult  circaní* 
stances,  intimating  that  the  secretaríes  of  átate 
would  give  an  account  of  their  respective  depart- 
ments,  and  exhibit  the  documents  necessary  íbr 
illustrating  the  real  and  actual  state  of  the  Re- 
pubUc  i  and  only  enlarged  when  recommending 
to  the  Congress  the  confirmation  of  the  liberty 
granted  to  the  slaves  without  any  restriction  what- 
ever-— the  institution  of  the  Order  of  liberators — 
and  the  law  for  the  división  of  the  national  pro* 
perty  amongst  the  defenders  of  the  countryi  as  the 
only  reward  for  their  heroic  services.  He'  like- 
wise  chiu*ged  the  Congress,  in  the  most  particular 
manner,  to  tum  its  serious  attention  to  the  fund- 
ing  of  the  national  debt,  and  providing  means 
for  its  speedy  extinction,  as  was  due  in  gratitude, 
justice,  and  honour. 

On  his  speech  being  ended,  he  added»  '^  The 
Congress  of  Venezuela  is  installed  j — ^in  it,  from 
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tfaÍB  momeat,  ifl  ceotered  the  national  sovereignty^: 
my  svord,  (grasping  it)^  aad  Üiose  of  my  iUtutii- 
ous  feUows  in  arms,  are  ever  ready  to  maintain  its 
augustautboríty.  Godsave  the  Congressof  Vene- 
zuela 1''  At  this  expression,  several  times  repeat- 
ed  by  the  crowd,  a  salute  of  artillery  was  fired. 

The  Supreme  Chief  then  invited  the  Congresa 
to  prooeed  to  the  election  of  an  interím  presiden^ 
Ihat  he  might  deliver  up  to  him  hís  command. 
The  deputy  Francisco  Antonio  Zea  having  been 
elected  by  acclamation,  his  excellency  took  the 
oath  on  the  Holy  Evangelists,  and  in  which  he 
was  followed  by  all  the  tnembers,  one  by  one. 
Wheo  his  excellency  had  taken  the  oatíi,  he 
placed  the  president  in  the  chair  which  he  had 
himself  occupied  under  the  canc^y,  and  address- 
ing  the  military,  said,  **  Genemls,  chiefs,  and 
officeiSi  my  fellows  in  arms,  we  are  nothing  more 
than  simple  citizens  until  the  Sovereign  Congreas 
condescend  to  employ  us  in  the  classes  and  ranks 
agreeaUe  to  them :  reckoning  on  your  submission, 
I  am  about  to  give  them,  in  your  ñames  and  my 
ows,  tíie  most  manifest  proof  of  our  obedience, 
by  deliveríng  up  the  command  intrusted  to  me/' 
Oq  saying  which,  he  approached  the  president  of 
the  Congress,  and  presenting  his  staff  of  office, 
continued,  "  I  retum  to  the  Republic  the  generalas 
staff  intrusted  to  me : — to  serve  in  whatever  rank 
or  class  the  Congress  may  place  me,  cannot  but 
be  honourable ;  in  it  I  shall  give  an  example  of 
that  8ubordinati<xi  and  bliad  obedíence,  which 
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t>ught  to  characterize  every  soldier  of  thé  Re- 
pübKc.*'  The  president  addressing  the  Congress, 
said,  **  The  confirmation  of  all  the  ranks  and 
offices  conferred  by  his  excellency  General  Simón 
Bolívar,  during  his  command,  does  hot  appear  to 
admit  of  any  discussion ;  I,  however,  reqüest  the 
express  approval  of  the  Congress  for  declaring  it 
Is  the  Congress  of  opinión  that  the  ranks  and 
offices  conferred  by  his  excellency  General  Simón 
Bolívar,  Supreme  Chíef  of  the  Republic,  be  con- 
firmed  ?*'  All  the  deputíes  standíng  up,  answered 
Yes,  and  the  president  contínued,  "  The  Sovereign 
Congress  of  the  Republíc  confirms,  in  the  person 
of  his  excellency  the  Captaín-General  Simón  Bo- 
lívar, all  the  ranks  and  offices  conferred  by  him 
during  his  govemment ;"  and  retuming  him  the 
staff,  placed  him  in  the  seat  on  his  right.  After 
á  silence  of  some  moments,  the  president  spoke  as 
follows : — 

*'  All  nations  and  all  empíres  were  in  their 
infancy  feeble  and  little,  like  man  himself  to 
whom  they  owe  their  origin.  Those  great  cities 
which  still  inflame  the  imagination,  Memphi^ 
Palmyra,  Thebes,  Alexandría,  Tyre,  the  capital 
even  of  Belus  and  Semiramís,  and  thou  also,  proud 
Rome,  mistress  of  the  universe,  were  nothing 
more  at  their  commencement  than  diminutive 
and  miserable  hamlets,  It  was  not  in  the  Capítol, 
nór  in  the  palace  of  Agríppa,  ñor  of  Trajan,  but 
it  was  in  a  lonelyhut,  under  a  thatched  rooí^  that 
Romulus,  rudely  ciad,  traced  the  capital  of  the 
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World,  and  lúd  the  foundations.of  his  mighty  en^* 
pire.  Nothing  shone  conspicuous  but  his  genios 
— -there.waa.nothing  great  but  himself.  It  is  not 
by  the  lustre,  ñor  by  the  magnificence  of  our 
installation,  but  by  the  immense  means  bestowed 
on  US  by  nature,  and  by  the  immense  plans  which 
you  will  form  for  availing  ourselves  of  them,  that 
the  íiiture  grandeur  and  power  of  our  Republic 
sbould  be  measured.  The  artless  splendour  of 
the  noble  act  of  patriotism  of  which  General 
Bolívar  has  just  given  so  illustrious  and  so  memor- 
able an  example,  stamps  on  this  solemnity  a  cha- 
racter  of  antiquity,  and  is  a  presage  of  the  lofty. 
destinies  of  our  country.  Neither  Rome,  nór 
Athens,  ñor  even  Sparta,  in  the  purest  days  of 
heroism  and  public  virtue,  ever  presented  so 
sublime  and  so  interesting  a  scene.  The  imagi- 
nation  rises  in  contemplating  it,  ages  and  distances 
disappear,  and  we  think  ourselves  contemporary 
with  the  Aristides,  the  Phocions,  the  Camillus, 
and  the  Epaminondas  of  other  days.  The  same 
philanthropy  and  the  same  liberal  sentiments 
which  united  to  the  republican  chiefs  of  high 
antíquity,  those  beneficent  emperors»  Vespasian, 
Titus,  Trajan,  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  so 
worthily  trod  the  same  path,  will  to-day  place 
amongst  them  this  modest  general,  and  with  them 
he  will  shine  in  history,  and  receive  the  benedic- 
tions  of  posterity.  It  is  not  now  that  the  sublime 
trait  of  patriotic  virtue  which  we  have  witnessed. 
and.  admire,  can  be  duly  appreciated  ^ — ^when  our 
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intitutiou  wtll  have  had  the  sanction  a£  ííhMi 
when  every  thing  weak,  and  everj  tliing  little  in 
our  daj8, — ^passíons,  intereste,  and  vamtíes»«—mtt 
have  disappeared,.  and  great  deeds  aod  great  roen 
akme  reraain,  tben  the  abdicatioa  of  General 
Bolívar  will  receíve  all  the  justíce  it  so  ricUy 
meríts,  and  his  ñame  will  be  mentioned  with 
príde  in  Venezuela,  and  with  veneration  tfarough* 
oat  the  universe.  Forgetting  every  thíng  he  has 
achieved  for  the  establishment  of  our  liberties,— « 
eight  years  of  affliction  and  dangers-— the  sacrifice 
of  his  fortune  and  repose— indescríbaUe  fatigues 
and  hardships-— exertions  of  which  scarcely  a  Á' 
inilar  exaniple  can  be  quoted  from  hislory,<-~that 
constancy  proof  against  every  reverse*«-that  k- 
vincible  firmness  in  never  despairing  of  the  salva- 
tion  of  our  country,  even  when  he  saw  her  sub- 
jugated,  and  he  destitute  and  alone ;— -forgetting 
I  say,  so  many  claims  to  immortality,  to  fix  his 
attention  only  on  what  we  have  seen  aod  adnived 
If  he  had  renounced  the  supreme  authoriij  when 
it  presented  nothing  but  troubles  and  dangersi 
when  it  brought  on  his  head  tnsults  and  calumnies^ 
and  when  it  appeared  nothing  more  than  an  eaanpty 
ñame,  although  it  would  not  have  beea  pnñse- 
worthy,  it  would  at  least  have  been  prudeot ;  but 
to  do  it  at  the  very  moment  when  the  autbori^ 
begíns  to  enjoy  some  attractions  in  the  eyes  ci 
ambition,  and  when  every  thing  forebodea  a  speedy 
and  fortúnate  issue  to  our  desires,  and  to  do  it  of 
himself,  and  írom  the  puré  love  ot  liberfy,  is  m 
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deed  so  heroic,  and  so  splendid,  that  I  doubt 
whether  it  ever  had  an  equal,  and  despaír  of  its 
ever  being  imitated.  But  what !  shall  we  allow 
General  Bolívar  to  ríse  so  much  above  bis  feliow* 
citízens  as  to  oppress  them  with  bis  glorj,  and 
not  at  least  endeavonr  to  compete  witb  bim  in 
noble  and  patriotic  sentiments,  by  not  permitting 
him  to  quit  tbe  precíncts  of  tbis  august  assemblj 
irítbout  reinvesting  bim  witb  tbat  same  authoríty 
wbicb  be  bad  relinquisbed,  in  order  to  maintain 
liberty  inviolable,  but  wbicb  was  in  fact  tbe  way 
to  risk  it?*' — "  No,  no/*  replied  General  Bdíivar 
with  energy  and  brískness,  **  Never,  never  will  I 
take  upon  me  again  an  autbority,  wbicb  írom  my 
heart  I  bave  renounced  for  ever  on  principie  and 
sentiment/*  '  He  continued  explaining  tbe  dan- 
gers  wbicb  liberty  would  be  exposed  to,  by  con- 
tinoing  íbr  a  lengtb  of  time  tbe  same  man  in 
possession  of  tbe  cbief  auth(MÍty ;  he  sbewed  tbe 
necesmty  of  guarding  against  tbe  views  of  e very 
ambitious  person,  and  even  against  bis  own,  as 
be  coidd  not  be  sure  of  always  acting  and  tbink- 
ing  in  tbe  same  way ;  and  finisbed  bis  speech  with 
protesting  in  tbe  strongest  and  most  decisive 
tone,  tbat  in  no  case,  and  on  no  consideration, 
would  be  ever  accept  an  authoríty  wbicb  be  bad 
8o  aincerely  and  so  cordially  renounced,  in  order 
to  secare  to  bis  country  tbe  blessings  of  liberty. 
Hb  replj  being  eoded,  he.  begged  permission  to 
oetíre ;  to  vAáeh  the  Ptesident  acceded,  and  ap- 
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pointed  a  deputation  of  ten  members  fo  conduct 
him. 

A  discussion  then  took  place  in  the  CoDgress 
about  the  nomination  of  an  interím  president  of 
the  Republic;  but  several  diflSculties  arisíng  in 
the  election,  it  was  agreed  that  General  BoUvar 
ahould  exercise  that  power  for  twenty-four,  or  at 
most  for  eight-and-forty  hours ;  and  a  deputation, 
with  General  Marino  at  their  head,  was  sent  to 
communícate  the  resolution.  General  Bolívar 
replied,  that  it  was  only  in  consideratiob  of  the 
urgency  of  the  case  that  he  accepted  the  charge, 
and  on  the  precise  condition  that  it  should  orily 
be  for  the  time  fixed. 

This  important  business  being  disposed  of,  and 
the  day  far  advanced,  the  Sovereigif  Congress  re- 
solved to  meet  the  foUowing  morning  at  half  past 
nine ;  and  in  a  body,  accompanied  by  the  exeeü- 
tive  power,  the  staff,  the  generáis,  chiefe,  and  of- 
ficers  of  the  anny  and  .place,  to  proceed  to  the 
holy  cathedral  church,  and  return  thanks  to  AU 
migbty  God  for  bis  mercies  in  having  granted 
the  happy  reassembling  of  the  national  représen- 
tation,  to  fix  the  lot  of  the  Republic  by  giving  it 
a  free  constitution  capable  of  raising  her  to  the 
height  of  glory  destined  by  nature. 

The  president  declared  the  sitting  of  the  in* 
stallation  of  the  Sovereígn  Congress  of  Venezuela 
ended,  and  directed  that  the  Act  should  be  signed 
by  all  the  Deputies  and  the  Supreme  Chief,  who 
had  this  day  laid  down  bis  authority,  and  that  it 
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be  couDter-signed  by  the  secretary  appointed  ad 
interim  fox  that  purpose. 


Simón  Bolívar. 
Franciftco  Antonio  Zea. 
Juan  Germán  Roscio. 
Luis  Tomas  Peraza. 
José  España. 
Onofre  Básalo. 
Francisco  Parejo. 
Eduardo  Hurtado. 
Ramón  Garcia  Cádiz. 
Diego  Antonio  Alcalá. 
Santiago  Marino. 
Tomas  Montilla. 
Juan  Martínez. 


Diego  ValleniUa. 
Ramón  Ifi^acio  Méndez. 
Miguel  Guerrero. 
Rafael  Urdaneta. 
Antonio  Maria  Brizeño. 
Ensebio  Afanador. 
Juan  Vicente  Cardozo. 
Fernando  Peñalver. 
Pedro  León  Torres. 
Gaspar  Marcanai 
Manuel  Palacio. 
Domingo  Alzuru. 
José  de  Jesús  Guevara. 


Deputy  Secretary  ad  interim^  Diego  Bautista  Urbaneja. 

Palace  of  the  Natíonal  Congress  in  Angostura,  17th  Feb- 
ruary  1819. — To  be  passed  to  the  Supreme  Executive  Power 
for  its  publication  and  circulation. 

Francisco  Antonio  Zea,  President. 

Diego  Bautista  Urbaneja,  Secretary. 

Government  Palace,  18th  February  1819 — To  be  publish- 
ed,  prínted,  and  communicated  to  the  chiefs  of  the  free  pro- 
vincesy  and  the  municipalities. 

Simón  Bolívar. 
Pedro  B.  Méndez, 

Secretary  of  State. 


SpEECff  of  General  Bolívar  to  the  Congress 

qf  Venezuela. 

Gentlsmen,— -I  account  myself  one  of  the  beings  most 
favoured  by  Divine  Providence,  ini  having  the  honour  of  re* 
iiüiting  the  Representatives  of  Venezuela  in  this  angosl  Con^ 
gress»  ihe  only  louree  of  legitímate  authority,  the  depoail  of 
the  soveteign  will»  and  the  arbiter  of  the  natíon*i  fate. 

YOL.  II.  B  b 
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In  delivering  back  to  the  Reprcsenf  atives  of  the  people  tlie 
supremc  power  íntrusted  to  me,  I  sati&fy  the  desires  of  my 
own  heart,  and  calm  the  wishes  of  my  fellow-citizensí  and  of 
future  generations,  who  hope  every  thing  from  your  wiBdoniy 
rectitude,  and  prudence.  In  fulfíiling  thís  delightful  duty,  I 
free  myself  from  the  boundless  authority  which  oppresBes  me, 
and  also  from  the  unlimited  responsibih'ty  which  weighs  on 
my  feeble  hands. 

An  imperative  necessity,  uníted  to  a  strongly  expressed 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  people,  could  alone  haire  indaced  me 
to  assume  the  dreadful  and  dangerous  charge  of  dictator,  su- 
premo chief  of  the  Republic.  Now,  however,  I  respire  in  re- 
tuming  the  authority,  which,  with  so  great  risk,  difficnlty,  and 
toil,  I  have  maintained  amidst  as  horrible  calaraities  88  ever 
afflicted  a  social  body. 

In  the  cpoch  during  which  I  presided  over  the  Republic,  it 
was  not  merely  a  political  storm  that  raged,  in  a  sanguinary 
war,  in  a  time  of  popular  anarchy,  but  the  tempest  of  the 
descrt,  a  whirlwind  of  every  disorganized  elen^nt,  the  burst- 
ing  of  an  infernal  torrent,  that  overwhelmed  the  land  of 
Venezuela.  A  man !  and  such  a  man  as  I  am !  what  bounds, 
what  resistance  could  he  oppose  to  such  furious  devastation  ? 
Amidst  that  sea  of  woes  and  afilictions,  I  was  nothiog  more 
than  the  miserable  sport  of  the  revolutionary  hurricane,  driven 
lo  and  fro  like  the  wild  bird  of  the  ocean.  I  could  do  neither 
good  ñor  evil ;  an  irresistible  power,  above  all  human  controul, 
directed  the  march  of  our  fortunes ;  and  for  rae  to  pretend  ta 
have  been  the  prime  mover  of  the  events  which  have  taken 
place,  would  be  unjust,  and  would  be  attaching  to  myself  an 
importance  I  do  net  merit.  Do  you  desire  to  know  tlie 
sources  from  which  those  occurrences  took  their  rise,  and  the 
orígin  of  our  present  situation  ?  Cónsul^  the  annals  of  Spain, 
oT  Americaí  and  of  Venezuela ;  examine  the  laws  of  the  In- 
díes,  the  conduct  of  yoiir  ancient  govemors,  the  inñuence  of 
religión^  and  of  foreign  dominión ;  observe  the  fírst  acta  of 
the  Republican  Government,  the  ferocity  of  our  enemies,  and 
the  national  character.  I  again  repeat,  that  I  cannot  consider 
myself  more  than  the  mere  instrument  of  the  greát  causes  whicb 
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have  acted  on  our  country.  My  life»  ray  conduct,  and  all  my 
actíonsy  pobltc  and  prívate,  are,  howevcr,  before  the  people-¿. 
and,  Representatives,  it  is  your  duty  to  judge  them.  I  tubmit 
to  your  impartial  decisión  tbe  manner  in  whích  I  have  execut- 
ed  my^  command,  and  nothing  will  I  add  to  ezcase-— I  hava 
already  said  enough  as  an  apology.  Should  I  merít  your  ap» 
probatioo,  I  shall  have  acquired  the  sublime  title  of  a  good 
citisen,  preferred  by  me  to  that  of  liberator,  bestowed  on  me 
by  Venezuela;  to  that  of  pacifícator,  given  by  Cundinamarca ; 
and  to  all  otKers  the  univene  coold  confer. 

Legislatorg ! — I  deposit  in  your  hands  the  supreme  com# 
mand  of  Venezuela,  and  it  is  now  your  high  duty  to  conse* 
crate  yourselves  to  the  felidty  of  the  Republic ;  in  your  handi 
resta  the  balance  of  our  destiny,  and  the  means  of  our  glory.^-* 
You  will  con6rm  the  decrces  which  establish  our  liberty. 

The  supreme  chief  of  the  Republic  is,  at  this  mocnent,  no-» 
thing  more  than  a  simple  citisen, — and  such  he  wíshes  to  re^ 
main  until  his  latest  hour.  He  will,  however,  serve  with  the 
arnries  of  Venezuela,  as  long  as  an  eneroy  treads  her  soil. 

Our  country  contains  within  her  bosom  many  deserving  sona 
capeble  of  directing  her.  Talents,  virtue,  experience,  and 
whatever  is  requisite  for  the  good  govenunent  of  free  men^ 
are  the  patrimony,  both  of  many  who  represcnt  the  people  in 
this  august  assembly,  and  of  others  without  its  walls.  Citi- 
zens  are  to  be  found,  who,  at  all  times,  have  given  proofs  oC 
theír  valour  in  encounteríng  dangers,  of  theír  prudence  in  6s- 
chewing  them,  and  in  short,  of  the  art  of  governing  theraselves»: 
and  of  governing  others.  These  illustrious  personages  do  un- 
doubtedly  merít  the  suffrages  of  the  Congress,  and  to  recciva 
in  charge  that  govemment,  which  I,  with  so  rouch  cordiality 
and  sincerity,  have  just  renounced  for  ever. 

The  continuation  of  authoríty  in  the  same  individual,  has 
frequently  proved  the  termination  of  democratícal  govem- 
ments.  Repeated  elections  are  essential  in  popular  systems» 
for  nothing  is  so  dangerous  as  to  suffer  powcr  to  remain  a  loog 
time  vested  in  one  citizen ;  the  people  accustomcd  to  pl^ey» 
ood  he  to  command,  give  ríse  to  usurpation  and  tyranny.  A 
«tríct  jealousy  is  the  guarantee  of  republican  liberty;  and 
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ibe  citizens  of  Venezuela  ought  to  fear  with  the  greatest  jm- 
tice>  that  the  same  magistrate  who  has  govemed  them  for  a 
length  of  time,  may  do  so  for  ever. 

I  trust,  that  from  this  tay  act  of  adherence  to  the  liberty  of 
my  country,  I  may  aspire  to  the  glory  of  being  reckoned  oue 
of  her  most  faithful  lovers. 

Permit  me,  Sirs,  with  the  frankness  of  a  true  republicao, 
to  lay  before  you  a  respectful  outline  of  the  project  of  a  con- 
Btitution,  which  I  take  the  liberty  of  oíFeríng,  in  testimeny  of 
the  sincerity  and  candour  of  my  sentiments.  As  the  safety 
,  of  all  is  concemed,  I  venture  to  believe,  that  I  possess  a  right 
of  being  heard  by  the  representatives  of  the  people.  I  am 
well  aware,  that  your  wisdom  has  no  need  of  counsellors,  and 
I  am  moreover  aware,  that  my  project  may  appear  erroneous 
and  impracticable ;  but,  Sirs,  accept  with  kindness  this  work, 
which  is,  I  do  assure  you,  rather  a  tribute  of  my  sincere  sub- 
inis&ion  to  the  Congress,  than  the  production  of  presumptuou» 
levity.  Your  installation,  moreover,  constituting  the  creatioa 
of  a  political  body,  and,  as  may  be  said,  even  the  creation  of  a 
whole  community,  surrounded  by  all  the  inconveniencies  which 
the  most  singular  and  difficult  situation  can  present,  the  cry 
of  one  citizen  may,  perhaps,  point  out  the  presence  of  hidden 
danger. 

Casting  a  glance  on  the  past,  we  shall  see  what  is  the  basii- 
of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela. 

The  separation  of  America  from  the  Spanish  monarchy,  re- 
sembles  the  State  of  the  Román  Erapire,  when  that  enonnou» 
mass  fell  to  pieces  in  the  midst  of  the  ancient  world.  Every 
disraemberment  then  formed  an  independent  nation,  confor- 
mable  to  its  situation  and  interests ;  but  with  the  difierence, 
that  those  associations  retumed  ta  their  original  principies» 
We  do  not  retain  vestiges  of  what  we  were  in  other  times : 
we  are  not  Europeans,  we  are  not  Indians,  but  a  middle  race 
betwixt  the  Aborigines  and  the  Spaniards.  Amerícans  by 
bírth,  and  Europeans  in  rights,  we  are  placed  in  the  extraer* 
dinary  predicament  of  disputing  with  the  natives  our  prívilege 
of  possession,  and  of  maintaining  ourselves  in  the  country 
wh  ich  gave  us  birth  against  the  efiforts  of  the  original  invadera  ^ 
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thus,  our  situation  is  the  more  extraordinary  and  com- 
plicatecL 

Our  loty  moreover,  has  ever  been  purely  passive ;  our  poli- 
tícal  existence  has  ever  beeo  Dugatory ;  and  we,  therefore> 
encounter  greater  difficulties  ín  establishing  our  líberties,  hav- 
ing  hitherto  been  in  a  lower  degree  of  degradation  than  evcn 
aenritude,  and  being  not  only  robbed  of  our  freedom,  but  not 
aufiering  an  active  and  domineering  tyranny,  which  would 
have  excited  feelings  of  indignation. 

Permit  me  to  explain  the  paradox:— -In  the  exercise  of  au« 
thorízed  absolute  power,  there  are  no  limita ;  the  will  of  the 
despot  is  the  supreme  law,  arbitrarily  executed  by  inferiora 
wbo  participate  in  the  organized  oppression,  in  proportion  to 
the  authoríty  they  hold,  being  intrusted  with  all  functions, 
civil,  political,  military,  and  religious.  America  receíved  all 
from  Spain,  was  without  the  practice  and  exercise  of  an  ac- 
tive tjrranny,  and  was  not  permitted  to  share  in  the  adminis- 
tration  of  her  domestic  concems  and  interior  arrangements. 

This  abject  state  of  depression  rendered  it  impossible  for  us 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  course  of  public  afiairs,  and  as  little 
did  we  enjoy  the  personal  consequence  and  respecta  which  the 
shew  of  authority  commands  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and 
which  is  of  such  importance  in  great  revolutions.  I  say  again, 
that  we  were  abstracted  and  absent  from  the  world  in  every 
thing  having  a  reference  to  the  scien^se  of  govemment.  The 
people  of  America,  bound  with  the  triple  yoke  of  ignorance, 
tyranny,  and  vice,  could  not  acquire  either  knowledge,  power, 
or  virtue. 

Pupils  of  such  pernicious  masters — the  lessons  we  received, 
and  the  examples  we  followed,  were  the  most  destructive. 
We  were  governed  more  by  deceit  and  treachery  than  by 
forcé,  and  were  degraded  more  by  vice  than  by  superstition.' 
Slavery  is  the  daughter  of  darkness,  and  an  ignorant  person 
is  generally  the  blind  instrument  of  his  own  ruin :  ambition 
and  intrigue  take  advantage  of  the  credulity  and  inexperience 
of  men  totally  unacquainted  with  every  principie  of  political 
and  civil  economy ;  the  uninformcd  adopt  as  realities  what  are 
raeré  ¡Ilusiona — they  mistake  licentiousness  forlibertyi  treach- 
ery for  patriotism,  and  revenge  for  justice. 
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.  A  corrupt  people,  should  it  gaín  iu  líberty»  soon  loses  it 
ggaÍD ;  for  in  vain  are  the  lights  of  experíence  exercised  in 
fljiewing  that  happiness  coosists  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  and 
diat  the  govermnent  of  laws  is  more  powerful  than  that  of 
tyrants,  becaasc  they  are  more  inflexible,  snd  all  ought  to 
ftubmit  to  their  wholesome  severity ;  that  good  moráis»  and  not 
íbrce,  constítute  the  pillars  of  the  law ;  and  that  the  exerctae 
of  justice  Í8  the  exerciie  of  liberty. 

Thus,  Legisiators !  your  undertakíng  is  so  much  the  oiore 
IsboriouSy  as  you  have  to  do  with  men  corrupted  by  the  illu- 
sions  of  error,  and  by  noxious  incitements.  Liberty»  myM 
Eousseau,  is  a  succulent  food,  but  difficult  of  digestión.  Our 
ipreak  and  feeble  feilow-citizens  wiii  have  to  increase  in 
strength  of .  mind  in  a  very  great  degree,  before  they  get  the 
length  of  beíng  able  to  dig^st  the  wholesome  aliment  of  free- 
dom.  With  members  benumbed  by  fetters,  and  eye-sigfat 
weakened  by  the  darkness  of  dungeons,  are  they  cspable  of 
marching  with  fírm  steps  towards  the  august  temple  of 
Liberty  ?  Are  they  capable .  of  supporting  its  splendid  rays ; 
or  breathing  freely  the  puré  ether  that  reigns  there  ? 

Legisiators! — Consider  well  the  object  of  your  electíon; 
bear  ever  in  mind  that  you  are  about  to  form  fundamental  re- 
gulations  for  an  incipient  people»  which,  if  you  proportíonate 
the  basis  of  the  structure  to  what  may  be  ezpected*  msy  rtse 
to  that  pitch  of  elevatíon4>o¡nted  out  by  nature.  If  the  tute- 
lary  Genius  of  Venezuela  does  not  direct  your  cboice,  and  in- 
spire you  with  the  prudence  and  expertness  necessary  for 
selecting  the  nature  and  form  of  government  you  are  about  to 
adopt  for  the  happiness  of  the  people — if  you  do  not  fix  aright, 
depend  on  it,  slavery  will  be  the  result. 

The  records  of  other  days  present  us  with  an  immense 
variety  of  govemments :  bring  to  your  recollection  the  natíons 
wliich  have  fígured  most  conspicuously  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  and  with  afflictíon  will  you  remarle,  that  almost  the 
whole  earth  has  been,  and  is,  the  victim  of  its  governments. 
You  will  find  many  systems  for  governing  men,<-but  most  for 
oppressiog  them ;  and  had  not  the  custom  of  seeing  the  human 
raee  led  by  the  pastora  of  the  people,  dimínished  the  horror 
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of  «o  refohbg  a  spectade,  we  would  be  ahocked  in  obtenring 
€Mir  docüe  ipecies  feediog  on  the  siirfiíce  of  the  globe,  like  the 
cattb  of  the  field,  detUned  for  the  use  of  their  cruel  masten. 
Natnre  oeitaiiily  endows  us  ai  our  birth  with  an  indioation  to 
liberty ;  but  whether  arísíng  from  sloth,  or  some  other  iourcCy 
it  ia  a  positive  fact,  that  she  remaíns  tiill  and  quiet  uoder  the 
trammela  whidí  may  be  imposed  on  her.  In  cootemplating 
her  in  thia  state  of  prostítution,  it  would  appear  that  we  have 
reaion  to  be  penuaded,  that  the  majoríty  of  mankínd  couaider 
ai  tnie  that  humiliatíng  maxim,  that  it  is  more  difficult  to 
■laiotain  the  equilibrium  of  liberty  than  to  sustaín  the  weight 
of  t3nranny*  Would  to  God  that  this  maxim,  so  contrary  to 
nature,  were  íalie !  Would  to  God  that  this  maxim  had  not 
been  sanctioned  by  the  indolence  of  mankínd  with  reapect  to 
their  moat  lacred  rights ! 

Many  andent  and  modern  nations  haTC  shaken  off  oppres- 
sion,  but  few  of  them  have  known  how  to  enjoy  the  predous 
momeata  of  freedom ;  very  soon  have  they  returned  to  thdr 
former  pditical  vicesi  for  the  people  more  frequently  than  the 
govemment  bring  on  tyranny.  The  habit  of  submission  ren- 
den them  insensible  to  the  diarms  of  honour  and  national 
prospen^y  and  leads  them  to  regard  with  insensibility  the 
glory  of  being  free  under  the  protection  of  laws  dictated  by 
their  own  will.  The  history  of  the  worid  proclaims  this  dread- 
ful  truth. 

Democracy,  in  my  opinión,  is  alone  susceptible  of  complete 
liberty;  but  what  democratical  govemment  ever  united  at 
the  same  time  power,  prosperity,  and  permanency  ?  and,  on 
the  contrary,  have  we  not  scen  aristocracy  and  monarchy 
establish  great  and  powerful  eropires  for  ages  and  ages  ?  What 
govemment  is  more  ancient  than  that  of  China?  What  re- 
public  has  excecded  in  duration  those  of  Sparta  and  Venice  ? 
Did  not  the  Román  empire  conquer  the  world?  Did  not 
monarcliy  exist  in  Franco  for  fourtecn  ccnturíes  ?  What  state 
Í6  more  powerful  than  Great  Britain  ?  The  govemments,  how- 
evcr,  of  these  nations,  wcre  either  aristocrática!  or  monar- 
chica!. 

Notwithstanding  such  painful  rcflcctions,  my  mind  is  fílled 
with  joy  at  the  great  progress  madc  by  our  Republic  in  its 
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glorious  career — loving  what  is  useful,  anixnated  by  what  ii 
just,  aod  aspirÍDg  to  what  is  perfect.    Venezuela,  on  sepa- 
rating  from  Spain,  recovered  her  independence  and  libeity, 
her  equality  and  her  national  sovereignty :  constituting  her- 
self  into  a  democrática]  republic,  she  proscribed  monarchy, 
diatinctionsí  nobility,  charters,  and  privileges;  she  decdared 
the  rights  oí  man,— the  liberty  oí  acting,  thínking,  speaking, 
and  wríting.     Those  facts,  80  eminently  liberal,  cannot  be 
Bufficiently  admired  for  the  purity  which  gave  them  bírth. 
The  fírst  Congress  of  Venezuela  fíxed  in  indelible  chanurters» 
in  the  annals  of  our  legislation,  the  raajesty  of  the  people,  as 
properly  ezpressed  in  the  social  act,  as  the  fíttest  to  fono  the 
happiness  of  the  nation.     Every  feeling  of  my  mind  is  requir- 
ed  to  appreciate  duly  the  super-eminent  good  contained  in 
that  immortal  code  of  our  rights  and  laws.    But  at  the  same 
time,  how  shall  I  express  myself  ?  Shall  I  daré  to  profane 
with  my  censure  the  sacred  tables  of  our  laws  ?  There  are 
sentiments  which  cannot  remain  quiet  in  the  breast  of  the 
man  that  loves  his  country,  and  which,  however  attempted  to 
be  concealed,  agitate  by  their  violence,  and  which  an  impe- 
rious  forcé  obliges  bim  to  disclose.    It  grieves  me  to  think 
that  the  govemment  of  Venezuela   requires   reform ;  and 
although  many  illustrious  citizens  think  as  I  do,  all  do  not 
possess  sufficient  boldness  to  state  publicly  their  opinión  in 
favour  of  the  adoption  of  new  principies.    This  considers- 
tion  has  led  me  to  be  the  fírst  in  introducing  a  subject  of  the 
greatest  importance — although,  in  doing  so,  there  is  an  exces- 
sive  audacity  in  pretending  to  give  advice  to  the  counseilors 
of  the  nation. 

The  more  I  admire  the  excellency  of  the  federal  constita- 
tion  of  Venezuela,  the  more  am  X  convinced  of  the  impossibi- 
lity  of  applying  it  to  our  situation  ;  and  according  to  my  way 
of  thinking,  it  is  a  miracle  that  its  model  in  North  America 
has  existed  with  so  much  prosperity,  and  not  been  thrown 
into  confusión  on  the  fírst  appearance  of  danger  or  embar- 
rassment.  Notwithstanding  which,  that  peopl^  is  a  singular 
example  of  political  virtue  and  moral  rectitude :  liberty  has 
been  its  eradle ;  it  has  grown  up  in  liberty»  and  is  maintained 
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by  puré  liberty.  I  will  add,  that  that  people  is  uDÍque  ín  tbe 
hÍBtory  oí  the  human  race ;  and  repeat,  that  it  is  a  prodígy, 
that  a  tystem  so  weak  and  complicated  as  the  federal,  should 
have  existed  under  so  difficult  and  delicate  circumstances  as 
those  which  haré  occurred.  However,  whatever  the  case 
may  be  as  to  the  Government,  I  must  say  of  the  American 
people,  that  the  idea  never  entered  my  mind  of  assímilating 
the  situation  and  nature  of  two  nations  so  distinct  as  the 
Anglo  and  Spanish  American.  Would  it  not  be  extremely 
difficult  to  apply  to  Spain  the  political,  civil,  and  religious 
code  of  Great  Britain  ?  It  would  be  even  more  difficult  to 
adopt  in  Venezuela  the  laws  of  North  America.  Does  not 
the  spirit  of  laws  say,  that  laws  ought  to  be  suited  to  the 
people  making  them  ;  and  that  it  is  a  very  great  chance  that 
those  of  one  nation  will  suit  another  ? — that  the  laws  ought  to 
bear  relation  to  the  physical  state  of  the  country,  to  its 
clímate,  to  the  quality  of  its  soil,  to  its  situation,  to  its  extent, 
and  to  the  manner  of  life  of  its  inhabítants,  having  reference 
to  the  degree  of  liberty  the  constitution  can  support,  to  the 
religión  of  the  people,  to  their  inclinations,  riches,  number> 
commerce,  customs,  and  moráis  ? 

I  now  present  the  code,  which,  according  to  my  way  of 
thínking,  we  ought  to  adopt. 

The  constitution  of  Venezuela,  although  founded  on  the 
roost  perfect  principies,  differed  widely  from  that  of  America 
in  an  essentíal  point,  and  without  doubt  the  most  important. 
The  Congress  of  Venezuela,  like  that  of  America,  participates 
in  some  of  the  attributes  of  the  executive  power.  But  we  go 
further,  and  subdivide  it  by  committing  it  to  a  collective  body, 
and  are  consequently  subject  to  the  inconvenience  of  making 
the  existence  of  the  government  periodical,  of  suspending  and 
of  díssolving  it  whcnever  the  members  sepárate.  Our  trium- 
virate  is  void,  as  one  may  say,  of  unity,  duration,  and  personal 
responsibility :  it  is  at  times  destitute  of  action ;  it  is  without 
perpetual  life,  real  uniformity,  and  immediate  responsibility ; 
and  a  government  which  does  not  possess  continuance,  may 
be  denominated  a  nullity.  Although  the  powers  of  the  Presi-! 
dent  of  the  United  States  are  limited  by  excessive  restrictions^ 
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he  exerciset  by  himaelf  alone  all  the  functioiM  of  auUiority 
granted  him  by  the  constítutioa ;  aod  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
hit  adminUtration  muBt  be  more  uníform,  coostant,  and  trulj 
proper,  ihan  that  of  a  power  divided  amongst  yarious  indivi- 
duals,  the  composition  of  which  cannot  but  be  monstrous. 

The  judicial  power  in  Venezuela  is  similar  to  that  in  Ame* 
rica,  indefínile  in  dmra^on,  temporary  and  not  perpetual ;  and 
it  enjoya  all  the  independence  necessary. 

The  fírst  Congrets,  in  its  federal  constitution,  conaulted 
rather  the  spiriu  of  the  different  provinces  tban  the  solid  idea 
of  establishing  an  indivisible  and  concentrated  republic  There 
sat  our  legislators  under  the  influence  of  prorincialsy  carríed 
away  with  the  dazzling  appearance  of  the  happiness  of  North 
America»  thinking  that  the  blessings  she  enjoyed  were  owing 
exclusively  to  the  form  of  govemment,  and  not  to  the  charac- 
ter  of  the  peoplc.    And  in  fact,  the  example  of  the  United 
States»  with  its  progressive  prosperity,  was  too  flattering  not 
to  have  been  followed.     Who  could  resist  the  gloríous  attrac- 
tion  of  the  full  and  absolute  enjoyment  of  sovereignty,  inde- 
pendence, and  liberty  ?  Who  could  resist  the  admiration  and 
esteem  inspired  by  an  intelligent  governmcnt,  which  unites 
at  the  same  rooment  public  and  privatc  rightSy  which  fonns 
by  general  consent  the  supreme  law  of  individuáis  ?  Who  can 
resist  the  dominión  of  a  benefícent  govemment,  which,  with 
an  able,  active,  and  powerful  hand,  directs  at  all  times,  and  in 
all  cases,  all  its  eSbrts  towards  that  social  perfection  whidí 
ought  to  be  the  end  of  all  human  institutions  ?  However 
beautiful  this  magnificent  federative  system  might  appcar,  and 
in  fact  be,  Venezuela  could  not  enjoy  it  imroediately  on  shak- 
ing  off  her  chaíns :  we  were  not  prepared  for  so  great  a  good. 
Good,  as  well  as  evil,  causes  death  when  sudden  and  excessive ; 
our  moral  constitution  did  not  yet  possess  the  benefíts  of  a 
govcrnroent  completely  representative,   and  which  is  so  su- 
blime when  it  can  be  adopted  by  a  republic  of  saints. 

Representatives  of  the  people !  you  are  convened  to  confina 
or  repeal  whatever  may  appear  to  you  proper  to  be  preserved, 
reformed,  or  cxpunged,  in  our  social  compact.  It  is  your 
4uty  to.  correct  the  work  of  our  first  legislaton,  and  I  would 
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«ay»  that  lo  yon  it  belongs  to  cover  a  porción  oí  the  beautiei 
conUined  in  our  political  code ;  for  all  hearU  are  nol  formed 
for  admiring  every  beautj,  ñor  all  eyes  capable  oí  tupporting 
the  celestial  blaze  of  perfection.  The  Book  of  the  Apostles» 
the  doctrine  oí  Jesús,  the  Divine  Writings,  sent  by  a  gracious 
Providence  to  better  mankind,  so  sublime  and  so  holy,  would 
kindle  an  ocean  of  fíame  at  Constantinople,  and  the  whole  of 
Asia  would  fíercely  burn,  were  the  Book  of  Peace  to  be  im- 
posed  at  once  as  the  code  of  religión,  laws,  and  customs. 

Permit  me  to  cali  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  a  mat-* 
ter  which  may  be  of  vital  importance : — Bear  in  mind  that 
our  population  is  neither  European  ñor  American,  but  is 
lather  a  compound  of  African  and  American  than  of  Euro» 
pean  origin,  because  even  Spain  herself  is  not  strictly  Euro* 
pean,  from  her  African  blood,  institutions,  and  character.  It 
is  impossible  to  point  out  with  propríety  to  what  human  family 
we  belong : — the  greater  part  of  the  Aborigines  have  been 
annihilated ;  the  European  has  mixed  with  the  American  and 
with  the  African,  and  the  latter  has  mixed  also  with  the  Indiao 
and  the  European.  All  children  of  the  same  mother,  our 
fathers,  various  in  origin  and  in  blood,  are  strangers,  and  difiér 
all  in  figure  and  form  from  each  other. 

All  the  citizens  of  Venezuela  enjoy  by  the  constitution  a 
political  equality ;  and  if  that  equaiity  had  not  been  a  dogma 
ÍQ  Athens,  in  France,  and  in  America,  we  ought  to  confírm 
the  principie,  in  order  to  correct  the  difference  which  may 
apparently  exist.  Legislators !  my  opinión  is,  that  the  funda- 
mental principie  of  our  system  depends  immediately  and  solely 
on  equality  being  established  and  practised  in  Venezuela. 
That  men  are  all  bom  with  equal  rights  to  the  benefíts  of 
^ociety,  has  been  sanctioned  by  almost  all  the  sages  of  every 
age  ;  as  has  also,  that  all  men  are  not  bom  with  equal  capa* 
cities  for  the  attainment  of  every  rank,  as  all  ought  to  practise 
virtue,  and  all  do  not  so ;  all  ought  to  be  brave,  and  all  are 
not  so ;  all  ought  to  possess  talents,  and  all  do  not.  From 
this  arises  the  real  distinction  observed  amongst  individuáis 
of  the  most  liberally  established  society. 
^  If  the  principie  of  political  equality  be  generally  ^cknow-^ 
ledged,  not  less  so  is  that  of  physical  and  moral  inequality. 
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It  would  be  an  illusion,  an  absurdity,  to  suppose  the  contrary. 
Nature  makes  men  unequal  in  genius,  temperamento  streDgth, 
and  character.  Lawa  correct  that  difference,  by  placing  tbe 
individual  in  society  where  education,  industry,  arta»  aciences, 
and  virtues,  give  a  fíctitioua  equality  próperly  called  political 
and  social.  The  unión  of  all  classes  in  one  state  ia  eminently 
beneficia],  and  in  which  diveraity  is  multiplied  in  proportíon 
to  the  propagation  of  the  species.  By  it  alone  has  diacord 
been  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  many  jealouaiesi  folliea»  and 
pre^udices  avoided ! 

Our  diversity  of  origin  requires  a  most  powerful  pulse»  and 
a  delicate  manner  for  managing  so  heterogeneoua  a  body»  as  Its 
complicated  composition  may  be  dislocated,  divided»  and  dis- 
solved by  the  slightest  change. 

The  most  perfect  system  of  government  is  that  which  pro- 
duces the  greatest  degree  of  happiness,  of  social  security,  and 
political  stability. 

By  the  laws  dictated  by  the  fírst  Congress,  we  have  reason 
to  hope  that  felicity  will  be  the  portion  of  Venezuela;  and 
from  you  we  may  flatter  ourselves»  that  security  and  stability 
will  render  that  felicity  perpetual. 

To  you  it  belongs  to  resolve  the  problera,— in  what  manner» 
afler  having  broken  the  fetters  of  our  former  oppressors»  we 
may  accompiish  the  wonderful  feat  of  preventing  the  remains 
of  our  grievous  chaina  being  turned  into  the  arms  of  Hoenti- 
ousnesB.  The  relies  of  Spanish  dominión  will  continué  a  long 
time  before  we  can  completely  destroy  them :  our  atmosphere 
is  impregnated  with  the  contagión  of  despotism  ;  and  neither 
the  ñame  of  war»  ñor  the  specifíc  of  our  salutary  laws»  have 
purifíed  the  air  we  breathe.  Our  hands  are  indeed  free»  but 
our  hearts  are  still  sufiering  from  the  effects  of  servitude. 
Man  in  losing  his  liberty»  says  Homer»  loses  half  bis  spirit. 

A  republican  government  has  been,  is,  and  ought  to  be  that 
of  Venezuela ;  its  basis  ought  to  be  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people»  the  división  of  power,  civil  liberty»  the  pfohibition  of 
alavery»  and  the  abolition  of  monarchy  and  priviieges.  We 
want  equality»  for  re-casting»  as  one  may  say»  men,  political 
ppinions»  and  public  customs.    Throwing  our  sight  over  the 
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vatt  fiel^  we  have  to  examine,  let  us  fix  our  attentión  on  thé 
dangen  we  ought  to  avoid,  and  let  history  guidc  us  in  our 
<:areer. 

Athens  presenta  ua  with  the  mo8t  brílliant  example  of  an 
absolute  democracy,  and  at  the  same  time  is  a  melancholy 
proof  of  the  extreme  weakness  of  that  kind  of  govemment. 
The  wisest  legislator  of  Greece  did  not  see  his  republic  last 
ten  years,  and  underwent  the  humiliation  of  acknowledging  the 
in^ufficiency  of  an  absolute  democracy  for  governing  any  kind 
of  society,  not  even  the  most  cnltivated,  moral,  and  limited', 
because  it  shines  only  witli  flashes  of  liberty.  Let  us  acknow- 
ledge  then  that  Solón  has  undeceived  the  world,  and  shewn 
how  diíScúlt  it  is  to  govem  men  by  simple  laws. 

The  republic  of  Sparta,  which  appeared  a  chimerical  inven- 
tioD,  produced  more  real  eíFects  than  the  ingenious  work  of 
Solón:  glory,  virtue,  morality,  and  consequently  national  hap- 
pinesSy  were  the  result  of  the  legislature  of  Lycurgus.  Al* 
though  two  kings  in  one  state  were  like  two  monsters  to  de- 
Tour  it — Sparta  suffered  but  little  fropa  that  double  royalty ; 
and  Athens  enjoyed  the  most  splendid  lot  under  an  absolute 
Bovereignty, — free  elections  of  magistrales  frequently  renewed, 
— ^mildi  wiie,  and  politíc  laws.  Fisistratus,  an  usurper  and  a 
despot,  did  more  good  to  Athens  than  her  laws ;  and  Feríeles, 
although  an  usurper  likewise,  was  the  most  useful  citizen. 

The  fepublie  of  Thebes  existed  only  during  the  lives  of 
Felopidas  and  Epaminondas,  for  it  is  men,  and  not  principies, 
that  form  govemments.  However  wise  codes,  systems,  and 
statufees  may  be,  they  have  but  little  influence  on  society ;  it  is 
▼irtuouB,  patriotic,  and  enlightened  men  that  constitute  re« 
publics. 

The  Román  constitution  was  that  which  produced  tlie 
greatest  power  and  fortune  to  any  people  on  earth :  in  it  there 
was  no  exact  distribution  of  power.  The  consuls,  the  senate, 
and  the  people,  were  legislators,  magistrates,  and  judges :  they 
all  participated  in  all  those  offices.  The  executive  consisting 
of  two  consuls,  had  the  same  inconvenience  as  that  of  Sparta, 
and  yet,  notwithstanding  its  deformity,  the  republic  did  not 
ittfier  that  mischievous  discordance,  which  míght  be  supposcd 
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iaaeparable  from  a  magistracy  consisting  oí  two  in^vidualfl 
midowed  equally  with  the  powers  of  a  roonarch.  A  govem* 
ment  whose  solé  inclínation  was  war  and  conquest,  did  Dot 
appear  líkdy  to  establish  the  happiness  of  the  people.  A 
govermnent  monstrous  in  itself,  and  purely  warlike,  raíted 
Rome  to  the  highei t  pitch  of  virtue  and  glory,  and  íarmeá  of 
the  world  a  Román  empire,  proving  to  mankind  the  forcé  of 
political  virtues,  and  the  trivial  influence  of  instltations. 

Passing  from  ancient  to  modem  times,  we  fínd  England  and 
France  deserving  general  attention,  and  giving  impresaÍTe 
lemons  in  every  species  of  govemment.  The  revolutíons  ía 
those  two  great  states,  like  brílliant  meteors,  have  filled  the 
world  with  so  great  a  profusión  of  political  light,  that  every 
thmking  being  has  leamed  what  are  the  rights  and  duties  of 
man ;  in  what  the  excellency  of  govemments  conaistiy  and  in 
what  their  vices:  all  know  how  to  i4>preciate  the  intrínsie 
valué  of  the  theoretical  speculations  of  modem  phiiosoplMrs 
and  legíslators.  In  short,  this  star  in  its  brílliant  coune 
inflamed  eren  the  apat^etíc  Spaniards,  who  also  entering  the 
political  whirlwind,  gave  ephemeral  proofs  of  liberty,  and  have 
ahewn  their  incapacity  of  living  under  the  mild  dominión  of 
the  law,  by  returning  after  a  short  blaze  to  their  original 
bondage. 

Legíslators ! — This  is  the  proper  time  for  repeating  wfaat 
the  eloquent  Volney  says  in  his  dedication  to  the  Ruina  of 
Palmyra, — "  To  the  grovríng  people  of  the  Spanish  Indies--- 
to  the  generous  chiefs  who  coaduct  them  to  liberty— «nay  tile 
errors  and  misfortunes  of  the  Oíd  World  teach  wiadom  and 
happiness  to  the  New." — May  they  never  lose  themselvet,  but 
profít  by  the  lessons  of  experience  given  in  the  schoob  of 
GreecCi  of  Rome,  of  Franca,  of  England,  and  of  America,  and 
be  instructed  by  them  in  the  difficult  science  of  establishing  and 
preserfing  nations  with  proper,  just,  legitímate,  and  above  all 
useful  laws;  never  forgettíng  that  the  excellency  of  a  goveni« 
ment  does  not  consist  in  its  theory,  form,  or  mechanísm,  bul 
in  being  fítted  to  the  nature  and  character  of  the  people  fot 
which  it  was  instituted. 

Rome  and  Great  Brítain  are  the  nations  which  hüve  most 
excelled  amongst  the  ancients  and  modems«    Both  were  bom 
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to  command  and  be  free,  and  yet  neither  had  consiituttonft 
modelled  in  liberty's  most  brilliant  form,  but  solid  establiih* 
menU ;  and  on  that  account  therefore  I  recommend  to  yoUf 
RepresentativeSi  the  study  of  the  Brituh  constitution»  which 
appears  to  be  the  one  destined  to  produce  the  greatcst  possi- 
ble  effiect  on  the  people  adopting  it ;  but  perfect  as  it  may  be» 
I  am  very  far,  at  the  same  time,  from  proposing  a  servile  imi- 
tation  of  it.  When  I  speak  of  the  Brítish  constitution,  I  refer 
aolely  to  the  democratical  part  of  it ;  and  in  truth  it  may  be 
denominated  a  monarchy  in  system,  in  which  is  acknowledged 
the  sorereignty  of  the  people,  the,  división  and  equUíbrium  of 
power,  civil  freedoni,  liberty  of  conscience,  and  of  the  preM» 
and  every  thing  that  is  sublime  in  politics.  A  greater  degree 
of  liberty  cannot  be  enjoyed  in  any  kind  of  republic>  and  h 
may  indeed  ckim  a  higher  rank  in  social  order.  I  recommend 
that  constitution  as  the  best  model  to  those  who  aspire  to  thd 
enjoyments  of  the  ríghts  of  num,  and  of  all  that  polittoA 
fblicity  compatible  with  our  frail  natures. 

In  Bothing  whateter  would  we  chaire  our  fundamental 
laws,  were  we  to  adopt  a  legislativo  power  similar  to  that  of 
the  British  Parliament.  We  have  divided,  as  the  Ameriean» 
have  done>  the  national  representation  inte  two  houses,  that  of 
the  representativos  and  the  senate.  The  fírst  is  wisely  conS'^ 
posed ;  it  enjoys  all  the  privileges  fítted  for  it,  and  is  not  sus» 
ceptible  of  essential  chango,  as  the  constitution  has  endowed 
it  i9iúk  tbe  orígin,  form,  and  powers,  required  by  the  wíll  of  thoi 
people  for  being  lawfully  and  competently  represented. 

If  the  senate  in  place  of  being  elective  were  hereditary,  ir 
would  in  my  conception  be  the  basis,  tiie  bond,  and  the  soul 
of  the  repi^lic,  and  in  political  storms  it  would  possess  the 
functions  of  govemment,  and  would  resist  popular  commotions*. 
Attadhed  to  the  govemment  by  the  powerful  excitement  of  ita 
own  preservation,  it  would  ever  oppose  the  atterapts  the  peo*' 
pie  might  make  against  the  jurisdiction  and  authoríty  of  their 
magistrates.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  most  men  are  igno* 
rant  of  their  true  interests,  and  are  continually  attacking  them 
in  the  hands  of  those  to  whom  they  are  committed — the  indi* 
lidual  contends  against  the  general  mass,  and  the  'genéralr 
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Ibátt  agtintt  aathoríty ;  and  it  ii  dierefore  necetoary  tbat  a 
neutral  body  thould  exist  in  all  governmento »  to  protect  the 
injuredf  and  ditann  thc  offender.    This  neatral  body,  ia  order 
'  that  it  may  be  i uch,  ought  ncíther  to  derive  its  orígin  from  thc 
choice  of  the  gorernment,  ñor  from  that  of  the  people,  but  in 
such  irise  that  it  may  enjoy  complete  independencey— -neither 
íearing  ñor  hoping  any  thing  from  either  of  these  sourcet  of 
áuthoríty.   An  heredítary  senate,  as  a  part  of  the  people,  would 
particípate  in  its  interests,  in  its  opinions,  and  in  its  spirit,  and 
for  that  reason  it  is  not  to  be  presumed,  that  an  heredítary 
aenate  will  sepárate  from  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  for- 
get  its  legislative  duties.    The  senators  in  Rome,  and  the 
peen  in  Brítain,  have  preved  themselves  the  fírmest  pillan  in 
thé  gloríous  Btnicture  of  civil  and  political  liberty. 

These  senators  will,  for  the  fírst  time,  be  elected  by  the 
Congress,  and  their  successors  in  the  senate  will  occupy  the 
principal  attention  of  the  Government,  which  will  cause  them 
to  be  educated  in  a  collcgc  especíally  set  apart  for  the  instnic- 
tion  of  thosé  future  guardians  and  legislatora  of  the  country. 
They  will  be  taught  the  arts,  the  scieñces,  and  every  thing 
that  can  adom  the  mind  of  a  public  man ;  from  their  earliest 
infancy  they  will  be  acquainted  with  the  career  destined  them 
by  Providence,  and  from  their  most  tender  years  their  aouls 
will  be  elevated  to  the  dignity  awaiting  them. 

In  DO  manner  whatever  would  the  creation  of  an  hereditary 
aenate  be  a  violation  of  political  equality ;  it  is  not  a  nobiUty 
I  wish  to  establish,  because  that,  as  has  been  said  by  a  cele- 
brated  republican,  would  be  to  destroy  at  once  equality  and 
liberty.  It  is  an  office  for  which  candidates  ought  to  be  pre. 
pared,  and  is  also  an  office  requiring  extensivo  knowledge» 
and  proportionate  means  for  attaining  it. 

In  elections  every  thing  ought  not  to  be  left  to  chance  and 
hazard,  for  the  public  is  easier  deceived  than  nature  perfected 
by  art ;  and  although  it  be  a  fact,  that  these  senaton  will  not 
proceed  from  the  womb  of  virtue,  it  is  equally  true,  that  they 
will  come  forth  cndowed  with  a  most  fínished  education.  The 
liberators  of  Venezuela  are  morcover  cntitled  to  hold  for  ever 
a  hígh  rank  in  the  republic,  which  is  indebtcd  to  them  for 
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extstence ;  attd  I  do  beliére  that  posteríty  would  observe  with 
te¿Ttt  the  extioctíon  of  the  illustríous  ñames  óf  íts  fírst  bene- 
fiíctorv.  I  will  say  farther,  that  it  ñ  for  the  public  interest» 
tbat  it  is  for  the  national  honour,  and  that  it  is  doe  Arom  the 
grtitftude  of  Venezuela,  to  preserve  m  hónour  to  the  la,,te8t 
potteríty,  a  race  of  vtrtaous,  prudent,  and  valiant  men,  who, 
oreréoidng  every  obttacle/have  éstablished  the  Republic  at  the 
expense  of  tíie  itiost  beroic  sacrífíces;  and,  if  the  people  of 
Venezuela  do  not  apphuid  and  réjoice  at  the  elevation  of  ita 
betie&ctorsy  they  ate  unworthy  to  be  free,  and  never  wiJl  be 
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An  herediiary  Sénat»^  I  say  again,  wíU  be  the  fundamental 
hama  of  the  legislátive  power,  and  consequently  the  basis  of 
the  wholé  govermnent.  It  will  act  equally  as  a  counterpoise 
to  the  govemnient  and  the  people,  and  will  be  aü  intermedíate 
liilthórity  to  deaden  the  arroWs  which  those  perpetual  rívals 
are  constantly  shootíng  at  each  other. 

Tñ  aU  eotttests  the  interposition  of  a  third  person  becomes 

the  mieans  of  reconciliation,  and  thus  will  the  Senate  of 

Venezuela  be  the  cement  of  the  delicate  edifíce  so  liable  to 

iriolent  cbneussions.    It  will  be  the  means  of  calming  the  fury 

and  múntmntng  the  hannony  betwixt  the  mcmbers  and  the 

iiead  of  thisr  political  body.    Nothing  can  corrupt  a  legislative 

body  inyested  with  the  highest  honours ;  dependent  on  itself 

áhme,  withont  fearíng  any  thing  íVom  the  people,  or  expeicting 

any  thing  from  the  govemment ;  whose  only  object  is  to  repress 

erery  tendency  to  evil,  and  encourage  eveiy  attempt  at  good, 

anfd  whidí  is  deeply  interested  in  the  existence  of  a  sóciety 

with  which'  it  shares  adversrty  and  prosperity. 

It  haabeen  most  justly  remarkéd,  that  tlie  Brítish  House  of 
Peerá  is  inralnable  to  the  nation,  as  forming  a  bulwark  to  the 
libertie»  of  the  peopQe;  and  I  daré  add,  that  the  Senate  of 
Veoeziida  will  not  only  be  a  bulwark  to  liberty,  but  a  help  to 
render  the  Republrc  perpetual. 

The  executíve  power  in  Great  Brítain  is  invested  with  all 
the  sovereign  audiority  fitted  to  it,  but  it  is  also  circumscribed 
bj  a  triple  Ime  of  ditches,  barriers,  and  palisades.  The  so- 
vereign  is  indeed  the  head  of  tlie  govemment^  but  hls  ministers 
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and  officers  depend  more  on  the  laws  than  on  his  authoríty^ 
becausc  they  are  personally  responsible,  and  from  that  re- 
sponsibility  not  even  royal  authority  can  exempt  them.     He 
is  commander  in  chief  of  the  army  aifd  navy,  he  makes  peace 
and  declares  war,  but  it  is  the  parliament  alone  which  votes 
anníially  the  supplies.    For  neutralizing  his  power,  the  per- 
son  of  the  King  is  inviolable  and  sacred ;  whilst  his  head  is  lefl 
free,  his  hands  are  bound.    The  sovereign  of  Britain  has  three 
formidable  rivals — the  Cabinet,  which  is  responsible  to  the 
people  and  to  parliament ;  the  House  of  Peers,  which  protects 
the  interests  of  the  people,  as  representing  the  nobility  of  which 
it  is  composed ;  and  the  House  of  Commons,  the  organ  of  the 
British  publíc.   As  the  Judges  are  moreover  responsible  for  the 
due  fulfílment  of  the  laws,  they  adhcrc  strictly  to  them ;  and 
the  administrators  of  the  public  money  being  accountable  not 
only  for  their  own  violation  of  duty,  but  even  for  what  the 
government  may  do,  guard  against  misapplication. 

The  more  the  nature  of  the  executive  power  in  Britain  b 
examincd)  the  more  will  you  be  inclined  to  think  it  the  most 
perfect  model  for  either  a  monarchy,  an  aristocracy,  or  a  de- 
mocracy.  In  Venezuela  let  the  executive  power  be  exer- 
cised  by  a  President,  appointed  by  the  people  or  their  repre- 
sentaUves^  and  we  shall  thcn  have  takcn  a  long  stride  towards 
national  felicity. 

Whoever  the  citizen  may  be  that  may  fíll  that  situation»  he 
wUl  be  supported  by  the  constitution ;  authorized  to  do  good» 
he  cannot  do  evil ;  for,  submitting  to  the  laws,  his  noinisters 
will  co-operate  with  him ;  and  should  he,  on  the  contrary,  at- 
tempt  to  infringe  them,  his  own  ministers  will  leave  him  in- 
sulated  in  the  midst  of  the  Republic,  and  will  even  impeach 
him  to  the  senate.  The  ministers  being  responsible  for  such 
offences  as  may  be  committed,  are  the  persons  that  govem ; 
and  it  is  not  the  least  advantage  of  the  system,  that  those 
more  immediately  exercising  the  functions  of  the  executive 
power,  take  an  interesting  and  active  part  in  tlie  deliberations 
of  the  government,  and  consider  their  duties  as  personal. 

It  may  happen  that  the  president  may  not  be  a  man  of  great 
talents  or  virtues,  and  notwithstanding  the  want  of  theae 
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<<»8eiit¡al  qualitiesy  he  may  still  perform  the  dutics  of  hís  sitúa* 
tion  in  a  Batisfactory  manner,  becausc  in  such  case,  the  minia- 
try  doing  evefy  thing,  itself  bears  the  burden  of  the  state. 
However  exorbitant  the  authority  of  executive  power  in 
Great  Britain  may  appear,  it  would  not  perhaps  be  too  great 
in  the  Republic  of  Venezuela :  here  the  Congress  has  bound 
both  the  hands  and  heads  of  the  magistrates,  and  has  assumed 
a  portíon  of  the  executive  functions,  contrary  to  the  maxim 
of  Montesquieu,  who  says,  that  a  representative  body  ought 
not  to  take  upon  itself  any  active  principie  ;  it  ought  to  make 
laws,  and  see  those  executed  which  it  does  make.  Nothing 
is  80  dangerous  to  a  people  as  a  weak  executive,  and  if  it  has 
been  deemed  necessary  to  cndow  it  with  so  many  attributes 
in  a  monarchy,  how  inñnítely  more  indispensable  would  it  be 
in  a  republic.  Let  us  fíx  our  attention  on  this  diíFerence,  and 
we  shall  find  that  the  equilíbrium  of  power  ought  to  be  distri- 
buted  in  two  ways.  In  a  republic,  the  executive  ought  to  be 
the  strongest,  because  every  thing  conspires  against  it ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  in  a  monarchy  the  legislative  ought  to  be 
the  mo6t  powerful,  as  every  thing  unites  in  favour  of  the 
sovereign.  The  veneration  which  people  bear  for  a  regal 
magistrmcyy  is  a  proof  of  hs  influence  in  augmenting  the  su- 
perstítious  respect  paid  to  that  species  of  authority.  The 
splendour  of  the  throne,  crown,  and  purple ;  the  formidable 
support  given  by  the  nobility ;  the  immense  riches  acquired 
by  generations  of  the  same  dynasty ;  and  the  fraternal  protec- 
tion  afforded  by  kings  to  each  other ;  are  considerable  advan- 
tages  militating  in  favour  of  royal  authority,  and  render  it 
almost  unlimited.  Those  very  advantages  are  a  reason  why 
a  republican  magistrate  should  be  endowed  with  greater 
power  than  that  possessed  by  a  constitutional  prince. 

A  republican  magistrate  is  an  insulated  individual  in  the 
inidst  of  societyi  intnisted  with  the  duty  of  curbing  the  Ímpe- 
tus of  the  people  towards  licentiousness,  and  the  propensity 
of  judges  and  administrators  to  an  abuse  of  the  laws.  Such 
a  one,  with  regard  to  the  legislative  body,  the  senate,  and  the 
people,  is  a  single  individual  resisting  the  combined  attack  of 
ihe  opiniocsy  the  interests,  and  the  passions  of  society,  which. 
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aocording  to  what  Carnot  sayg,  ís  constanüy  stríving  beiwi&t 
the  desire  of  governing  and  that  of  not  be¡Dg  subject  to  aoy 
authority.  He  is,  in  short,  one  athlete  t^posed  to  a  mulUtude 
of  others.  The  onl j  corrective  to  such  weakness  is  a  vígoroua 
and  suitable  resistance  to  the  opposition  made  to  the  execu- 
tire  power  by  the  legíslative  body  and  people  of  a  republíc 
If  the  executive  do  not  possess  the  meaos  of  exercisíng  all  the 
authority  properly  placed  at  its  dispoaaJ»  it  becomes  nuU,  and 
the  gOTernment  expires,  leaving  anarchyy  usurpatioo»  apd 
tyranny,  as  its  heirs  and  successors. 

Let  the  whole  system  of  governinent  therefore  be  streBgtheu- 
ed,  and  the  equUibríum  establishcd  in  such  a  naanner  tha4  it 
cannot  be  overtumed,  or  its  refinement  become  a  cause  of  de- 
cay.  As  no  form  of  gOTernment  is  so  weak  as  a  democracy» 
its  constitution  ought  to  be  as  solid  as  possible,  and  ita  inati- 
tutions  conducive  to  stability.  If  such  be  not  the  caaey  we 
may  reckon  on  having  only  a  government  on  tria!»  and  noi  a 
permanent  system ;  and  on  having  a  waveríng,  tumultuous, 
and  anarchical  community,  and  not  a  social  establiihoienCt  in 
«iúch  happincssi  peace,  and  justice  reign. 

Legislators ! — ^Let  us  not  be  presumptuous  but  modérate  in 
our  pretensions.  It  is  by  no  meaos  likely  that  we  can  do 
irtut  has  never  yet  been  accomplished  by  any  of  the  human 
race»  what  the  greatest  and  wisest  natíons  have  never  cflbcted. 
Undefíned  liberty»  and  absoluto  democracy»  are  the  rocha  on 
which  republican  hopes  and  expectations  have  been  wreck- 
ed* 

Take  a  view  of  the  republics  of  antiquity,  of  those  of  mo* 
dem  times,  and  of  those  rising  into  existence»  and  yon  «ill 
findy  that  almost  all  have  been  frustrated  in  their  altenpts. 
The  men  who  aim  at  legitímate  instítutíons  and  social  perfec- 
^  tion,  are  undoubtedly  deserving  of  every  praise ;  but  who  can 
say  that  mankind  possess  complete  wisdom,  or  that  they  pnc- 
tise  all  the  virtues  which  the  unión  of  power  and  justice  ia- 
peratively  demand  ?  Angels,  and  not  men,  can  alone  exist 
frec,  peaceable,  and  happy,  in  the  exercise  of  sovereign  power. 

Whilst  the  people  of  Venezuela  exercise  the  ligfats  they 
lawfully  enjoy— let  us  modérate  the  excessive  preCensioos 
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which  an  incompetent  form  of  government  míght  suggeat» 
and  let  as  give  up  that  federal  system  which  does  not  suít  i» ; 
«— let  ut  get  clear  of  the  tríumyirate  executive  power,  and 
concentre  ¡t  in  one  president,  and  let  ut  commit  to  him  suf- 
ficient  authoríty  to  enable  him  to  reeist  the  inconveníencies 
arísfng  from  our  recent  situation,  from  the  state  of  warfare  we 
KiY€  been  suffering  under,  and  from  the  kind  of  foreign  and 
domestie  enemies  we  have  liad  to  deal  with,  and  with  whom 
we  ahall  still  have  to  contend  fbr  a  length  of  time.  Let  the 
legislatÍTe  power  resígn  tiie  attribotes  belonging  to  the  exe- 
c^títe,  and  acquire  nevertheless  fresh  consíttency,  and  fresh 
influente  in  the  equilibrium  of  authoríty.  Let  the  courta  of 
JnsUce  be  reformed  by  the  permanency  and  independence  of 
the  judges,  by  the  establishment  of  juries,  and  of  civil  and 
criminal  codea,  not  dictated  by  antiquity  ñor  by  conqueríng 
kingti  but  by  the  yoice  of  nature,  by  the  cry  of  justícey  an'd 
by  the  geniua  of  wisdom. 

It  Í8  my  anxioos  wish^  that  every  part  of  the  govemment 
and  administration  should  acquire  that  degree  of  vigour» 
which  can  alone  sustain  a  due  equilibríum,  not  simply  amongtt 
the  members  of  govemdienf^  but  evcn  amongst  the  vanóos 
ranks  of  which  socíety  is  composed.  It  would  not  signify, 
were  the  spríngs  of  a  política!  system  to  be  relaxed,  if-  that 
relazatíon  did  not  occasion  the  dissolution  of  the  social  body, 
and  the  ruin  of  those  associated.  The  críes  of  the  human 
race  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  in  tumultuous  assemblíes,  ap- 
peal  to  Heaven  against  those  inconsiderate  and  blind  legisla- 
ton,  who  have  thought  they  could  with  impunity  make  tríals 
of  cHimerícal  tnstitutions.  All  the  nations  on  earth  have 
songfat  afler  liberty,  some  by  arms  and  others  by  lawfSjL*passing 
altemately  from  anarchy  to  despotism,  or  from  despotism  to 
anardiy;  but  very  few  have  been  satisfied  with  modérate 
attainmentSy  or  adopted  constitutions  conformable  to  their 
means,  nature,  and  circumstances. 

Let  US  not  attempt  what  is  impossible,  least,  by  endeaveur- 
ing  to  ríse  too  hígh  in  the  regions  of  liberty,  we  fall  into  the 
abyas  of  tyranny.  From  absoluto  liberty  there  is  always  a 
doKáit  to  ábsolute  power ;  and  the  médium  bet#ixt  the  two 
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extremes  is  8upreme  social  libcrty.  Abstrae t  ideas  give  rite 
to  thc  pernicious  ¡dea  of  unlimited  líberty.  Let  us  so  act, 
that  the  power  of  people  be  restraioed  within  the  limits  point- 
ed  out  by  reason  and  iaterest ;  tbat  the  aational  will  be  curb- 
ed  by  a  just  authority  ;  and  that  a  civil  and  criminal  legisla- 
tion,  analogous  to  our  constitution,  govem  imperatívely  the 
judicial  power ;  in  which  case  an  equilibrium  will  exitt,  and 
tliose  differences  and  discords  be  avoided»  which  would 
embarras»  the  concems  of  state,  as  well  as  that  spedes  of 
complication  which  shackles  instead  of  uniting  society. 

To  form  a  stablc  government,  a  national  feeling  is  reqoired 
possessing  an  uniform  inclination  towards  two  principal  points, 
regulatíng  public  will,  andlimiting  public  authority,  the  bounds 
of  which  are  difficult  to  be  assigncd  ;  but  it  may  be  supposed 
that  the  best  rule  for  our  direction  is  feciprocal  restriction 
and  concentration,  so  that  there  may  be  the  least  fciction 
possiblc  betwixt  legitimate  will  and  legitimate  power. 

Love  of  country,  laws,  and  magistrales»  ought  to  be  the 
ruling  passion  in  the  breast  of  every  republican.  Vene- 
zuelans  love  their  country,  but  not  its  laws,  because  they  are 
bad,  and  the  sourcc  of  evil ;  and  as  little  could  they  respect 
their  magistrates,  as  the  oíd  ones  were  wicked,  and  the  new 
ones  are  hardly  known  in  the  career  they  have  commenced. 
If  a  sacred  respect  does  not  exist  for  country,  laws,  and  con- 
stituted  authorities>  society  is  a  state  of  confusión,  an  abyss,  « 
and  a  conflict  of  man  with  man,  and  of  body  with  body. 

To  save  our  incipient  Republic  from  such  a  chaoa,  all  oui^ 
moral  powers  will  be  insufficient,  unless  we  melt  the  whole^ 
people  down  into  one  mass ;  thc  composition  of  the  govern^ — 
mentía  a  whole,  the  legislation  is  a  whole,  and  national  feel^* 
ing  is  a  whoie.    Unity,  Unity,  Unity,  ought  to  be  our  áe^cc» 
The  blood  of  our  citizens  is  various,  let  us  mix  it  to  make  it 
one ;  our  constitution  has  divided  authority,  let  us  agree  to 
unite  it ;  our  laws  are  the  sad  remains  of  all  ancient  and  mo- 
dern  despotisms,  let  the  monstrous  structure  be  demolished, 
let  it  fall,  and,  withdrawing  from  its  ruins,  let  us  erect  a  temple 
to  justicc,  and,  under  the  auspices  of  its  sacred  influence,  let 
US  díctate,  a  code  of  Venezuelan  laws.    Should  we  wiah  to 
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consult  records  and  models  oí  legislation, — Great  Britain, 
Prance,  and  North  America,  present  us  with  admirable  ones. 

Popular  education  ought  to  be  the  fírst  care  of  the  Con- 
gress's  paternal  regard.  Moráis  and  knowledge  are  the  car- 
dinal points  of  a  republic,  and  moráis  and  knowledge  are  what 
vre  most  want. 

Let  US  take  from  Athens  her  Areopagus,  and  the  guar- 
üans  of  customs  and  laws, — let  us  take  from  Rome  her  cen- 
lors  and  domestic  tribunals, — and,  forming  a  holy  alliance  of 
those  moral  institutions,  let  us  renew  on  earth  the  idea  of  a 
>eople  not  contented  with  being  free  and  powerful,  but  which 
lesires  alsó  to  be  virtuous. 

Let  US  take  from  Sparta  her  austero  establishments,  and 
orm  from  those  three  springs  a  reservoir  of  virtue. 

Let  US  give  our  Republic  a'fourth'power,  with  authority  to 
>re8ide  over  the  infancy  and  hearts  of  men — public  spirit, 
^d  habits,  and  republican  morality.  Let  us  constitute  this 
\reopagus  to  watch  over  the  education  of  youth  andnational 
nstruction,  to  purify  whatever  may  be  corrupt  in  the  Republic> 
— to  impeach  ingratitude,  egotism,  lukewarmness  in  the  coun- 
ry*8  cause,  sloth,  and  idleness, — and  to  pass  judgment  on  the 
irst  germs  of  corruption  and  pemicious  example. 

We  should  corrcct  manners  with  moral  pain,  the  same  as  the 
aw  punishes  crime  with  corporal, — not  only  what  may  oíFend, 
mt  what  may  ridiculo ;  not  only  what  may  assault,  but  what 
nay  weaken ;  and  not  only  what  may  viólate  the  consUtution, 
mt  whatever  may  infringe  on  public  decency. 

The  jurisdiction  of  this  really  sacred  tribunal  ought  to  be 
rffective  in  every  thing  regarding  education  and  instruction, 
ná  only  deliberativo  as  to  pains  and  punishments ;  and  thus 
ts  annals  and  records,  in  which  will  be  inscribed  its  acts  and 
leliberations,  and  the  moral  principies  and  actions  of  citizens, 
rill  be  the  registers  of  virtue  and  vice, — rcgisters  which  the 
•eople  will  consult  in  their  elections,  the  magistrateft  in  their 
íeterminations,  and  the  judges  in  tbeir  decisions.  Such  an 
istitution,  however  chimerical  it  may  appear,  is  infínitely 
asier  to  realizo  than  others  of  less  utility  to  mankind,  establish- 
d  by  some  ancient  and  modern  legislators. 
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Legislators ! — By  thc  |>rojCct  of  the  constitutíaDy  which  I 
respectfuUy  submit  lo  your  coDsideration,  you  will  dUcowr 
the  feeling  by  which  it  was  dictated«. 

Jn  proposing  the  división  of  our  citizens  into  actiye  and 
paskive»  I  have  endeavoured  to  excite  national  proaperíty  hy 
máustry'B  two  great  spríngs — labour  and  knowledge.  Stjouii- 
lajted  by  those  two  powerful  causes,  the  greatest  diffieuHíes 
may  be  overeóme,  and  men  made  respectable  and  happy*, 

Jn  imposing  equitable  and  prudent  restríctiona  od  the 
primary  and  electoral  assemblies,  the  fírst  barrier  ¡s  opposed 
U>  popular  licentiousnessy  and  thereby  those  injurioui  and 
tumultuous  meetings  avoided,  which  at  all  times  bave  giveo 
rise  to  prejudicial  consequences  in  the  election,  and  which 
have  of  course  been  entailed  on  the  raagistrates  aii4  th^  Go- 
vermnent,  as  the  primordial  act  is  generative  of  either  (he 
liberty  or  slavery  of  a  people. 

By  increasing  in  t)ie  balance  of  power  the  weight  of  the 
Congress»  by  the  number  of  legislators  and  the  niiture  of  the 
SenatCy  a  fíxed  basis  is  betowed  on  this  primary  body  of  tbe 
nation,  and  it  is  invested  wíth  great  importance  fof  the  e^(fr- 
cise  of  its  soveceign  fupctions. 

In  separating  dístinctly  the  executive  from  th^  l^islative 
polirer»  it  is  not  intended  to  sow  división  betwixt  thos^  supi^pe 
authoríties,  but  to  unite  them  with  those  bond^  of  banpooy 
which  proceed  from  independence. 

In  investing  the  executive  with  a  power  and  authority  mucb 
exceedíng  what  it  hitherto  posse^ed»  it  is  by  no  megas  int^od* 
ed  tp  enable  a  despot  to  tyrannize  over  the  Republi^;,  \n^  to 
prevent  deliberativo  despotism  becoming  the  impaediate  paofe 
of  a  round  pf  despotic  changesi  in  which  anarsliy  W0||i4  be 
altemately  replaced  by  oligarchy  and  monocracy. 

In  so]iciting  the  independence  of  judges,  the  esta)|Iislwftt| 
of  juries,  and  a  new  code,  the  security  of  civil  liberty  in  r^ 
quested;  the  most  estimable,  the  most  equitable»  tíifi  f^uuíí, 
n^cessary»  and  in  one  word  the  only  liberty,  as  wit(um(  i^  aU 
others  are  a  nullity.  An  amendment  is  asked  of  the  lam^l- 
able  abuses  in  our  jii^dicature,  and  which  derive  their  pf^giit 
from  thc  filthy  sink  of  Spanish  legislaron,  cotlected  ia 
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agcsy  and  from  various  soarces,  cqually  from  tiie  productions 
of  folly  aad  of  taieni,  e<|ually  the  fruit  oí  good  senté  and  of 
extravagance,  and  equally  the  memorial  of  genius  and  of 
caprice.  The  jodicial  encyclopedia,  that  sionster  with  ten 
thouaand  heads,  whícb  has  liitherto  been  a  rod  of  punishment 
to  Spanish  patioos»  is  the  fiercest  oaJamity  the  anger  of 
Heaveo  (sver  permitted  thatunfortunate  empire  to  be  afflicted 
with. 

MeditatÍBg  on  the  most  efficieot  roode  of  regenerating  the 
character  and  habita  which  tyranny  and  war  have  given  us,  I 
bfiLve  dared  to  suggest  a  moral  power,  drawn  from  the  remote 
ilges  of  antiquity,  and  those  obsolete  laws  which  for  some  time 
miMataíaed  public  virtue  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romana ; 
and  although  it  may  be  considered  a  mere  whim  of  fancy,  it 
ia  possible,  and  I  flatter  myself  that  you  wiU  not  altogether 
overlook  an  idea,  which,  when  meliorated  by  experience  and 
knowledge,  may  prove  of  the  greatest  efficacy. 

Terrífied  at  the  disunion  which  has  bitherto  existed,  and 
mmt  exíit  amongst  us,  from  the  subtle  spirit  characterizing 
the  federativo  system»  I  have  been  induced  to  solicit  you  to 
aAopt  the  concentration  and  unión  of  all  the  states  of  Vene- 
zuela ioto  pne  Republíc,  one  aod  indivisible :  A  measure,  in 
my  opínjooy  urgent»  vital,  and  saving  ;  and  of  such  a  nature» 
that  without  it  the  fruit  of  our  regeneration  would  be  destruc- 
tiop. 

It  is  my  duty,  Legislators,  to  present  to  you  a  just  and  faith- 
ful  pÍQtqre  of  my  political,  civil,  and  mUitary  admÍQÍstration ; 
but  to  do  so  wóuld  tire  your  valuable  attenUon  too  mucb> 
and  rob  you  %t  this  moment  of  time  equally  precious  and 
presaíng ;  apd  the  secretaries  of  state  wiU  therefore  give  an 
accpunt  to  the  Congress  of  their  various  departments»  and 
exhibit  at  the  same  time  those  documents  and  records  neces- 
s^ry  to  illostrate  every  thing,  and  tp  oíake  you  thoroughiy 
aqqpainted  with  the  real  and  actual  state  of  the  Republic. 

I  will  not  notíce  the  most  momentous  acts  of'my  commaod, 
although  thcy  concern  most  of  my  countrymen,  and  will  cali 
your  attention  only  to  the  last  memorable  revolutiop.  Hor- 
rid|  i^opious,  iind  impious  slavery,  covered  with  her  sable 
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mande  the  land  of  Venezuela,  and  our  atmosphere  lowered 
with  the  dark  gloomy  clouds  of  the  tempest,  threateníng  a 
fiery  delugc.  I  implored  the  protection  of  the  God  of  nature, 
and  at  his  almighty  word  the  8torm  was  díspelled.  The  day- 
star  of  liberty  rose,  slavery  broke  her  chaíns,  and  Venezuela 
was  surrounded  with  new  and  with  grateful  sons,  who  tumed 
the  instruments  of  her  thrall  and  bondage  into  arms  of  free- 
dom.  Yes !  those  who  were  formerly  slaves  are  now  free ; 
those  who  were  formerly  the  enemies  of  our  country  are  now 
its  defenders. 

I  leave  to  your  sovereign  authority  the  reform  or  repeal  of 
all  my  ordínances,  statutes,  and  decrees ;  but  I  implore  you 
to  confírm  the  complete  emancipation  of  the  slares,  as  I  would 
beg  my  life  or  the  salvation  of  the  Republic. 

To  exhibit  the  military  history  of  Venezuela,  would  be  to 
bring  to  our  recollection  the  history  of  rcpublican  heroism 
amongst  the  ancients ;  it  -would  shew  that  Venezuela  had 
made  as  brilliant  sacrifíces  on  the  sacred  altar  of  liberty.  The 
noble  hearts  of  our  generous  warriors  have  been  fiUed  with 
those  sublime  and  honourable  feelíngs  which  have  ever  been 
attributed  to  the  benefactors  of  the  human  race.  Not  fighting 
for  power  or  fortune,  ñor  even  glory,  but  for  liberty  alone, 
the  title  of  Liberator  of  the  Republic  has  been  their  bígfaest 
recompense ;  having,  in  forming  an  association  of  thote  gallant 
héroes,  instituted  the  Order  of  Liberators  of  Venezuela. — ^Le- 
gislators!  to  you  it  belongs  to  confer  honours  and  decora- 
tions,  and  it  is  your  duty  to  exercise  that  act  of  national  gra- 
titude. 

Men  who  have  given  up  all  the  benefíts  and  advantages 
they  formerly  enjoyed,  as  a  proof  of  their  virtue  and  disinte- 
restedness— -men  who  have  undergone  every  thing  horrible  in 
a  most  inhuman  war,  suffering  the  most  painful  privations 
and  the  cruelest  anguish — men  so  deserving  of  their  country, 
merit  the  attention  of  Government;  and  I  have  therefore 
given  directions  to  recompense  them  out  of  the  national  pro- 
perty. 

If  I  have  acquired  any  portion  of  merit  in  the  eyea  of  my 
countrymen,  I  entreat  you,  Representatives^  to  vouchaafe  my 
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petition,  as  the  rcw^rd  of  my  feeble  services ;  and  let  the  Coa" 
gress  order  a  distribution  of  the  national  property,  conforiD- 
able  to  the  ordonance  I  passed  in  the  ñame  of  the  Republic  in 
favour  of  the  military  sons  of  Venezuela. 

After  our  having  in  a  succession  of  víctories  destroyed  the 
Spanish  armies,  the  Court  of  Madríd,  in  despair,  vainly  en- 
deavoured  to  take  by  surprise  the  feelings  of  those  magnaní- 
mous  sovereigns  who  had  just  extirpated  usurpation  and 
tyranny  in  Europe»  and  who  ought  to  protect  the  legitimacy 
and  justice  of  the  cause  of  America.  Spain,  unable  to  reduce 
US  to  submission  by  forcé  of  arma,  had  recourse  to  her  insidi- 
ous  policyi  and  tried  every  perfídious  arU  Ferdinand  humbled 
himself  so  far  as  to  confess,  that  without  the  assistance  of 
foreign  aid  he  could  not  forcé  us  back  under  his  ignominious 
yoke ;  a  yoke  which  no  mortal  power  can  obh'ge  us  to  submit 
to.  Venezuela,  convinced  that  she  is  in  possession  of  sufficient 
strength  to  repel  her  oppressors,  has  declared,  through  the 
organ  of  Government,  her  fíxed  and  final  determinaUon  to 
fight  to  annihilation  in  defence  of  her  political  life,  not  only 
against  Spain,  but  even  against  the  universe,  should  the  uni- 
verse  be  so  degraded  as  to  assume  the  party  of  a  destructive 
Government,  whose  only  objects  are  an  exterminating  sword 
and  the  shríeks  of  the  Inquisition — a  Government,  that  desires 
not  fertile  regions,  but  deierts — not  cities,  but  ruins — not 
subjects,  but  sepulchres.  The  declaration  of.the  Republic  of 
Venezuela  is  the  most  glorious,  the  raost  heroic,  and  the  most 
dignified  act  of  a  free  people ;  and  it  is  with  peculiar  satisfac- 
tion  I  have  the  honour  of  layíng  it  before  Congress,  sano- 
tioned  as  it  is  by  the  unanimous  approbation  of  the  free  people 
of  the  land. 

Since  the  second  epoch  of  the  Republic,  our  armies  wanted 
the  necessaríes  of  war ;  they  were  constantly  void  of  arms 
and  ammunition,  and  were  ac  all  times  badly  equipped ;  but 
at  present  the  brave  defenders  of  independence  are  not  only 
armed  with  justice,  but  With  power,  and  our  troops  may  rank 
with  the  choicest  in  Europe,  now  that  they  possess  equal 
means  of  destruction. 
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For  tliese  important  advantages,  we  are  indebtcd  Co  (fe 
unbounded  liberality  of  somc  gcnerous  íomgnen,  who,  hear- 
íng  the  groans  of  suiFeríog  huinanity,  and  seeÍDg  the  carne  of 
freedom,  reason,  and  jiutíce,  ready  to  sink»  could  not  reniam 
quíet,  but  flew  to  our  succour  with  their  munifícent  aid  aod 
protectioD,  and  furnished  the  llepublic  with  every  thing  need- 
ful  to  cause  their  philanthropical  principies  triuniph.  Thoie 
friends  of  mankínd  are  the  guardián  geoiuses  of  America^  aod 
to  them  we  owe  a  debt  of  eternal  gratítude>  as  well  as  a  re- 
ligious  fuifilment  of  the  several  obligations  contracted  with 
thetn.  The  national  debt,  Legislators,  is  the  dcposit  of  the  good 
faith,  the  honour,  and  the  gratitode  of  Veneanela;  respect  it 
m  the  holy  ark  which  endoses  not  oniy  the  ríghts  of  our  beoe- 
fiKtors,  but  the  glorj  of  our  fídelity.  Let  us  perish  ralher 
than  fsaly  in  any  the  smallest  point,  in  the  completion  of  those 
engagements,  which  havc  been  the  salTatioa  of  oar  oountiy, 
and  of  the  lives  of  her  sons. 

The  unión  of  New  Grenada  and  V^aezuela  in  one  great 
State,  has  uniformly  been  the  ardent  wish  of  the  peopla  and 
gorenunents  of  these  Republícs.  The  fortune  of  war  has 
eíFected  this  junction  so  much  desired  by  every  Americao ; 
and  in  íact  we  are  incorporated.  These  sister-natma  Initü 
intrusted  to  you  their  interests,  rights,  and  deslhiies.  In  cpB- 
templating  the  unión  of  this  imaiense  dislrictt  my  nriod  mea 
with  delight  to  the  stupendous  height  necessary  for  viewing 
properly  so  wonderful  a  picture. 

Flying  from  present  and  approachtng  tinies>  my  imagina* 
tion  plunges  into  future  ages,  in  which  I  observe  whh  admits- 
tion  and  amazement,  the  prosperíty,  the  splendour,  and  tbe 
animation,  which  this  vast  región  wili  have  acquired  ^— >My 
ideas  are  wafled  on,  and  I  see  my  beloved  native  laiid  in  the 
centre  of  the  univene,  expanding  herself  on  her  exténsive 
coasts,  between  those  Oceans  which  nature  has  sepsratéd, 
and  which  our  country  wül  have  united  with  large  and  oftpa- 
cious  cañáis.  I  see  her  the  bond,  the  centre,  and  Che  enpo- 
ríum  of  the  human  race ; — I  see  her  transroitting  to  earth'a  re- 
motest  bounds,  those  treasures  contained  in  her  moimtaiiia  tí 
gold  and  silver ; — I  see  her  distríbuting,  by  her  saliitiftroiia 
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planU,  healtfa  and  llfe  to  the  aíBicted  of  the  Oíd  World ;— I 
licr  ímparting  to  the  sages  of  other  regions  her  inestimablii,. 
secreta»  ignorant  until  then  faow  much  her  height  of  know*- 
ledge  transcends  her  excessive  wealth ! — Yes ;  I  see  her,  seat- 
ed  OD  the  throoe  of  freedom»  wielding  the  sceptre  of  juatice, 
and  crowned  wíth  glory»  ihew  the  OU  World  the  majetty  of 
the  New. 

Legislaton  í-^Condescend  to  receive  wíth  indulgence  the 
declaratíoD  of  my  political  creed ;  the  highest  wishea  of  my 
heart  and  eameat  petition,  which  in  tíie  ñame  of  the  people  I 
have  dared  to  addrets  yoiu 

Vouchsafe  to  graot  to  Venezuela  a  govemment  pardy 
popular,  purely  just,  and  purely  moral,  which  will  enchain 
oppression,  anarchy,  and  críme.  A  govemment  which  will 
cause  innocency,  philanthropy,  and  peace  to  reign.  A  govern- 
neoty  which,  under  tíie  dominión  of  inexorable  laws,  will 
cause  equality  and  liberty  to  triumph. 

Gentlemen ! — Commence  your  duties,  I  have  fínished  mine. 

The  Congress  of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela  is  installed ;  in 
it  from  this  moment  is  centered  the  national  sovereignty — 
we  all  owe  to  it  obedience  and  fídelity — M y  sword,  and  those 
of  my  niiistrioii&  fellows  in  arras,  will  maintatn  its  august 
autfaoritj. 

God  save  the  Congress ! 

After  a  few  days  Bolívar  departed  to  take  the 
command  of  the  army,  which  had  concentrated 
itself  on  the  banks  of  the  Apure.  Morillo  having 
united  his  forces  with  La  Torre,  Morales,  and 
Calzada,  with  the  intention  of  cutting  his  way  to 
Angostura,  crossed  the  Apure  on  the  25th  Ja- 
nuary  1819,  at  the  head  of  5000  men.  Bolivar, 
in  order  to  draw  the  enemy  into  the  interior, 
retired  b^ind  the  Arauca.  On  the  5th  Morillo 
passed  that  river,  the  inhabitants  all  retiring  be- 
forc  him,  after  having  destroyed  their  houses^ 
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|H-ovisions,  &c.  The  Spanisli  general,  who  bagan 
to  find  his  resources  fail  him,  sent  a  detachment 
of  600  men  to  procure  provisions :  these  fell  into 
an  ambuscade  laid  for  them  by  Paez,  and  were 
cut  oíf  to  a  man.  Unable  to  procure  subsístence 
for  his  troops,  all  his  foraging  parties  being  cut 
up  by  Paez's  guerillas,  Morillo  was  under  the 
necessity  of  commencing  his  retreat  on  the  15th 
of  February.  Paez,  the  indefatigable  Paez,  hung 
upon  his  rear,  and  harassed  him  considerably. 
The  Spanish  general  proceeded  as  far  as  Acha- 
guas,  an  island  on  the  Apure,  where  he  encamped. 
While  these  things  were  passing  on  the  con- 
tinent,  M*Gregor,  the  same  wlio  had  accompanied 
Bolivar  in  his  expedition  from  Aux  Cayes  in  1816, 
fitted  out  an  expedition  from  England,  in  which 
300  English  volunteers  embarked,  determined  to 
strike  some  blow  of  importance  on  tlie  Spanish 
Main.  For  this  purpose  he  proceeded  to  the  Gulf 
of  México,  rightly  judging  that  the  seat  of  war  hav- 
ing  been  always  far  removed  from  that  quarter, 
he  should  find  the  royalist  possessions  there  more 
defenceless  than  those  situated  farther  eastward. 
Ñor  was  he  disappointed.  When  he  appeared 
before  Porto  Bello,  one  of  the  strongest  fortifica- 
tions  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  he  met  with  very 
slight  resistan  ce  from  the  few  black  troops  of 
which  the  royalist  garrison  consisted ;  the  fortress 
being  evacuated  almost  as  soon  as  he  made  his 
appearance.  So  far  the  patriot  arms  were  suc- 
cessful  i  but  this  success  was  not  of  long  duration, 
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owing  to  the  negligence,  the  want  of  order  and 
discipline  observed  by  the  general,  by  whom  the 
greatest  excesses  of  the  troops  were  permitted,  or 
at  least  allowed  to  go  unpunished.  The  royalist 
general  Hore,  who  was  in  the  environs  of  the 
town,  perceiving  the  supineness  and  inattention 
of  the  patriots,  determined  to  take  advantage  of 
it ;  and,  a  few  days  after,  surprised  them  so  efFec- 
tually,  that  the  major  part  of  the  oflScers  were 
made  prisoners  in  their  beds,  and  M'Gregor  him- 
self  only  escaped  by  jumping  out  of  a  window 
naked,  and  swimming  to  an  English  vessel  which 
at  that  time  was  lying  in  the  harbour.  This 
shameful  conduct  deserves  no  comment. 

In  consequence  of  a  defeat  which  a  body  of 
troops,  that  were  coming  from  Santa  Fé  to  join 
Morillo,  sustained  from  Santander,  who  command- 
ed  the  independent  forcé  in  that  quarter,  and  the 
setting  in*of  the  rainy  season,  the  Spanish  general 
was  compelled  to  leave  Achaguas,  and  retreat  to 
San  Carlos.  Santander  then  advanced  towards 
Tunja^  where  the  inhabitants  had  coUected  a  con- 
siderable sum  to  pay  for  the  supplies,  ammunition, 
stores,  &c.  which  they  had  received  from  Vene- 
zuela. 

We  insert  the  foUowing  law,  which  was  about 
this  time  promulged,  as  it  will  give  our  readers 
au  opportunity  of  contrasting  the  conduct  of  the 
Colombian  Government,  with  that  which  their 
enemies  have  manifested  towards  those  unfortu- 
nate  republicans  who  have  fallen  into  their  power. 
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LAW,  &c. 

The  SovereigQ  Congress,  beíng  desirous  to  alleviatei  as 
inuch  as  possible,  the  inevitable  evils  the  people  experíence 
by  the  war ;  to  draw  over  those  Americans  who,  ignorant  of 
the  duties  they  owe  to  their  coantrjy  continué  blindly  to  tus- 
tain  the  cause  of  tlie  King ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  open  oor 
doors  to  hundreds  of  Spaniards  who,  in  a  state  of  compulaio&t 
are  íighting  against  us,  but  whose  principies  are  identified  with 
our  own — has,  and  hereby  docs  decree,  as  follows : — 

Article  1 .  No  person,  American  or  Spaniard,  who  sincere* 
ly  presenta  himself  to  any  of  the  ch¡e£i  of  tnx^  beTongíng  to 
the  Republic»  at  the  time  any  district  is  íVeed  from  the  eneny, 
shall  be  molested  in  his  person  or  property,  whataoever  may 
be  the  class  or  condition  of  the  person  who  so  presents 
himself,  and  whatever  may  have  been  his  previoua  conduct 

2.  Any  individual,  American  or  Spaniard^  in  the  servtce  of 
the  King,  who  shall  embrace  the  party  of  the  RepuUici  shail 
retain  his  rank,  distinction,  and  class. 

3.  The  Uves  and  properties  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  dis- 
trict liberated,  as  well  as  sacred  things,  monuments,  and  pub- 
lie  establishments,  archives,  &c.  shall  be  respected  and  pro- 
tected. 

4.  The  chiefs  of  the  divisions  who  may  occupy'díscricti  so 
liberated,  are  answerable  for  the  religious  and  ettcC  obser* 
vanee  of  this  law» 

Decree. — Tlie   Sovereign  Congress  has  íssued  Ibe  pre- 
ceding  law,  commanding  that  it  be  solemnly  pnbUabed,  pfñit- 
ed,  and  circulatod  in  the  ordinary  form,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  made  known  to  all  persons,  and  observed  in  the  manner 
therein  prescribed.    Let  the  same  be  notifíed  to  the  Executive 
Power,  in  order  £hat  the  necessary  steps  may  be  taken  for  its 
observance. 
Given  in  the  Palaee  of  the  Sovereign  Congress,  ani  C^' 
tal  of  Guayana,  18lh  June  18ia 
(Sígned)    FxBHANDo  db  Fenalvbr,  Yirn  PrcsMflt^ 
DiBGo  Valbnilla,  Sec.  and  Dep. 
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About  this  time  the  Republic  had  to  deplore 
the  loss  of  Don  Manuel  Palacio,  who  had  lately 
returned  to  Angostura  from  a  mission  to  Europe, 
on  which  he  had  been  sent  by  the  patríots  some 
years  before.  Upon  his  arrival  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed  secretary  for  foreign  affitirs.  His  scien- 
tifie  attainments  and  amiable  manners  endeared 
him  to  all  who  had  the  happiness  of  his  acquaint- 
anee ;  and  his  patriotic  sentiments  and  ardent 
love  of  his  country  were  eminently  developed  in 
a  life  which,  ever  since  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Revolution,  had  been  incessantly  devoted  to  its 
service  and  welfare. 

Morillo,  still  intent  upon  taking  Angostura, 
which  he  had  in  vain  attempted  in  a  former  part 
of  the  year,  dispatched  a  body  of  his  best  troops, 
atnounting  to  1500,  selected  for  the  pui-pose, 
under  Colonel  Arana,  to  take  it,  if  possible,  by  a 
coup'de'tnain.  They  were  then  to  destroy  it. 
Marino,  immediately  upon  receiving  intelligence 
of  his  approach,  marched  forward  at  the  head  of 
1300  men  to  cover  the  town.  Marino  headed 
his  troops  in  the  attack,  and  completely  defeated 
the  Spaniards.  The  foUowing  is  his  official  com- 
munication  to  the  Government : — 

I  HAVB  the  honour  to  inform  your  Excellency  of  the  de- 
cisive  victory  obtained  this  moment  by  the  troops  under  my 
command,  over  the  Spanish  army  commanded  by  Colonel 
Aranai  composed  of  all  the  forces  in  this  province. — Upwards 
of  1000  slain,  besides  ammunition,  baggage,  &c.  taken. 

Canthara,  June  12. 

VOL.  !!•  D  d 
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Bermudez,  a  sliort  time  aílcr,  defeáted  a  body 
of  royalists,  amounting  to  nearly  600  men,  who, 
ignorant  of  the  defeat  he  had  received,  were  pro- 
ceeding  to  join  Arana. 

On  the  14th  July  the  squadron  under  Bríon 
left  Margarita,  having  on  board  Greneral  English's 
división,  and  300  Margaritarians.  The  batteríes 
of  the  Morro  of  Barcelona  were  soon  añer  taken 
by  assault  by  these  troops.  The  attack  was  com- 
manded  by  Colonel  Ursiar,  and  the  object  was 
effected  with  the  loss  of  only  eleven  men  and  two 
officers.     Urslar  was  left  to  act  as  govemor. 

Bolívar,  who  had  left  Angostura  in  May  to 
proceed  to  New  G  renada,  efiected  his  junctíon 
with  Santander  on  the  lóth  June.  On  the  30th 
his  head-quarters  were  at  Paya,  whence  he  dis- 
patched  the  following  oíScial  letter  to  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Republic. — 

Head-quarterst  Paya^  June  20. 1819. 
Simón  Bolívar,  President  of  the  State,  Captain-Geiieral  of 
Venezuela  and  of  New  Grcnada»  &c.  &c.  to  his  Ex€el1ency 
the  Vícc- President  of  the  Republic. 

•  SiNCE  my  last,  dated  at  Guadalito»  there  has  not  hsppened 
any  thing  important  in  this  army.  Our  operations  have  been 
directed  solely  to  the  progress  of  our  march  through  fnendly 
countríeSy  until  the  27th  instant,  when  we  attacked  the  sd- 
▼anced  guard  which  the  enemy  had  posted  here,  of  300  meo. 
This  event  has  been  the  opening  of  the  campaign  in  New 
Grenada ;  and  if  the  first  attempt  can  be  considered  a  presagt 
of  the  ultímate  issue,  we  have  reason  to  look  for  a  fiíTOiifaUe 
one ;— 300  picked  mea  of  the  enemy's  troops  have  bees  díi^ 
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lódged  from  a  positioni  so  strong  by  nature,  that  100  men 
might  have  defended  it  against  1000. 

The  advantages  we  have  deríVed  from  this  victory  are  con« 
fíned  to  the  possession  of  the  defile,  the  enemy  having  escapea 
by  fording  the  ríver  Paya,  immediately  in  his  rear ;  he  lost» 
however,  some  killed,  and  his  provisions.  But  this  ^ctory 
has  not  been  tíie  only  cause  of  the  satisfaction  of  the  aiiny,  or 
that  which  has  cost  us  most  fatigue.  The  principal  obstacles  we 
have  had  to  overeóme  aróse  from  the  roads : — ^we  have  marched 
a  whole  month  through  the  province  of  Casanáre,  vanquishing 
new  impediments  every  day,  that  appeared  to  increase  as  we 
advanced.  It  is  miraculous  that  we  have  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  get  so  far  without  accident,  notwithstanding  our  hav-» 
ing  traversed  a  multitude  of  navigable  rívers,  which  inundated 
a  great  part  of  the  road  in  the  plains.  This  was  the  chief 
difficulty  on  our  tnarch,  and  when  got  over,  thé  rest  we 
expected  would  be  trifling ;  but  we  soon  met  with  new  ob- 
staclesy  which  nothing  but  a  perseverance  and  constancy 
above  proof  could  have  vanquished.  The  roughness  of  the 
mountains  we  passed  over  is  incredible  to  those  who  have  not 
seen  thcra.  To  form  an  idea  of  the  route»  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  in  four  days*  progress  the  carriages  of  the  park  of  artil- 
lery  were  rendered  useless,  and  the  draft  cattie  for  relays  all 
períshed.  The  inclemency  of  the  weather  also  added  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  road — it  rained  almost  day  and  night* 

In  fine,  although  our  march  is  not  temúnated,  we  may 
flatter  ourselves  that  the  worst  is  past,  and  that  we  touch  at 
the  t^rm  of  our  fatigues.  We  hope  to  get  to  Sogamozo  in 
eight  days  at  farthest,  where  our  situation  will  be  much  im- 
proved. 

Every  report  we  receive  from  New  Grenada  raises  our 
hopea  and  expectations.  They  all  uniformly  affirm,  that  in 
the  interior  of  the  country  there  are  a  multitude  of  guerillás 
which  incessantly  molest  the  enemy,  who  is  so  much  in  dread 
of  US,  that  the  inhabitants  are  most  impatient  for  our  arrival. 
If  these  reports  can  be  depended  upon,  (and  we  have  no  rea- 
son  to  doubt  them),  our  campaign  will  soon  be  finished  glo- 
riously.    Nothing  can  detain  ué  if  the  population  of  the  country 
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is  fríendly.    Tlie  enemy's  forcé  is  not  suíficient  to  restrain  the 
peasantry. 

General  Paez  has  reported  to  me,  dated  the  15th  instant, 
that  he  had  beaten  the  faction  at  Guaca,  burned  the  village, 
and  destroyed  all  their  ground  provUions : — he  was  preparíng 
to  march  againBt  Pedraza,  in  quest  oí  a  división  of  the  enemy 
of  700  men  tliat  had  ventured  on  to  that  place ;  and  he  hopes 
(¡f  he  has  the  good  fortune  to  fáll  in  with  them)  to  give  a  good 
account  of  them. 

I  have  no  advices  from  your  Excellency  subsequeot  to  the 
Ist  of  May,  which  is  the  date  of  your  last  oficial. 

(Signed)    Bolívar. 

On  the  25th  of  July  a  bulletin  was  issued, 
notifying  a  signal  victory  which  the  arms  of  the 
Republíc  had  obtáined  over  the  Spaniards  near 
the  city  of  Tunja,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy:— 

BULLETIN,  No.  2. 

Jtdy  25. 1819. 

As  soon  as  some  columns  had  joined,  which  were  not  ín 
the  march  of  Garnesai  the  army  moved  on  the  department  of 
Santa  Rosa»  with  the  intention  of  taking  posaessioQ  of  tbat 
fertile  distríct»  and  of  commanding*the  valley  of  Sogamozo. 
This  movement  obliged  the  enemy  to  abandon  hia  potitíoo  at 
Peña  de  Topaga,  and  fall  back  on  the  milis  of  Bonaa»  io  úit 
immediate  vicinfty  of  the  city  of  Tunja«  On  the  flOch  our 
army  presented  itself  on  the  front  of  the  enemy's  poiitioDft 
which  were  excellent,  from  the  breast-works  and  fosees  wUch 
the  walls  and  broken  ground  a£Ebrded  him.  AU  our  atteopts 
to  dislodge  the  enemy  produced  no  other  effect  than  our  eos- 
tinually  beating  in  the  guerillas  sent  out  to  oppose  us. 

At  fíve  this  moming  the  army  marched  by  the  road  ^ 
Sal¡tre*de  Pajrpa,  to  attack  the  enemy  sword  ia  hand,  vsA 
forcé  him  to  abandon  hís  defences.    At  tea  the.  army  9»' 
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ccedcd  m  passing  thc  river  Sogamozo,  and  at  twelvc  mct  tho 
cnemy,  who  had  moved  towards  us. 

Circumstances  obliged  U8  to  take  up  a  most  extraordinarílj 
unfavourable  position»  in  which  wc  were  attacked  with  impc- 
tuosity  by  the  wholc  Spanish  army  of  New  G  renada. 

The  fírst  battalion  of  the  King's,  with  sotne  companics  of 
the  secoüdy  marched  on  our  left»  and  to  them  were  opposed 
the  two  battalions  of  the  van.    At  the  same  time  ^he  enemy 
moved  on  our  front  the  second  and  third  battalions  of  Nu- 
mantia,  the  remains  of  the  Tambo,  and  thc  regiment  q£  dra- 
goons  of  Grenada,  where  thcy  were  attacked  by  a  column  of 
the  rear,  at  the  head  of  which  were  some  companies  of  the 
Brítish  legión,  who  charged  with  such  intrepiditj,  that  the 
enemy  was  at  once  beaten  and  dispcrsed.    By  a  vigorous 
rally,  he  renewed  the  battle  witli  desperation»  made  himself 
mastcr  of  the  heights ;  and  our  army,  al  most  8urrounded> 
suffered  a  horrible  íirc  on  all  sides.     Any  other  troops  than 
thosc  of  the  Republíc  would  have  lost  so  brílliant  a  victory  as 
that  wc  have  gained.     A  column  of  cavalry,  hcadcd  by  the 
brave  Coromander  Rondón,  destroyed  a  part  of  thc  encmy*s 
infantry,  our  infantry  at  thc  time  doing  the  same  with  that  in 
our  rear;  and  another  part  of  our  cavalry,  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Carvajal,  charged  that  of  the  enemy  on  the  high- 
road. 

The  Spanish  army  was  dislodged  from  every  point  ít  occu- 
pied,  and  the  excellcnt  positíon  taken  up  by  the  remains  of 
his  cavalry  alone  saved  it  from  total  destruction.  The  battle 
contínued  until  sunset,  with  an  obstinacy  and  acharnemerU  of 
which  no  idea  can  be  formed.  The  enemy  lost  in  killed  and 
wounded  fíve  hundred  of  his  best  troops,  and  lefl  in  our  pos- 
session  a  multitude  of  prisoners,  muskets,  lances,  ammunition 
cases,  military  chest,  trumpets,  and  two  standards  of  the 
dragoons  of  Grenada,  without  being  able  to  calcúlate  accurate- 
ly  the  number  dispcrsed. 

Our  loss  consists  of  one  hundred  and  four  in  killed  and 
wounded. 

Every  corps  in  the  army  has  distinguishcd  itself ;  but  a 
particular  mention  is  due  to  the  conduct  of  Commandanf 
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Rondón  and  Licutenant  Carvajal :  and  likewise  to  that  of  tKe 
British  companiesy  to  whom  his  Excelfency  the  Presldent  of 
the  Republici  notwithstanding  it  was  the  first  time  they  had 
fought  under  our  banners,  has  granted  the  star  of  Hberaton, 
in  testimony  of  their  steadiness  and  gallantry. 

We  are  now  ín  possession  of  the  whole  provmce  of  Tunja, 
with  the  exception  of  the  capital,  and  those  of  Socorro  and 
Pamplona  are  entírely  free ;  the  remainder  of  the  country  is 
in  insurrection.  The  towns  of  New  Grenada  have  received 
the  liberating  army  with  the  most  extraordinary  enthusiasm. 
A11  are  determined  to  be  free ;  and  the  army,  surrounded  by 
towns  60  patríotic  and  decided,  stands  in  need  of  nothing. 

Ñames  of  OflScers  killed. 

Van  División — Mateo  Franco,  Lieutenant  of  Cazadores. 
Rear  División — Lieut-Col.  José  Ximenes,  and  Captaini 
Ramón,  Garcia,  and  Manuel  Orta. 
British  Legión — Licutenant  Cazeley. 

Officers  wounded. 

Van  División — Adjutant  Pedro  Torneros,  and  Sub-liett- 
tenants  Manuel  Linares  and  Manuel  Sara,  of  the  Cazadores, 
and  Captain  Encamación  Ruis,  of  the  Cavalry. 

Rear  División — Colonel  Justo  Brizeno,  Lieut.-CoL  Arthar 
Sands,  Capt.  Manuel  Fcrron,  Brigade-Major  Manuel  Crespo, 
Lieut.  Vicente  Belandia,  and  Sub-lieutcnants  Nonato  Freytes, 
Paulaleon  Flores,  and  Juan  Sylva,  of  the  Infantry ;  Líeutenants 
Manuel  Delgadillo  and  José  Rico,  and  Comet  MQeton 
Escalona,  of  the  Cavalry. 

British  Legión — Col.  James  0*Rooke  and  Sub-ücotenant 
MacManus,  and  Captain  Daniel  F.  0*Leary,  on  the  Staff  of 
the  Rear  División. 

Head-quarters,  on  the  Hcights  of  Vargas. 

(Signed)    Manuel  Manrique, 

Adjutant- General  in  Cbarge  of  the  Staff* 

The  army  of  the  iiidependents  at  last,  aíler 
many  severe  battleS|  succceded  in  capturing  the 
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city  of  Santa  Fé  on  the  llth  of  August.  A  bet- 
ter  knowledge  of  the  important  events  whích  led 
to  this  brilliant  success,  may  be  collected  from 
the  original  bulletins,  whích  we  here  annex,  than 
from  any  thing  we  can  say  upon  the  subject. 

BULLETIN,  No.  4 Battle  or  Bojaca, 

Y£ST£RDA Y,  ot  day-break,  the  ad^ranced  posts  reported  that 
the  enemy  were  marchwg  by  the  Samaca  road.  The  aiiny 
immediately  got  under  arma,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  ascertained 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  pass  the  Bridge  of  Bojaca,  to  opea 
hi8  communicatioDy  and  place  himself  in  contact  with  the 
capital,  we  marched  by  the  great  road  to  intercept  him,  or 
obh'ge  hím  to  come  to  action. 

At  two  P.  M.  the  fírst  división  of  the  enemy  got  to  the 
bridge,  when  our  videttes  of  cavalry  shewed  themselves. 
The  enemy,  who  could  not  yet  see  our  forcé,  and  supposed 
himself  in  presence  of  a  corps  of  observation  only,  attacked 
with  his  cazadores,  while  the  main  body  of  his  army  continued 
to  move  on.  Our  divisions  marched  forward  in  double  quick 
time,  and,  to  the  enemy's  great  surprise,  our  whole  infantry 
appeared  in  column,  on  an  eminence  commandíng  the  posi* 
tion.  The  enemy's  advancc  had  got  up  a  part  of  the  road  ín 
pursuit  of  our  videttes,  and  the  rest  was  below  at  about  a 
quarter  of  a  league  distant  from  the  bridge,  and  shewed  a 
forcé  of  about  3000  men.  The  battalion  of  cazadores  of  our 
advance,  detached  a  company  in  guerilla,  while  the  remain- 
der  in  column  attacked  the  enemy's  cazadores,  and  drove 
them  back  precipitately  to  an  oíd  ruin,  from  which  they  were 
dislodged ;  he  then  passed  the  bridge,  and  took  up  a  position 
on  the  opposite  side.  In  the  mean  time,  our  infantry  des- 
cended from  the  eminence,  and  the  cavalry  kept  its  march  by 
the  road.  The  enemy  then  attempted  a  movement  from  his 
right,  bat  was  opposed  by  the  rifle  corps  and  the  British  oom- 
pany,    The  first  battalion  of  Barcelona,  and  the  Bravo  of 
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PaeZy  with  the  squadron  of  the  upper  plaiiis,  formed  the  cen* 
tre.  The  battalion  of  the  line  of  New  Grenada,  and  the 
guides  of  the  rear,  uníted  to  the  battalion  of  cazadores,  were 
on  the  left :  the  columns  of  Tunja  and  Socorro  were  ín  reserve. 

ImmedJately  the  action  became  general  throaghout  Úte 
line.  General  Auzuategui  directed  the  operatioos  of  the 
centre  and  of  the  ríght :  he  attacked  a  battalion  which  the 
enemy  had  deployed  in  guerilla»  in  a  glen,  and  obliged  ít  to 
retire  to  its  line,  which,  now  in  column  on  an  eminence,  with 
three  pieces  of  cannon  in  the  centre,  and  two  corps  of  cavahy, 
waited  our  attack. 

The  troops  in  our  centre,  notwithstanding  a  severo  fire 
from  some  forcé  of  the  enemy  on  our  leíí  flank,  attacked  his 
main  body :  he  kept  up  a  heavy  fíre,  but  our  troops,  in  the 
most  audacious  style,  executíng  theír  movements  with  the  best 
discipline,  surrounded  the  whole  of  the  enemy 's  corps.  The 
squadron  of  the  upper  plains  charged  with  its  usual  braverj : 
From  that  moment  all  the  efforts  of  the  Spanish  general 
were  unavailing ;  and  he  was  driven  from  his  position.  The 
company  of  mounted  grenadiers,  all  Spaniards,  were  the  first 
that  fled.  The  infantry.  attempted  to  form  on  a  neighbouríng 
hiil,  but  were  immediately  destroyed.  A  corps  of  cavalry  in 
reserve  waited  for  ours,  with  their  lances  prepared  to  chaijge, 
and  were  totally  cut  to  pieces ;  and  fínally,  the  whole  Spam'sh 
army,  in  complete  deroute,  and  hemmed  in  on  every  side,  laid 
down  their  arms,  and  surrendered  prisoners  of  war.  Nearly 
at  the  same  time,  simultaneously.  General  Santander,  who 
commandcd  the  left,  and  who  had  met  with  a  temerarious 
resistance  from  the  enemy's  vanguard,  to  which  he  had  only 
to  oppose  his  cazadores  with  some  companies  of  the  line,  by 
the  guides  of  the  rear  passed  the  bridge,  and  completed  the 
victory. 

The  whole  of  the  enemy's  army  are  prisoners.  General 
Barreyro,  commander  in  chicf  of  the  forces  in  New  Grenada, 
and  his  second  in  command,  Colonel  Ximenez,  almost  all  the 
commanders  and  chiefs  of  corps,  a  multitude  of  sobakemSt 
and  above  1,000  men  are  prisoners,  with  their  armSy  ammuni- 
tion,  cavalry,  &c.    Not  abovc  50  men,  with  some  office» 
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of  cavalrjy  who  fled  before  the  battle  was  decided,  have 
esoaped.  The  commander  in  chief>  Barreyro,  waa  taken  bj 
Pedro  Martínez,  a  prívate  of  the  rifle  corps. 

General  Santander,  w¡th  the  advance,  and  the  guides  of 
the  reserve,  proceeded  instantly,  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives, 
to  this  place ;  and  General  Auzuategui,  with  the  rest  of  the 
army,  remained  during  the  night  on  the  fíeld  of  battle.  The 
advantages  obtained  by  the  Republic  in  yesterday's  glorióos 
victory  are  incalculable. 

Our  troops  never  gained  a  more  decisive  triumph,  and  they 
have  been  seldom  opposed  to  troops  better  disciplined,  or 
better  commanded. 

Nothing  is  comparable  to  the  intrepidity  displayed  by 
General  Auzuategui,  at  the  head  of  two  battalions,  and  a 
squadron  of  cavalry,  with  whích  he  attacked,  and  made  pri- 
soners,  the  main  body  of  the  enemy :  to  him  we  are  in  great 
measure  indebted  for  the  victory. 

General  Santander  directed  his  manceuvre  with  judgment 
and  bravery.  The  regiment  Bravo  of  Paez,  and  fírst  of  Barce- 
lona, and  the  squadron  of  the  upper  plains,  fought  with  dis- 
tinguished  valour.  The  columna  of  Tunja  and  Socorro  join- 
cd  the  right  at  the  moment  of  victory.  In  fine,  his  Excellency 
is  highly  satisfíed  with  the  conduct  of  the  chiefs,  officers,  and 
soldiers  of  the  Libertador  army,  on  this  memorable  day. 

Principal  Head-quarters,  at  Venta  Quemada,  the  Sth  August 

1819. 

P.  SouBLSTTE,  Chief  of  the  Staff. 

BULLETIN,  No.  5 Battle  of  Bojaca. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Mugica,  with  the  corps  of  dragoonsand 
guides,  continued  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  early  on  the  mom- 
ing  of  the  8th.  At  eleven  o*clock  the  same  day,  his  Excellency 
foUowed  with  the  cavalry  of  the  upper  plains,  and  jomed  in 
Choconti.  On  the  9th  all  the  infantry  marched.  On  the 
lOth,  his  Excellency,  on  his  arrival  at  the  bridge  of  the 
Común,  received  intelligence  from  the  capital,  that  tlie 
Viceroy,  the  Royal  Audicnce,  with  the  guard  of  honour,  and 
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the  regimcDt  of  the  cazadores  of  Aragón,  with  all  the  penóos 
in  the  employment  of  Govemmenti  civil  and  militaryy  had 
abandoned  it  (the  capital)  on  the  moming  ofthe  9th,  leaving 
the  place  in  the  greatest  confusión  and  aíarm.  His  Excd- 
lency  expedited  his  march,  and  entered  the  capital  oo  the 
same  day  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  inhabitantSy  wbo 
wanted  words  to  express  their  happiness,  and  who,  after  three 
years  of  the  most  cruel  oppression,  could  scarcely  belie?e 
in  the  realíty  of  so  sudden  and  unexpected  a  delivery.  The 
streets  and  squares  were  crowded  with  peoplcí  eager  to  see 
his  ExccUcncy,  and  to  be  assured  of  the  truth.  The  Viceroy 
Samano  has  taken  the  direction  of  the  Honda,  and  Calzada  is 
gone  to  the  south.  All  the  cavalry  and  the  corps  of  reaenre 
are  pursuing  in  every  direction ;  and  there  is  good  reason  to 
hope  that  none  will  escape.  The  army  Libertador  has  per- 
formed  what  it  undertook  in  this  campaign.  In  75  days' 
march  from  the  village  of  Manteca!,  in  the  provinoe  of  Varí- 
nas,  his  Excellcncy  has  made  his  entry  into  the  capital  ofthe 
Ncir  Kingdom,  afler  having  overeóme  difficulties  and  obstacles 
much  greater  than  could  be  foreseen  whcn  this  expedition  was 
undertaken,  and  destroyed  an  army  three  times  superior  in 
Dumber  to  the  invaders. 

The  precipitation  with  which  the  Viceroy  and  his  sateilites 
fled  on  the  fírst  news  ofthe  issue  ofthe  battle  of  Bojaca,  pre- 
vented  his  saving  any  thing  of  the  public  treasure.  In  the 
mint  we  have  found  above  half  a  mlllion  of  dollars,  in  metal ; 
and  in  the  other  public  buildings,  all  the  material  of  war  to 
equip  a  numerous  army.  The  liberty  of  New  Grenada  has 
infallibly  established  that  of  all  South  America,  and  tbe  year 
1819  will  be  the  period  of  the  war  which  Spaln  has  waged 
against  US|  with  such  violations  of  humanity,  since  the  year 
1810. 

Tbe  General  in  Chief  oftha  Stail( 
SOUBLETTK. 

Head-quarterSy  Santa  Fé,  the  llth  of  Aug.  1819.— 9th. 

Throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  kiDgdom 
of  New  Grenada,  the  arms  of  the  Republic  were 
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victorious,  and  the  head-quartcrs  were  now  iti 
the  city  of  Santa  Fé,  whence  his  Excellency  the 
Fresident  dates  the  foUowing  dispatch  to  his 
Excellency  the  Vice-President. 

Head^quarterSf  Santa  Fé^  August  14. 1619. 

m 

SiMOH  Bolívar,  Presidentof  tbe  Republic,  Captain-Gcneral 
of  the  forces  at  Venezuela  and  New  Grenada,  to  hit 
Exceileocy  the  Vice-President  of  the  Republic. 

From  the  períod  I  conceived  the  project  of  marching  the 
army  into  the  interior  of  this  kingdom,  I  was  well  aware  that 
the  apprehensions  of  the  Spaniards  would  excite  them  to  put 
all  their  resources  into  action  i  and  this  opinión,  founded  on 
the  experience  of  my  own  observations»  was  soon  confirmed 
by  the  military  retums  of  the  Viceroy,  which  we  had  the 
good  fortune  to  intercept.  By  them  I  discovered  that  a  very 
superior  forcé  of  well  dísciplined  troops  was  collected  on  the 
frontiers,  as  a  barrier  intended  to  repulse,  and  finally  destroy, 
the  valiant  Libertador  army.  I  calculated  nevertheless,  tliat 
the  cruelties  and  oppressions  which  had  been  so  inhumanly 
inflicted  on  the  people  of  all  classes,  must  have  prepared 
their  feclings  for  uniting  in  the  cause  of  their  heroic  deliver- 
cts ;  and|  ín  fact,  I  had  just  passed  the  Cordillera  which  sepa- 
rates  the  plains  from  the  province  of  Casanare,  when  I  was 
saluted  with  the  bencdictions  of  thousands»  eagerly  expecting 
the  army  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  men  sighing  for  liberty, 
as  the  only  remedy  for  all  the  calamities  and  affllctions  they 
bad  suffered,  and  which  had  wound  them  up  to  the  highest 
degree  of  exasperation.  An  able  officer  at  the  head  of  from 
4,000  to  5,000  warriors,  was  the  first  to  meet  me  ín  the  fíeld 
of  battle.  General  Don  José  Maria  Barreyro,  to  whom  the 
command  of  this  corps  was  confíded,  did  all  that  bravery, 
tactics,  and  discipline  could  accomplish ;  but  these  only  scrv- 
ed  to  add  new  lustre  to  the  arms  of  the  Republic.  The  dis- 
cipline of  his  troops,  the  advantageous  positíon  they  occupied, 
and  the  cxtcnt  of  his  rcsourccs,  clearly  demonstrated,  that  our 
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enterprLie  could  only  be  completed  by  dínt  of  perseverance 
and  intrepidity ;  quolities  of  which  the  army  of  the  Republic 
had  evinced  proofs  on  so  many  occasions.     The  battlc  of 
Bojaca,  ín  which  we  have  obtaincd  the  luost  sígnal  victory, 
has  decided  the  fate  of  the  pcople  in  this  kingdom.     Añer 
destroyíng  the  royal  army  even  to  its  elcments,  I  have  come 
to  this  capital  to  meet  my  fellow-citizens,  who  I  fínd  all 
emulous  in  their  exprcssions  of  gratitude,  and  ready  to  unite 
their  effbrts  to  ours  for  the  extermination  of  our  common 
enemy ;  taking  arms,  and  precipitating  thcmselvcs  in  pursuit  of 
the  fugitíves  to  make  prisoners.    The  circumstantial  details 
of  those  triumphs  will  be  found  in  the  impressions  encloted. 
My  sensibility  was  not  a  little  excitcd,  on  my  arríval  here,  to 
see  the  marks  of  the  dcpredations  and  instrumenta  of  the 
cruelties  committed  by  the  proselytes  of  the  Peninsula.    The 
Yiceroy  Samano,  attended  by  all  who  held  situatíons  under 
bis  government,  the  greater  part  of  the  Spantards,  and  all 
that  remaíned  of  the  military,  had  fled  from  the  city  on  the 
first  news  of  our  victory ;  but  before  I  entered  the  capitali  I 
had  dispatched  some  divísions  to  the  south  and  west  (the 
routes  they  had  taken),  and  hope  that  few  will  encape.    Not- 
withstanding  the  general  devastation  this  kingdom  has  suífer- 
ed,  the  Republic  may  reckon  on  a  million  of  dollars  in 
metalicsi  exclusive  of  the  immense  sum  to  be  realited  from 
the  propertyi  public  and  prívate,  of  the  malcontenta  who  have 
fled. 

I  am  actively  employed  regulating  the  interior  economy; 
and  the  fine  disposition  of  the  people,  among  whom  there  is 
scarcely  one  enemy,  incites  me  to  think  that  the  power  of  tbe 
foé  is  for  cver  annihilated. 

Your  Excellency  and  the  Republic  will  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive  my  cordial  felicitations,  and  the  prayers  of  the  illustrious 
Grenadinos,  (who  only  aspire  to  enjoy  our  mutual  happiness 
on  this  great  event),  condescending  at  same  time  to  present 
to  the  Supreme  Congress  the  triumphs  of  the  victory  obtain* 
ed  by  the  army  under  my  command,  as  a  tribute  of  my  duty* 
May  God  preserve  your  Excellency  many  years. 

Bolívar. 
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While  these  events  were  passing  in  New  Gre- 
nada,  Paez  was  keeping  thc  enemy  fuUy  employed 
in  the  interior  of  Venezuela;  as  the  foUowing 
letter  to  Bolivar  will  sufficiently  testify. 

EXCSLLENT  SlR, 

WiTH  reference  to  my  anterior  díspatch  I  have  now  to  state, 
that  on  the  lOth  instant  I  moved  noy  head-quarters  from  the 
island  of  Achaguas,  keeping  on  thc  side  of  the  Apure.  My 
intention  was  to  proceed  to  Nutrias  to  attack  and  beat  that 
garrison ;  and  to  that  intent  the  Engh'sh  infantry,  and  some 
country  tfoops  lately  recruited,  were  marched,  forming  with  the 
cavalry  a  respectable  división.  On  the  16th  we  got  to  the  ford 
Mamporal,  and  having  found  it  impossible  to  get  on  with  the 
infantry,  on  account  of  the  ínundation  of  the  Savanas^  I  sent 
back  the  infantry  to  A  chaguas,  and  procceded  with  the 
cavalry  only,  with  a  view  of  making  an  attempt  on  Guanase» 
and  other  points  of  the  wcst  of  Caracas.  For  the  better  suc- 
cesB  of  this  operation^  I  dirccted  Colonel  Arismendi  to  make 
a  demonstration  on  the  capital  of  Varinas  with  the  regiment 
of  La  Muerte,  to  disperse  or  distract  the  forcé  he  had  beaten 
some  days  before.  On  the  17th  I  continued  my  march  by 
the  road  to  this  village,  whicli  our  guides  reported  to  be  the 
besti  and  having  progressed  three  days  successively,  without 
fínding  at  any  place  a  supply  of  provisions  for  the  troops» 
or  even  a  spot  of  dry  land  to  pass  the  night,  we  encamped  on 
the  19th  at  night,  at  a  league  from  this  village,  where  I  re- 
ccived  advice  from  my  videttes,  that  a  división  of  the  enemy, 
consisting  of  three  hundred  and  fifly  infantry,  and  some  cara^ 
bineers,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Duran» 
had  just  taken  possession  of  the  town,  for  the  double  intent  of 
beating  the  guerillas  we  keep  up  in  this  neighbourhood,  te 
burn  the  village,  destroy  the  plantations,  and  carry  off  the  in- 
habitante  prisoners  to  Hutrins.  I  immedíately  prepared  ta 
^ve  him  a  lesson,  and  at  day  light  on  the  20th  we  broke  up 
the  encampment,  and  made  my  dispositions  for  the  attack. 
The  Une  formed  en  battaiUe.    I  ordered  Lieutenant-colonel 
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Comclio  Muñoz  lo  coininand  the  riglit,  ot  tlie  liead  oí  mjr 
owo  guard  of  honour ;  Colond  A.  Rongel  thc  left,  with  the 
rcglmcnt  of  Valientes ;  and  General  Torres  the  centre,  with 
the  hussars  dismounted.    The  enemy  formed  in  a  sqnare  oa 
the  place,  made  a  verj  obstínate  resistance,  repulsing  oar 
attacks  cven  with  the  bayonet ;  but  foreseeing  his  destmctioo 
inevitable,  from  the  great  number  of  killed  and  wounded  fkll- 
ing  round  him,  he  retired  in  good  order,  though  under  a 
heavy  fíre,  to  a  casa-fuerte,  or  block-house,  where  he  was 
protected  from  the  continuance  of  the  attack.    I  then  pre* 
pared  to  assault  him,  by  forming  four  columns  of  iight  cavalry 
dismounted,  who,  dafhing  on  simultaneously  at  all  haiards, 
got  to  the  house,  and  attackcd  with  the  greatest  bravery ;  some 
with  their  sabres  cutting  down  the  doors  and  windows,  others 
with  stakes  endeavouring  to  pulí  down  the  walls;  but  they 
•  were  so  much  cxposed  to  the  fire  from  within,  by  the  creneaus, 
and  other  incidents,  that  they  were  obliged  to  retire.     Agaio, 
howcver,  tliey  renewed  the  assault ;  but  perceiving  it  would  be 
iropossible  to  carry  the  place  for  want  of  proper  tools,  I 
ordercd  them  ofT,  while  the  cry  was  **  Death  or  Victory  !*"  and 
made  them  sensible  that  bravery  without  prudence  would  gtve 
the  palm  to  the  enemy,  assuríng  them,  that  if  they  woold  con* 
fíde  in  me,  thc  place  should  be  carried  before  moming;  that 
in  thc  mean  tinye  they  should  repose  a  little,  and  be  prepared 
to  rcap  the  fruits  of  their  valonr.    The  cavalry  being  then  re* 
concentred,   I  placed  four  guerillas  of  dismounted  huasars 
in  the  nearest  houses  in  front,  with  orders  to  fíre  at  ererj  thing 
that  presented  itself,  and  chiefly  at  the  windows  of  the  casa- 
fuerte.    This  was  punctually  obeyed,  to  the  great  annoyance 
tvf  the  enemy  duríng  all  the  day,  duríng  which  a  path  to  the 
house  was  discovered  in  the  rear,  coveréd  with  bnishwood, 
which  had  escapcd  our  observation  during  the  assaults  oC  the 
tnoming.    At  night-fall  the  columns  of  cavalry  were  agaín 
formed  for  tho  attack,  and  making  a  feint  in  front,  the  real 
assault  was  made  by  the  path  in  the  rear,  when,  notwithstand* 
ing  the  formidable  resistancc  of  thc  enemy,  every  thing  was 
carried,  and  a  victory  obtained  of  etcmal  honour  to  the  arrai 
of  the  Republic.    It  was  impossiblc  to  rcstrain  the  fury  of  the 
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iroops,  who  bayonetted  every  cnemy  opposed  to  theifi»  and 
none  escaped  except  thc  coromanding  officcr  (badly  wounded) 
and  about  30  roen,  favourcd  by  a  dark  raíny  night,  and  the 
dírection  of  that  ungrateful  Amerícdn  Cáptain  Yazza,  who 
senred  them  as  a  guide;  but  I  immediately  detached  a 
guerilla  in  poniiity  and  bope  to  have  a  good  account  of  them. 
Among  the  enemy's  officers  kíDed  U  Captain  Torres,  a  very 
distinguished  Spanish  officer.  The  issuc  of  this  affiíir  has 
been  most  favourable.  We  have  taken  all  the  stores,  900 
stand  of  arms,  and  the  whole  división  has  been  annihilated. 
Many  wounded  have  been  since  discovered  in  the  thickets. 

Our  loss  consists  of  five  officers,  four  sergeants,  and  twenty 
rank  and  £le  killed ;  and  eleven  officers,  and  eighty-fíve  rank 
and  file  wounded.  Among  the  former  we  lament  the  brave 
Colonel  Urquiola,  who  fell  gloriously  fulfilling  his  duty  ás  a 
patríot;  Lieutenant-colonel  Navarro;  Captain  Pedro  Juan 
Gamarra,  and  Lieutenant  Pedro  Gómez,  whose  memory  will 
long  live  in  this  army.  Of  the  latter  are  Colonel  Juan 
Gómez,  Lieut.-Colonel  Manuel  Arraiz,  Capt.  Ramón  Estevez, 
Lieut.  Fructuer  Estevez,  and  Sub-lieutenants  Ronaldo  Salar, 
Encamación  Castillo,  Ensebio  Ledestíiá,  Julián  Pena,  León 
Estevez,— >Prego  Oliva,  and  Juan  Aspré. 

I  should  be  wanting  in  my  duty  did  I  omit  recominending 
to  jfonr  Excellency  the  brilliant  and  distinguished  valour 
displayed  by  General  Torres,  the  brave  Colonel  Rangel, 
Colonel  Munon,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Laurencio  Silva, 
who  were  the  fírst  to  assault  and  tear  down  the  windows  with 
theirsabres;  and  Colonel. Carmona,  Lieut-Col.  Josef  María 
Augule,  Lieut.*Col.  Jacinto  Imrabad,  and  Lieutenant  Thomas 
Curtejon,  for  their  bravery  and  perseverance  throughout  the 
action ;  and  indeed  thc  whole  corps,  both  officers  and  soldiers^ 
Were  emulous  to  distinguish  themselves  in  obtaining  so  com« 
píete  a  victory. 

Be  {deased  to  receive  and  accept  this  oficial  as  a  tribute  fo 
the  RepubliCy  thal  its  brave  defenderá  may  be  known. 

Joas  Antowio  Pasz. 
Head-quarters,  at  the  village  of  La  Cruz,  July  21. 1819. 
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General  Auzuategui  pursued  the  royalists  who 
had  íled  írom  Santa  Fé  as  far  as  Nare  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  of  the  same  ñame.  Colonel 
Plaza  was  dispatched  in  pursuit  of  Calzada,  who 
had  retired  towards  Popayan.  The  provinces  rf 
Neyva  and  Maraquita,  the  former  to  the  soutb, 
the  latter  to  thé  north  of  Bogotá,  declared  their 
freedom. 

On  the  28th  of  August  an  army  was  marched 
to  Popayan ;  another  against  Santa  Martha ;  and  a 
third  for  the  Apure,  through  the  valley»  of  Cu- 
cuta,  to  join  Paez.  Cuenta  had  been  shortly  before 
occupied  by  Soublette.  . 

Bolívar,  profíting  by  his  past  experiencet  de- 
termined  to  prosecute  the  war  vigorously;  and 
wisely  considered  all  that  he  had  already  acquired 
only  as  the  means  of  obtaíning  more.  For  this 
purpose  he  remitted  300,000  doUars  to  Angos- 
tura, to  purchase  muskets  to  arm  the  crowds  that 
flocked  to  his  standard  from  all  parts  of  New 
Grenada.  The  command  of  the  westem  anny  on 
the  Apure  was  given  to  Paez ;  and  the  eastem 
army  was  placed  under  Marino.  Bermudes,  the 
second  in  command,  was  dispatched  to  bríng 
troops  from  Margarita  to  Maturín. 

In  the  month  of  July  of  this  year,  D'Evereux 
sailed  with  troops,  to  the  amount  of  5000  meo, 
from  Liverpool,  to  join  the  independents  in 
Colombia.  Previous  to  this,  several  vessek  had 
arrived  in  the  Spanish  Main,  laden,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  the  expression,  with  officers  and  men. 
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Littie  enough  of  the  real  condition  of  América 
is  known  now :  much  less  was  known  then.    They 
had  heard  of  America  as  the  countí'y  of  gold  and 
silver ;  they  had  read  of  the  mines  of  Perú  and  of 
México ;  and  they  conceived  that  littie  more  was 
necessary  than  to  present  themselves,  to  acquire 
some  share  of  those  riches  the  Spaniards  had 
kept  so  long  to  themselves.     The  majority  of 
these  soi-disant  officers,  one<-half,  nay  I  may  ven^* 
ture  to  say,  two-thirds  of  whom  had  never  íired  a 
gun  in  their  Uves,  werc  heartily  tired  of  the  ünder- 
taking  before  half  the  voyage  was  over*     The 
discipline  which  .the  colonels  of  the  different  regi- 
ments,  who  in  general  had  been  oíficers  in  the 
British  service,  endeavoured  to  introduce  among 
them,  was  intolerable  to  men  who  had  no  idea  of 
restraint,  and  who  entered  into  a  military  life^ 
not  with  any  intention  of  continuing  in  it,  but 
solely  with  the  view  of  making  money  enough  to 
get  out  of  it  as  quickly  as  they  could.     One  can 
easily  conceive  what  their  disappointment  must 
have  been,   when,  instead  of  meeting  with  an 
army  accompani^d  with  those  comforts  which 
an  English  soldier  expects,  and  is  accustomed  to 
have,  they  found  men  who,  with  a  blanket  thrown 
across  their  shoulders,  were  prepared  to  brave  all 
the  inclemencies  of  a  tropical  campaign.    Instead 
of  íinding  their  dreams  of  wealth  and  fortune 
realized,  with  what  surprise  must  they  have  heard^ 
that  the  native  troops  always  fought  witbout  pay, 
and  that  Bolívar  probably  at  that  period  had  not 
1 CXX)  doUars  in  his  treasury. 
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The  complaints  of  the  parties  who  had  gone 
out  proceeded  also  from  the  majority  of  them 
being  persons  of  discontented  habits,  and  from 
their  assuming  a  degree  of  consequence  and 
authority  quite  inconsistent  with  any  subordinop 
tion.  But  even  when  their  complaints  have  been 
well  founded,  their  disappointments  have  proceed- 
ed from  the  positive  distress  and  difficuky  the 
country  had  to  encounter. 

In  respect  to  D'Evereux's  expedition,  the  most 
fruitful  source  of  all  the  complaints  and  disap- 
pointments, it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  without  tlie 
least  previous  arrangement  with  the  Government, 
or  notice  of  any  kind  to  any  party  concerned, 
2000  men  were  landed  at  Margarita,  a  barren 
island,  always  depending  on  foreign  supplies  for 
its  provisions.  A  greater  piece  of  insanity  was 
never  committed ;  and  the  Government  was  blam- 
ed  for  all  this. 

Disappointed  patriot  oflicers  consequently  made 
a  regular  trade  of  writing  and  publishing  their 
miseries  when  they  returned  to  England;  well 
knowing  that  there  was  nobody  there  who  could 
have  the  means  of  contradicting  in  detail  any  of 
their  statements. 

Upon  Morillo's  receiving  intelligence  of  the 
march  of  Bolivar  for  New  G  renada,  he,  by  way 
of  Merida,  instan tly  dispatched  La  Ton-e  to  take 
the  command  there.  He  arrived  at  Cúcuta  on 
the  4th  of  August ;  but  on  the  lOth  Bolivar  was 
in  possession  of  Santa  Fó,  of  Barreyro  and  bis 
army. 
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Don  José  Bausa,  who  was  governor  of  Pam» 
piona,  quickiy  cvacuated  it ;  and  Antíoquia  and 
Popayan  soon  after  declared  their  independence. 
Tolca,  the  governor  of  the  former,  fled  towards 
Carthagena  with  100  .men,  but  was  shortly  after 
taken  prisoner  at  the  Peñón,  together  with  14 
mules  laden  widí  coined  money. 

Bolívar  soon  afler  this  proposed  an  exchange 
of  prisoners  to  the  Viceroyj  but  this  was  not 
ratiíied,  as  the  Viceroy  íled  almost  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Bojaca. 

On  the  21  st  of  September,  Santander,  who  had 
been  left  as  governor  of  Santa  Fé,  addressed  the 
following  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Grenada. 

FaANCisco  DE  Paula  Santander,  of  the  Order  of  the  Libe- 
rators  of  Venezuela  and  New  Grenada,  honoured  with  the 
Croas  of  Boyaca,  General  of  División  of  the  Arraies  of  the 
Republic,  and  Vice-President  of  the  Freo  Provinces  of  New 
Grenada,  &c. 

PROCLAMATION. 

Grenadaks  ! — Liberty,  which,  four  months  ago,  I  offered 
to  you  ñora  Casanare,  la  now  restored  to  you.  The  tyrants 
haré  disappeared;  the  blood  of  our  countrymen  has  been 
in  part  avenged ;  and  you  are  in  possession  of  your  most 
sacred  ríghts.  In  the  space  of  forty  days,  an  army  of  héroes 
and  a  chief  aceustomed  to  cooquer,  to  triumph  over  difficul* 
tiesy  and  to  burst  the  chains  of  enslaved  nations,  have  achiev- 
ed  all  this  for  your  welfare. 

Grenadans!— Record  for  ever  that  your  regeneratípn  in 
1819  is  the  wórk  of  the  immortal  Bolívar.    For  ever  re- 
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aiember,  tbat  yoar  slavery  in  1816  wa^  the  resait  of  apatlij, 
oí  overwcening  confídencc,  of  intrigue,  and  dísunion.  The 
good  which  you  enjoy  is  immense :  it  has  already  cost  you 
much  to  be  free ;  but  it  would  cost  you  more  to  be  slaves 
agaín. 

Fellow  countrynaen! — Fate>  and  the  extreme  goodness 
of  the  Chief  of  the  nation,  have  conferred  on  me  the  higb 
destiny  of  goveming  you.  I  cannot  ofifer  you  more  than  ^ 
ardent  desire  to  preserve  your  native  country,  and  my  co- 
Operation  wíth  the  liberators  in  defendíng  it.  I  solemnly  de- 
clare, that  New  Grenada  shall  never  again  be  blotted  outfirom 
the  list  of  free  nations,  by  the  influence  of  those  vices  which 
before  rcduced  it  to  slavery* 

Your  exertions,  Grenadans,  are  necessary,  are  indispen- 
sable. Without  them  the  Government  is  a  defenceless  body. 
Ministers  of  religión,  soldiers,  merchants,  agriculturists— 
every  Grcnadan !  if  each  of  you  contribute  not  to  sustain  tbe 
country  in  such  a  manner  as  your  condition  and  your  faculties 
exact  of  you  in  rigorous  obligation,  reckon  again  on  the  repe- 
tition,  in  your  native  country,  of  horrors,  and  of  scenes  of 
blood  more  fríghtful  than  those  which  you  have  seen  exhibited ; 
an  etemal  stain  will  fall  upon  your  memory,  and  the  maledic- 
tion  of  posterity ;  because,  in  that  case,  you  will  not  have 
made  the  sacrifíces  which  you  owe  to  independeace  and  to 
liberty. 

£.  P.  Santander. 

Santa  Fé  de  Bogotá,  September  21. 1819. 

The  following  decree,  which  was  publíshed  at 
4|  this  period,  we  have  inserted  here,  as  the  best 
answer  to  the  numerous  imputations  of  ingrati- 
tude  towards  Brítish  officers  and  troops  who  have 
entered  into  their  service,  with  which  the  Colom- 
bian  Republic  has  been  assailed.  It  aífords  iin- 
deniable  evidence  of  the  good  inteutions  of  the 
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Government  towards  those  wlio  have  meritorious- 
ly  exerted  themselves  in  the  independen!  cause. 

Juan  Bautista  Arismendi,  Vice-P^esídent  of  the 

Republicy  &c. 

Having  taken  into  consideration  the  distinguished  merit 
acquíred  with  the  Rcpublic  by  foreign  troops  fighting  under 
our  banners,  the  just  rights  thej  have  to  a  remuneration  for 
their  Services,  and  the  mviolability  that  ought  to  be  observed 
in  the  contracts  under  which  they  wcre  embarked  in  Europe» 
in  ordcr  to  come  to  Venezuela,  with  a  view  to  defend  our 
liberty,  I  have  been  induced  to  decree  as  follows  :^ 

Article  1^  The  foreign  troops  who  have  come  to  Venezuela, 
by  virtue  of  the  contracts  made  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
Supreme  Chief,  are,  and  constitute  part  of  the  army  of  the 
Hepublic  ;  and  as  such  cnjoy  the  same  rights,  pre-eminences, 
and  privileges  as  the  natives  of  the  country. 

2.  In  consequence  of  said  article,  they  shall  enjoy  all  the 
distributions  of  national  property  decreed  to  them  by  the 
law  promulgated  on  lOth  October  1817,  by  bis  Excellency 
the  President,  then  Supreme  Chief,  assigning  to  each  soldier 
500  dollars;  and  so  in  proportion  to  the  other  classes  and 
officers  of  the  army. 

3.  The  conditions  stipulated  for  their  conveyance  out  with 
the  said  commissioners  shall  be  exactly  fulfílled,  and  the 
advances  made  by  each  individual  shall  be  paid  on  account 
of  the  national  funds. 

4.  For  thls  purpose  the  chiefs  and  commanders  of  foreign 
detachments  shall  immediately  transmit  to  the  Government 
the  contracts  they  may  have  in  their  possession,  and  also  an 
exact  list  of  all  Úie  troops  and  officers,  stating  the  sums  due 
to  each,  from  the  day  they  arrived  in  Venezuela. 

5.  If,  through  the  arrears  usually  experíenced  during  a 
campaign,  owing  to  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  Government 
and  the  difficulty  of  Communications,  the  whole  of  the  rations 
and  subsistence  agreed  on  should  not  have  been  made  up, 
the  Government  remains  answerable  to  pay  the  deficiency  in 
money^  or  as  each  individual  may  wisb. 
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6.  The  War  Mínbter  ¿hall  be  charged  with  the  execation  of 
thi8  decree,  which  shall  be  príntcd,  publlshed,  and  circulated 
by  thc  authorities  to  whotn  it  may  belong. 

Gíven  in  the  palace  of  G  overamente  in  the  capital  of 
Guyana,  llth  October  1819. 

(Signed)    Juan  Bautista  Arismendi,  Vice-President. 
Diego  B.  UfiBANEjA,  Minister  of  War. 

After  thÍ3  decree,  the  annexed  proclamaúon 
was  addressed  to  the  Brítish  legión. 

J.  B.  Arismendi,  Member  of  the  Order  of  Liberators,  Cap- 
tain-General  of  the  Armies,  and  Vice*President  of  the 
State,  &c. 

Government  House  at  Maturinj  November  28«  1819. 

Generous  Stranoers  ! — A  noble  sentiment  of  justice  hai 
caused  you  to  leave  your  nativo  land.  Scarcely  did  yon  kñow 
that  Venezuela  was  struggling  for  hcr  liberty  and  indepen-» 
dence,  when  you  left  your  homes  to  enrol  yonraelvet  under 
her  banners.  Bora  freerneUi  you  detested  alike  tyranny  and 
tyrants. 

The  Republic  of  Venezuela  esteems  you  as  her  sons,  and 
has  made  you  equal  partakers  of  the  rights,  privil^ef,  and  of 
the  recompense  due  to  the  liberators. 

Our  armies,  conducted  by  the  President  of  the  State»  haTO 
liberated  New  Grenada.  Your  brave  companions,  who  accom* 
panied  him  in  this  glorious  enterprise,  have  behared  like 
héroes,  and  have  already  received  the  reward  of  their  labours. 

His  Excellency  the  President  is  once  more  in  the  terrít^y 
of  Venezuela,  at  the  head  of  an  army  equally  numerous  and 
well  provided;  and  I  have  come  in  person  to  send  you  to 
the  field  of  honour  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  new  glories. 
I  have  come  to  march  and  join  you  with  the  powerfVd  amy 
of  the  East,  which,  under  the  orders  of  the  brave  General  in 
Chief,  Marino,  will  drive  the  enemics  of  liberty  from  their 
last  intrenchments. 
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Subordinalion,  respect  for  the  laws  oí  Venezuela»  the  moat 
stríct  discipline,  and  the  most  cordial  and  perfect  unión 
between  you  and  the  Vcnezuelan  soldicrs,  will  form  an  invin- 
cible  anny,  which  will  expel,  for  ever,  the  opprcssors  from  a 
country  which  they  have  stftÍDed  with  so  many  crimes. 

Brave  brothers  in  arma !  I  take  my  leave  of  you,  satísfíed 
that  you  will  conduct  yourselvcs  in  battle  equal  to  your  brave 
conapatriots  in  New  Grenada ;  and  the  legislative  body  and 
the  Government  will  always  deem  you  and  your  generous 
nation  as  one  of  the  first  liberators  of  Venezuela, 

(Signed)    J.  B.  Arismbndi. 

The  entry  of  Bolívar  into  Angostura,  after  his 
late  glorious  campaign  in  New  Grenada,  was  one 
of  the  most  gratiíying  and  aíTecting  spectacles 
witnessed  since  the  days  of  Washington.  He 
was  hailed  by  the  whole  population,  as  the  libera- 
tor  and  father  of  his  country ;  the  destróyer  of 
oppression,  and  victor  over  tyranny. 

On  the  lyth  of  December  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  Republic  was  published,  by  which  the 
Viceroyalty  of  New  Grenada  and  the  Captain- 
generalship  of  Venezuela  were  united  into  one 
State.  As  this  document  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance,  our  readers  will  no  doubt  be  gratifíed 
by  its  insertion. 

FUNDAMENTAL  LAW  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF 

COLOMBIA. 

The  Sovereign  Congress  of  Venezuela,  to  whose  authority 
the  towns  and  people  of  New  Grenada,  reccntly  libcrated  by 
the  arms  of  the  Uepublic,  have  volvuitarily  agreed  to  subject 
thcmselvcs,  considcring> — 

1.  That  the  provínccs  of  Venezuela  and  New  Grenada, 
whcn  united  into  one  Republici  posscss  all  the  capabilíties 
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and  means  of  attaíning  the  highest  degree  of  power  and  prot« 
perity: 

2.  That,  constituted  as  sepárate  Republics,  however  strong 
the  bonds  by  which  they  míght  be  united,  instead  of  being 
able  to  improve  so  many  advantages»  it  would  be  difficult  for 
them  to  become  Consolidated,  and  cause  their  sovereignty  to 
be  respectcd : 

S.  That  these  truths,  so  strongly  impressed  on  the  minds 
of  all  men  of  superior  talent  and  enlightened  patriotism,  have 
induced  the  Govemments  of  the  two  Republics  to  agree  to  an 
unioui  which  the  vicissitudes  of  the  war  have  hitherto  pre- 
vented : 

Whercfore,  impelled  by  those  considerations  of  necessity 
and  reciprocal  interest,  and  in  confonnity  to  the  report  of  a 
apecial  committee  of  the  deputies  of  New  Grenada  and  Vene- 
zuela» in  the  ñame  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  has  decreed  and  decrees  the  foliowing  fundamental 
law  of  the  Repubiic  of  Colombia : — 

Art.  1.  The  Republics  of  Venesuela  and  New  Grenada» 
from  this  day,  are  unitcd  in  one  single  state,  under  the  glo- 
rious  title  of  Repubiic  of  Colombia. 

2.  The  territory  of  said  state  shall  be  all  that  was  compre- 
hended  in  the  ancient  Captain-Generalship  of  Venezuela  and 
the  Viceroyalty  of  the  New  Kingdom  of  Grenada»  embracíng 
aji  extent  of  115,000  square  leagues,  the  exact  limits  of  which 
shall  be  hereafter  determined. 

3.  The  debts  which  the  two  Republics  may  have  contracted 
separately,  are  acknowledged  in  solidum  by  this  law»  aa  a 
national  debt  of  Colombia,  to  the  payment  of  which  all  the 
effects  and  property  of  the  state  shall  be  held  bound»  and  the 
most  productivo  branches  of  the  public  revcnue  be  destined. 

4.  The  executive  power  of  the  Repubiic  shall  be  exercised 
by  a  President,  and,  in  his  absence,  by  a  Vice-President»  both 
named,  ad  interim,  by  the  present  Congress. 

5.  The  Repubiic  of  Colombia  shall  be  divided  into  three 
greater  departments,  víz.  Venezuela,  Quito,  and  Cundina- 
marca ;  which  latter  shall  comprehend  the  provinces  of  New 
Orenada,  which  ñame  shall  henceforwacds  be  suppressed,*- 
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The  capitals  of  these  departments  shall  be  the  cities  of  Cara- 
cas, Quito,  and  Bogotá,  the  addition  of  Santa  Fé  being  taken 
away. 

6.  Each  department  shall  have  a  superior  administration 
and  chief,  for  the  present  named  by  the  exísting  Congress, 
with  the  title  of  Vice-President. 

?•  A  new  city,  bearing  the  ñame  of  the  Liberator,  Bolivar, 
shall  be  the  capital  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia.  Its  plan 
and  situation  shall  be  determined  by  the  first  General  Con- 
gress,  on  the  principie  of  its  being  proportioned  to  the  wants 
and  conveniencies  of  the  three  departments,  and  to  the  gran- 
deur  nature  has  destined  this  opulent  country  to  attain. 

8.  The  General  Congress  of  Colombia  shall  assemble  on 
the  fírst  of  January  1821,  in  the  town  of  Rosario  de  Cúcuta, 
which  in  every  respect  is  deemed  the  most  convenient  spot. 
Its  convocation  shall  be  made  known  by  the  President  of  the 
Bepublic,  on  the  fírst  of  January  1820,  with  a  communicatioa 
of  the  regulations  for  the  elections,  which  shall  be  formed  by 
a  special  committee,  and  approved  by  the  present  Congress. 

9.  The  constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  shall  be 
formed  by  the  General  Congress,  to  whom  shall  be  presented, 
in  the  light  of  a  project,  the  one  decreed  by  the  present  Con- 
gress, and  which,  together  with  the  laws  promulgated  by  the 
same,  shall  immediately  be  put  into  execution,  by  way  of  an 
essay. 

10.  The  arms  and  flag  of  Colombia  shall  be  decreed  by 
the  General  Congress,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  arms  and 
flag  of  Venezuela  shall  be  used,  as  being  best  known. 

11.  The  present  Congress  shall  enter  on  a  recess  on  the 
15th  of  January  1820,  and  the  new  elections  for  the  General 
Congress  of  Colombia  commence. 

12.  A  committee  of  six  Membcrs  and  a  President  shall 
remain  instead  of  the  Congress,  with  such  special  attríbutes 
as  shall  be  determined  by  decree. 

13.  The  Republic  of  Colombia  shall  be  solemnly  pro- 
claimed  in  the  towns  and  armies  with  public  feasts  and  re- 
joicings,  the  same  taking  place  in  this  capital  on  the  25th 
iostant  (December),  to  celébrate  the  birth  of  the  Saviour  of 
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Uie  worlily  undcr  whose  patronage  thís  wished-for  unión  has 
taken  place,  by  which  the  state  is  regcneratcd. 

14*.  The  anniversary  of  this  political  rcgeneration  shall  be 
faereafter  celebrated  as  a  national  feast,  at  which,  as  in  thosc 
of  Olympia,  vírtue  and  learning  shall  be  refirarded. 

The  present  fundamental  law  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia 
shall  be  solemniy  promulgated  in  the  towns  and  armies,  in- 
scribed  on  all  the  public  regiaters,  and  depoúted  in  all  the 
archives  of  the  municipalities  and  corporatioos,  as  weil  ecde- 
siastical  as  secular. 

Gíven  in  the  palace  of  the  Sovereign  Congress  of  Vene- 
zuela, in  the  city  of  St  Thomas  of  Angostura,  this  17th  day 
of  Deccmber  1819— -9th  of  our  independence. 

The  President  of  the  Congress,  Francisco  A.  Zea,  Juan 
Hermán  Roscio,  Manuel  Cedeno,  Juan  Martínez,  José  Es» 
paña,  Luis  Tomaso  Perasa,  A.  M.  Briceno,  Eusebio  Asona- 
dos, Francisco  Conde,  D.  B.  Urbaneja,  J,  V.  Cardóse,  J. 
Muñoz,  O.  Básalo,  D.  Alzuro,  J.  T.  Machado,  R.  G.  Cádiz, 
Secretary  Diego  de  Vallenilla. 

Palace  of  the  Sovereign  Congress  of  Venezuela,  Angosta- 
ra, Dec.  17. 1819. 

The  Sovereign  Congress  decrees,  that  the  present  funda- 
mental law  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  shall  be  commuoi- 
cated  to  the  supremo  executive  power,  by  means  of  a  deputa- 
tion,  for  its  publication  and  observance. 

Francisco  A.  Zea,  President. 
Diego  de  Vallenilla,  Sec. 

Palace  of  Government,  Angostura,  Dec  17. 1819. 

Let  the  above  be  printed,  published,  and  executed,  and  Ict 
the  seal  of  state  be  affixed  to  the  same. 

(Signed)    Simón  Bolívar, 

Preúdenl  of  the  Republic 
Miníster  of  the  interior  and  of  justice^ 

Diego  B.  Urbaneja. 

The  incorporatÍQU  of  the  two  slates  is  a  mea- 
sure  of  the  utmost  importancc  to  the  interests  of 
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both  ;  and  it  is  truly  gratifying  to  perceivc  with 
what  anxiety  the  Head  of  the  Government  dwells 
on  the  subject  of  those  debts  which  have  been 
contracted  for  carrying  on  the  war  of  inde^ 
pendence.  It  appears,  that  the  debts  contracted 
by  each  state  respectively,  in  obtaining  supplies, 
have  been  acknowledged  and  funded  into  one 
debt,  and  the  plan  of  liquidation  formed.  This, 
no  doubt,  will  aíFord  great  consolation  to  those 
persons  in  this  country,  who,  under  trying  cir- 
cumstances,  trusted  to  the  faith  and  honour  of 
the  Venezuelan  Republic,  and  its  enterprising 
chief,  by  whom,  it  appears,  their  senúces  will 
never  be  forgotten. 

A  few  days  after  this,  the  following  proclama- 
tion  was  addressed  to  the  Irish  legión : — 

TO  THE  IRISH  LEGIÓN. 

Simón  Bolívar,  President  of  the  State,  Captain-G enera!, 

&c.  &c. 

Ibishmem  !-»Hav¡ng  leíl  jour  own  country  in  order  to 
follow  the  generous  sentiments  which  have  always  distinguish- 
ed  you  among  the  illustríous  of  Europe,  I  have  the  glory  now 
to  number  you  among  the  adopted  childrcn  of  Venezuela, 
and  to  esteem  you  as  the  defenders  of  the  libcrty  of  Colom- 
bia. 

Irishmen !— Your  sacrifíces  excecd'  all  praise,  and  scarcely 
has  Venezuela  sufficient  means  to  reward  you  according  to 
your  merits ;  but  whatcvcr  Venezuela  posscsses,  and  can  dis- 
pose of,  shall  with  plcasure  be  consecratcd  to  the  use  of  dis- . 
tinguished  forcigncrs,  who  come  to  oCer  their  Hves  and  Ser- 
vices as  a  tribute  to  our  infant  Republic.     The  promisc9 
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which  the  virtuous  and  brave  General  D'Evereux  has  made 
you,  as  the  ground-work  of  your  incorporation  with  the  h'be- 
rating  army,  shall  be  religiously  fulfílled  on  tlie  part  of  the 
Government  and  people  of  Venezuela.  Be  assured,  that  we 
wül  rather  prefer  the  privation  of  all  our  property,  than  direst 
you  of  any  of  your  most  sacred  rights. 

Iríshmen! — Your  most  just  and  sublime  recompense  h 
prepared  for  you  in  the  page  of  history,  and  ¡n  the  benedíc- 
tíons  of  the  New  World. 

Palace  of  Government,  Angostura,  14th  Decemberl819. 

(Signed)    Bolívar. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  Colombian  chief 
moves  is  astouishing.  Añer  regulatíng  various 
concerns  of  the  state  at  the  seat  of  Government, 
and,  among  others,  addressitlg  this  paper  to  the 
Irish  legión,  he  left  Angostura  on  the  24th,  in 
order  to  finish  the  grand  work  of  emancipatíng 
Colombia,  carrying  with  him  arras,  ammunition, 
&c.  for  the  6000  raen  in  Pamplona,  and  the  4000 
of  Paez's  división  in  Varinas  and  Guanare.  The  • 
royalist  chief.  La  Torre,  who  had  2000  men  in 
Cuenta,  now  retired  to  Merida.  The  army  of 
the  east,  under  the  command  of  Arismendi  and 
Bermudez,  marched  towards  Calabozo,  where 
they  might  eíFect  a  junction  with  Bolivar  and 
Paez.  Soublette's  división  had  previously  joined 
Paez  in  November.  The  intention  of  the  patriots 
was  to  concéntrate  their  forces,  and  march  against 
Morillo,  who  had  joined  Morales,  and  by  one 
decisive  action  insure  the  independence  of  the 
provinces  which  still  acknowledged  the  dominiou 
of  Spain. 
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On  the  SOtli  of  January  the  energetic  manifestó 
here  subjoined  was  addressed  to  the  people  of 
Colombia,  by  Don  F.  A.  Zea,  President  of  the 
Congress,  and  Vice-President  of  the  RepubUc  of 
Colombia. 

MANIFESTÓ. 

Francisco  Antonio  Zea,  President  of  Congress,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  &c. 

People  of  Colombia, — A  grand  policical  act,  hithcrto  solí- 
cited  in  vain  by  men  of  superior  talents,  capable  of  estimating 
the  glory  and  power  to  which  you  must  be  elevated,  when 
united  under  a  representativo  and  energetic  Govemment ; — 
this  act  divine,  decrced  from  etemity  in  your  favour,  has  at 
last,  under  the  paternal  auspices  of  the  Almighty,  been  realiz- 
ed  amidst  the  ancient  forests  and  soh'tudes  of  the  Orinoco. 
His  hand  is  to  be  seen  throughout  this  work.  It  is  in  tlie 
bosom  of  nature  herself  that  the  Republic  of  Colombia  has 
been  formed ;  and  the  seal  of  creation  is  staraped  upon  the 
august  law  tliat  gare  it  existence. 

Inhabitants  of  Venezuela,  who  under  the  poniard  of  a  Boves 
have  been  roade  undaunted  patriots  ! 

Inhabitants  of  Cundinamarca,  who  in  the  atrocious  school 
of  Morillo  have  learned  to  be  freemen ! 

Inhabitants  of  Quito,  whom  Ruiz  de  Castillo,  that  frightfui 
precursor  of  the  sanguinary  and  perfídious  Mqrillo,  so  vio* 
lently  impelled  onward  to  independence ! 

All  you,  people  of  Colombia,  all  have  fínally  acknowledged 
the  necessity  of  consolidating  yourselves  into  one  enormous 
body,  whose  weight  alone  will  discomfíi  and  humble  your 
oppressors.  This  work,  so  deservedly  merited  by  you,  is 
already  fínished ;  your  political  concentration  is  verifíed,  and 
the  fundamental  law  confírming  it,  and  which,  through  rae, 
Congress  offers  for  your  supremo  sanction,  will  fulfíl  all  your 
desires,  will  promote  the  interests  of  all,  will  cement  upon  an 
immense  and  lastmg  basis  your  independence,  wHl  establish 
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tbat  of  all  South  Americaí  and  make  you  a  power  both  strong 
luid  solid,  which,  ii\  the  very  act  of  dcclaring,  will  occasion 
you  to  be  respectcd.  Not  only  your  political  elcvation  and 
existcnce  in  a  national  body,  but  tlic  vanity  itself  of  indifi- 
daa]8,  feeis  an  intercst  ín  this  unión.  It  is  an  honour  to  be- 
long  to  a  great  and  powcrful  people,  whose  vcry  ñame  inspires 
lofty  ideas  and  a  sentiment  of  veneration.  "  I  am  an  Engiish- 
man  !*'  is  uttered  with  ostentation  in  every  land ;  and  one  day 
it  niay  be  said  with  pridc,  <M  am  a  Colombian  i"  if  you  all 
íirmly  cleave  to  the  principies  of  unity  and  integrity  set  forth 
in  this  law,  sanctioncd  by  expcrience  and  reason.  It  certainly 
would  be  a  proof  of  short-sightcdncss,  and  display  no  know- 
iedgc  whatsoever  of  the  march  of  nations,  for  you  to  wish  to 
be  divided  into  small  and  feeble  republics,  incapable  of  keep- 
ing  pace  with  the  political  carcer  of  the  world;  a  peoplc, 
who,  if  but  closely  united,  will  form  a  vigorous  and  opulent 
jcommonwcalth,  whose  glory  and  grandeur  will  redound  to 
the  happiness  of  the  whole. 

None  of  your  thrce  great  departments  separately,  Quito, 
Venezuela,  and  Cundinamarca — not  one,  I  cali  Heaven  to 
witness ;  no,  not  one  of  them,  however  vast  aixd  rích  be  its 
territory,  can  become  in  a  whole  ccntury  a  durable  and  re- 
spcctable  power.  But  if  united,  great  God !  neither  the 
empirc  of  the  Medes  ñor  Assyrians,  of  Augustus  ñor  Alexan- 
der,  could  evcr  be  compared  with  that  Colossal  Republic, 
which,  with  one  foot  upon  the  Atlantic,  and  the  other  upon 
the  Pacifíc,  shall  behold  Europc  and  Asia  multiplying  the 
productions  of  genius  and  the  arts,  and  cover  witli  their  ships 
eitlicr  sea,  to  exchange  them  for  the  metáis  and  precióos 
stones  of  your  mines,  and  the  still  more  precious  fruíts  of 
your  prolifíc  vales  and  woods.  Most  assuredly  there  cannot 
be  any  geographical  situation  better  suited  than  your  own  for 
the  commerce  of  every  country. 

Colombia  occupies  the  centre  of  the  New  Continente  with 
extensivo  and  numcrous  ports  in  both  oceans,  surrounded  oa 
one  side  by  the  Antillcs,  and  on  the  other,  equally  distant 
betwecn  the  two,  by  Chili  and  México ;  and  every  part  of  it 
intersectcd  by  decp  rivcrs,  which  descend  in  all  directions 
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from  the  Andes,  at  times  divíding  them,  and  at  others  blcnd- 
ed  one  with  the  othcr  :  tliesc  will  at  somc  futuro  day  extend 
your  internal  navigation  from  the  oppositc  coasts  to  the  centre 
oí  the  Rcpubh'c,  and  even  to  the  New  States  in  the  south— 
from  Guyana  to  Perú,  from  Quito  and  Cundinamarca  to  the 
Brazils,  and  perhaps  to  Paraguay ;  and  who  knows  if  not  to 
Buenos  Ayres  itself.  Surely  if  in  a  country,  for  the  most  part 
unknown  as  yet  by  its  own  inliabitants,  there  have  been  found 
80  many  and  so  extensivo  Communications,  here  more  or  less 
expedito,  and  there  more  or  less  obstructed,  how  many  more 
will  there  not  be  discovered  by  the  genius  of  liberty  ?  It  is 
wonderful  to  Icarn  those  found  out  by  the  illustrious  Caldas 
in  his  geological  and  botanicál  excursions ;  that  laborious  and 
unpretending  sagc,  whom  Morillo  saorifíced  through  his  stupid 
frenzy  to  extinguish  in  your  blood  ali  the  illustration  and 
virtue  of  Colombia,  which  he  considers  to  be  his  enemios. 
Unfortunate  naturalist !  the  scienccs  raised  you  a  monument, 
and  the  barbarian  erected  for  you  a  scaffold ! 

But  what  importance,  what  valué,  will  not  the  possession 
of  that  precious  isthmus,  destined  by  nature  to  becomc  the 
grand  mart  of  the  universo,  givc  to  so  many  advantagos  ? 
This  is  the  point  of  political  attraction,  where  ali  her  reía* 
tions,  and  ali  hcr  intorosts,  will  be  concontrated  to  consolídate 
the  Republic ;  and  what  will  it  becomo  when  commorco,  that 
magnifícent  foundcr  of  Tyre  and  Cartílago,  shall  diere  con- 
struct  her  populous  citics,  to  which  the  world  will  resort 
whonever  the  communication  bctweon  both  seas  shall  be  once 
oponed  and  practicable  ?  Honour  to  the  memory  of  the  mag< 
nanimous  Corral,  who  so  much  faoílitated  this  undortaking — 
tothat.of  Caldas,  who  formed  the  plan — to  that  of  Uribe, 
who  had,  after  the  necessary  surveys  and  lovellings  wore 
made,  already  drañed  a  hydrographical  chart,  to  put  it  into 
exocution — when  the  Inquisition  and  Morillo,  with  his  new 
Pandora's  box,  reachcd  our  coasts,  disseminating  amongst 
you  fanaticism,  cruclty,  barbarity,  in  fact,  ali  the  horrors  of 
despotism,  and  cvincing  a  profound  abhorrcnce  for  every 
great  and  liberal  idea. 
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Such  are  the  geographical  benefits  you  will  derive  íVoni  the 
intímate  unión  established  by  the  law,  which  you  so  happily 
are  about  to  sanction.  May  Heavcn,  in  the  display  of  its 
beneñcence,  make  you  all  highly  sensible  of  its  importance, 
and  for  ever  convince  you,  that  the  least  digression  from  it 
will  not  only  deprive  you  of  that  unlimited  prosperity,  power, 
and  glory,  with  which  you  are  blessed  by  nature,  but  will  also 
raost  positively  compromiso  your  political  existence.  What 
do  I  say  ?  compromiso  your  political  existence !  Let  the  fint 
one  who  should  conceive  the  diabolical  idea  of  separating,  I 
do  not  say  a  department  or  a  province,  but  even  a  town  from 
your  territory — let  him  perish,  as  unworthy  the  ñame  of  a 
Colombian,  who  should  refuse  to  vindicate  with  his  sword 
and  his  heart  the  integrity  and  unity  of  the  Republic  you 
have  founded. 

Promúlgate  solemnly,  Sons  of  Colombia !  these  principies ; 
acknowledge  thcm  as  the  political  creed  that  must  saje  you ; 
ever  adhere  to  them,  and  you  may  confídently  rank  yoursehes 
amongst  the  most  distinguished  and  powerful  people  on  the 
globe.  What  hlnders  you  from  becoming  so,  if  you  do  but 
will  it  ?  Your  situation  is  truly  commercial,  and  your  country 
encompasses  whatsoever  there  is  the  most  useful  and  precious, 
rich  and  magnifícent,  in  nature.  What  a  varíety  a£  dimes, 
extending  sometimos  over  vast,  and  sometimos  over  narrow 
tracts,  imperceptibly  gradiíated  with  the  heat  of  Senegal  to 
that  of  the  sub-poiar  ice ;  and  throughout  that  infinite  varíety 
of  temperatures,  what  an  infinite  diversity  and  singularíty  of 
productions !  Balsams,  spices,  resins,  gums,  scented  oils,  dyes 
the  most  beautiful  and  brilliant,  fruits  the  most  profitable  and 
estimable ;  whatever  mortal  can  wish  for  his  luxury,  pleasure, 
and  entertainment,  for  the  healing  or  alleviation  of  his  ínfirmi'* 
ties — all  abound  in  our  woods,  all  are  the  products  of  our 
fíelds ;  and  fínally,  every  thing  that  vegetates  on  the  globe 
can,  whenever  we  wish,  be  adaptad  to  our  territory.  What 
shall  I  say  of  the  mines,  of  the  precious  stones,  and  all  the 
metáis,  except  that,  from  the  abundance  and  richness  of  their 
gold  mines,  they  are  induced  to  abandon  those  of  silver,  which 
rival  any  in  Perú.    I  will  not  mention  the  minoráis  which» 
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thróUghout  the  wholecontiíient,  exclusivelybelonglo  us — 8ucfa 
as  platina,  rubíes,  etneralds,  betides  nácar,  (shell  or  mother 
of  pearl),  pearls,  and  other  tributaries  whícli  our  seas  supply 
US  with  ;  yet  I  cannot  but  admire  the  prodigioas  multiplicity 
of  all  the  cattie  of  the  Oíd  World,  and  lament  our  neglect  to 
tame  those  foreign  to  the  New,  from  which  we  certainly  miglife 
derire  great  gain. 

The  animal  kingdom  is  not  less  rích  ñor  less  splendid  ia 
Colombia  than  the  other  two.  Behold  that  immense  family 
of  birds,  covered  with  such  multiform  plumágc,  from  the 
gigantic  cóndor,  that  feasts  itself  apon  a  bullock  or  a  horse, 
to  the  humming-bird,  all  brilliant  tn  gold  and  emeralds,  suck-* 
ing  néctar  from  flowers.  Wbat  shall  I  say  of  the  quadrupeds 
and  amphibious  tribe,  whose  skins,  not  less  variegated  or  less 
beautiful,  wil!  be  held  in  the  higbest  estimation,  whenever 
eommerce  shall  bring  to  light  such  a  multitude  of  animal  pro- 
ductions,  which,  by  a  mouopoly  injurióos  and  jealous  os  the 
dog  in  the  garden  of  Hesperides,  you  were  not  permitted  to 
touch.  Her  insects  alone,  to  treat  upon  what  appears  to  be 
iDOSt  contemptible,  will  yield  to  the  arts  and  industry,  under 
the  actite  empire  of  liberty,  a  harvest  valuable  and  beautiful 
as  the  cochineal. 

Nature  has  not  contented  herself  with  pouring  üpon  us  her 
most  exquisito  and  choicest  gifts,  and  establishing  throughout 
our  fields  and  gardens  the  perpetual  reign  of  spring  and 
flowers,  but  has  been  so  propitious  as  to  invest  us  with  all  her 
power  and  magnifícence.  Mountains  that  overlook  the  uni<' 
verse ;  rivers  that  represent  seas ;  spacious  and  pleasant  ral- 
lejs,  now  towering  above  the  región  of  the  clouds,  and  again 
descending  into  deep  abysses ;  cascades,  whence  great  bodies 
of  water  precipítate  themselres  over  huge  rocks ;  mighty  tor- 
rents,  whose  rapid  and  noisy  current  reanimates  and  gladdens 
her  plains  and  forests ; — tlie  entire  aspect  of  Colombia  is  lively 
and  picturesque,  majestic  and  grand.  Its  very  ñame  has  ac*» 
quired  so  much  lustre,  as  not  to  admit  of  bcing  pron'ounced 
but  with  a  sentiment  of  gratitude  and  a  feeling  of  peculiar 
merit  and  glory.  But,  alas !  from  what  fatality,  what  cruel 
destiny  is  it,  th^t  this  country,  the  fírst  in  the  pbyslcal  world, 
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not  only  ib  qqI  Üie  first,  but  doQS  not  even  $o  much  as  exist 
in  the  politícal  world?  It  is  because  you  have  not  willed  it: 
— wíll  it»  and  it  is  done.  Say,  *<  Be  it  Colombia,  and  ColcMoabia 
it  shall  be."  Your  unanimoua  wiU,  publtcly  proclaimed»  and 
íirmly  decided  to  support  the  work  of  your  creetion ;  yes, 
nothing  is  wantíng  but  our  wil],  in  such  a  vaet  and  wealthy 
country,  to  form  a  powerful  and  colossal  state,  and  ínstne  t« 
US  its  etemal  duration,  and  a  progresaive  and  rapid  prosperity* 
Hasten  then,  O  inhabitants  of  Colombia,  to  declare  your 
so.vereign  wíll !  Proclaim  with  entliusiasm  the  law  of  concen* 
tration  and  unity  whicb  Congress  has  proposed  to  you;  aad 
fly  to  swear  upon  the  altara  of  your  country,  your  bold  de> 
termination  to  aee  her  triumpb,  or  with  her  perísh.  Your 
voice  has  glven  existence  to  Colombia,  let  your  ana  then  pre* 
serve  her.  To  give  your  sanction  to  the  law,  which  has  been 
passed  in  the  most  authentic  and  solenin  manner,  and  wítb 
one  accord,  and  affirmed  by  an  unan  i  mi  ty  of  principie  aad 
aentiment^  is  the  only  step  to  be  taken  by  you  to  be  admitted 
into  the  poHtical  world. 

la  reali^,  nations  exi^t  and  are  acknowledged,  let  us  wKy 
fxom  their  magnitude,  giving  to  understand  by  this  the  con- 
junction  of  territory,  population,  and  resourcea.  The  only 
two  requisitos  or  conditions  that  can  be  demanded  from  a 
young  people,  to  be  admitted  into  the  grand  soeíety  of  aa- 
tions,  are,  a  manifest  inclinatioo,  and  a  bulk  of  ooasíderable 
xnagnitude»  The  deürium  for  provincial  sovereiguties,.  which, 
under  a  federative  system,  are  entirely  incompatible  with  tbs 
present  átate  of  our  civilization  and  public  moráis^  has-  pre* 
▼ented:  you  from  being  recogni«ed  in  eitber  the  one  or  otber 
ofthese  requisites ;  but  both  of  thero  become  renovoCed  with 
ÍDcalculable  advantages,  by  virtue  of  the  law  which  Coogicss 
ia  its  wisdom  has  decreed,  thereby  fulfilling  the  wishea  which 
you  have  invaciably  manifested  since  the  entrence  of  the  libe- 
rating  armies. 

A  mass  oí  more  than  three  roillions  and  a  half  of  raen ;  a 
territory  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  square  leagues ; 
•  position  eminently  commercial;  immcnse  posseasioas  in 
güld  and  siiver  mines-;  in  fruits  the  most  estiipÁle^  and  nalu* 
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ral  prodüctíoDs  the  most  precious.  Here  theD  ]h)u  Lave  ft 
8tate  oí  an  imaiense  magnitude,  which  reqairet  nothÍDg  else 
but  to  step  forward  and  be  acknowledged*  Your  unaDÍmitj 
anci  firm  reaolution  will  gWe  it  at  once  ezistence  and  durabí* 
lity.  Three  mtllioni  and  a  htM  of  people,  perfectly  united 
and  decided,  aboTe  all  ia  this  continent*  and  still  more  espe- 
ciallj  BÍtuated  like  you»  cannot  and  ought  not  to  receire  laws 
from  otbers.  It  would  be  tfae  height  of  diegraidaiion  and  mad- 
nea$f.  that,  capable  of  being  a  power  respectable  and  strong, 
yon  sheiiUL  prefer,  from  apathy,.  to  be  a  miserable  colony— and 
tbatt  a  colooy  of  Spain  \ 

Elefated  to  the  dignity  of  a  nation»  idl  your  thoughts  and 
attention  ought  to  be  employed  in  proving  yottrselve»  wortby 
oí  tke  socíety  of  mankindi  by  a  solemn  a(v«iral  of  conaidemi- 
tíon  aikd  résped  for  all  governiaents,  instituttons»  and  even  theí 
caprice  of  oiher  p«ople.  It  is  already  time  that  those  theories 
and  disordedy  principies  of  the  workl^  which  at  the  cióse  of 
tb«  laat  century  were  put  in  cijrculation  to  diaciose  many  great 
and  uaeliil  tsuths»  should  be  abolished..  In  our  epoch  ít  ía 
admissíble  to  be  free  aa  an  Englishman ;  but  not  so  mudí  so 
as  an  Áthenian,  much  less  so  than  a  Román,  and  much  lesa 
stáll  than  a  LacedenoniaB.  Let  us  lire  in  conformity  wíth 
our  aürft  age,  and  coexist  with  our  cotemporaries.  IVfake  a 
dtie  estímate  of  these  ideas,  Sons  of  Colombia,  that  you  Baay 
give  to  the  state  a  feasible  constitutioo,  as  well  as  a  just^ 
benefícent,  and  liberal  government  A  people  ougbt  never  ta 
be  gorerned^  to  the  neglect  of  mankind,  by  theories  of  perfec" 
tíoD^  which  should  not  be  consistent  with  the  order  of  nature 
and  aaciety» 

Observe  then  how  knportant  it  is  to  elect  for  the  approach** 
iog  coostituenl  Congress,  men  distinguíshed  for  thetr  informa» 
tion«  judgment,  virtues,  and  patriotism.  Be  influenced  by  no 
oihec  considerations  in  an  election  on  which  your  fiite  de- 
penda. The  General  Congress  wUl  decide  the  destinies  of 
Colombia  by  a  constitutlon,  whereby  your  rights  and  immuní* 
ties  will  be  blended,  so  far  as  possible,  with  the  rights  and' 
imasunities  of  otliers.  Bvery  constitution  ought  to  be  framr 
ed,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  with  due  regardlbr  di  man^ 
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kind ;  and  although  iu  principal  object  be  the  felícicy  of  the 
people  for  whom  it  is  made»  the  general  welfare  of  tbe  world 
ought  noty  upon  that  account,  to  be  less  attended  to.  A  senti- 
ment  of  universal  philanthropy  must  supplant  in  our  hemrts, 
that  terror  which  the  Spanish  Govemnient  inspired  us  with 
for  the  Tery  ñame  of  a  stranger,  which,  according  to  their 
doctrine,  is  reckoned  as  an  enemy  both  to  God  and  ourselvet. 
We  were  doomed  to  know  nobody  bul  Spaniards. 

The  Congress  of  Venezuela,  listening  to  your  calis,  and 
erer  anxious  to  contribute  towards  the  happy  consumraaCion 
of  your  fate,  has  deenied  it  expedíent  to  enact  for  you  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  state,  which  is  this  day  presented  for 
your  approbation,  and  is,  in  erery  respect,  consonant  with 
your  wishes.  Having  adopted  this  grand  mcasure,  which  was 
the  only  one  to  be  done,  and  at  the  same  time  so  much  re- 
quired,  it  immediately  resolved  to  adjoum,  previously  exhort- 
ing  you  to  appoint  in  its  place  a  national  representation,  and 
gttggesting  to  you  the  best  means  of  effecting  it,  instead  of 
popular  elections  or  by  a  census,  which,  under  existing  ár- 
cumstaoces,  is  absolutely  impracticable.  Your  success  in 
this  particular,  so  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  Colombia,  has 
been  the  object  of  their  attention  and  parental  cares,  and  I 
have  done  nothing  but  express  to  you  their  tows  and  senti- 
ments.  Leam  to  reciprócate  so  puré  and  noble  a  seal,  by 
electing  representativea  worthy  of  your  Republic,  that  beart  a 
ñame  so  celebrated  and  heroic. 

People  of  Colombia !  A  perspective,  brilliant  in  glory  and 
prosperity,  has  been  opened  to  you  since  entering  upon  the 
boundless  career  you  have  undertaken.  Continué  onward, 
and  you  will  progressively  behold  the  grand  sphere  of  your 
power  dilating  itself.  Every  step  in  advance  will  unfold  to 
you  new  blessings  in  that  new  world;  but,  O  sad  fate !  if  you- 
should  take  one  step  backward,  in  what  an  abyss  of  evils,  the- 
very  idea  of  which  strikes  the  imagination  with  horror,  you  will 
plunge  yourselves  and  all  your  posterity !  By  so  doing,  you 
will  not  80  much  as  attain  to  that  state  of  indolence  and  sodal 
Dullity,  which  only  despots  and  knaves  have  called  tranquilli- 
ty.    The  yoke  of  despotism  falls  with  new  weíght  mod  vích 
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fence,  if  it  be  not  hurled  from  the  neck.  If  you  have  not 
felt  the  whole  forcé  of  íts  descent  during  the  vicissitudes  of 
war,  ¡t  ¡s  because  there  were  brave  men  to  ward  it  off.  But 
if  you  ceased  to  make  any  resistaDce — God  of  mercy !  what 
would  have  been  your  fate !  There  would  not  now  have  been 
found  a  single  person  throughout  Colombia  who  would  know 
faow  to  read — not  one  that  would  have  had  a  comfortable 
mode  of  subsistence — not  one  that  would  have  been  distin- 
guished  for  merít  or  virtue.  Our  benefícent  and  sagacious 
curates  and  lawyers,  abused  and  proscribed,  would  have  been 
removed  to  give  place  to  those  whom  Morillo,  when  at  Ocaña, 
had  there  so  pressingly  and  shamefully  solicited  from  Spaín. 
Doubt  not  but  that  the  clouds  of  ignorance»  chains  of  oppro- 
bríum,  of  the  most  infamous  servitude»  will  be  your  etemal  por- 
tion,  if  you  should  not  now  bring  this  your  undertaking  to  a 
glorious  termination.  Already  there  is  no  salvation  for  you 
but  absoluto  independence  and  liberty. 

1  congratúlate  you,  inhabitants  of  Colombia,  that  Provi- 
dence  should  have  placed  you  in  the  happy  necessity  of  ele- 
vating  yourselves  to  the  high  rank  which  he  has  destined  you. 
Bless  bis  beneíicence  and  wisdom,  conñde  in  his  protection, 
and  put  lato  action  at  once  all  your  means  and  resources,  to 
conclude  speedily  this  war  of  desolation,  and  secure  for  ever 
your  happiness.  Trifling  sacriñces,  and  dilatory  and  feeble 
efforts,  continued  for  a  long  and  an  indefinito  period,  will 
necessarily  go  on  impoverishing  the  state,  without  producing 
a  prompt  and  decisivo  effect.  But  accomplish  in  one  day 
what  is  to  be  done  in  a  whole  year — make  a  general  and 
símultaneous  movement — let  every  one  contríbute  the  most 
he  can  to  (lis  country — let  the  population  rise  up  in  a  body» 
and  rush  upon  the  eneroy  like  an  impetuous  torrent,  which 
overturns  and  sweeps  every  thing  before  it ; — Our  liberty  will 
then  become  the  work  of  a  single  campaign,  attended  with 
less  expenses,  less  losses,  less  hardships,  and  with  more  cer« 
tain  and  glorious  consequen  ees. 

Let  US  make  then  an  extraordinary  and  general  efibrt  to 
expel  at  once  the  Spaniards  from  our  territory,  opening  at  the 
same  time  our  arms  to  our  misguided  brethren,  let  the  sérvices 
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fenderetl  hy  tbem  to  tyraony  through  misfortune  havc  beea 
«rhatsoever  they  might.  Whenever  Spain  shall  acknowledge 
ÚM  ímpatency  %o  which  she  k  actually  reduced,  tliat  sball  be 
Ibe  laet  day  of  war,  and  tbe  fír«t  oí  i^grandízecDent  and  pFOi- 
{>erity.  On  -that  day  Colombia  will  reoeive  new  energy,  and 
an  industrious  and  conuneroíal  world  will  have  access  to  an 
•opulent  empire.  Our  poru  will  be  opened  to  all  natioofr— 
•our  territory,  barred  for  more  thaa  three  oenttuies  against 
levery  people,  will  admit  all  men  as  friends  or  citizens,  tradea- 
men  or  proprktors.  Numerous  colonísts  will  oome  to  calti- 
vate  our  fertile  plaina,  to  extract  the  native  producta  of  our 
jBOuntains»  or  explore  tbe  metala  and  precioua  stones  of  such 
an  kifíníty  of  mines,  abandoned  for  the  waat  of  lumdf  and 
«Dterprising  capitalista.  Of  what  coosequence  is  ít  to  the 
átate»  whether  an  owner  of  a  vast  plantation,  a  large  fann,  or  a 
rich  mine»  be  a  citizen  of  París  or  London,  of  Vieoaa  or 
Petersburg  ?  What  will  be  of  coosequence  to  you  ísi  good 
¿«sbandry,  disinterested  services,  sldlful  researches,  and  the 
«NtltipltcatioB  of  every  species  of  produce ;  the  active  bustle 
jof  agriculture  and  of  the  mines  will  be  of  importance  to  you ; 
fi€  commerce  and  industry,  talent  and  leamíng,  applied  to 
«ature,  which  in  a  country  so  new  and  so  highly  favoured  of 
Heavea,  will  daily  present  new  wealth  to  the  natioo,  and 
growing  prosperity  to  mankind. 

Daughters  of  Colombia!  May  your  banda,  like  those  of 
Aurora,  which  compels  Night  to  withdraw  her  ^nantle  of  dark- 
ness,  and  tmfold  with  her  rosy  fíngers  the  portáis  of  the  Orient 
to  the  rising  aun ;  may  your  hands  be  those  that  shall  acatter  a 
iiandful  of  Spaniards,  and  open  the  avenue  for  the  alar  of 
liberty.    Yes,  fair  Colombiaas  !*you  will  transmit  to  posterity 
thís  noble  and  memorable  example.     The  immortal  Salabar- 
rieta  shall  not  be  our  oniy  heroine ;  a  thousand  others  shall 
rise  up !  and  who  can  calcúlate  what  shall  be  the  enthiuiastic 
«fforts  they  may  inspire  ?  All  of  you  will  rival  each  other  in 
glory  and  heroic  patriotism.     And  who  is  there,  on  beholding 
jou  sacriñce  your  jewels  upon  the  altars  of  your  country  with 
one  hand,  and,  with  the  other,  arro  your  sons  against  tbc 
\f  that  woiild  not  make  the  same  sacrifices,  and  like* 
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wUe  fly  lo  combat?  Give  this  grand  ifupulte,  forward  tbig 
universal  moveroent — and  with  jou  shall  commence  the  hís- 
tory  of  Colombia,  and  her  fírst  and  most  luminous  page  shaU 
be  consecrated  to  immortalíze  your  ñames. 

Given  at  the  Palace  of  the  Sovereign  Congress,  in  Angos- 
tura, the  ISth  of  Janaarj  1820,  and  lOth  of  our  Indepen- 
dence. 

(Signed)  Francisco  Antonio  Zea. 

Diego  de  Vallenilla,  Secretary. 

Viva  la  República  de  Colombia ! 

In  the  early  part  of  this  year,  Ferdinand  pub- 
llshed  a  proclamation  to  his  South  American  sub- 
jects,  which  is  curious,  as  the  last  eíFort  of  the 
Spaniards  to  recover  their  lost  authority,  and 
encouraging  to  the  Colombiana,  as  an  evidence  of 
their  weakness,  in  attempting  to  replace  the  yoke 
upon  their  necks  by  dint  of  vain  promises  and 
empty  tbreats.  The  late  changes  which  had  taken 
place  in  Spain  gave  rise  to  this  document,  and 
the  prospect  of  their  enjoying  the  same  consti- 
tution  as  the  people  of  the  Peninsula,  induced 
the  court  of  Madrid  to  believe,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  Colombia  would  submit  themselves  to 
that  Cortes  by  whom  the  atrocities  of  Monte- 
verde,  Ruiz  de  Castilla,  and  Salomón,  had  not 
only  been  permitted,  biit  encouraged.  We  have 
inserted  it,  that  our  readers  may  form  their  own 
opinión  upon  it 

The  KiNG  to  his  Sub jects  beyond  the  Seas. 

Spanish  Americans, — Whcn,  in  the  year  1814,  my  ar- 
ríval  in  the  capital  of  imperial  Spain  was  vmounced,  fatality 
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induced  the  restoration  of  certain  institutions,  which  long  and 
confírmed  habita  had  caused  us  to  rcgard  as  superior  to  others, 
which,  being  more  ancient,  were  irreconcilable  to  existiog 
prejudices,  and  could  not  be  modifíed  in  any  distinct  fomis. 
The  unhappy  experience  of  six  years,  and  the  disgraceful 
evils  which  went  on  accuroulating  by  those  means  which  were 
deemed  likely  to  produce  universal  happiness — the  general 
complaints  of  the  people  in  both  hemispheres,  and  their  eoer- 
getic  demonstrations,  convinced  me  of  the  necessity  of  returo- 
ing  back  to  that  line  from  which  we  had  incautiously  deviated: 
and  seeing  that  the  general  wish  of  the  nation,  impelled  by 
that  principie  which  had  distinguishcd  and  elevated  it  on  the 
great  stage  of  the  worid  to  that  height  which  it  should  hold 
among  other  nations,  induced  me  to  adopt  those  sentíments, 
identifying  myself  most  sincerely  and  cordially  with  them, 
and  caused  me  to  adopt,  recognize,  and  swear  to,  according 
to  a  spontaneous  proposition,  the  constitution  formed  in  Cádiz 
by  the  General  and  Extraordinary  Cortes,  and  proclaimed  io 
that  city  in  March  1812.  Nothing  can  possibly  exceed  my 
satisfaction  at  the  universal  rejoicing  which  took  place ;  and 
the  real  heroic  generosity  of  the  people,  who  are  susceptible  of 
errors  but  not  of  crime,  will  quickly  oblitérate  the  recoUection 
of  past  evils.  The  Spaniards  at  this  day  presen t  a  spectacle  for 
admiration  to  all  Europe,  solemnly  pledging  theipselvet  to 
their  constitutional  system,  which  justly  estimates  the  recip- 
rocal  duties  between  the  nation  and  the  throne.  A  state  so 
securely  poised,  and  founded  on  the  most  durable  baais,  on 
which  are  bottomed  alike  true  liberty  and  public  credit,  pro- 
mising  that  the  new  institutions  shall  fínd  their  best  securíty 
in  favourable  and  permanent  results,  combining  the  improred 
State  of  science  with  the  dictates  of  sound  policy,  and  es- 
tablishing  the  military  and  naval  strength  of-  the  nation  oa 
principies  which  will  render  it  the  most  eíFectually  appUcable 
as  circumstances  shall  require,  and  bidding  fair  to  restore,  in 
all  things,  that  respect  and  consideration  which  we  have  lost, 
A  new  flood  of  light  is  shed  across  both  Spanish  hemis- 
pheres, and  nothing  can  exceed  the  refulgent  brightness  which 
already  illuminesi  or  the  ardour  which  is  felt  from  Uie  sacred 
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fíre  of  patríotisin.  I  congratúlate  myself,  as  the  first  to  feei 
this  sweet  and  gencrous  emotion ;  I  also  exult  in  hating  to 
announce  it ;  and  I  exhort  you  to  haste  to  enjoy  such  imtnense 
benefíts,  by  accepting  and  swearing  to  a  constitution  which  ¡s 
framed  for  the  felicity  of  you  and  yours.  I  affirm  to  you,  I 
sacrifice  nothíng  when  I  feel  that,  by  confírroíng  this  fundan 
raental  law,  I  shall  secure  your  happíness ;  and  though  ít  might 
be  productive  of  evíl  to  me,  I  should  equally  have  acquiesced, 
persuaded  that  tbe  honour  of  Majesty  should  weigh  as  nothing 
when  placed  in  competition  with  the  public  good. 

Araericans ! — You  have  greatly  deviated  from  the  Hne  of 
your  true  interest — you  feel  by  this  time  what  your  miscon- 
duct  has  co8t  you — those  immense  fatigues,  those  pcrils  with- 
out  end,  sanguinary  wars,  frightful  devastations,  and  the 
extremitíes  of  all  evils.  Nothing  has  resulted  to  you  but  tears 
and  griefs,  turbulence  and  heart*burnings,  cruel  imprison- 
ments,  starvation,  destructions  by  fíre,  devastation,  and  un- 
heard-of  horrors — results  which  will  but  entail  disgrace  upoa 
you  to  future  generations.  What  can  you  hope  from  such  ? 
Hear  tlie  soothing  voice  of  your  King  and  father.  Expel 
that  disquietude  and  restless  distrust  which  agitate  you,  and 
replace  those  in  your  bosom  by  affectionate  and  generous  sen- 
timents.  No  longer  regard  vengeance  as  a  virtue,  ñor  odious 
animosíty  as  an  obligation.  The  two  hemispheres  have  no- 
thing inherent  in  them  to  prohibit  lasting  and  reciprocal 
fríendsliips ;  ñor  is  it  in  nature  that  you,  who  are  true  brothers, 
can  be  enemies.  You  speak  but  the  same  language — you 
profess  but  the  same  religicfn — you  are  governed  by  the  same 
laws — adhere  to  the  same  customs — and,  above  all,  you  are 
adomed  by  the  same  virtues — virtues  the  true  o£&príng  of 
valour,  of  generosity,  and  the  supreme  elevation  of  great  souls. 
Renew  with  the  mother-country  those  relations,  which,  for 
three  centuríes,  your  progeni tors,  the  favoured  children  of 
victory,  have  laboured  to  establish.  Renew  also  those  recip- 
rocal rehitions  which  the  new  lights  of  the  day,  and  the  system 
of  a  representative  government  require.  Throw  aside  your 
arms,  and  cease  that  destructive  warfare  which  has  occasioned 
•o  many  terrible  evils,  which  must  be  recorded  in  history  in 
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lettert  of  blood.  With  arms  lo  wielded,  the  lives  of  kiniüred 
iftdíviduaíls  of  the  same  fanúlíes  miut  be  tacrificed— Mcrífioef 
which  muBt  ínvolve  self-desperatioo  and  self-abhorrence !  The 
universal  nation  is  actuated  by  my  wishesy  and  will  enable  me 
by  all  its  means  to  tríumph  without  violence  ovar  thoae  ob- 
«tacles  which  but  prolong  a  state  of  public  calamity.  We 
iiave  adopted  a  system  more  ampie  in  iis  principies,  and  con* 
formable  to  those  which  you  yourselves  ha?e  wished  for.  Our 
4istinctive  character  directs  the  reciproca!  observance  of  a 
frank  and  loyal  conduct,  oppoaed  to  that  of  a  míetaken  and 
€00  cunning  policy,  which,  by  its  false  and  intricatie  combina- 
tionsy  can  but  seldom  hope  for  favourable  resulta*  The 
mother-country  gives  you  the  example ;  follow  it,  Americans, 
Ai  will  but  ensure  your  present  and  future  felicity :  give  to  the 
«nother-country  a  ground  of  hope^  that  in  an  age  so  pregnant 
with  great  and  extraordinary  events,  the  love  of  order  and  the 
•general  good  accords  with  all  your  wills,  aod  results  irom 
your  uniform  opinions. 

The  Cortes,  whose  ñame  alone  is  a  favourable  pledgc  of 
importaot  benefits  and  successes  for  all  Spantards,  it  tbaut  to 
«aaemble.  Your  brothers  of  the  Península  «oxiouelj  hope, 
with  extended  arms,  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  wisbes, 
in  your  hasting  to  fraternice,  to  unite  in  confereaoe  with  them 
as  equal  subjects,  on  those  remedies  which  the  necessitíes  of 
the  country  require,  and  of  your  own  particularly ;  the  secuiity 
4if  your  persons  is  guaranteed  by  the  laws  of  national  hoDour, 
and  which  sacred  code  the  country  has  swom,  in  the  face  of 
the  universe,  religiously  io  observe.  Reunite,  therefore,  with 
the  íathers  of  the  country,  conciliate  wise  predilections  of  the 
people,  con  tribute  to  the  saíety  of  the  state,  fix  for  ever  the 
iiappy  destinies  of  the  two  worlds,  and  entitle  youraelves, 
above  all,  to  that  immortal  crown  which  is  conferred  by  the 
bleesings  of  a  grateful  posterity !  What  benefíts,  what  felicity, 
will  not  this  much  desired  unión  produce  ?  Commerce,  ^rí« 
culture,  industry,  science,  and  art,  will  flourísh  with  uoprece- 
dented  brilliancy  in  this  happy  country,  and  universal  undis- 
turbed  tranquillity,  the  precious  ofispring  of  mutual  concord. 
Justice  and  policy  alike  prescribe  this  conduct ;  and  a  coih 
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«titutional  goveromeot^  commoa  to  olí»  in  whída  nothing 
iiii)U0t  or  arbitrary  can  exist»  wíll  elévate  lu  to  the  hígliett 
pttch  of  protperitj  to  wfaich  man  is  capable  of  attaioÍBg.  But 
if  ihose  salutary  ooontelf,  given  frcmi  the  receMes  of  my  heart, 
and  a  that  true  and  frieodly  hand  which  your  dear  country 
holds  out  to  you — thít  country  which  has  produced  so  many 
of  your  fathers,  and  whích  has  the  authority  to  prescribe— be 
not  attended  to,  you  wíll  have  to  fear  all  those  evils  which 
the  fury  of  a  civil  war  produce-^-all  those  eviU  which  accrue 
to  a  State»  destitute  of  its  natural  and  legitímate  government, 
and  which  resuh  from  the  ínsídíous  jeductions  of  aoibitious 
«sen»  who  promote  the  horrors  of  anarchy,  wiih  a  view  of 
wresting  ínto  their  hands  the  sceptre  of  government ;  those 
oopríncipled  despoüers,  unknown  adventurers— i-those  foreign 
^ntroders,  who  aeek  eanaestly  for  occasions  to  sow  úie  genos 
jof  discord  and  confusión ;  who  endearour  but  to  divide,  and 
•divide  but  to  dominate;  in  fine,  all  the  horrors  and  convul- 
alona  wfaich  states  suffer  in  the  most  violeot  crisis,  produced 
by  the  effervescence  of  conflicting  p<riitical  principies  and 
passions,  wíil  anrait  you  i  And  theo  you  wili  feel  all  these  ter- 
rible efiects  to  be  expected  from  nationai  indignation,  aod  a 
JQStly  ofiended  government ;  a  government  most  strong  and 
powerful  when  supported  by  the  people,  and  dírected  accord- 
ing  to  the  principies  which  actúate  them.  Oh !  may  such  a 
noraent  of  inconsiderate  obstinacy  never  ar rive !  Never — for 
the  poignant  grief  wfaich  tt  must  créate,  could  but  for  a  «hort 
jnterval  be  borne  by  your  tender  and  indulgent  father. 

Fbrdivand. 

Upon  the  rumour  of  this  proposal,  the  follovv- 
ing  article  made  its  appearance  in  the  Correo  del 
Orinoco  of  the  17th  June,  which  was  supposed  at 
the  time  to  be  the  official  declaration  of  the  sen- 
timents  of  the  Patriot  Government  at  Angostura 
on  the  political  changes  in  Spain,  and  on  the  oífer 
of  a  cessation  from  hostilities,  to  which  tbey  were 
expected  to  give  rise,  from  Morillo :— 
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Therk  is  a  ruraour  in  town,  of  the  arrival  at  Barbadoes  of 
some  Spanish  officers,  on  their  route  to  Caracas,  with  propo- 
sitions  for  an  amnesty  to  the  Presídent  of  Colombia»  until  tbe 
Cortes  shall  assembJe  and  determine  the  question  of  war  or 
peace  with  South  America.  This  rumour,  which  maj  be  so 
agreeable  to  those  who  are  adverse  to  the  further  expendí  ture 
of  human  blood,  wants  confírmation. 

In  all  the  documents  which  we  have  seen  issued  by  tbe 
provisional  junta  of  Spain,  we  have  discovered  nothing  abont 
South  America,  except  the  re-establishment  of  the  oíd  de- 
partment  for  the  administraron  of  afiairs  of  the  dominioos  be- 
yond  the  sea.  It  may  be  that  by  this  channel  those  proposals 
of  amnesty  rumoured,  are  to  be  tendered  to  the  people  of  South 
America  who  have  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Spain.  If  the  pro- 
visional junta  at  Madrid  should  be  actuated  by  the  same  gene- 
rous  feclings  as  the  chiefs  who  have  liberated  the  Peninsula, 
nothing  could  be  more  proper  than  to  put  a  stop  to  that  effb- 
sion  of  blood,  which  had  been  the  delight  of  Ferdinaod  and 
hís  satellites  in  Venezuela. 

Morillo,  who  was  the  prime  instrument  of  massacre  and 
desolation,  has  been  contioued  in  that  station  ín  which  he  had 
wrought  so  much  massacre  and  cruelty,  although  he  was  well 
apprised  of  the  generous  senUments  and  moderation  of  those 
chiefs,  made  known  every-where  by  the  publication  o(  their 
raagnanimous  views.  Morillo,  who  cannot  exist  but  amidst 
the  slaughter  of  mankind,  and  the  ruins  he  has  made,  has 
,  compelled  the  people  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  to  continué 
hostilities  by  sea  and  by  land.  We  had  been  before  acquaint- 
ed,  that  the  instructions  given  by  Morillo  to  the  little  nav^ 
squadron  which  departed  from  Cumana  in  April,  wera  tokill, 
burn,  and  destroy  every  thing  which  fell  in  their  way,  without 
reservation  or  distinction ;  and  those  orders  were  signed  by 
this  atrocious  monster  when  he  was  fully  apprised  of  the  full 
and  effective  progress  of  the  insurrection  in  favour  of  the  con- 
stitution  in  Spain ;  of  the  oath  taken  by  Ferdinand  to  maintain 
and  obey  that  constitution ;  of  the  establishment  of  the  pro- 
visional junta ;  of  the  libera tion  of  those  patriots  and  sages  of 
Spain  who  had  been  consigned  to  dungeons^  and  fortresses» 
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and  the  Inquisítion,  on  account  of  their  politícal  opinions ;  of 
the  abolition  of  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition ;  and  the  re- 
establithment  of  the  freedoni  of  the  press. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  hostilities  had  ceased  at  the 
moment  that  the  proclamation  of  Quiroga  and  Acevedo  was 
received  at  Caracas.  But  Morillo  pursuing  hís  nanguinary 
system,  the  necessity  was  ímposed  on  us  of  defendí ng  our- 
aelves,  and  pursuing  to  justice  a  remorseless  and  perfídious 
enemy. 

It  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  at  present  what  may  be  the 
nature  of  the  proposals  for  an  amnesty  received  by  way  of 
Barbadoes  at  La  Gua3rra,  if  any  such  haTe  been  there  receiv- 
ed ;  neither  can  it  be  possibly  determined  whether  such  pro- 
posals will  be  rejected»  ñor  whether  they  will  be  accepted,  in 
case  of  their  being  such  as  may  be  receivable.  What  pre- 
cautions  would  not  be  necessary  to  prevent  any  accidenta  that 
níght  be  dependent  on  the  character  and  conduct  of  agents 
removed  at  a  great  distance  from  their  principáis !  Supposing 
that  the  provisional  junta  was  more  worthy  of  trust  than 
Ferdinand,  and  that  Morillo  himself  was  not  less  entitled  to 
confídence  in  his  honour,  or  humanity,  or  faith»  than  the 
junta»  ttill  great  evils  might  arise  out  of  circumstances  not  al- 
waya  to  be  foreseen,  but  against  which  it  would  be  the  extreme 
of  folly  not  to  be  prepared.  These  considerations  raust  be  im- 
perative  on  all  those  to  whom  overtures  may  be  made,  when 
it  ii  considered  that  the  superior  authority  of  the  adverse 
party  who  make  the  overtures  is  at  two  thousand  1  cagues* 
distance :  this  is  an  inconvenience  inseparable  from  the  laws 
and  constitutions  which  are  to  opérate  at  so  great  a  distance. 

Amend  and  improve  the  constitution  of  1812  as  much  as 
its  general  character  will  admit,  these  countries,  so  far  remov- 
ed from  the  seat  of  its  operation,  can  never  alike  particípate 
in  those  ameliorations ;  one  of  them  never  can,  like  Spain,  de- 
rive advantage  from  a  faithful  observance  even  of  its  funda- 
mental principies.  This  constitution  was  communicated  to 
South  America  in  the  year  of  its  publication,  and  to  Perú, 
México,  and  Venezuela ;  but  it  was  made  a  mere  machine  for 
oppression  in  the  hands  of  Callejas,  Monteverde,  and  Abascal. 
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Not  a  úngle  evil  exercised  by  these  satraps  of  despolÍMii 
remedied  under  ite  establishment ;  and  the  peoplc  of  Peni» 
México,  and  Venezuela,  reinaíned  as  initch  oppreased  as  úktj 
had  been  at  any  prior  períod,  under  tbe  pretended  abade  of 
ibis  potent  constitution ;  tbus  coinpeUing  tkoce  who  were  not 
to  be  deceived,  or  detennined  not  to  be  any  longer  oppresKd» 
to  seek  a  remedy  in  a  more  vigorous  effort  for  emandipatíoik 

The  first  regency  of  Spain  invited  the  Soutb  Ameríeanf 
to  send  deputies  to  the  Cortes,  and,  in  the  convocation,  poiat* 
ed  out  tbe  evils  under  which  the  countrtes  bad  so  lai^  laboar- 
ed,  and  which  had  until  that  time  subjected  them.  By  the 
regency,  South  America  was  theoreiically  released  from  ihe 
chains  of  colonial  subjection ;  and  it  was  confessed,  that  the 
distaoce  of  these  countríes  from  the  seat  of  goremraeat,  reo* 
dered  them  always  Hable  to  such  wrongs.  These  were  tbe 
ávowed  sentiraents  of  the  regency  of  that  pertod. 

However  excelient  a  constitution  may  be,  it  cannot  omer- 
come  the  evils  inseparable  froei  distance ;  and  if  the  looC  oí 
those  evils  exists,  the  evils  themselves  must  grov  out  of  it. 
Tke  regency  liad  then  said,  which  they  might  say  with  tr«th, 
that  the  South  Amerícans  were  treated  with  indifiercnee 
where  they  were  not  injured  by  avarice>  or  bowed  down  by 
ignorance  ia  power ;  but  they  continued  to  be  oppressed  as 
before  during  that  regency,  without  any  sort  of  mitígation  or 
anielioration.  The  original  source  of  the  evil  remaias  tbe» 
so  long  as  the  distance  which  separates  them  from  tke  ceatre 
of  govemment  continúes ;  and  no  measur e  of  a  polítical  natore^ 
bowever  important,  can  overeóme  insurmountable  difficuhy. 

From  circumstances  Hke  these,  the  celebrated  autkor  of 
the  Spirit  of  Laws  concludea»  that  no  other  kkid  of  govenMoent 
but  the  despotic  can  long  preserve  countríes  removed  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  centre  of  dependeace*  It  may  be 
asked  by  the  reader,  what  is  the  object  of  these  obaervatioBS^ 
aad  what  have  they  to  do  with  the  ramoured  amnesty  ?  It  ii 
not  here  proposed  to  enter  into  any  analysis  of  the  rumourcd 
proposal  lor  a  peace,  which  may,  añer  all,  terminate  ¡o  a  war 
renewed  with  more  ardour ;  tbe  attention  of  thís  artíde  k 
dírocled  tswarda  tke  Cortea  assembled  at  Madrid^  or  al  anj 
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otlier  place  in  the  Península.  It  may  be  conceived,  that  • 
raajority  oí  the  Cortes  may  be  very  busiij  occupied  ín  devising 
means  t»  accommodate  the  eonstitution  ta  the  sitintíon  oS 
South  America^  and  ii  may  even  be  antícipated  that  aa  oiler 
of  an  equal  represcntation  for  South  Amerka  may  fbnn  a 
patt  oí  their  remedies  fbr  the  cxisting  evila ;  and,  in  short» 
tbai  aH  the  diefects  of  the  constitution  of  1812,  ín  relation  ta 
Soutli  America,  may  be  attempted  to  be  rectified  or  aroended, 
in  such  a  way  as  they  may  consider  a»  what  the  people  of 
South  America  should  accept,  as  the  altematÍTe  of  a  recur* 
rence  to  arms  and  a  further  prosecuUon  of  the  war. 

Those  ideas  are  merely  hypothetical.  It  will  not  be  aasert- 
ed  positively,  that  such  will  be  the  result  of  the  deliberationa 
of  the  Cortes  in  relation  to  South  America.  If  the  members 
of  the  Cortes,  or  a  majority  of  them,  were  Quirogas  or  Aee- 
vedosy  tliere  would  be  nothing  to  appreliend ;  the  conclusión, 
of  thia  sangttinary  war  would  then  be  certain,  and  it  would  be 
succeeded  by  a  definiUve  treaty  of  peace,  of  which  the  funda- 
mental basifl  would  be  the  absolute  independence  of  all  South 
America. 

But  BS  thís  certainty  will  not  be  the  case,  it  is  proposed  to 
offer  an  unanswerable  replieation  to  the  rumourcd  project^ 
which  wül  be,  that  the  central  supreme  power  deviscd  by  the 
conacitutíon,  shall  be  established  in  South  America ;  that  tlie 
national  legislative  body  shall  be  assembled  at  Panamá,  or  a»y 
other  position  that  may  be  selected  in  South  America,  where 
the  executive  power  also  shall  reside ;  and  that  Spain  shall  be 
dependent  on  the  authority  of  their  common  government. 
Such  it  the  outlinc  of  tlie  counter  project.  With  these  con- 
ditions,  it  may  be  safely  presumed,  in  anticipation,  that  the 
people  of  South  America  would  swear  to  the  constitution. 

A  proof  of  thís  truth  shall  be  presented  in  the  acknow- 
ledgments  of  one  of  the  greatest  opponents  of  South  Ameri- 
can independence.  We  alinde  to  the  last  paragraph  in  an 
article  contained  ín  the  Madrid  Gasette*  of  8th  July  1816. 


*  The  following  is  a  tranftiation  of  tha  paragraph  from  the  Madrid  Ga* 

sette  alluded  to  :— 
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Every  liberal  man  in  Spain  ¡8  sati&fíed  oí  the  forcé  of  tbat  el<K 
quent  producUon :  none  of  them  will  like  to  depend  on  a  go- 
▼emment  existing  in  the  Istlimus  of  Darien,  at  Quito»  and  at 
Bogotá.  All  will  at  once  cast  their  eyes  upon  the  example  of 
Portugal,  and  the  insignifícancc  into  which  it  has  fallen,  since 
the  seat  of  govemment  was  transferred  to  Brazil ;  and  they 
will  point  out,  too,  the  failure  of  the  attempt  made  by  the  nc 
ble  European  Portuguese  in  1817,  to  become  independent  of 
the  court  of  Rio  Janeiro,  with  the  only  TÍew  to  prevent  the 
evils  experienced  by  the  distance  of  Portugal  from  the  central 
government.  Let  the  Spaniards  be  ju8t  towardt  the  Soatb 
Americans,  who,  after  300  years  of  injustice  and  privalions, 
claim  their  rights  with  the  solé  view  to  become  independent 
and  free,  and  as  the  constitutional  Spaniards  propose  to  be 
themselves.  The  best  blood  and  the  fínest  genius  have  been 
already  sacrifíced  by  the  South  Americans,  to  obtain  tbat  li" 
bercy  and  emancipation ;  and  the  realization  of  thote  rígfaU 
will  be  no  more  than  a  just  compcnsation  for  snch  sacrífices. 
To  secure  those  rights,  if  no  other  means  remain,  they  are 
prepared  and  resolved  on  renewed  sacrifíces.  The  conflict  in 
tbat  event  will  become  still  justiñed  on  the  part  of  the  South 
'Americans,  because  they  would  then  have  to  produce  the  re^ 
cent  example  of  the  Spanish  people,  who  had  exercbed  onJy 
the  same  right  of  an  ordinary  insurrection  against  arbitrary 
power,  by  resisting  the  despot  who  oppressed  them.  Then 
the  fírmness  and  constancy  of  the  South  American  patríot» 


'*  The  epocb  ís  not  far  distant,  when  a  wiae  policy  wiU  ¡nstruct  the  poGú- 
dans  of  Europe,  tbat  the  dependence  of  South  America  »  not  an  adTantagt 
peculiar  to  Spain  alone,  but  tbat  it  entera  deeply  into  the  genend  iatef«iiof 
Europe,  wbose  ancient  supremacy  and  preponderance  over  alL  other  partí  ét 
the  globe  will  be  destroyed  the  moroent  tbat  indcpendence  shall  eatablirii  bcr 
temple  in  those  regions,  which  nature  has  so  bountifully  and  abundantlj  en- 
ríched.  The  actitity  of  the  spirit  of  industry  and  the  arta,  will  precipítate 
them  upon  those  more  favoured  countríes ;  Europe  will  be  abandoned ;  and 
tbat  superíoríty  wbich  has  bitherto  jusily  given  to  Europe  the  claim  to  be 
the  centre  of  civílization,  will  not  only  cease,  but  Europe  may  pcriiaps  be- 
come  the  slate  or  the  depcndcnt  subjcct  of  the  New  World.** 
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will  be  crowned  with  complete  triumpb,  and  the  defendcrs  of 
a  cause  so  just  wil]  obtain  that  ¡inmortal  glory,  which  is  due  by 
mankind  to  tbose  wbose  constancy  is  unshaken,  and  courage 
invincible,  in  a  career  so  glorious. 

The  judiciary  power  in  the  Península  shall  be  exercised 
according  tp  the  fonns  presented  by  the  law  of  the  9th  Octo- 
ber  1812»  for  South  America;  and  America  shall  exercise  its 
judicial  power  independent  of  any  interference  from  Spain. 

To  propositions  like  thesc»  it  is  probable  tlie  Spaniards 
may  raisc  the  very  objections  whfch  the  South  Americans 
have  already  ofiered  against  the  constitution ;  because»  as 
they  might  say,  the  judiciary  power  would  otherwise  be  ex* 
ercised  at  a  distance  of  2000  leagues.  Thé  Spaniards  cannot 
allege  that  they  would  have  better  motives  in  such  a  case 
than  the  South  Americans  have  had  for  riiaintaíning  their 
rights  by  anos  since  1819.  Then,  if  so,  why  pretend  that  the 
Americans  should  submit  themselves  to  the  convenience  of 
the  Spaniards,  who  would  themselves  refuse  to  submit  on  the 
same  terms  to  the  South  Americans  ?  Where,  then,  is  the 
strict  observance  of  the  natural  rights  of  mankind,  alike  obli- 
gatory  on  Spain  as  on  South  America,  according  to  our  hjrpo- 
thesis?  Do  not  unto  others  as  you  would  not  that  others 
should  do  unto  you.  What»  then,  is  to  be  done  in  such  m 
altemative  ? 

Suppose  we  place  the  central  governmcnt  at  Bermuda» 
or  in  some  other  spot  in  the  ocean  equally  distant  from  both 
countries ;  indeed,  there  is  no  other  intermedíate  step  which 
can  obvíate  the  absurdity  of  two  countries,  so  distant,  and 
80  unequal  m  extent  and  population,  being  attempted  to  be 
govemed  upon  terms  of  equality.  As  this  is  the  only  remedy 
by  which  this  unity  could  be  obtained,  and  it  appears  imprac- 
ticable, the  extensive  territory  of  South  America  can  never 
expect  to  reach  that  state  of  felicity  which  nature  appears  to 
have  intended,  by  any  other  means  than  actiial  and  unequivo* 
cal  iodependence* 

The  patríots  were  not  wrong  in  their  conjec- 
tures.     On  the  very  day  the  above  article  waa 
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published  at  Angostura,  commissioners  were  dis- 
patched  to  the  Congress  with  a  letter  from  Mo- 
rilloy  to  propose  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  until 
a  reconciliation  could  be  eíFected.  To  this  was 
given  an  answer,  showing  the  firm  determination 
of  the  Colombians  to  maintaín  inviolable  that 
independence  which,  after  ten  years'  struggle, 
they  were  on  the  point  of  securing. 

At  the  same  time,  letters  were  dispatched  to 
the  different  generáis,  accompanied  by  Ferdi- 
nand's  proclamation,  inviting  them  to  a  conference 
and  a  suspensión  of  hostilities.  I  have  here  sub- 
joined  the  letter  of  Morillo  to  the  Congress,  and 
the  answer  of  Feñalver,  the  President»  as  well  as 
that  to  Mariano  Montillo,  a  distinguished  officer 
in  the  Colombian  service,  together  with  his  reply. 

Gbvbbal  Morillo  to  the  Soversign  CoNoasss  of 

Colombia. 

MosT  Serene  Sir» — Your  Serene  Highness  beingnodoubt 
apprized  of  tbe  eveots  which  have  lately  occarred  in  the 
Península,  and  the  triumph  oí  the  general  wísh  of  the  nation 
to  re-establish  the  constitution  of  the  Spanish  monarcbji  as 
9anct¡oned  at  Cádiz  in  the  year  1812,  by  the  unanimoua  votfí 
oí  the  representativcs  of  both  hemispheres,  and  pogitive  orders 
having  been  rcceived  by  me  from  the  constitutional  King  of 
both  Spains  to  entcr  into  a  liberal  and  fair  accoqamodation, 
)yhich  may  reunite  the  whole  family»  so  as  to  enjoy  \be  bene- 
ñts  of  our  political  regcneration,  and  put  a  terminatioa  IQ  tbe 
fatal  eíFects  of  the  variance,  originating  in  the  desire  ofbeiog  re- 
lie ved  from  that  oppression,  which  has  crroncously  beenthought 
to  be  peculiar  to  thcsc  rcgíons,  but  which,  in  fact,  has  been 
universal  throughout  the  whole  cmpire :  I  basten  to  infonn 
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your  Highpe98|  Uiat  I  havc  opcocd  a  communication  with  thc 
military  commiuíider  in  chief  oí  your  Governroent,  tnd  bis 
officerf,  and  proposed  a  suspeiuion  of  bostiliiíee,  UDtü  a  fq- 
coDcilíatioii  can  be  effected ;  for  tbe  acconoplithraent  of  which 
Brigadier  Don  Thomas  de  Ciret,  governor  of  thc  province  of 
Cumana»  aad  Don  Josepb  Domingo  Duarte,  íntendant  of  Uie 
anny,  and  iuperintendant-general  of  finance»  are  commia- 
sioned  to  treat  with  your  Highness  on  an  equitableí  proper, 
and  matualiy  advantageous  baai«»  In  tbe  mean  wbile,  I  bave 
íssucd  orders  to  my  officers  to  carry  tbe  suspensión  of  bostili- 
tlea  into  immediate  eSect,  and  to  remain  in  Uie  positions  Uiey 
now  occupy,  unlett  attacked. 

As  a  military  chicf,  obedi^nt  to  tbat  subordination  by 
wbich  my  carear  has  ever  been  guided,  I  made  war;  and 
now,  as  a  jrecondliator»  I  cheerfully  submit  to  tbe  same  sub- 
ordinatlon,  and  exhibit  tliose  principies  of  liberality,  which 
the  King  and  tbe  nation  have  authorized  me  to  act  on,  in 
order  to  restore  peace  and  reconciliation  to  a  people  by 
nature  Spanisb»  and  which»  by  the  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances,  is  entitled  to  particípate  in  the  enjoymcnt  of  the  re- 
form  cffected  in  our  political  institutions. 

Your  Highness  ought  to  lose  sight,  as  I  do  ihis  moment,  of 
the  horrors  qf  war,  and  let  us  fix  our  views  solely  on  the  sweet 
and  delightful  hope  of  uniting  sons  to  fathers,  brothers  to 
brothersy  friends  to  friends,  and  Spaniards  to  Spaniards,  whom 
a  (btality  had  divided ;  and  for  so  desirable  an  end,  let  us  join 
in  weleoming  a  conciliatory  constitution»  which  we  shail  im- 
proTe  by  mutual  consentí  as  the  judicious  experience  of 
tbings  may  díctate.  It  equalizes  tbe  national  representation 
of  each  people:  one  does  not  depend  on  the  other,  and  con* 
sequently  all  are  free  and  independent.  In  ita  suffirages  resta 
the  authority  of  formiog  the  laws  which  are  to  be  obeyed»  and 
those  regnlations  of  political  economy  for  the  iroprovement  of 
agrícuHure,  commerce,  arts,  and  eyery  species  of  industry, 
witbout  those  odious  distinctions  which  the  petty  polioy  of 
past  ages  had  adopted. 

Tbe  commissioners  will  lay  before  your  Highness  tbe  prin- 
cipies of  reconciliation ;  and  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded  that 
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affection  and  good*will  will  establish  fraternity,  even  shoiild 
your  Highness,  from  the  apprehension  of  what  has  passcd  ín 
the  epochs  oí  fury  and  desperation,  not  agree  at  once  to  tfae 
proposals  of  the  nation,  wbich  origínate  ¡n  the  wish  with 
which  it  is  anlmated,  of  rendering  its  triumph  general  to  all 
Spanish  countries  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  where  íti 
ancient  laws  had  reached,  and  where  its  new  insUtutiona  will 
be  more  readily  received. 

What  an  agreeaUe  metamorphosis  for  us  all»  when  we  can 
unite»  and  I  be  able  to  present  myself  without  the  apparatus 
of  war,  and  merely  as  a  peaceable  Spanísh  citizen,  joiníng  ín 
the  general  expressions  of  joy  at  the  TÍctory  recíprocallj 
gained  ovcr  our  passíons.  Untii  this  ís  done,  your  Hígfaness 
will  never  be  able  to  gradúate  the  difierence  from  the  gene- 
ral to  the  citizen»  who  has  the  constitutional  honour  of  beíng 
your  most  Serene  Híghness*8  most  obcdíent  servant» 

Pablo  Morillo. 

Head-guarlers,  Caracas^  June  17*  1820. 
To  the  Most  Serene  Congress  assembled  in  Guayana. 

The  Congress  to  General  Morillo. 

Most  Excellbnt  Scr, — The  Sovcreign  Congress spectally 
convencd  for  the  purpose  of  seoing  the  letter  addressed  to  it 
by  your  Excel! ency  from  your  head-quartcrs  at  Caracas,  in 
date  of  the  17th  Juno  last»  inforraing  it  that  Brigadier  Dpn 
Thomas  de  Cires,  and  Don  Joseph  Domingo  Duarte»  were 
commissioned  to  procced  to  this  capital,  in  order  to  solicit 
the  unión  of  thcse  countries  with  the  constitutional  monarcby 
'  of  Spain,  and  that  those  gentlemen  would  produce  the  prin- 
cipies of  reconciliation  proposed  by  the  nation,  delíberated  on 
the  llth  instant,  at  a  public  sitting,  and  ín  rcply  I  transmit 
your  Excellcncy  the  following  dccrce :  viz.— 

The  Sovereign  Congress  of  Colombia,  desirous  of  establish- 
ing  peace,  will  hear  with  pleasurc  any  proposal  which  may  be 
made  on  tlic  part  of  the  Spanish  Government,  provided  it  has  for 
its  basis  the  acknowlcdgmcnt  of  the  sovercignty  and  indepen- 
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dence  of  Colombia»  and  w¡ll  admit  nonc  that  does  not  coútaiti 
that  principie,  so  often  declared  by  the  Government  and  peo^ 
pie  of  thia  Republic. 

The  President  of  the  Sovereign  Congress  has  the  honour 
of  being  your  Excelleney't  most  obedient  servant. 

The  Prendent  of  the  Congms, 

Fernando  db  Penalver, 
Felipe  De^iako,  Secretary. 
New  Guayana^  Jtdy  IS.  1820. 

To  h¡8  Excellency  Don  Pablo  Morillo. 

Morillo  to  Montillo. 

Perhap»  the  great  and  happy  events  of  March  in  European 
Spain  may  not  have  yet  reached  the  notice  of  your  Lordship. 
His  Majesty»  always  attentire  to  the  good  of  his  beloved  peo- 
pie»  has  spontaneously  divested  himself  of  the  power  which  hla 
predecessors  had  enjoyed  for  threc  centuries»  and  swom  to  the 
observance  of  the  political  constitution  of  the  monaroby^ 
which  was  sanctioned  by  the  Cortes  on  the  18th  of  March 
1820»  and  which  was  the  universal  will  of  the  nation.  Never 
did  a  king  give  such  positivo  proofs  of  the  rectitude  and 
sincerity  of  his  desires,  ñor  roake  so  heroic  a  sacrifico  for  the 
happiness  of  his  subjects.  The  península  of  Spain  took  that 
celcbrated  oath  in  an  instant ;  and  the  provinces  of  American 
Spain  have  followed  ¡ts  example,  in  the  midst  of  the  acclama- 
tions  of  the  pcople,  causing,  by  their  noble  conduct»  the  hor^ 
rors  of  intestine  war  to  disappear,  as  ought  in  such  circum- 
stances  to  be  expected. 

The  Gaaettes  which  I  send  to  your  Lordship  herewith,  will 
prove  to  yoa  these  facts.  The  King,  seated  upon  the  august 
constitotional  ;throne  of  the  Spains,  and  amidst  the  many  and 
weighty  occupations  which  the  chfuige  of  a  fundamental  law 
carries  with  it,  one  of  his  fírst  steps  has  been  to  turn  his  eyes 
towards  those  provinces  of  the  monarchy  which  have  been 
devastated  by  a  war  that  has  originated  in  the  fatality  of  cir- 
cum8tances;.either  in  an  error  of  calculation,  which  hasmade 
more  horrible  the  reaction  of  the  parties,  or  in  the  lamentable 
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sptrit  of  rcvengc,  wliicli  bavc  occasioned  oirocitics  so  macb 
the  more  Tiolent  ns  tbe  rclationshíp  of  the  parttes  has  been 
more  near.     It  has  had  no  other  rcsult  than  the  devostation 
of  Venezuela,  for  principies,  perhapS,  wholly  equivoca].    The 
King,  penetrated  with  sorrow»  has  seen  the  misfortunes  of 
thcse  portions  of  his  great  cmpire,  and  has  thought  that  the 
happiness  and  satisfaction  of  hís  paternal  heart  would  not  be 
complete,  unless  it  opened  all  its  benefícence,  and  put  in 
action  all  the  means  possible  to  termínate  these  levils.    His 
first  step  has  thcrefore  been  to  address  to  these  people  the 
annexed   proclamation,    full    of  moderation   and   goodness, 
worthy  of  the  gratitude  of  his  subjects,  and  the  admiration  of 
strangcrs.     His  Majesty,  in  consequence>  not  putting  narrow 
Hibits  to  his  gencrous  dcsires,  has  aathorízed  me  particularly 
to  trcat  with  the  dissenting  governors ;  to  cooTene  you,  to 
learn  your  views  and  wishes ;  and  when  convened,  to  cause 
to  disappear  for  ever  even  the  mcmory  of  past  erents.    In 
ordcr  therefore  to  fulfil  the  desircs  of  the  King,  and  satisfy 
my  own  wishes,  I  address  myself  under  thb  date,  aúd  by 
coromíssíoners  fully  authorized,  to  the  authoritfes  actually 
goyerning  in  the  separafed  countries,  in  the  manner  most 
ciear,  satisfactory,  and  able  in  human  prudence,  to  termínate 
tho  dissensions  of  brothers.    But,  as  it  is  impossiUe  to  listen 
to  or  understand  you  witli  arms  in  hand,  it  is  necessary  to 
suspend  thefti,  And  bring  about  with  the  suspensión  tbat  átate 
of  calm  which  gives  place  to  reason,  and  in  which  Úie  beat  of 
the  passions  cease. 

For  this  purpose,  and  nnder  this  date,  I  give  ordefs  to  the 
commandants  of  the  various  divisions  of  the  army  and  naval 
fofCcs  nndér  my  command,  to  cause  hostilitles  to  cease  on 
their  pai^t,  rematning  in  the  terHtory  which  they  ocoupy,  útíá 
that  they  should  count  upon  this  necessary  SQspenrfOA  íhim 
the  day  on  which  your  Lordship  receives  this  until  one  month 
aftcrwards.  But  it  not  being  equally  possible  that  this  indis- 
l^nsable  mcasure  may  be  communicated  to  the  Govefnmenf 
upon  which  you  depend,  with  the  necessary  próMptítDde,  I 
hftve  thought  it  proper  to  address  directly  to  you  so  interesting 
a  eommunication.    I  expect  that  your  Lordshrp  wiil  acknow- 
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ledge  the  fronkness  of  my  procedurc,  the  síncerity  of  mj 
intentions,  and  the  goodiiess  of  the  Kíng,  who  Í8  anxious  for 
the  reunión  and  happiness  of  the  grcat  family.  God  preserve, 
&c-  Pablo  Morillo. 

Head-quarters,  Caracas^  June  17. 1820. 


MONTILLO  TO  MORILLOé 

To  HÍ8  Ezcellency  Don  Pablo  Morillo. — After 

immensity  of  the  irreparable  evils  which  the  atrocious  and 

desolatíng  conduct  of  the  Spanish  generáis  who  havé  con- 

ducted  the  war,  has  brought  upon  unfortunate  America — 

after  your  Excellency  has  sown  with  mourning,  and  bathed 

with  blood,  every  kingdom  and  province  on  which  you  have 

set  your  foot,  sending  their  raost  illustrious  sons  to  perisli 

on  the  scaíFoldi  and  under  the  dísgraceful  knife  of  the  execu- 

ttoner,  and  dissipating  the  most  ampie  fortunes — after  the 

most  enormous  contributions,  exacted  from  a  most  miserable 

people,  which  bave  oñly  for  their  object  the  most  ignominious 

fllavery,  or  the  project  of  reducing  fhem  to  a  state  of  annihi- 

lation  ;-«final]y,  after  the  most  shameful  imprisomnents,  the 

most  degrading  insults,  and  the  most  mortifying  vexatioñs, 

have  been  the  rewards  destined  by  your  Excellency  for 

hononr,  talents,  and  leaming,  the  proposals  for  peace  and 

reconciliation,  to  which  you  invite  me  in  your  dispatch  of  the 

I7th  of  June,  came  much  too  late.    The  American  has  already 

made  known  his  wishes  with  that  fírmness  which  the  con- 

thined  experience  of  his  fortune  naturally  inspires^  and  has 

8Wom  before  the  sacred  manes  of  the  victhns  so  iropiously 

sacrificed  by  your  Excellency,  to  trust  his  future  desthiies  to 

his  own  measures  only,  and  from  henceforth  to  depend  upon 

iK>thing  but  them.    Reflect  a  moment  upon  the  plan  of  the 

Operations  you  have  exccuted  in  South  America ; — recall  to 

your  imagination  the  assassinations,  coafieeations,  and  víolence 

of  every  kind,  committed  nnder  the  safeguard  of  the  most 

ampie  anmesties,  and  with  which  yo\i  left  your  footsteps 

ifiarked  in  Santa  F6,  Venezuela,  and  other  parts  of  your  pas- 
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sage ; — turn  your  cyes  towards  thosc  liorríd  places,  originaNy 
destined  for  thc  confínement  of  malcfactors,  but  now  the  re- 
ceptacle  of  thc  most  Ulustrious  meni  rcspectable  fathen  of 
families,  and  uscful  mcmbers  of  the  átate, — and  your  £x« 
cellency  will  be  convinccd,  that  mere  tudden  change  of  lan- 
guage  Í8  not  sufficient  to  repair  the  grievances  and  the  losaes 
we  have  experienced,  ñor  to  change  our  ¡deas  and  sentiments. 
This  languagc  would  appear  more  sincere,  and  less  suspicious, 
in  any  other  raouth  than  that  of  your  Excellency,  who,  speak- 
iag  to  your  Sovcreign,  in  your  dispatchcs,  of  the  polítical 
State  of  South  America,  and  describing  the  choracter  of  its 
inhabítants,  especially  those  of  Venezuela,  clearly  pointed 
out  the  impossibilíty  of  again  subjugating  thcm,  wíthout 
cuttjog  oíF  two-thirds  of  thc  population,  which»  without  doubt, 
forro  thc  chief  object  of  your  fears.  Your  Excellency  has 
exceeded  this  with  an  exactness  which  Icavcs  your  employers 
no  room  for  complaint,  and  which  is  in  conformity  with  the 
general  ideas  of  your  nation.  If  a  person  of  your  Excellency *s 
foresight,  information,  and  political  knowledge,  had  consulted 
the  history  of  revolutions  and  tlieir  viciiútudes,  he  would 
have  found  that  a  truc  statesman  is  not  an  assassin,  a  robber, 
or  an  incendiary. 

Your  Excellency  must  not  therefore  be  surprised,  if,  agree- 
ably  to  the  powcr  with  which  I  am  invested,  and  the  general 
Wish  of  the  people  who  acknowledge  the  govemroent  of  the 
Republic,  and  independen t  of  any  resol  utions  to  which  thc 
Supreme  Government  may  come  respecting  the  proposals  for 
peace  and  reconciliation  which  your  Excellency  offersr,  I,  oo 
my  own  part,  distínctly  declare,  that  I  will  agree  to  no  sus- 
pensión of  arms,  ñor  enter  into  any  sort  of  negociation,  unless 
the  preliminary  step  is  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
America,  upon  which  indispensable  basis  every  subsequent 
treaty  must  be  founded.  The  inviolable  observance  of  the 
rights  of  nations,  and  the  sacred  principies  of  humanity,  in  the 
further  prosecution  of  the  war,  will  be  laws  to  which  I  shall 
most  reUgiously  subject  myself,  if  they  are  equally  attended 
to  on  the  part  of  my  adversary.  If  a  contrary  system  it 
adoptedi  I  shall  do  a  violence  to  my  own  feclings,  and  inflict. 
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a  just  retaliation.  lí,  instcad  of  our  arms  having  bcen  crown" 
ed  on  every  side  witli  victory  and  tñumph,  we  had  suíTered 
reverses,  aiid  fortune  had  declarcd  against  us,  ypu  would  al- 
ways  haye  heard  from  me  the  same  language,  being,  as  I  am» 
not  the  slave  of  partial  circumstances  or  fleeting  accidcnts, 
open  to  the  prime  conTÍction;  and  the  true  interest  of  both  the 
contendíng  nations,  of  whích  the  one  cmployed  in  subjugating 
and  tyrannizing,  and  the  other  in  disengaging  itself  from  the 
yoke,  wil]  perpetúate  a  war  whích  will  ultiraately  termínate  in 
the  extermination  of  one  or  both.  Europe  and  the  worid  Will 
duly  appreciate  our  reasons,  our  conduct,  and  the  determina- 
tion  which  will  regúlate  our  future  conduct,  whether  for  peacc 
or  war ;  and  their  impartiality  will  decide  in  the  justicc  which 
should  recommend  the  prescnt  events  to  posterity  and  the 
existing  generatión.    God  ánd  Liberty. 

Mariano  Montillo. 
BaranquiUa,  July  28. 1820. 

Varions  other  letters  between  the  difFerent 
chiefs,  of  a  similar  import,  both  as  to  proposal 
and  reply,  foUow  this  correspondence ;  but  it  is 
unnecessary  to  pubUsh  any  more  of  them. 

General  Bolivar  identified  himself  with  the 
Congress  in  his  answer  to  Morillo.  Absolute  in- 
dependence  was  the  only  basis  upon  which  he 
could  treat.  Paez  answered,  that  he  belonged  to 
a  Government,  and  that  it  was  its  province  to 
treat  with  the  Spanish  Government.  All  the 
other  generáis  in  like  manner  referred  Morillo  to 
the  Government.  Thus  his  plan,  "  Divide  et 
Impera,*'  was  disappointed.  Never  was  the  Go- 
vemment  and  peoplc  so  united  in  any  one  point, 
as  against  all  unión  with  Spain,  or  dependence  on 
her.    Duarte,  Gires,  and  Esenna,  Morillo's  com* 
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missionersy  were  at  the  Orinoco,  but  were  not 
allowed  to  proceed  beyond  Guayana.  Their 
answer  was,  that  no  commissioners  could  be  re- 
ceived,  who  had  not  power  to  treat  on  the  basis 
of  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  Colombia 
as  a  sine  qtia  non. 

Early  this  year,  Don  P.  A.  Zea,  the  Vice-Pre- 
sidént  of  Colombia,  was  sent  by  the  Government 
with  all  the  money  remaining  in  the  treasury, 
which  amounted  to  a  considerable  sum,  to  the 
West  India  Islands  to  purchase  muskets.  From 
thence  he  was  to  proceed  to  New  York,  and  then 
to  England,  where  he  was  to  negociate  and  settle 
some  important  aíTairs  relating  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  object  of  the  expedition  to  Rio  de  la 
Hacha,  which  had  set  out  from  Margarita  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Montillo,  (namely,  the 
forming  a  junction  with  Urdaneta  by  the  Val 
d*Upari),  having  been  found  impracticable,  he 
drew  back  his  army  with  the  intention  of  reim- 
barking,  when  he  was  attacked  by  the  Spanish 
General  Sánchez  Lima  with  2500.  The  Irísh 
legión,  800  strong,  which  constituted  the  chíef 
part  of  Montilla*8  forcé,  notwithstanding  mucfa 
previous  insubordination,  assembled  in  anns,  and 
drove  the  Spaniards  oíf  the  field.  After  this»  the 
Irish  becoming  violently  mutinous,  were  shipped 
off  for  Jamaica.  We  here  give  an  extract  of  a 
letter  from  the  commanding  officer  of  the  expe- 
dition, in  which  he  describes  the  disgracefid  and 
flagrantly  outrageous  conduct  of  those  Irish  troops. 
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Extract  of  a  Ictter  from  General  Montillo, 
commander  of  the  expedition  from  Margarita, 
dated  June  4th,  on  board  Brion's  squadron. 
Aíler  relating  the  gallant  action  in  which  700  of 
his  men  repulsed  more  than  2000  of  the  Spaniards, 
he  thus  continúes : — 

Thi8  advantagc  gavc  me  the  highest  hope  of  being  able  to 

advance  on  Santa  Martha,  and  co-operate  with  Urdaneta's 

división  in  the  reduction  of  that  place ;  but  my  troops,  who 

had  long  been  discontented  at  the  privations  they  endured, 

and  particularly  at  the  want  of  pay,  which  I  was  utterly  unable 

to  give  them^  refilscd  to  advance  a  step  further  unless  all  their 

claíms  were  satísfíed  in  full.    I  represented  to  them  the  im- 

possibility  of  complying  with  their  rcquest,  and  urged  them 

to  march  for  Santa  Martha,  engagiug  to  give  them  the  whole 

on  the  capture  of  that  place.     This  had  no  effect,  and  they 

threatened  to  bum  and  plunder  La  Hacha,  and  descrt  to  tlie 

Spaniards,  where  thoy  would  be  certain,  they  said,  to  be 

liberally  paid.     The  Spaniards,  however,  had  retreated  so  far 

afler  their  last  defcat,  that  thcre  was  no  possibility  of  over- 

taking  them.    I  then  represented  to  them  their  síiuation — 

that  it  was  InApossible  for  them  to  rcmain  there  or  to  get  away 

without  co-operation  with  our  fleet,  and  proposed,  as  the 

march  by  land  to  Santa  Martha  had  been  found  impracticable, 

that  they  should  go  thither  by  sea.     This  they  consented  to, 

but  not  till  they  had  burned  a  part  of  the  town,  and  plundered 

the  miserable  inbabitants  of  Rio  de  la  Hadia.    I  had  pre- 

viously  laid  án  embargo  on  the  vessels  in  the  harbour,  on 

board  of  which  I  had  the  troops  conveyed  in  boats ;  and,  hav- 

ing  preconcerted  the  matter  with  Admiral  Bríon,  each  party, 

on  coming  on  board,  were  quietly  disarraed  and  placed  in 

cottfiñement.  When  the  whole  were  embarked,  I  caused  them 

to  be  informad,  that  I  disclaimed  all  cotinexión  with  tfoops 

who  Bo  far  diiregarded  the  roles  of  discipline  tí  to  demwid 

their  pay  at  a  moment  when  they  knew  it  wat  impossible  to 

comply  with  the  request,  and  who  threatened  to  burn  and 
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destroy  tlic  liouscs,  or  plundcr  thc  pcnont  of  their  friendi  a&d 
allics»  as  a  revcngc  for  such  refusal.  They  were  at  libeity, 
I  told  tbem,  to  go  wherever  they  plcased ;  that  their  arma  were 
aafely  deposited  on  shore ;  and  that  the  Republic  had  nó  fur- 
ther  occasion  for  their  serrices.  The  whole  have  aailed  for 
Jamaica* 

Colonel  MontiUa  and  Brion  then  proceeded  to 
attack  Savanilla,  a  port  on  the  westem  mouth  of 
the  river  Magdalena.  Havíng  succeeded  in  their 
enterprise,  the  whole  country  declared  for  the 
independents^ 

Massa,  a  partisan  oíHcer,  then  descended  the 
Magdalena  from  Santa  Fe,  with  a  body  of  volun- 
teersy  in  eight  canoes,  (onc  of  them  carryiog  a 
four-pounder),  attacked  the  Spanish  gun-boata  at 
Tenerife,  (fourteen  in  number,  some  of  them 
mounting  14  pounders,  and  itiáñited  with  250 
soldiers),  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  captured  or 
destroyed  the  whole,  the  commandant  blowing 
himself  up.  By  this  means,  the  whole  course  of 
the  Magdalena,  from  Santa  Fé  to  Savanilla^  was 
opened  to  the  patriots,  «md  Carthagena  alone  re- 
mained  to  the  Spaniards.  This  town  was  speedi- 
ly  invested  by  Montilíá  and  Garcia,  whose  head- 
quarters  were  íixed  at  Turbaco,  a  league  oíf. 

Bolívar  had  given  up  his  project  of  attacking 
the  Spanish  Unes,  and  had  proceeded  towards 
Neiv  Granada.  At  Cúcuta  he  toncluded  an  ar- 
mistice  of  one  month  with  La  Torre,  who  pro- 
posed  it  on  the  part  of  Morillo,  in  order  to  pre-> 
pare  for  a  lasting  accommodation.-  He,  howéver, 
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distinctly  statedj  that  no  tcrms  could  be  listcncd 
to,  unle89  t][)^'^^^epublic.of  Colombia  were  aC" 
knowledged  as  a  free,  Bovereign,  and  independent 
State.  He  then  set  oíT  for  Mompox,  which  had 
surrendered  ¿orne  time  before,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  15th  of  August,  and  was  recelved  with  an 
enthusiasm  that  surpasses  all  descríption.  Thence 
he  proceeded  to  Baranquilla,  to  inspect  the  gun- 
boats,  previously  to  an  expedition  destined  against 
Santa  Martha. 

The  army  of  Paez,  with  divisions  of  Irish  under 
Colonels  Power  and  Lyster,  remained  at  Calabozo, 
ready  to  join  Bolivar,  when  occasion  might  re- 
quire.  The  army  of  the  south,  imder  Valdez, 
was  proceeding  for  Quito,  having  routed  the  gar- 
rison  of  Popayan,  in  an  action  in  which  the  Eng- 
lish,  commanded  by  Colonel  Mackintosh,  greatly 
distinguished  themselves. 

At  Baranquilla,  Bolivar  met  General  D'Eve- 
reux,  whom  he  cordialiy  recéived,  and  acquitted 
of  any  blame  on  account  of  the  defection  of  the 
Irish.  About  the  same  time,  his  Excellency  re- 
ceived  the  foUówing  dechration,  signed  by  one  of 
each  rank  in  tÜc  British  Legión,  then  in  service 
on  the  Apure,  expressi^g  their  regret  at  the  con-» 
duct  of  the  Irish  at  Rio  de  la  Hacha. 

To  hi8  Excellency  Simón  Bolívar,  Liberator,  Preeident, 

and  Supreme  Chlef  of  Colombia. 

MosT  EXCKLLEMT  SiR, — ^Wc,  theofficcrs,  non-commÍ88Íon- 
ed  officers,  and  soldiers,  of  the  British  Legión,  and  first  líght 
iofantry  of  tbc  late  Irish  Legión,  beg  Icave  to  assurc  your 
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Exccllcncy,  that  it  is  witli  fceliogs  of  tlie  roost  unfelgiied  re* 
gret  and  surprise  we  have  hcard  of  the  defection  of  the  late 
Irísh  Legión  from  the  cause  of  Indcpendence,  in  which  they 
had  80  gencrously  embarked. 

We  regret  thU  the  more,  as,  by  their  defection  at  thia  crí- 
tical  moment,  they,  we  fear,  have  interrupted  tliose  plana  of 
operation  formed  by  your  Excellcncy,  which  we  are  sure 
would  have  been  productivo  to  them  alike  of  honour,  profit, 
and  índependenco. 

We  beg,  at  the  same  time,  to  assure  your  Excellency  of 
our  mo8t  faithful  attachment  to  the  Republic— our  unliniited 
confídence  in  all  the  promises  made  us — and  our  conviction, 
that  those  privations  and  hardships  which  we  have  already 
suffered,  and  are  still  hable  to  suffer,  are  to  be  attributed 
more  to  the  naturo  of  the  war  than  to  any  unwillingness  or 
want  of  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  supply  us 
with  all  the  comforts  of  British  soldicrs* 

Witli  thesc  sentimcnts  we  wait,  collectively,  most  auxióus;*^ 
ly  an  opportunity  of  proving  by  our  actions  our  firm  attach- 
ment to  the  cause,  and  our  inclination  and  willingness  to  sacrí- 
fíce  our  lives  under  the  banners  of  Colombia,  in  maintaíniog 
her  liberty  and  independencc. 

John  Blossell,  Colonel,  commander  in  chief* 

John  Deighton,  Major,  coipraanding  cavalry  B.  L. 

Charles  Minshin,  Captain,  cavalry .Do. 

John  Lannyan,  Lieutenant Do. 

Thonjas  Baker,  sergeant,, Do. 

Peter  Slain,  private  soldier..., ,...  Do. 

W.  Davey,  Lieut.-Col.  commanding  infantry  batt.  Do. 

J.  W*  Hodgkinson,  Captain,  infantry.  Do. 

David  Stainson,  Lieutenant Do. 

John  Sydenham,  sergeant Do. 

James  Hawkins,  private Do. 

Brook  Young,  Lieutenant- Colonel,  Ist  Light  Infantry. 

James  D.  Patqrson,  Captain Do. 

Is  (  Walter  O'Callaghan,  Lieutenant Do. 

1*8    Hugh  Murray»  sergeant oDo. 

^Thomaa  Slack,  private Do. 

AchaguaSf  August  25. 
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The  expedition  to  Santa  Martha  was  delayed 
in  consequence  of  a  sally  made  by  the  garrison 
of  Carthagena ;  upon  which  occasion  the  whole 
corps  of  Colonela  Ayala  and  García,  part  of  the 
blockading  forcé,  took  to  flight,  the  colonela 
foremost.  A  body  of  twenty-five  Irish  attempt- 
ed  ín  vain  to  sustain  the  íight ;  and  Lieutenant 
Bames,  of  the  artillery,  was  killed,  gallantly  de- 
fending  hís  gun.  The  sallying  party  succeeded 
in  reaching  Turbaco,  where  they  massacred  about 
a  hundred  inhabitants  (chiefly  women  and  chil- 
dren)  coUected  in  the  church,  and  took  the  chest 
with  about  3000  dollars :  about  fifty  of  the  block- 
ading party  fell  in  the  surprise.  On  the  approacb 
of  a  small  party  of  the  patriot  cavalry,  the  Spa- 
niards  retired  to  Carthagena.  Bolivar  had  set  oif 
on  his  return  to  Cúcuta  a  few  hours  only  before 
the  sally  on  Turbaco,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  particularly  aimed  at  his  person ;  ñor  are 
surmises  of  treachery  wanting. 

A  short  time  after,  the  expedition  sailed ;  and 
on  the  llth  of  October,  Fort  Ciénega,  on  the 
river  Magdalena,  was  taken  by  storm,  after  the 
slaughter  of  690  of  the  royalists ;  and  next  day 
Admiral  Brion  anchored  his  squadron  before 
Santa  Martha,  which  on  the  first  summons  sur- 
rendered. 

The  population  of  the  country  were  now  eager 
in  the  manifestation  of  their  wishes  for  indepen- 
dence.  The  contagión  was  not  confined  to  them 
only,  but  had  spread  greatly  among  the  troops. 
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The  Creóles  deserted  tlie  cause  of  Spain  by  whole 
regiments  and  towns.  The  battalion  of  La  Rei- 
na passed  over  to  the  patriots  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Tuy.  Navarro,  the  commandant  of  the 
mihtía  in  the  adjacent  towns,  deserted  from  the 
Spaniards,  and  joined  the  independents  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  forcé,  The  cantón  of  Guaca 
and  the  town  of  Canagua,  likewise  hoisted  the 
standard  of  Colombia.  La  Torre,  the  Spanish 
general,  felt  himself  compelled  to  retire  to  Cara- 
cas with  the  whole  of  his  forces,  fearful  that  all 
the  Creóles  in  his  army  would  foUow  the  example 
of  three  hundred  of  his  cavalry  who  had  lately 
deserted. 

On  the  25th  of  November,  an  arpiistice  was 
concluded  between  the  two  contending  parties, 
íbr  the  parpóse,  as  was  then  understood,  of  seod- 
ing  commissioners  to  Spain  to  treat  about  a  recon- 
ciliation.  It  was  to  continué  for  six  months.  Al- 
though  the  hope  which  was  at  that  time  entertaíned, 
that  it  would  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  treaty  of 
peace  upon  the  basis  of  the  independence  of  both 
parties,  was  unhappily  frustrated,  still  humanity 
will  rejoice  at  the  article  that  was  introduced,  by 
which  hostilities,  if  renewed,  were  to  be  regulat- 
ed  according  to  the  principies  established  among 
civilized  independent  states,  and  no  longer  to  be 
carried  on  with  that  cruelty  and  ferocity  which 
had  until  then  so  pcculiarly  characterized  the 
struggle.     The  foUowing  are  the  particulars  re- 
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lating  to  it,  and  terms  upon  which  it  was  coii- 
cluded. 

( From  the  St  Thomas^s  Times  Extraordíaary  of  Sundayí 
December  24th. ) 

<'  Cura(^a,  December  9th, — On  the  27th  of  last  raontli,  aa 
armistice  was  signed  between  Generáis  Morillo  and  Bolívar,  at 
Santa  Anna,  near  Truxillo,  consisting  of  13  articles,  which 
however  had  notbeen  made  publíc;  but  it  was  understood  that 
they  had  for  theír  basis  the  restoration  of  peace.  Two  depu* 
lies  had  beén  appointed  on  each  side,  to  proceed  to  Spain,  to 
arrange  roatters  finally  with  the  Cortes,  and  were  to  embark  on 
board  the  corvette  Descubierta,  accompanied  by  General  Mo- 
rillo. They  proceed  in  the  fírst  place  for  the  Havannah,  and 
will  there  take  their  passage  on  board  a  frigate  for  Spain. 

Armistice  between  the  Spanish  and  Patriot  Armies, 

The  Governments  of  Spain  and  Colombia,  desirous  of  stif- 
ling  the  discords  existing  between  the  two  parties,  and  consir 
dering  that  the  primary  and  most  important  step  towards  the 
reaching  of  this  happy  goal,  is  a  reciprocal  suspensión  of  arms, 
in  order  to  explain  and  understand  each  other,  have  entered 
into  an  agreement  to  appoint  commissioners  for  stipulating 
and  determining  upon  an  armistice ;  and  to  this  effect,  his  Ex* 
cellency  tlie  General-in-chief  of  the  expeditionary  army  of 
the  Continent,  Don  Pablo  Morillo,  Count  of  Carthagena,  on 
the  part  of  the  Spanish  Government,  has  nominated  Messrs 
Ramón  Correa,  Political  Chief  of  Venezuela,  Brigadier-gene* 
ral,  and  First  Constitutional  Alcalde  of  Caracas,  Don  Juan 
Rodríguez  del  Toro,  and  Don  Francisco  Gonzales  Linares ; 
and  his  Excellency  the  President  of  Colombia,  Simón  Boli* 
var,  as  Chief  of  the  Republic,  on  the  part  thereof,  has  nomi- 
nated Messrs  Antonio  José  Sucre,  Brigadier-general,  Pedro 
Brisefío  Méndez,  Colonel,  and  José  Gabriel  Pérez,  Lieutenant- 
colonel,  who,  aftcr  having  interchanged  their  respective  cre- 
dentials  on  the  22d  of  the  present  month  and  year,  and  laid 
down  the  proposals  and  explanations  desired  by  both  parties, 

VOL.  II.  H  h 
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have  agrced,  and  do  agree,  on  a  treaty  of  armistice,  under 
the  clauses  specifíed  ¡n  the  following  articles : — 

Art.  ] .  On  the  part  of  both  the  Spanish  and  the  Colombían 
armies,  hostilities  of  ev^ry  description  will  cease  from  the 
moroent  wherein  the  ratifícatíon  of  the  present  treaty  shall  be 
made  public ;  ñor  will  the  war  be  continued,  or  any  hostile 
act  executed  between  the  two  parties,  on  the  whole  extent 
of  the  territory  by  them  possessed,  duríng  the  períod  of  th¡t 
armístice. 

fi.  The  period  of  thÍB  armUtice  will  be  extended  to  aix 
nonths  ñrom  the  day  of  its  ratifícation  ;  but  as  the  fundamen- 
tal principio  and  basis  thereof  ís  the  good  faith  and  the  sincera 
wishes  which  anímate  both  parties  to  termínate  the  war,  a 
prorogation  of  this  term  may  take  place  for  as  long  as  it  may 
be  found  requisito,  provided  that,  the  períod  now  stipulated 
being  elapsed,  the  negociá^ons  about  to  be  enterad  inlo  are 
not  concluded,  but  that  there  is,  however,  a  prospect  of  their 
being  brought  to  a  termination. 

8.  The  troops  of  both  armies  will  hold  the  positioos  which 
tbey  occupy  at  the  time  of  their  being  made  acquainted  with 
the  suspensión  of  hostilities ;  but  as  it  is  meeC  to  fiz  olear  and 
well  known  liroits  on  the  spot  which  is  the  principal  theatre 
of  warfare,  in  order  to  preclude  any  difiicultiet  arísing  from 
the  confusión  of  positions,  the  following  ones  are  pretcríbed :— * 

Isti  The  river  Uñare,  ascending  from  its  mouth  in  the 
ocean  until  where  it  meets  with  the  Guanare ;  the  currents  of 
the  latter  running  up  to  its  source ;  from  henee  a  Hne  until 
the  beginning  of  the  Manapire ;  the  currents  oP  this  as  far  ai 
the  Orinoco ;  the  left  border  of  the  confluence  of  the  Apure ; 
this  until  where  it  receives  the  river  Santo  Domingo;  the 
waters  of  the  latter  until  .the  city  of  Varinas,  whence  a  straight 
line  is  to  be  drawn  until  Bocono  of  Truxillo,  and  from  here 
the  natural  boundary-line  which  divides  the  province  of  Can- 
cas  from  the  department  of  Truxillo. 

2d,  The  troops  of  Colombia  operating  against  MaracaibOi 
as  soon  as  the  armistice  is  made  known  to  them,  may  aAer- 
wards  cross  through  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Spanish 
army,  in  order  to  join  the  other  bodies  of  the  Republicao 
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Htmy,  provided  while  they  are  crosiing  this  territary  they  be 
conducted  by  a  Spaniab  officer.  They  wili  be  alto»  for  the 
same  purpose,  aupplied  with  the  neceasaries  oí  life,  aod 
▼ehiclea,  oo  paying  for  the  same. 

Sd,  The  remainder  of  the  troop8  of  both  parties,  not  com« 
preheoded  within  the  prescribed  limita,  will  remain  in  the 
positions  occupled  by  them,  as  before  stated,  until  the  office» 
appoÍDted  by  either  party  shall  aettle,  in  a  friendly  maimer, 
the  boundaries  irbich  are  to  sepárate  the  territory  operated 
upooy  and  arrange  the  difficulties  arising  íd  the  seUlemeat  of 
those  boundaries  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties» 

4.  As  it  is  probable  that  at  the  time  of  making  public  this 
treaty,  soma  troops  or  gueriüas  may  be  fouod  beyoad  tbe 
botindary-iine  prescribed  in  the  3d  artide,  and  wfao  are  no 
longer  to  remain  in  the  territory  which  they  occupy,  the  fol- 
k>wing  is  agreed  upon  :-<^ 

Istf  That  the  regular  troops  who  may  be  so  situated  afaaU 
withdraw  beyond  the  boundary^line,  and,  amoog  these»  any 
belonging  to  the  Republican  army  occupying  the  leíí  border 
of  the  Guanare  and  Uñare  shall  retire,  and  station  ihemselves 
at  Piritttf  Clarines,  or  any  other  adjacent  towns.    And, 

2d9  That  the  guerillas  in  such  case  be  disarmed,  disband- 
ed,  and  reduced  to  the  dass  o(  simple  citizens,  or  withdrav 
io  like  manner  a^  the  regular  troops.  In  the  fírst  of  these 
two  cases,  the  most  absoluto  and  perfect  guarantee  is  offered 
and  granted  to  those  therein  comprehended ;  and  both  Go«- 
vernoseots  pledge  themselves,  during  the  armistice,  not  to 
ioUsi  them  under  their  respective  standards,  but,  on  the  coo- 
trary,  to  graot  them  leave  to  quit  the  territory  in  irhich  they 
are,  and  to  join  the  army  to  which  they  belong,  at  the  expira* 
tion  of  this  treaty. 

5.  Notwithstanding  the  town  of  Carache  is  situated  within 
the  line  belonging  to  the  army  of  Colombia,  it  is  agreed  that 
a  railitary  commandant  of  the  Spanish  army  shall  reside  ín  it, 
with  a  party  of  armed  peasants,  not  exceeding  twenty^ve. 
Tbe  civil  authorities  now  existing  there  sliali  also  rem^n. 

6.  As  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  and  good  faith  which  charac* 
terize  this  treaty,  it  is  datermined»  that  in  the  city  of  Varinas 
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no  more  than  one  innitarj  commandant  of  the  Repubiic,  witb 
a  party  of  observatíon  of  twenty-fíve  armed  peasants,  shall  be 
permitted  to  reside ;  as  also,  the  labourers  necessary  for  the 
intercourse  with  Merida  and  Truxillo,  and  for  the  conveyance 
of  cattle. 

7.  Hostilities  on  the  ocean  wíll  also  cease  in  thirty  days 
from  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  for  the  American,  and  in 
ninety  days  for  the  European  seas.  The  prízes  made  after 
tbat  period  will  be  recíprocally  retumed ;  and  prívateers  or 
cruisers  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  damages  sustained  by 
their  detention. 

8.  From  the  moment  of  the  ratification  of  the  armistice  the 
comrounicatíon  between  the  respective  territories  shall  become 
epen  and  free,  in  order  to  provide  each  other  with  cattle  and 
al!  kinds  of  subsistence  and  merchandise.  The  speculators 
and  traders  must  be  supplied  with  the  necessary  passports,  to 
which  they  will  subjoin  the  passes  of  the  authorities  of  the 
territory  whence  the  goods  are  taken,  so  as  to  obvíate  disor* 
der. 

9.  The  city  and  port  of  Maracaibo  remains  free,  and  adapt- 
ed  as  an  avenue  for  intercourse  with  the  people  of  the  inte* 
ríor,  both  for  the  necessaries  of  life  and  as  regards  mercantíle 
transactions ;  and  merchant  vessels  belonging  to  us  or  to  Co- 
lombia, which  may  import  goods,  not  being  arms  or  warlike 
stores,  or  export  the  same  from  that  port  for  Colombia,  will 
be  treated  as  strangers,  and  as  such  will  pay  dutieii  and  be 
subject  to  the  laws  of  the  country.  The  agents  or  commis- 
sioners  appointed  by  the  Government  of  Colombia  to  proceed 
to  Spain  or  to  foreign  countries,  and  those  received  by  the 
same,  shall  be  permitted  to  touch  at  the  above  placea,  and 
enter  and  leave  the  port. 

10.  The  city  of  Carthagena  will  enjoy  the  same  liberty  as 
that  of  Maracaibo,  with  respect  to  the  inland  trade»  and 
during  the  armistice  may  apply  to  its*  advantage,  both  aa  re- 
spects  its  population  and  garrison. 

11.  The  foundation  and  primary  object  of  this  armistice 
being  the  negociation  of  peace,  to  the  end  whereof  botb  par- 
ties  must  be  recíprocally  cmployed,  envoys  and.  deputies  se- 
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iected  for  thís  purpose  shall  be  ínterchanged  by  e&ch  Govern- 
ment, and  be  entítled  to  a  safe  convejance,  guarantee,  and 
personal  sccurity,  corresponding  to  theír  character  as  agents 
for  peace. 

12.  Ifwar  between  the  two  Governments  should  unhappily 
be  again  renewed,  hostifities  will  not  commeace  priof  to  an 
intímation  given  by  the  party  who  intends  or  prepares  itself  tó 
break  the  armistice :  thís  intímation  is  to  be  given  forty  days 
before  the  commencement  of  the  fírst  act  o(  hostilíty. 

13.  It  will  be  deemed  an  act  of  hostilíty  the  fitting  out 
of  any  military  expedítion  against  any  one  of  the  places  ín* 
cluded  ín  thís  treaty.  A#are,  however,  that  an  armament  of 
Spanish  vessels  of  war  may  be  at  present  on  theír  way  from 
Europe,  the  prívilege  is  not  refused  to  them  of  relíeving  an 
equal  number  of  vessels  of  war  doing  servíce  on  the  coast  of 
Colombia,  under  the  express  condition  that  they  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  disembark  troops. 

14.  In  order  to  gíve  to  the  world  a  testimoúy  of  the  liberld 
and  phílanthropic  principies  by  which  both  Governments  are 
actuated,  not  less  to  eradicate  the  errors  and  the  fury  which 
have  characterized  the  fatal  contest  wherein  they  were  in- 
Yolved,  both  Governments  are  by  these  presents  obliged  forth* 
with  to  enter  into  a  treaty  for  the  purpose  of  regulatíng  thé 
warfare>  ín  conformity  with  the  rights  of  man,  and  the  most 
generous,  wise,  and  humane  practices  among  civUized  nations. 

15.  The  present  treaty  must  be  ratified  by  both  partitíi 
wítbin  sixty  hours,  and  shall  be  immediately  communícated 
to  the  chiefs  of  divisions,  by  the  officers  appointed  on  the  part 
of  both  Governments  for  that  purpose. 

Given  and  signed  with  our  hands,  in  the  city  of  Truzillo, 
at  ten  o*clock  at  night,  on  the  25th  day  of  November  1820. 

Ramón  Correa. 
Antonio  José  de  Sucre. 
Juan  Rodríguez  de  Toro. 
Pedro  Brisefío  Méndez. 
Francisco  Gonzales  de  Linares. 
José  Gabriel  Pérez. 
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The  present  ireaty  ib  approved  by  me  in  all  iU  parts,  and 
ratiñed.    Head-quarters,  Carache,  Noreoiber  26.  1820. 

Pablo  Morillo. 
JosEPH  Caparros,  SecreUry. 

The  foUowing  extract  of  a  letter  from  Puerto 
Cabello,  dated  the  5th  December,  gives  some 
further  information  of  these  important  affairs : — 

Oa  the  27th  ult.  in  the  morning,  General  Boliyar,  accom- 
pflBiied  by  hís  staff,  met  our  commissioners,  at  the  head- 
quarters  of  General  Morillo.  The  generala  einbraced  each 
other  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  and  bitterly  deplored  the 
innocent  blood  that  had  been  shed  in  Venezuela ;  and  añer- 
wards  the  constitution  of  the  Spanish  nation  was  acknowledg- 
ed  by  General  Bolívar.  Both  generáis  then  took  up  a  large 
stone  between  them,  and  placed  it  in  the  square  of  the  town, 
to  serve  as  a  memorable  testimony  of  their  meeting.  The 
day  was  spent  with  much  joy  and  enthusiasmi  and  at  ntght 
Úkt  generáis  slept  in  the  same  room. 

On  the  following  day  two  officers  were  dispatched  with  the 
news  of  this  event  to  the  kingdom  of  Santa  Fé>  two  for  Cala- 
bozo, two  for  Guayana,  and  two  for  Margarita ;  these  latter 
are  expected  here  to-day  or  to-morrow,  and  will  embark  on 
board  a  num  of  war  for  their  destination.  General  Morillo 
granted  forty  passports  to  differcnt  officers  of  Geaeral  Boli- 
var's  army,  to  return  to  their  homes  and  visit  their  famiiies. 
This  is  all  that  we  know  up  to  this  moment  of  these  iaaportant 
matters ;  and  thus  have  happily  terminated  in  an  instant  the 
stmggles  of  Venezuela»  which  have  lasted  now  upwards  of  ten 
years. 

Shortly  after  the  conclusión  of  the  armistíce 
the  gratifying  íntelligence  of  the  junction  of 
Guayaquil  with  the  independents  of  Colombia 
was  comtnunicated  in  the  following  bulletin  of 
the  Government  of  Cundinaraarca : — 
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BÜLLETIN  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF 
CÜNÜINAMARCA. 

GUAYAQUIL  FKEE. 

Caly,  November  8.  1820^ 

Immediately  aíler  the  courier  was  dispatched,  the  fol- 
lowÍDg  intelligence  o(  the  deliverj  of  Guayaquil  was  receif- 
ed.  I  send  your  Excelleocy  a  literal  transcrípt  of  the  dis- 
patch: — 

I  have  the  satísfaction  of  commuDicatiog  to  you  an  event  of 
the  greatest  importancc  to  the  cause  of  the  country. 

On  the  morning  of  the  Qth  the  troops  stationed  hcre,  in 
coojunctjon  with  the  inhabitants,  displayed  the  flag  of  inde- 
pendenee  vHth  the  greatest  enthiúiasm.  Order  was  so  com- 
pletely  observed,  thai  this  transaction  had  more  the  appear- 
anee  of  a  publtc  rejoieíng  thon  a  revolution. 

I  bav6  hasteüéd  to  communicate  this  intelligence,  as  it 
inust  influence  your  militaty  operations,  in  concert  with  whích 
I,  as  connnandánt-génetal  of  this  province,  will  neglect  ñú 
effbft  by  which  I  may  contribnte  to  the  freedom  of  the  sut-' 
rounding  districts,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  now  in  motioui  ot 
at  least  prepared  to  follow  our  eitample. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  favourable  opportonity  to  express  tó 
you  my  sentiments  of  friendshjp  and  fratemity.  May  God 
presenre  you  many  years. 

Gregorio  Escobedo, 

Covnnwodftnt»  GeD9ra1é 
OOober  13. 

To  the  Commander  in  Chicf  of  thé  División  of  Santa  Fé,  in 
Popayan  or  Los  Valles. 

I  communicate  this  to  your  Excellency,  for  your  satisfac- 
tion  and  information.  Manuel  Valdes, 

General  of  the  Soutli. 

To  his  Excelloncy  F.  P.  Santander,  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Department  of  Cundinamarca. 
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At  the  same  period  Reyes  Vargas,  a  colonel 
in  the  Spanish  service,  a  descendant  of  the 
ancient  caciques^  and  a  man  of  the  utmost  ím- 
portance  in  that  country,  notified  his  defectíoo 
from  the  royal  cause  in  the  annexed  energetic 
proclamation. 

Citizen  Reyes  Vargas»  Colonel  of  the  Armies  of  Colombia, 
Coromandant-General  of  the  Department  of  Carora,  and 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  expedition  against  Coro, 

To  hit  FeUatO'Cüixens  and  cid  Companiaiu  in  Arms. 

Brothers  and   Frieñds! — These  titles,  so  sacred  to 
every  honourable  and  feeling  heart,  haré  awakened  in  my 
bosom  all  those  sentiments  of  patriotism  which  an  erroneouf 
enthusiasm  had  for  a  while  suppressed.    Born  a  Colombian,  I 
am  once  more  a  Colombian.    Thanks  to  the  God  of  truth ! 
Yes ;  roisled  by  our  common  enemy,  I  have  warred  with  a 
liberticidal  hand,  which  ought  only  to  have  been  raised  in  de- 
fence  of  the  country ;  but  the  convulsions  of  our  ancient  mother- 
country  has  given  me  important  lessons  on  the  rights  of  meo. 
Spain  herself  has  taught  me,  that  even  a  King  is  but  the  sub- 
ject  of  his  people,  and  that  the  real  Sovcreign  is  the  people. 
When  alienated  from  reason,  I  thought,  like  my  ancestors, 
that  the  King  was  the  legitimate  lord  of  the  nation :  I  then 
with  pleasure  exposed  my  lífe  in  his  defence ;  but  now  that 
the  immortal  Quiroga  and  Riego  have,  with  their  freedom- 
bearing  arms,  discovered  the  imprescriptible  titles  of  the  na- 
tion,  I  have  become  convinced  that  the  Spanish  and  the 
American  people  equally  possess  the  right  of  establishing  a 
government  consistent  with  their  own  opinions,  and  for  their 
own  prosperity. 

My  oíd  comrades  in  arms  ! — The  Spanish  constitution  ex- 
cludes  you,  under  the  pretence  of  being  Africans,  from  the 
advantages  which  the  constitution  of  Colombia;  gives  you. 
There  we  are  treated  as  nullities  in  society.     Here  we  are 
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the  fírst  citízens  of  the  Republic.  Believe  me,  my  friencU, 
our  arms  have  been  employed  to  our  own  injury.  Return 
wíth  them  to  our  native  country,  and  you  will  be  received 
with  the  same  indulgence  as  I  have  been.  I  was  its  greatest 
enemy — I  am  now  iu  most  zealous  defendant.  Viva  Co- 
lombia !  To  die  for  roy  country  will  be  my  glory. 

Reyss  Vargas. 
Divisional  quarter^  Carora^  Odober  21.  1820. 

Morillo,  seeing  that  all  hope  of  recovering 
these  provinces  for  the  Kíng  his  master  was  in 
vain,  and  fearful  of  losing  the  few  laurels  he  had 
so  dearly  won,  seized  the  present  opportunity  of 
returning  to  Spain,  under  the  pretence  of  enforc- 
ing  to  his  Court  the  necessity  of  speedily  con- 
cluding  a  peace  with  the  Colombians.  He  ac- 
cordingly  set  sail  in  the  corvette  Descubierta,  ac- 
companied  by  the  two  American  deputies  Eche- 
varría and  Revenga,  who  had  been  sent  by  the 
Republic  to  arrauge  matters  fínálly  with  the 
Cortes. 

Every  thing  warranted  a  conclusión,  that  this 
armistice  would  be  the  prelude  to  a  peace  be- 
tween  the  two  parties.  The  proclamation  issued 
by  Bolivar  shortly  afler  its  conclusión,  strength- 
ened  this  impression.    .  It  is  as  follows  :— 

To  THE  LlBERATING  ArMY. 

SoLDiERS ! — The  first  step  towards  peace  is  made.  A 
trace  for  six  months,  the  prelude  of  our  futuro  repose,  has 
been  signed  by  the  Govemments  of  Colombia  and  Spain. 
Duríng  that  period  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  terminate  for 
ever  the  horrors  of  war,  and  cióse  the  wounds  of  Colombia. 
The  Government  of  Spain,  now  free  and  generous,  wíshes  to 
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act  towardf  us.  with  justice.  Her  generala  have  manifeiteii 
with  frankness  and  sincerity  their  lore  for  peace,  for  líberty, 
and  even  for  Colombia.  I  haré  reoei?ed  In  yoar  naniei  tbe 
moet  honourable  testimonies  of  tbe  respect  you  justly  merit 
Soldiers !  Peace  for  the  ñrst  time  dieds  her  splendid  raya  on 
Colombia ;  and  with  peace  reckon  on  all  tbe  benefits  of  libeitjr, 
gk>ry,  and  independence.  Should  our  enemies»  by  a  fatal 
blindness,  whích  however  is  not  to  bé  apprehended  eren 
remotely,  still  pcrsist  in  being  unjust,  are  you  not  the  spns  ef 
Tictory?  Bolívar. 

Head-quarierSj  Varinas,  December  7*  1^20. 

That  this  opinión  not  only  exirted  in  the  45ouik 
try,  but  likewise  prevailed  in  foreign  natioús^  may 
be  gathered  from  this  remarkable  passage  in  the 
Presiden  t's  speech  to  the  Congress  of  the  Udited 
States  on  November  14.  1820. 

The  contest  between  Spain  and  the  colonies,  according  to 
the  most  authentic  information,  is  maintained  by  the  lattér 
with  improved  snccess.  The  unfoftunate  dívisieoi  whicli 
were  known  to  exist  some  time  since  at  Buenas  Ayrts,  it  is 
understood,  still  prevail.  In  no  part  of  South  Amanea  has 
Spain  made  any  impression  on  the  colonies ;  whilé  in  many 
parts,  and  particularly  in  Venezuela  and  New  Grenada,  tbe 
colonies  have  gained  strength  and  acquired  repatatioa,  bodi 
for  the  manageitient  of  the  war,  m  which  they  hové  beeo  suc- 
cessful,  and  for  the  order  of  the  jnternal  admínistratioo.  Tbe 
late  chango  in  the  govemment  of  Spain,  by  the  re-establish- 
ment  of  the  constitutíon  of  1812,  is  an  event  which  promises 
to  be  favourable  to  the  Revolution.  tJnder  the  authoríty  of 
the  Cortes,  the  Congress  of  Angostura  was  invited  to  opeo  a 
negociation  for  the  settlement  of  diíFerences  between  the 
parties;  to  which  it  was  replied,  that  they  woold  willingly 
open  the  negociation,  provided  the  acknowledgment  of  tbtir 
independence  was  made  its  basis,  but  not  otherwiae.  Of 
further  proceedings  between  them  we  are  umnformed*    No 
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ütcts  are  known  to  ibis  Government  to  warranfc  thc  belieflhflt 
mj  of  the  powers  of  Europe  wíll  take  pafl  in  the  conte«t ; 
Krhence  ít  may  be  inferred,  consideríng  all  circumstances 
whích  must  bave  weight  in  producing  the  reeult,  that  an  ad- 
¡mtfuent  will  fínalljr  take  place  on  the  basis  proposed  by  the 
salomes.  To  promote  that  result  by  friendly  counsels  with 
iHKer  powerBy  iñcluding  Spain  henelf,  has  been  the  unifbnn 
policy  of  thi8  Goverament. 

In  January  1821  the  pfovitice  of  Cuenca  de- 
clared  its  independence  j  and  in  consequence*  of 
an  expedition  sent  by  the  Goverament  of  Guaya- 
quil against  Quito,  (although  its  first  object  was 
frustrated),  the  districts  of  Hambato,  Riobamba, 
and  Quaronda,  likewise  hoisted  the  standard  of 
liberty,  and  disclaimed  the  authority  of  the  Spa- 
nish  Government.  At  the  same  time  the  patriots 
received  a  great  addition  to  their  strength,  by  the 
accession  of  the  province  of  Rio  de  la  Hacha  to 
the  Republíc. 

Bolívar,  on  the  lOth  March  1821,  addressed  a 
letter  to  La  Torre,  the  Spanish  commander-in- 
chief  after  the  departure  of  Morillo,  from  Bocono 
de  Truxillo,  in  which  he  alleges,  that  the  scarcity 
of  provisions  under  which  the  army  on  the  Apure, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Plaza,  laboured, 
enforced  upon  him  the  necessity  of  recommenc- 
ing  hostilities,  unless  the  Spanish  Government 
acceded  to  his  just  and  reasonable  demands.  To 
this  La  Torre,  in  a  letter  of  21st  March  1821, 
replied,  that  iñ  conformity  with  the  12th  article 
of  the  armistice,  military  operations  would  com- 
menee  on  the  28th  of  April.     Thus  were  the 
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hopes  and  expectations  fondly  entertained  at  the 
beginníng^  that  this  armistice  would  prove  the 
prelude  to  a  sincere  and  lasting  peace  on  both 
sides,  dashed  to  the  ground ;  and  this  beautiíül 
country,  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  contending 
parties  for  eleven  years  before,  destined  to  con- 
tinué still  the  theatre  of  civil  war.  The  war, 
however,  since  the  rupture  of  the  armistice,  has 
been  carried  on  with  infinitely  less  cruelty  than 
before,  and  the  humane  reader  wili  not  meet 
with  those  scenes  of  horror,  which  so  frequently 
occurred  in  the  former  period,  and  to  which  a 
cultivated  mind  cannot  look  back  but  with  min- 
gled  feelings  of  disgust  and  horror. 

The  revolution  which  was  effected  in  Mará- 
caibo  in  January,  continued  undisturbed  till  the 
28th  of  March,  when  an  attempt  to  efiect  a  coun- 
ter-revolution  was  made,  which  was  speedily  sup- 
pressed,  and  the  ríngleaders  imprisoned.  On  the 
l6th  of  April  all  the  vessels  in  the  port  were  put 
in  requisition  to  receive  troops  destined  for  Gib- 
raltar,  a  town  sitúate  about  60  miles  from  Ma- 
racaibo,  on  the  lake  of  that  ñame,  to  recommence 
hostilities  on  the  28tb»  the  day  the  arratstice  was 
to  conclude. 

The  Spanish  generáis.  Morales  and  La  Torre, 
were  not  idle  on  their  part  in  their  preparation 
for  the  ensuing  campaign.  They  collected  all 
their  forces,  and  concentrated  them  about  Va- 
lencia and  Calabozo,  leaving  Caracas  unprotected. 
Bermudez,   perceiving  this  oversight,   marched 
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ipon  the  city  with  1300  m^n.     On  his  march  he 
íDCountered  a  party  of  300  men,  whom  he  dis- 
>ersed.     The  governor  then  advanced  to  meet 
lim  at  the  head  of  600  men,  but  was  likewise 
;ompelled  by  Bermudez  to  retire  precipitately. 
rhe  former  then  retreated  to  Caracas,  and  sum- 
noned  the  provisional  junta,  whom  he  informed 
:hat  they  had  nothing  left  but  to  make  the  best 
terms  they  could  with  the  enemy.     A  parley 
snsued ;  and  Bermudez  being  asked  whether  he 
kvould  adhere   to  that  article  of  the  treaty   of 
rruxillo,  by  which  the  treatment  of  conquered 
places  is  regulated,  and  having  answered  in  the 
Biffirmative,   they  declared  themselves  ready  to 
admit  him  as  friends.     Those  adherents  to  the 
Spanish  Government  who  considered  their  safety 
to  be  compromised,  fled  to  La  Guayra,  where 
they  shipped  all  the  property  they  could  collect 
on  board  the  ships  in  the  roads,  and  saíled  to 
Porto  Cavello.     The  governor  and  troops  of  La 
Guayra  accompanied  them.   Previous  to  their  em- 
barkation  they  held  a  council  of  war,  and  the 
evacuation  of  the  place  was  resolved  on  :  it  fell 
in  consequence,  on  the  15th  of  May,  into  the 
hands  of  the  patriots.     Coro  likewise  was  aban- 
doned,  on  leaming  that  a  body  of  troops  from 
Maracaibo  was  marchiñg  against  it.     Correa,  the 
Spanish  governor,  and  the  troops,  set  sail  for  Cu- 
ra9oa,  where  they  shortly  after  arrived. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  the  Colombian  flotilla, 
consisting  of  SO  gun-boats,  under  the  command 
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of  Colonel  Padilla,  got  into  the  harbour  of  Car« 
thagena  by  the  entrance  of  Paasa  CavaUo^  and 
consequently  cut  off  the  commuoicatíon  betweeo 
that  city  and  Boca  Chica,  whicb  is  the  itnpr^* 
nable  defence  of  the  city  to  maritime  attacks, 
The  gun-boats  were  moored  cióse  to  the  wall^^ 
and  it  was  expected  that  the  city  could  not  resút 
much  longer. 

After  remaining  in  possession  of  Caracas  ooly 
twelve  days,  the  patriots  were  driven  out  by  th« 
royalists  on  the  25 th  of  May,  who  on  the  follow- 
ing  day  obtained  possession  of  La  Guayra,  The 
capture  of  this  city  was  effected  without  opposi* 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  patriots,  as  Bermudez, 
the  general  who  commanded  their  forces  in  thifl 
quarter,  conceived  bis  anny  inadequate  to  make 
any  resistance. 

On  the  27th,  aíler  taking  Caracas  and  La  Guay« 
ra,  Morales  proceededto  Valencia  to  join  La  Torre, 
leaving  Colonel  Pereira  with  1500  meo  to  defend 
the  capital  against  Bermudez.  Afler  tome  en* 
gagemcnts  of  no  importance»  Pereira  waa  con* 
strained  to  fall  back.  The  inhabítaota  of  La 
Guayra,  menaced  with  a  new  invasión*  retreated 
to  Puerto  Cabello  on  the  22d  June.  On  the  iSd 
Bermudez  entered  Caracas  to  attack  Pereira's 
división,  but  was  defeated  and  put  to  fli^tby 
the  latter,  who  forced  him  to  retire  to  the  dis- 
tance  of  seven  or  eight  leagues  from  the  city. 

In  the  mean  time  Bolivar  and  Paez  had  eíTect- 
ed  a  junction  in  Varinas,  whencc  they  proceeded 
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owards  Valencia  to  give  battie  to  La  Torre.  On 
he  24th  of  June  an  engagement  took  place  at 
]!7arabobo9  in  which  the  Spaníards  were  completelj 
lefeated.  The  foUowíng  is  the  official  dispatch 
»f  Bolívar  to  the  President  of  the  Congress : — 

MosT  EXCELLENT  SiR, — Yestcrday  the  political  bírth  of 
he  Republic  of  Colombia  was  confírmed  by  a  splendid 
•ictory. 

The  divisioos  of  the  liberating  armj  having  joined  in  the 
ilains  of  Tinaquillo  on  the  23d,  we  marched  yesterday  niorn- 
ng  on  the  enemy's  head-quarters  in  Carabobo. 

The  fírst  división,  composed  of  the  brave  British  battalion, 
he  Bravo  of  Apure,  and  1500  cavalry,  under  the  orders  of 
jeneral  Paez.  The  second,  composed  of  the  second  brigadc 
»f  guards,  the  battalions  of  tiraillcurs,  Boyaca,  and  Vargas, 
md  the  sacred  squadron,  commanded  by  the  undaunted 
^olonel  Arísmendi,  under  the  orders  of  General  Sedeño, 
rhe  thirdy  composed  of  the  fírst  brigade  of  giiards,  the  batta- 
ioDs  of  rifles,  grenadiers,  vanquíshers  of  Boy  acá,  Auzuategui, 
tnd  the  iotrepid  Colonel  Rondon's  regiment  of  cavalry,  under 
be  orders  of  Colonel  Plaza. 

Our  march  across  the  mountains  and  through  the  defíics, 
Fhich  separated  us  from  the  enemy*s  camp,  was  rapid  and 
>rder]y.  At  eleven  in  the  morning  wc  defíled  by  our  left  in 
ront  of  the  enemy,  and  under  bis  fire  :  we  crossed  a  rívulet, 
vhere  only  one  man  could  pass  at  once,  in  presence  of  an 
irroy  placed  on  an  inaccessible  level  height,  commanding  us 
n  every  direction. 

The  gallant  General  Paez,  at  the  head  of  the  two  bat- 
alions  of  his  división,  and  the  brave  Colonel  Muñoz*s  re- 
giment of  cavalry,  attacked  the  enemy *8  right  with  such 
'uryt  that  in  half  an  hour  he  was  tlirown  into  confusión,  and 
:oDaplete]y  routed.  It  is  impossible  to  do  sufficient  honour 
to  the  vatour  of  our  troops.  The  British  battalioni  command- 
ed  by  the  raeritorious  Colonel  Farríar,  distinguished  itsetf 
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amongst  so  manj  other  brave  men,  and  suffered  a  beavy  lou 
of  officers. 

The  conduct  of  General  Pacz  in  this  last  and  most  gloríous 
victory  of  Colombia,  renders  him  deservíng  of  the  highest 
military  rank :  and  I,  therefore,  in  tbe  ñame  of  the  Con- 
grcss,  oíFered  on  the  fíeld  of  battle  to  appoint  him  General 
in  Chief  of  the  army. 

None  of  the  second  división  partook  in  the  action,  except 
a  part  of  the  tírailleurs  of  the  guard,  commanded  by  the 
worthy  commandant  Heras.  But  its  general,  enraged  tbat 
all  hÍ8  división  could  not,  from  the  obstacles  of  the  ground, 
join  in  the  battle,  charged  singly  a  mass  of  infantry,  and  fell 
in  its  centre,  in  the  heroic  manner  that  ought  to  cióse  the 
career  of  the  bravest  of  Colombia's  brave.  lo  General  Se- 
deño the#lepublic  has  lost  a  staunch  supporter,  both  in  peace 
and  war :  none  more  valiant  than  he,  none  more  obedient  to 
liis  Government.  I  recommend  the  ashes  of  the  gallant 
hero  to  the  Sovereign  Congress,  that  the  honours  of  a  solenin 
tríumph  may  be  paid  to  his  memory. 

Like  grief  does  the  Republic  suíFer  in  the  fall  of  the  daant- 
less  Colonel  Plaza,  who,  fílled  with  an  unparalleled  enthusiasm, 
threw  himself  on  a  battalion  of  the  enemy,  desiríng  it  to  sorren- 
der.  Colonel  Plaza  is  deservíng  of  Colombia's  tearsi  and  that 
Congress  confer  on  him  the  honours  due  to  his  distioguished 
heroism. 

The  enemy  being  dispersed,  the  ardour  of  our  diiefs  and 
officers  was  so  great  in  the  pursuit,  that  we  sustained  con- 
siderable loss  in  that  high  class  of  the  army.  The  buUetin 
will  communicate  their  illustrious  ñames. 

The  Spanish  army  exceeded  6000  men,  composed  of  all 
the  best  of  the  pacifícatory  expeditions.  That  army  has 
ceased  to  exist :  only  400  men  will  have  this  day  taken  refuge 
in  Puerto  Cabello. 

The  liberating  army  had  an  equal  forcé  to  that  of  the 
enemy ;  but  not  more  than  a  fiflh  part  of  it  decided  the  for- 
tune of  the  day.  Our  loss  is  not  great — hardly  200  men  in 
killed  and  wounded. 
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Colonel  Rangelly  who  did,  as  he  always  doq^^  prodtgies, 
marches  this  day  to  take  up  a  line  agalnst  Puerto  Cabello. 

May  it  please^the  Sovereíga  Congress  to  accept,  in  the 
ñame  of  the  héroes  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  command,  the 
homage  of  a  conquered  army,  the  most  numerous  and  the 
fiDest  that  ever  in  Colombia  carried  arms  io  a  field  of  battle. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  wíth  the  htghest  censideratioQ, 
most  excellent  Sir,  &c.  &c.  &c.  Bolívar. 

Head-quarters  of  the  Liberating  Anuy, 
Valencia,  June  25.  1821. 

To  bis  Excellency  the  President  of  the  Congress. 

As  far  as  regards  the  independence  of  Colom- 
bia,  this  battle  may  be  considered  as  decisive. 
Never  was  victory  more  complete,  ñor  attended 
with  more  important  consequences.  The  royalist 
forces  took  refuge,  after  the  battle,  ín  the  for- 
tress  of  Puerto  Cabello. 

On  account  of  these  events  transpirhig  with 
the  main  army,  the  troops  under  Pereira  gave 
up  their  pursuit  of  Bermudez,  for  the  purpose  of 
moving  on  Caracas.  In  his  march  he  was  inter- 
cepted  by  another  división  of  independent  troops, 
and  compelled  to  retire  upon  La  Guayra.  He  ar- 
rived  there  on  the  2d  July,  after  a  forced  march. 
Thither  Bolívar,  who  entered  Caracas  on  the  30th 
June,  directed  his  route,  and  surrounded  the  place 
with  a  corps  of  4000  men. 

The  garrison,  which  consisted  of  900  men, 
were  reduced  to  a  state  of  starvation,  when  Rear- 
admiral  Jurien,  commanding  a  French  squadron 
in  those  seas,  anchored  in  the  road-stead.  Perei- 
ra declared  his  determination  to  the  adjutant  sent 
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by  the  admiral,  to  die  rather  than  surrender  tx) 
Bolívar;  and  he  requested  the  admiral  to  em- 
bark  the  Spanish  garrison,  and  convey  it  to  Puer- 
to Cabello.  Jurien  conceiving  mediation  the  on- 
ly  course  to  be  pursued,  towards  a  reconciliatíon 
of  the  dutíes  and  interests  of  both  parties,  engag- 
ed  Pereira  to  accept  the  capitulation  of  Bolívar, 
on  condition  that  that  general  should  consent  to 
the  embarkation  of  the  Spanish  trüops  on  board 
of  the  French  shíps.  Thís,  which  was  the  only 
meaos  of  safety,  was  eagerly  embraced  by  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Spanish  garrison ;  and 
negociations  were  soon  añer  commenced.  Early 
in  the  moming  of  the  4th  July,  a  field-officer  in 
the  Spanish  service,  and  an  aide-de-camp  of  Bo- 
livar,  repaired  on  board  the  Colosse,  the  flag-ship 
of  Jurien,  to  notiíy  that  the  capitulation  was  ac- 
ceded to,  and  that  the  embarkation  was  to  take 
place  immediately.  Thus,  owing  to  the  good 
offices  of  the  French  admiral,  an  end  was  put  to 
this  afiair  by  the  milder  means  of  negociation,  and 
much  effusion  of  blood  spared,  to  the  satisíaction 
of  all  parties. 

After  the  victory  of  Carabobo,  the  enemy,  who 
had  retired  to  Puerto  Cabello,  sent  out  some  de- 
tachments  under  the  command  of  Ramos  and 
Alejos,  for  the  purpose  of  eíFecting  a  counter-re- 
volution  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains  but 
lately  liberated.  A  división  of  vessels  with  troops 
on  board  was  dispatched  to  La  Vela  de  Coro.  To 
place  the  inhabitants  in  safety  from  the  incursions 
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of  the  guerilla  parties  of  the  enemy,  Bolívar 
thought  it  advisable  to  divide  the  western  part  of 
the  country  into  two  militaiy  departments.  The 
one,  consisting  of  the  provinces  of  Coro,  Maracaí- 
bo,  Merída,  and  Truxillo,  was  placed  under  the 
command  of  Marino ;  the  other,  consisting  of  the 
provinces  of  Varínas  and  Caracas,  was  confíded 
to  Paez.  In  addition  to  the  precautions  which 
we  have  just  mentioned,  a  battalion  of  infantry, 
and  regiment  of  cavalry,  were  posted  at  Calabo- 
zo, a  squadron  at  San  Carlos,  and  a  battalion  at 
the  city  of  Araure.  The  districts  of  Barcelona, 
Cumana,  and  Margarita,  were  likewise  organized 
into  a  military  department,  and  placed  under  the 
direction  of  Bermudez.  Brizeno  was  dispatched 
with  a  thousand  men,  joined  to  a  column  of  troops 
under  Gómez,  and  another  división  of  500  men, 
against  the  expedition  which  had  arríved  from 
Puerto  Cabello  against  Coro.  Marino,  with  two 
battalions  of  reserve,  fixed  his  head-quarters  at 
Carora,  in  order  to  proceed  wherever  necessity 
might  cali  him.  The  remainder  of  the  cavalry 
retired  to  the  other  side  of  the  Apure*  Bolívar,  at 
the  same  time,  dispatched  800  men  from  Esme- 
raldas to  Guayaquil,  under  the  command  of  Colo- 
nel  Mackintosh,  to  proceed  against  Quito  from 
that  side,  whilst  he  should  attack  it  from  Pastos. 
Having  now  informed  our  readers  of  the  plans 
taken  bythe  patriots,  to  libérate  the  provinces 
yet  under  the  dominión  of  the  Spaniards,  and  of 
the  means  they  resorted  to,  to  protect  the  inhabí- 
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tants  of  the  country  ¡n  their  possession  from  the 
predatory  incursions  of  the  neighbouring  enemy, 
it  is  necessary  we  should  advert  to  the  no  less 
important  labours  of  those  persons,  who  were  call- 
ed  upon  to  re-organize  a  country  so  long  tora 
and  distracted  by  civil  war,  and  instill  into  the 
minds  of  its  possessors  habits  diametrically  oppo- 
site  to  those  they  had  been  so  long  accustomed 
to.  The  Committee  of  Legislation,  to  whom  the 
arduous  task  of  forming  a  constítution  for  the  Re- 
public  of  Colombia  was  confided,  presentad  the 
following  Report  to  the  Sovereign  Congress : — 

REPORT  ofthe  Plan  of  the  Constítution  for  Colombia»  pre- 
sented  by  the  Committee  of  Legislatíon  to  the  Sove- 
reign Congress. 

The  Committee  of  Legislation  places  in  your  hancb  the  plan 
of  the  Constítution  for  Colombia,  which  they  have  jost  finish- 
ed.  In  this  labour,  they  have  had  before  their  eyes  not  only 
what  the  Congress  of  Venezuela  had  sanctioned,  but  also  all 
that  has  been  written  since  the  establishment  of  the  represen- 
tative  system* 

The  short  time  allowed  them  for  these  labours,  and  the  ne- 
cessity  of  yielding  to  the  repeated  instances  of  many  deputies, 
who  wished  it  to  be  immediately  presented,  do  not  allow  their 
entering  minutely  upon  it.  They  will,  therefore,  reserve  for 
the  moment  of  its  discussion  severa!  explanations,  which  may 
serve  to  illustrate  some  points  of  it,  confíning  themselves  at 
present  to  remark  generally,  that  in  this  plan  the  fatal  mania 
(which  has  so  much  prevailed)  of  adopting  theoretical  systems, 
only  because  they  seem  to  present  political  perfection  at  its 
lieight,  and  which  only  serve  to  augment  philosophical  princi- 
pies and  abstract  maxims,  without  any  advantage  accruing  to 
mankind,  has  by  no  means  been  followed  by  them.  On  the 
contrary,  the  committee  has  endeavoured  to  establish  those 
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principies  only  which  liare  a  direct  application,  and  from 
which  some  real  good  roay  resulta  or  some  interesting  conse- 
quence  maybe  drawn,  avolding  as  dangerous  all  that  is  mere- 
\y  speculative.  Polítical  sciencc  is  the  result  of  many  centu- 
ries  of  experience  and  observations.  It  filis  one  with  wonder, 
how,  after  so  many  thoosand  years  in  which  the  human  race 
has  been  multipiying  itself,  perfecting  thíe  arts  and  sciences, 
or  creating  ixew  ones,  giving  existence  to  powerful  empires  or 
colossal  nations^  which  have  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the 
globe,  they  should  be  so  young  and  ignorant  in  that  science 
which  concems  most  their  felicity,  and  in  which  they  were  in 
some  measure  forced  to  study  and  medítate,  in  order  to  di- 
rect their  affáirs.  But  the  more  we  wonder  at  the  ínfancy  of 
the  representative  system,  and  at  the  long  chain  of  outrages, 
oppressions,  and  evils  of  all  kinds,  which  the  hmnan  race 
must  have  endured  before  wringing  from  nature  this  happy 
secrety  the  more  we  ought  to  be  exact,  that  we  may  not  go 
astray  from  the  path  which  other  wise  nations  have  traced  for 
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Were  we,  howcver,  to  adhere  blindly  to  their  laws,  to  their 
practicesy  to  all  their  usages  and  customs,  we  should  then 
run  as  rauch  danger  as  if  we  were  to  outdo  them.  The  path 
to  the  temple  of  liberty  is  long  and  full  of  precipices*  Many 
sacrifíces,  and  many  years  of  constancy,  are  required  to  go 
through  it.  Thus  it  is  that  we  ought  to  adopt  only  those 
fírst  methods  which  form  the  basis  of  our  system.  It  is  not 
possible  to  brrog  down  with  a  single  blow  the  enormous  mass 
of  our  prejudiceSy  customs,  and  habits.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  undermine  it,  and  to  paralyze  it.  Let  us  resign  the  per- 
fection  of  this  work  to  the  progress  of  knowledge,  to  the  in-  ' 
fluence  of  the  present  age,  to  the  gradual  eíFórts  of  the  legis- 
lative  body,  and  to  the  seeds  of  a  slow  and  happy  metamor- 
phosis,  which  contains  within  itself  the  principies  cstablished 
in  the  plan  of  our  constitution. 

The  manner  of  electíon  in  Colombia  will  be  nearly  the  same 
as  that  adopted  in  the  system  ef  .the  constitution  for  Vene- 
zuela. An  election  rigorously  democratic  does  not  yet  suit 
usy  neither  wtll  it  suit  us  for  many  years  to  come ;  and  we 
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doubt  whether  it  wiU  ever  tuit  us,  so  well  w  Ifaat  which  we 
do  DOW  propose.  It  has  been  thougfat  necessary  to  give  to  the 
Congress  tbe  share,  wliich  in  the  most  perfect  popular  elec- 
tíons  ís  observed.  We  shall  show,  m  íts  proper  place,  the 
ioconveD¡eD€Íes  which  otherwise  presented  thetnselvcs,  aad 
the  advantages  that  may  result  from  this. 

The  committee  does  not  hesitate  in  showiDg  the  import- 
aoce,  or  rather  the  necessíty,  of  divíding  the  legislatiTe  body 
into  two  chambers,  for  every  body  knows  the  solid  reasons» 
foonded  on  loDg  experíence,  which  support  this  wise  measure. 

The  roembers  of  the  senate  are  not  elected  diuing  Ufe»  as 
in  the  constitutíon  of  Venezuela.  The  members  oía  legisia- 
tive  body  ought  never  to  be  so  in  a  popular  system.  Abuses 
would  come  sooner  or  later.  Perpetual  senators,  men  invest* 
ed  with  the  authority  of  judgíng  evea  the  highest  magistrates, 
and  possessÍDg  so  important  a  part,  not  only  in  the  making  of 
the  lawsy  but  also  in  the  nomination  to  the  highett  posts, 
would  gradually  arrógate  prívileges  to  themseWes — ^would  in 
time^look  upon  theroselves  as  formiog  a  distinct  class  from  the 
people — would  make  common  cause  with  the  executiTe  power, 
and,  if  a  fa?ourable  opportunity  were  found,  would  overthrow 
the  constitutíon.  In  a  system  which  is  representative  in  all 
its  parts,  such  as  the  one  which  we  propose,  the  neutral  body 
between  the  people,  who  wish  to  annul  authority,  and  the 
executive  power,  which  is  always  tending  to  augment  it»  is  noi 
the  senate,  but  the  whole  of  the  legislative  body :  it  is  the 
whole  that  possesses  a  supreme  inspection  over  the  highest 
magistrates ;  it  is  the  whole  that  watches  over  the  preserva- 
tion  of  the  empire  and  of  the  constitutíon.  That  which  divides 
the  exercise  of  their  functíons  is  nothing  more  than  this— the 
representatíves  of  the  people  acense,  and  the  senate  judges; 
but  both  charobers  are  equally  inspectors,  both  have  the 
same  ínterest  in  the  preservatíon  of  order.  Would  il  not 
then  be  a  folly  to  make  perpetual  the  whole  legislatÍTe  body? 
From  this  to  the  total  destruction  of  the  system  of  represen- 
tatíon  would  be  only  a  stqp. 

In  our  form  of  govemment  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
•quüibrium  should  origínate  in  a  rígorous  system  of  wv. 
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which  was  thc  case  in  some  ancícnt  ones,  and  which  must, 
by  the  same  act,  be  imperfect,  although  time  roay  have  Con- 
solidated them.  Where  the  executive  power  is  hereditary, 
or  at  least  during  lífe, — ^where  the  person  who  exercises  it  is 
looked  upon  as  inviolable,  and  havíng  no  responsibility, — and 
where  he  is  considered  as  a  being  of  a  different  sphere,  and 
superior  to  the  rest  of  the  nation,  and  not  as  a  member  of  it, 
— one  perceiyes  easily  Ihe  necessity  of  an  intermedíate  body, 
which,  in  the  difficult  circumstances  in  which  the  people  may 
fínd  themselves,  should  make  common  cause  with  them  to 
avoid  their  being  crushed  by  such  immense  power :  but  where 
thc  executive  power  is  .of  short  duralion,  where  it  possesses 
none  of  those  immense  prerogatives,  and  where  it  may  at  any 
time  descend  from  so  high  a  post,  if  abusing  its  power,  we 
cannot  see  the  necessity  or  the  advantages  arising  from  the 
existence  of  a  perpeti^al  body,  which  would  at  last  reduce  to 
Dothingness  either  the  popular  representation  or  the  executive 
power. 

Nothing  would  be  more  absurd  than  the  introduction  of  a 
dictator  into  our  Republic.  Such  an  expedient,  so  fatal  to 
liberty,  is  the  best  proof  of  the  infancy  of  those  nations  which 
have  adopted  it.  It  has  always  ended  by  making  them  slaves. 
The  committee  has  foreseen  those  cases  which  might  serve  as 
a  pretext  for  adopting  such  a  strange  measure ;  and  it  is  to 
the  legislativo  body  alone  that  the  power  of  granting  that 
authority  which  the  safety  of  the  Republic  might  demand,  is 
given ;  always,  however,  restricting  it  to  facts,  to  places,  and 
to  a  determined  period.  Thus  will  the  constitution  exist  at 
all  times ;  in  none  of  the  extremities  of  the  Republic  will 
there  be  an  omnipotent  authority ;  and  never  will  liberty  have 
any  thing  to  fear. 

But  neither  the  separation  of  the  powers,  or  the  frequent 
elections  of  the  supremo  magistrates,  or  the  responsibility  to 
which  all  are  subject,  are  sufiicient  guáranteos  for  liberty.  An 
abject  people,  who  cannot  publish  their  opinions,  and  cali  to 
account  before  the  supremo  tribunal  of  public  censure  the 
functionaríes  of  the  state,  cannot  cali  themselves  free  ^  thc 
unhappy  citizens,  who  for  the  least  cause,  or  through  the  mere 
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caprice  of  tlie  judges,  may  see  themselve»  cast  into  a  dungeoo, 
or  exposed  to  have  tbeir  properties  seized,  can  never  be  tnie 
citizens,  ñor  feel  their  own  dignity ;  ñor  will  they  know  hov 
to  sacrifice  themselves  for  a  liberty,  the  yalue  of  which  is  ud- 
koown  to  them.  Without  individual  liberty  no  pablic  liber^ 
can  exist,  just  as  without  individúala  there  can  be  no  dtiet» 
and  without  these  there  is  no  nation. 

The  inward  conyiction  of  thís  truth  has  directed  the  com* 
mittee  to  draw  up  the  eighth  section  of  the  plan,  where  tbe 
enjoyment  and  proteetion  of  these  prerogatives  of  a  freeman 
are  asserted — prerogatires,  in  the  presenration  of  whidí  yon 
ought  to  build  all  your  hopes  of  seeing  the  representative 
system  Consolidated,  and  the  Colombian  changing  the  man- 
ners  of  a  slave  into  the  noble  ones  of  a  great  and  virtuons 
nation.  « 

There  still  remains  to  be  made  the  división  of  the  deparl- 
ments  of  the  Republic ;  to  créate  the  courts  of  juatice ;  to 
assign  their  attributes ;  to  organize  as  well  as  possible  the 
most  impartial  and  expeditious  niethod  of  administeríng  jus- 
tíce ;  to  appoint  salaries  to  all  the  officers  of  govercment ;  to 
establish  laws  and  pnnishments  for  the  abuses  ef  the  press ; 
and  to  extend  a  law  to  the  naturalization  of  foreigoera^  The 
committee  is  at  presenféngaged  in  these  labours,  which  they 
will  very  soon  have  the  satisfaction  of  presenting  to  yoü. 

The  committee  will  add  one  word  on  the  plan  of  conslitution 
made  by  the  present  Vice-President  of  the  Republic»  Antonio 
Nariño.  It  is  practicable  in  our  days,  and  may  be  ao  for  some 
time  to  come :  but  it  goes  eonsiderably  astray  from  the  prin- 
cipies established  by  the  best  political  writers»  and  confirmed 
by  the  long  practice  of  the  most  civilized  nations :  it  ia  a  mere 
speculation,  not  yet  supported  by  any  favourable  experíence; 
and  this  alone,  omitting  other  reasons,  would  suffice  to  ex- 
clude  it  from  a  preiérence.  We  have  ñothing  Daá>re  to  add 
here,  than  to  repeat  the  very  wor ds  of  the  aut|ior  of  the 
plan  made  use  of,  in  the  discourse  wlth  which  it  ia  preceded. 
*<  Whati  says  he,  does  a  sound  reason  díctate  to  us  to  do? 
Is  it  not  to  do  that  which  is  most  agreeable  to  the  present 
times,  without  shutting  the  door  to  futuro  generationa»  that 
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they  may,  acconling  to  circumstances,  do  that  which  vrill  luít 
them  best  ?  Why  then  should  we,  from  thís  moment,  anticí- 
pate it,  and  do  it  all  ?  Why  should  we  shut  upon  them  the 
door,  to  expose  them  to  a  convulsión,  or  to  prcvent  them  from 
doing  that  whích  they  would  think  most  proper  ?"  It  seems  as 
if  he  was  impugning  his  own  labour  when  he  wrote  this  clause. 
However,  should  you  think  it  expedieot  to  go  into  a  stríct 
analysis  of  the  defects  and  irregularíties  of  that  plan,  the  com- 
mittee  is  ready  to  perform  it,  although  till  this  moment  a 
small  part  of  it  only  has  yet  been  presented. 

As  for  the  plan  now  presented  by  the  committee,  they  hope 
that  its  first  principies  at  least  will  obtain  your  approbation, 
if  it  were  only  to  economizo  the  time  which  would  be  spent  in 
attempting  to  make  a  better  one.  If  they  obtain  this,  they 
will  think  their  labours  sufficiently  compensated.  For  the 
remainder,  they  will  al ways  see, .  with  satisfaction,  those  im- 
provements  which  may  be  suggested  by  the  wisdom  of  the 
Congress — ^thus  rendering  it  a  work  calculated  to  constitute  the 
happiness  of  Colombia,  and  deserving  of  the  admiration  of  the 
wisest  nations. 

City  of  Rosario,  July  S.  1821.  José  Manuel  Restrepo, 
Luis  Ignacio  Mendoza,  Vicente  Azuero,  Diego  Femando 
GomeZ|  José  Cornelio  Valencia. 

At  length  the  constitution,  which  was  to  secure 
the  líberty  and  prosperity  of  Colombia,  was  pub- 
lished.  It  does  credit  to  the  projectors  of  it :  a 
spirit  of  republicanism  pervades  the  whole ;  and 
a  laudable  fear,  which  it  would  be  well  to  cultí- 
vate, lest  the  executive  power  should  engross  the 
supreme  authority,  appears  to  have  actuated  the 
minds  of  the  majority.  Objections  to  many  of  the 
articles  may  be  raised,  and  no  doubt,  frequently 
with  justice.  Many  of  the  laws  adapted  to  their 
present  situation,  would  be  unsuitable  to  a  more 
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improved  state  of  the  country.  Of  this  they 
themselves  seem  to  have  been  aware  ;  and,  pro- 
fiting  by  the  errors  committed  by  other  lawgivers, 
who  absurdly  contemplated  the  eternal  excellence 
of  their  laws,  the  Congress  have  inserted  the 
191st  article,  in  which  it  is  ordained,  that  aíler 
the  practice  of  a  certain  number  of  years  have 
pointed  out  its  advantages  and  defects»  a  grand 
convention  of  Colombia  shall  be  convened  by  the 
Congress^  authorized  to  examine  and  amend  it  in 
all  respects. 

As  the  establishment  of  this  constitution  was 
the  solé  aim  and  object  of  the  war  between  the 
colonies  and  the  mother-country,  and  consequent- 
ly  forms  a  most  important  feature  in  its  history, 
we  have  inserted  it  here  at  full  length.  Our 
readers  may  thus  judge  for  themselves  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  it  holds  out  to  the  oppressed  and 
persecuted  inhabitants  of  the  Oíd  World,  backed 
by  that  beauty  of  climate  and  fertility  of  soil  so 
peculiarly  the  attributes  of  the  New, 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF 


THE  REPUBLIC  OF  COLOMBIA. 


THE  GENERAL  CONGRESS  TO  THE  INHABITANTS  OF 

COLOMBIA. 

CoLOMBiANs ! — ^The  most  ardent  desire  of  all 
and  each  of  your  Representatíves  has  been,  to 
perform  faithfuUy  the  high  dutíes  which  you  have 
assigned  to  them;  and  they  believe  that  they 
have  fulíilled  those  sacred  functions  in  presenting 
to  you  the  Constitution,  which  has  been  sanction- 
ed  by  the  general  voice.  In  it  you  wíU  find, 
that,  on  the  basis  of  the  unión  of  a  people  for- 
merly  constituting  different  states,  has  been  rais- 
ed  the  finn  and  solid  edifice  of  a  nation  whose 
goverament  is  popular  representation,  of  which 
the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers, 
accurately  divided,  have  their  duties  marked  out 
and  defined,  yet  forming  a  whole  of  so  combined 
and  harmonious  a  kind,  that  by  it  are  protected 
security,  liberty,  property,  and  equality  of  law, 

The  legislative  power,  divided  into  two  cham- 
bers,  gives  you  fuU  share  in  the  formation  of  your 
laws,  and  the  best  ríght  to  hope  that  they  will 
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ever  be  just  and  equitable :  you  will  not  be  bound 
but  by  those  to  which  you  have  consented  through 
the  médium  of  your  representatives,  ñor  will  you 
be  subject  to  any  other  taxes  than  those  which 
they  have  proposed  and  approved :  no  burdens 
can  be  imposed  on  any  one  which  shall  not  be 
common  to  all ;  and  these  shall  not  be  imposed  to 
satisfy  the  passions  of  individuáis,  but  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  Republic, 

The  Executive  Power,  combined  in  one  person, 
to  whom  it  belongs  to  watch  over  the  internal  tran- 
quillity  and  external  security  of  the  Republic,  pos- 
sesses  all  the  faculties  necessary  for  the  discharge 
of  its  high  duty.  You  will  find  that,  in  the  splen- 
dour  of  its  authority,  it  may  cohfer  benefits,  but 
can  cause  no  injury :  its  sword  will  be  unsheath- 
ed  only  against  the  enemies  of  the  Government, 
without  the  possibility  of  oíFending  the  peaceful 
Colombian :  it  resembles  a  sun  whose  beneficent 
warmth,  diíFused  throughout  the  territoiy  of  the 
Republic,  contributes  to  develop  the  precious 
seeds  of  our  happiness  and  prosperity.  Public 
education,  agriculture,  commerce,  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  all  the  branches  of  national  indus- 
try,  are  under  the  order  of  its  wise  administration, 
and  subject  to  its  benign  influence. 

The  Judicial  Power,  where  the  attempts  of 
intrigue  lose  all  their  ferce,  and  ríches  their  as- 
cendency, — ^before  which  no  one  can  appear  with 
a  serene  countenance,  unless  he  be  clothed  in 
the  simple  garb  of  justice,  is  destined  impartíally 
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to  remove  your  strifes,  to  restrain  the  evil-doer, 
and  to  cherish  innocence :  at  its  respected  seat  all 
will  render  homage  to  the  law ;  and  you  will  there 
behold  the  passions  subdued,   the  trammels  of 
artífice  cut  asunder,  and  the  truth  laid  open. 

Such  is  the  plan  on  which  has  been  raised  the 
Constitution  of  Colombia.  Your  Representatives 
have  placed  an  unbounded  confidence  only  in 
the  laws ;  for  it  is  they  which  must  secure  equity 
between  all  and  each,  and  which  are  at  once  the 
support  of  the  dignity  of  the  Colombian,  the 
source  of  liberty»  and  the  soul  and  council  of  the 
Republic. 

The  General  Council,  in  its  deliberations,  has 
had  no  other  views  than  the  common  good,  and 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  nation.  The  princi- 
pal agents  of  the  Government  depend  on  your 
elections:  consider,  medítate  well,  that  on  the 
right  conduct  of  these  depends  your  happiness, 
— that  intrigue  and  faction  should  never  direct 
your  judgment ;  whilst  knowledge,  virtue,  and 
valour,  prudently  chosen  and  elevated  by  you, 
are  the  firm  columns  which  perpetúate  the  dura- 
tion  of  the  edifice. 

At  the  city  of  Rosario  de  Cúcuta,  30th  of 
August  1821 — the  llth  year  of  independence. 

(Signed) 
Dr  Miguel  Peña,  President  of  the  Congress. 
Rafael,  Obispo  de  Merída  de  Maracaibo,  Vice-President 
The  Deputy  Secretary,  Francisco  Soto. 
The  Deputy  Secretary,  Miguel  Santa  Maria. 
The  Deputy  Secretary,  Antonio  Josc  Caro. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF 

THE  REPUBLIC  OF  COLOMBIA. 

In  the  ñame  of  God,  the  Creator  and  Legislator 

of  the  Universe, 

We,  the  Representatives  of  the  People  of  Co- 
lombia, assembled  in  General  Congress,  complj- 
ing  with  the  desires  of  our  constituents,  in  order 
to  fix  the  fundamental  laws  of  their  unión,  and  to 
establish  a  form  of  government  which  shall  ensure 
to  them  the  blessings  of  liberty,  security,  proper- 
ty,  and  equality,  in  8o  far  as  is  possible  in  a  na- 
tion  which  begins  its  political  career,  and  which 
meanwhile  struggles  for  its  independence,  ordain 
and  agree  as  foUows : — 

TITLE  FIRST. 

OF  THE  COLOMBIAN  NATION,  AND  THE  COLOMBIANS. 

Section  L — Ofthe  Cdombian  Naiion. 

Article  1.  The  Colombian  nation  is  for  eyer  and  irrevoca- 
bly  free  and  independent  ofthe  Spanish  monarchj,  and  of  aU 
other  foreígn  power  and  dominión  whatsoever ;  and  it  is  not, 
ñor  shall  ever  be,  the  patrimony  of  any  family  or  person. 

Article  2.  The  sovereignty  resides  essentially  in  the  nation. 
The  magistrates  and  officers  of  government,  with  whatever 
kind  of  authority  invested,  are  its  agents  and  commissioners, 
and  are  responsible  to  it  for  their  public  conduct. 

Article  3.  It  is  the  nation's  duty  to  protect,  by  wise  and 
equitable  laws,  the  liberty,  security,  property,  and  equality  of 
erery  Colombian. 
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Section  II. — Ofthe  Cchmhians, 

Article  4.  Who  are  Colombianí  ? 

1.  AU  men  free-bom  íd  the  terrítory  of  Colombia,  and  their 
chiidren. 

2.  Those  living  in  Colombia  at  the  time  of  its  political 
transformation,  provided  they  remain  faithful  to  the  indepen- 
dent  cause. 

S.  Those,  not  born  in  Colombiai  who  may  obtain  letters  of 
naturalization. 

Article  5.  The  duties  of  the  Colombiaos  are,— to  submit  to 
the  constítution  and  the  laws,  to  respect  and  obey  the  autho- 
rities  which  are  its  organ%  to  contribute  to  the  public  ex- 
penses, and  to  be  ready  at  all  times  to  serve  and  defend  their 
country,  offeríng  the  sacrifico  of  both  property  and  life  for  it, 
if  necessary. 

TITLE  8EC0ND. 

OF   THE   TSmaiTOET  AMD   GOTXRMMBMT  OF  COLOMBIA. 

Section  I. — Of  the  CoUmbian  Terntory. 

Article  6.  The  terrítory  of  Colombia  is  that  which  compre- 
hends  the  ancient  Viceroyalty  of  New  Grenada,  and  Captain- 
Generalship  of  Venezuela. 

Article  ?•  The  inhabitants  of  the  aforesaid  terrítory,  who 
are  stiil  under  the  Spanish  yoke,  at  whatever  time  they  may 
free  themselves,  shall  form  part  of  this  Republic,  with  ríghts 
and  representation  equal  to  the  other  parts  which  com- 
pose it. 

Article  8.  The  terrítory  of  the  Republic  shall  be  divided 
into  departments ;  the  departments  into  provinces ;  the  pro- 
vinces  into  cantons ;  and  the  cantons  into  parishes. 

Sectiok  II. — OJ  the  Cohmbian  Govemmeat. 

Article  9.  The  Government  of  Colombia  is  popular  repre- 
sentation. 
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Article  10.  The  peoplc  shall  not  exercise  of  themselves 
any  other  attríbute  of  governinent  than  that  of  thc  prímary 
electioDS ;  ñor  shall  they  deposit  the  exercise  of  it  in  tbe 
hands  of  one  only.  The  administration  of  the  supreroe 
power  shall  be  divíded  into  Legislative,  Exccutíye,  and  Ju- 
dicial. 

Article  11.  The  power  of  making  laws  belongs  to  the  Con- 
gress ;  that  of  causing  them  to  be  executed,  to  the  President 
of  the  Republic ;  and  that  of  applying  them  in  ciyil  and 
crimiDal  cases,  to  the  Tríbunals  and  the  Judges. 


TITLE  THIRD. 

OF   THE   PAROCHIAL    AVD   ELECTORAL   ASSEMBLIE8. 

Section  i. — Of  the  Parochial  Assemblies^   and  the  Scrutinif 

qfthese  Elections. 

Article  12.  Each  parísh,  whatever  may  be  its  population, 
shall  hold  a  parochial  assembly,  the  last  Sunday  in  July  of 
every  fourth  year. 

Article  13.  The  parochial  assembly  shall  be  composed  of 
the  parochial  electors  who  are  not  suspended,  inhabitíng 
each  parisb,  and  shall  be  presided  over  by  the  judge  or 
judges  thereof,  with  the  assistance  of  four  witnesses  of  good 
credit,  in  whom  concur  the  qualifícations  of  tbe  parochial 
elector. 

Article  14.  The  judges^  without  waiting  for  any  orders, 
ought  indispensably  to  convoke  it,  at  the  aforesaid  periods, 
for  the  day  marked  in  the  constitution. 

Article  15.  For  qualifícation  of  parochial  elector  it  re- 
quires, 

1.  To  be  a  Colombian. 

2.  To  be  married,  or  above  21  years  of  age. 

3.  To  be  able  to  read  and  write ;  but  this  condition  will 
not  have  effect  till  the  year  1840. 

4.  To  possess  landed  property  to  the  clear  amoant  of  100 
dollars.    Thc  exercise  of  some  trade,  profession^  commcrce, 
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01^  useñil  induBtry  will  supply  th»  defect,  having  a  house  or 
open  workshop,  independent  of  another,  in  the  claas  of  jour- 
nejHoaan  or  servanL 

Artícle  16.  The  ríght  of  parochial  elector  is  lost-^ 

1.  By  accepting  an  employ  under  another  goyemment, 
Mrithout  leave  of  the  Congress,  holding  the  same  with  a  salary, 
or  exercising  any  other  office  in  that  of  Colombia. 

2.  By  any  sentence  which  imposes  any  paínful  and  degrad- 
ing  punishment,  provided  re-qualification  be  not  obtained. 

3.  Fot  having  sold  his  vote,  or  bought  another's,  for  him- 
self  or  for  a  third  person,  be  it  in  the  principal  assemblies,  in 
tlie  electora],  or  in  any  other. 

Article  17.  The  exercise  of  the  parochial  franchise  is  sus- 
pended— 

1.  In  madmen  and  fools. 

2.  In  bankrupt  debtors,  and  in  persons,  not  being  regular 
inhabitants,  who  are  declared  as  such. 

3.  To  those  who  have  any  criminal  suit  against  them,  until 
tfaey  be  declared  absoWed,  or  condemned  to  any  punishment 
not  painful  or  degrading. 

4*.  In  debtors  to  the  public  treasury,  after  the  expiration  of 
the  term  of  payment. 

Article  18.  The  object  of  the  parochial  assemblies,  is  the 
vote  for  the  elector  or  electors  of  the  cantón. 

Article  19.  The  province  to  which  one  representativo  be- 
4ong8,  will  ñame  ten  electors,  distributing  their  noroinatiotí 
among  the  cantóos  it  contains  in  proportion  to  the  population 
of  each. 

Article  20.  The  province  which  nominates  two  or  more  re- 
presentatives,  will  have  as  many  electors  as  belong  to  the  can- 
tons  which  compose  it ;  each  cantón  choosing  one  elector  for 
every  4000  souls,  and  one  more  for  a  residuo  of  300.  Every 
cantón,  although  it  may  not  amount  to  this  number,  will  al*- 
ways  have  an  elector. 

Article  21.  To  be  an  elector,  it  is  required— 

1.  To  be  a  parochial  elector  not  suspended. 

2.  To  be  able  to  read  and  wríte. 
VOL.  !!•  K  k 
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3.  To  be  obove  25  ycars  of  age,  and  an  inhabitMt  oí  üie 
parislies  oí  tlie  cantón  wlierc  ibe  election  takes  place. 

1*.  To  possess  landed  properiy  amountíi^  to  tl)c  full  valué 
of  500  dollars,  or  to  hold  an  employ  of  SOU  doUars  of  annual 
saiary,  or  to  be  an  annuitant  of  property  producing  yearly 
an  annuitj  of  300  dollars,  or  to  profess  some  science,  or  to 
possess  a  scientifíc  degree. 

Articlc  22.  Eacb  parochial  elector  sball  vote  for  tbc  elec- 
tor or  electora  of  the  cantón,  namíng  publicly  Uie  same  nuro- 
ber  of  other  citizens,  inhabitants  oí  the  same  cantón,  which 
shall  be  inscribed  ín  bis  presence,  ¡n  a  register  kcpt  for  that 
solc  purposc. 

Article  23.  The  doubts  or  controversícs  which  may  arisc 
on  the  qualifícations  and  forms  of  the  parochial  votes,  and  tl>c 
complaints  which  may  be  made  on  subornation  of  bríbcry, 
shall  be  decided  by  judgcs,  and  accoropanying  witnesses,  and 
their  dctermination  shall  thcn  be  carried  into  effect ;  but  with 
the  power  of  appeal  to  tlic  council  of  the  cantón. 

Article  24.  The  elections  shall  be  publíc ;  and  no  ene  migr 
presen t  himself  thcre  nrmed. 

Article  25.  TI>c  elections  shall  be  open  for  the  term  of  eight 
days,  which  beíng  concluded,  the  assembly  is  dissolved;  and 
any  further  act  by  it,  against  the  constitution  and  iaw,  not 
only  is  nuil,  but  a  cHme  against  the  public  peace. 

Article  26.  The  election  concluded,  the  judge  or  judgcs 
^\\o  may  havc  presided  at  the  assembly,  shall  remít  lo  the 
council  the  register  of  the  votes  in  bis  parish,  folded  up  anü 
sealcd. 

Article  27.  As  soon  as  the  packcts  of  the  parochial  asscm- 
blies  are  received,  the  council  of  the  cantón,  presided  over 
by  one  of  the  customary  judgcs,  and  in  default  of  onc  of 
them,  by  onc  of  the  Magistrates,  shall  assemble  in  public 
session.  In  their  presence  the  packets  of  the  parochial 
assemblics  shall  be  opencd,  and  they  shall  roake  lísts  of  and 
compare  all  the  votes,  inscribing  them  in  a  register. 

Article  28.  The  citizens  who  have  the  greatcst  number 
of  votes,  shall  be  declared  constitutionally  chosen  clectors. 
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When  any  doubt  aríses  from  the  equality  of  votes,  it  sliall  be 
decided  by  lot. 

Artícle  29.  The  council  of  the  cantón  «hall  remit  to  the 
couDcil  of  the  capital  of  tlie  province  the  result  of  the  election 
it  has  verifíed,  and  shall  also  give  immediate  notice  to  those 
nominated,  that  they  may  assemble  in  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince on  the  day  fíxed  by  the  constítutíon. 

Section  II. — Ofthe  Electoral  or  Provincial  Assemblies. 

Article  30.  The  electoral  assembly  is  composed  of  the 
electors  named  by  the  cantons. 

Article  31.  On  the  Ist  day  of  October  of  every  fourth  year, 
the  electoral  assembly  shall  meet  in  the  capital  province,  and 
shall  proceed  to  make  all  the  elections  that  belong  to  it,  two- 
thirds  at  least  of  the  electors  being  present.  The  council  of 
the  capital  shall  preside  at  ibis  assembly,  while  they  elect 
from  among  its  members  as  a  president,  him  who  obtains  the 
greatest  number  of  votes. 

Article  32.  The  2éth  and  25th  articles  are  common  to  the 
electoral  assemblies. 

Article  33.  The  office  of  elector  shall  continué  for  four  years ; 
the  vacancias  «hall  be  fíUed  by  those  who  follow  next  in  num- 
ber of  votes. 

Article  34*.  The  functions  of  electoral  assemblies  to  vote — 

1.  Fpr  the  President  ofthe  Republic. 

2.  For  the  Vice-President  of  the  same. 

3.  For  the  Senators  of  the  department. 

4.  For  the  Representativo  or  Representativos '  deputed 
from  the  province. 

Article  35.  The  votes  of  these  four  classes  of  election  shall 
be  written  in  four  difierent  registers,  and  the  same  electoral 
assembly  shall  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  last. 

Article  36.  A  representativo  of  a  province  is  reqmred  to 
have  obtained  an  absoluto  majority,  that  h  to  say,  a  majority 
of  one  or  more  votes  above  the  half  of  the  electors  who  may 
have  participated  in  this  election. 
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Articlc  37.  The  rcprescntativcs  shall  be  nomínatéd  one  by 
one,  in  a  pcrmanent  sittíng  ;  and  thosc  who  Imve  obtained  Üie 
forcsaid  majority  shall  be  declarcd  elected.  If  no  one  have 
such  majority,  the  two  havíng  the  grcatest  number  shall  enter 
into  a  second  scrutiny,  and  he  who  has  the  plurality  shall 
be  represcntative.     Cases  of  equality  shall  be  decided  by  lot. 

Article  38.  The  electíon  for  a  represen ta^i ve  or  represen- 
tatíves  being  thus  corapleted,  the  prcsident  of  the  electoral 
assembly  shall  make  it  known  to  tbose  elected,  witliout  any 
delay  whatsoever,  that  they  may  assist  at  the  next  assembly  i 
and  the  registers,  folded  and  scaled,  shall  be  remitted  to  the 
chamber  of  rcpresentatives. 

Article  39.  With  equal  formality,  and  without  scrutiny, 
shall  be  remitted  to  the  council  of  the  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment,  the  registers  of  the  votes  for  the  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  Republic,  and  for  the  Senators,  in  order  that 
as  soon  as  the  packets  of  ali  the  provincial  assemblies  are 
feceived,  it  may  direct  them  to  the  Chamber  of  the  Senate, 
for  the  purposes  stated  in  Section  5*  TiUe  iv. 

TITLE  FOURTM. 

OF  THE  LEOISLATIVE  POWEK.  • 

Section  I. — Ofthe  Divüioriy  Limits,  and  Fundiom 

qfthis  Power, 

Article  40.  The  Congress  of  Colombia  shall  be  divided 
into  two  chambers,  tliat  of  the  Senate,  and  that  of  the  Repre- 
selitatives. 

Article  41.  In  either  of  these,  laws  may  have  their  orlgin ; 
and  each  respectively  may  propose  to  the  other  amendmentSi 
adterations,  or  additions,  in  order  that  it  may  examine  thera, 
or  refusc  its  consent  to  the  proposed  law,  by  an  absolute 
xiegative. 

Article  42.  Laws  respecting  contríbutions  or  iraposts  are 
excepted :  they  can  only  origínate  in  the  chamber  o£  repre- 
scntatives  ;  but  the  customafy  right  of  adding  to,  alteñng,  or 
refusing  them,  remaíns  with  the  senate. 
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Articlc  43.  The  projets  or  propositíons  of  laws  which  may 
be  accepted,  according  to  the  rules  of  debate,  shall  undergo 
tliree  discussions,  in  distinct  síttings,  with  the  ÍDterval  of  a 
day  at  the  least  between  them,  without  which  they  cahnot  be 
determined  on. 

Article  44.  In  case  the  propositíon  should  be  urgent,  the 
last  formalíty  xnay  be  dispensed  with,  a  dlscussion  and  dcclara- 
tion  of  such  urgency  preceding  it  in  the  same  chamber  whcre 
it  origiaates.  This  declaratioo,  and  the  reasons  for  it,  shall 
pass  to  the  other  chamber  conjointly  with  the  projet  of  law, 
that  it  may  be  examined.  Should  that  chamber  not  think  the 
urgency  called  for,  the  projet  shall  return  to  be  tried  with 
the  legal  formalities. 

Article  45.  No  projet,  or  propositíon  of  law,  rejected  in 
one  chamber,  can  be  presented  again,  until  the  sitting  of 
the  following  year ;  but  this  shall  not  prevent  any  of  its  artí- 
cles  composing  part  of  other  propositions  whio!i  have  nof 
been  rejected. 

Article  46.  No  projet,  or  proposition  of  law,  constil^r 
tionally  accepted,  discusscd,  and  determined  on  by  the  two 
chambers,  can  be  cpnsidered  the  law  of  the  Republic,  until  it 
has  been  signed  by  the  executive  power.  Should  they  not 
think  proper  so  to  do,  the  projet  shall  be  returned  to 
the  chamber  in  which  it  originated,  with  the  amendments 
accompanying  it,  whether  it  be  from  defect  of  form  or  of  sub^ 
stance,  before  the  expiration  of  ten  days  from  its  receipt. 

Article  47.  The  amendments  presented  by  the  executive 
power  shall  be  written  in  the  journal  of  the  sittings  of  the 
chamber  whence  the  law  emanated.  Should  they  not  be 
satisfactory,  the  law  may  again  be  discussed,  and  being  a 
second  time  approved  of  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present,  it  may  pass  with  its  amendment  to  the  other 
chamber.     The  projet  will  then  become  a  law. 

Article  48.  Should  the  ten  days  ñxed  in  Article  46.  be 
passed,  and  the  projet  not  be  returned  with  the  objec- 
tions,  it  shall  have  the  cíFect  of  a  law,  and  shall  be  declared 
as  such,   unless  during   this  time  the  Congress  shall  havg 
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adjourned  or  been  prorogued,  in  which  case  the  objections 
must  be  presented  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  session. 

Article  49.  The  sanctíon  of  the  executive  ponrer  b  also 
necessary  to  enforce  the  other  resolutions,  decrees,  statutes, 
and  legislatíve  acts  of  tbe  chambers»  excepting  those  of  the 
suspensión  and  summoning  of  ¡ts  sittings,  the  decrees  by 
which  thej  give  commissions  in  matters  of  their  own  snper- 
intendence  in  the  elections  which  belong  to  them,  in  tíie  de- 
cisions  as  to  the  qualifications  of  their  members,  the  orden  to 
fill  up  vacancies  in  the  chambers»  the  rules  of  their  debates 
and  externa!  econoiny,  the  punishment  of  their  members,  and 
those  who  fail  in  respect  to  them,  and  all  other  acts  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  two  chambers  maj  not  be  neceasaiy. 

Article  50.  Propositions  which  have  passed  as  urgent 
through  the  two  chambers,  shall  be  sanctioned,  or  retumed 
bj  the  executive  power,  within  two  days,  without  reference  to 
their  urgency. 

Article  51.  In  passing  the  deliberations  of  one  chamber  to 
itHt  other,  and  to  the  executive  power,  the  days  on  which  the 
lubject  was  discussed,  the  date  of  the  respective  resdutions, 
that  of  the  urgency,  should  there  be  any,  and  the  exposition 
of  the  reasons  and  grounds  which  have  been  the  cause  of  it, 
shall  be  expressed.  When  any  of  these  requisite  fbnns  are 
omitted,  the  act  shall  be  retumed,  within  two  days,  to  the 
chamber  in  which  the  omission  has  occurred,  or  to  Úm  cham- 
ber whence  it  originated,  should  the  omission  have  occurred 
in  both. 

Article  52.  Whenever  a  law  has  to  go  to  the  executive 
power  for  its  sanction,  it  shall  be  drawn  up  in  duplícate»  and 
shall  be  read  to  both  the  chambers.  The  two  origináis  shall 
be  signed  by  their  respective  presidents  and  secretaries,  and 
shall  be  immediately  presented  by  a  deputation  to  the  Presi? 
dent  of  the  Republic. 

Article  53.  The  law  being  sanctioned  or  objected  to  by 
the  President  of  the  Republic,  with  reference  to  the  Article  46. 
one  of  the  origináis,  with  its  decrce,  shall  be  retumed  to  the 
%yro  chambers  by  the  secretary  of  the  respective  dispatchi  to 
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register  dieai.    This  original  sball  be  fureserved  in  the  archives 
of  thc  chamber  where  the  law  oríginated. 

Article  54.  For  the  publicalion  of  ihe  law,  thib  iWin  shall 
always  be  used  : — *'  The  Senate  and  Chamber  ol*  Kepresenta-' 
uves  of  tlie  Republíc  of  Colooibía,  aasombled  in  Congccesi 
&c.  decree." 

Section  li^-^Ofthe  Especial  AHríbute*  ofthe  Congress. 

Article  55.  The  attributes  excluaívely  belonghig  to  tlie 
Congress  are, — 

1.  To  fíx  evcry  year  the  pubh'c  expeosesi  with  a  view  to 
those  which  are  presupposed,  and  which  the  cxecutive  power 
shall  prcscnt  to  it. 

2.  To  decree  what  is  necdful  for  Ihe  administration,  preser- 
vation,  and  alienation  of  the  national  property. 

3.  To  establish  all  kinds  of  iroposts,  duties,  or  contríbutioiu, 
to  watch  over  its  collectíon,  and  to  give  account  of  it  to  the 
cxecutive  power  and  the  other  officers  of  the  Repubfic. 

4.  To  contract  debts  upon  tlie  crcdit  of  Colombia* 

5.  To  establish  a  national  bank. 

6.  To  determine  and  regúlate  the  valué,  wcight,  cast,  and 
ñame  of  the  coin. 

7.  To  ñx  and  regúlate  weights  and  measures. 

B.  To  créate  the  courts  of  justice,  and  the  inferior  tribunals 
of  the  Republic. 

9.  To  decree  the  creation  or  suppression  of  public  places ; 
to  determine,  to  diminish,  or  to  augment  their  salaries. 

10.  To  establish  rules  of  naturalization. 

11.  To  grant  personal  rewards  and  recompenses  to  those 
who  have  done  grcat  service  to  Colombia. 

12.  To  decree  public  honours  to  thc  memory  of  great  men. 

13.  To  decree  the  inlistment  and  organization  of  tlie 
armics.  To  determine  their  forcé  in  peace,  and  to  íix  thc 
time  thcy  ought  to  continué. 

14.  To  decree  thc  construction  and  cquipmcnt  of  the 
marine ;  to  augment  or  diminisli  it. 
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15.  To  form  regulations  by  which  to  govem  Uie  land  and 
sea  forcea. 

16.  To  declare  war  w¡th  a  view  to  the  data  which  the  exe- 
cutive  power  presents  to  it. 

17.  To  require  of  the  executive  power  that  it  negociate 
for  peace. 

18.  To  give  its  consent  and  approbation  to  the  treaties  of 
peace,  of  alllance,  of  fríendship,  of  commerce^  of  neutrality» 
and  all  other  treaties  of  the  executive  power. 

19.  To  promote  by  lawt  public  education,  and  the  progrese 
of  the  Sciences,  arts,  and  useful  establishments,  and  to  grant 
fbr  a  limited  time  exclusive  rights,  in  order  to  stimolate  and 
encourage  them. 

20.  To  grant  general  pardon  when  some  great  motive  of 
public  convenience  deraands  it. 

21.  To  choose  the  city  which  must  serve  for  the  seat  of 
government,  and  to  change  it  when  judged  necessary. 

22.  To  fix  the  limits  of  the  departments,  provinces,  and 
other  divisions  of  the  territory  of  Colombia»  as  may  be  most 
oonvenient  for  its  better  administration. 

23.  To  permit  or  refuse  the  passage  of  troops  of  another 
nation  through  the  territory  of  Colombia. 

24.  To  permit  or  refuse  the  station  of  the  squadrons  of 
another  state  in  the  ports  of  Colombia  for  more  than  a  month. 

25.  To  grant  to  the  executive  power,  during  the  pcesent 
war  of  independence,  those  extraordinary  powers  which  they 
may  judge  indispensable  in  those  parts  which  are  actually  the 
theatre  of  military  operations,  and  in  those  recently  liberated 
from  the  enemy ;  but  diminishing  them  as  much  as  possible, 
and  fíxing  that  time  only  which  shall  be  thought  of  impera- 
tive  necessity. 

26.  To  decree  all  other  laws  and  ordihances,  of  whatever 
nature  they  may  be,  and  to  alter,  amend,  and  annul  those 
established.  The  executive  power  can  only  present  a  mes-» 
sage,  which  it  may  take  into  consideration,  but  never  in  the 
form  of  law. 
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Section  lll.^^Of  the  Economic  Functions  andihe  Prerogaliv€f 
common  io  ihe  Txioo*  Chambers  andto  iheir  Memhers. 

Article  S6.  Each  chamber  has  the  right  of  establishing  ihe 
regulations  which  should  be  observed  in  its  sittings,  debates» 
and  deliberations.  Conforming  to  these,  they  may  punísh  any 
of  its  members  infringing  them,  or  in  whatever  manner  they 
may  be  culpable,  with  the  punishments  established ;  even  to 
expelling  and  declaring  them  unworthy  of  obtaining  any  other 
office  of  confídence  or  power  in  the  Republic,  when  such  is 
decided  by  the  unanimous  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present. 

Article  57.  Neither  chamber  can  open  its  sessions  without 
the  concurrence  of  an  absolute  plurality  of  its  members ;  but, 
in  every  case,  the  existing  number»  whatever  it  may  be,  shall' 
unite  and  compel  the  concurrence  of  those  absent,  in  the  man- 
ner, and  subject  to  the  punishments  which  the  same  chambers 
are  Hable  to. 

Article  58.  The  sittings  of  each  year  once  open,  the  con- 
currence of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  shall  suffice  for 
their  continuance,  provided  those  two-thirds  be  never  less 
than  the  two-thirds  of  the  absolute  plurality. 

Article  59.  The  chambers,  in  the  house  of  their  sittings» 
shall  enjoy  the  exclusive  right  of  its  regulation,  and,  out  of  it, 
all  which  conduces  to  the  free  exercise  of  their  functions.  In 
the  exercise  of  this  right,  they  may  punish  or  cause  to  be 
punished,  with  the  punishments  they  shall  have  prescribed» 
all  those  who  fail  in  respectful  duty,  or  who  conspire  against 
the  body,  or  privileges  of  its  members ;  or  whoever,  in  any 
other  way,  disobey  or  embarrass  tlieir  orders  and  delibera- 
tions. 

Article  60.  The  sittings  of  both  chambers  shall  be  public» 
but  may  be  made  secret  when  they  think  it  necessary. 

Article  61.  The  proceedings  of  each  chamber  shall  appear 
in  a  daily  register,  in  which  its  debates  and  resolutions  shall 
be  written,  which  shall  be  published  from  time  to  time,  with 
the  exccption  of  those  things  which  ought  to  be  reserved,  ac- 
cording  to  the  opinión  which  each  may  form;  and  always^ 
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when  the  fíílh  part  oí  the  isenibers  prescot  dcmand  it,  the 
votes  of  its  members  shall  be  cxpress^d  wva  voce^  upon  every 
motion  or  dellberation. 

Article  62.  Each  chamber  shall  elect,  from  amoiig  iu 
members,  a  President  and  Yice-Presidenl,  whose  fancttons 
shall  be  annual»  from  ooe  ordinarj  session  ío  tfae  oUier,  and 
shall  Domínate  a  secretary.  It  sludl  aUo  nomínate  the  officers 
it  may  judge  neoessary  for  the  performance  of  its  daties; 
assigning,  to  those  emplojed,  adequate  salaries. 

Article  63.  The  Communications  betwéen  the  cfaambers  aod 
the  executive  power,  or  between  themselvesy  shall  be  con- 
ducted  by  their  respective  presidents,  or  by  means  of  depota- 
tions. 

Article  64*.  The  senators  and  rcpresentatives  bold  that  cha- 
racter  for  the  nation»  and  not  for  the  department  or  province 
whícli  nomínates  them :  thcy  cannot  reccíve  either  orders  or 
prívate  instructions  from  the  electoral  assemblies,  whsdi  om 
only  prescnt  petítions. 

Article  65.  The  President  and  Vice- President  of  the  Re- 
public,  the  ministcr  of  the  high  court  of  judicature,  the  secre- 
tarles of  the  cabinety  the  intendants,  the  govemors,  and 
others  publicly  employed,  who  are  prohibíted  by  law,  cannot 
be  either  senators  or  representatives.  The  rest  may  be  either» 
provided  they  suspend  the  personal  exercise  of  their  offices 
during  the  sittíngs.  When  a  scnator  or  represeotative  is 
nominated  for  any  other  public  employ,  it  will  remun  for  bis 
clcctors  to  admít  or  to  reject  him. 

Article  66.  The  members  of  Congress  enjoy  immunity  in 
their  persons  and  property  during  the  sessions,  and  while  go- 
ing  from  or  returning  to  their  houses,  except  in  case  of  trea- 
son,  or  other  grave  crime  against  social  order ;  and  tliey  are 
Dot  responsible  for  speeches  and  sentiments  spoken  in  the 
chamber,  to  any  authority,  or  at  any  time  whatever. 

Article  67*  The  senators  and  representatives  shall  obtain 
from  the  national  treasury  an  indemnifícation,  fíxed  on  by 
law,  computing  the  time  lost  in  coming  from  their  homes  to 
the  place  of  assembly,  and  in  returning  to  them  at  the  cióse 
of  the  sessious. 
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Section  W.'-^Ofthe  Time,  Duraiion,  and  Place  ofthe 

Sitttng  qfthe  Congress. 

Artide  68.  The  Congress  shall  assemble  precísely  each 
year,  verifying  the  opening  of  its  accustomed  sessions,  the 
2d  of  January. 

Article  69.  Extraordlnary  assemblj  of  the  Congress  shali 
last  ninety  days.  In  case  of  necessity,  it  may  be  prolonged 
thirty  days  more.  * 

Article  70.  The  chambers  shall  be  in  one  and  the  same 
parish,  and,  while  assembled,  their  sittings  shall  not  be  sus* 
pended  more  than  two  days,  ñor  adjourned  to  any  other  fíxed 
place  from  that  in  which  they  should  reside,  without  mutual 
consent ;  but  if,  agreeing  in  the  change,  they  differ  respecting 
the  time  and  place,  the  executive  power  shall  have  the  ríght 
to  interpose  in  fíxing  a  middle  term  between  the  extremes  of 
dispute. 

Sectiom  V« — Ofthe  ScruHny  and  correspondent  Election 

to  the  Congress* 

Article  71'  In  the  years  of  election,  the  Congress  shall 
meet  in  the  chamber  of  the  Senate.  In  ils  presence  shall  be 
opened  the  packets  of  the  elections  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  Republic,  and  for  the  Senators  of  the  depart- 
ments,  and  lists  shall  be  made  of  alL  the  votes  of  the  electoral 
assemblics,  writing  them  in  the  register  corresponding  to  each 
class  of  elections.  The  scrutiny  shall  be  publicly  made  by 
four  members  of  Congress  and  the  secretarios. 

Article  72.  To  be  President  of  the  Republic,  two-thirds  of 
the  votes  of  the  electors  who  meet  in  the  provincial  assemblies 
shall  be  necessary.  He  who  obtains  this  aajoríty  shall  be 
déclared  President. 

Article  73.  Whenever  the  aforesaíd  majority  faib,  the  Con- 
gress shall  sepárate  the  three  who  have  most  votes,  and  pro- 
cecd  to  elect  one  from  among  them ;  he  who  obtains  in  this 
election  the  votes  of  two-third»  of  the  members  present,  shall 
be  President  of  the  Republic.      * 
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Article  74<»  If,  when  thc  scrutiny  is  finished,  do  one  remanís 
sdected,  the  Congress  shall  contract  thc  votlng  to  the  two 
who  havc  thc  grcatest  number  in  the  antccedent  act. 

Article  75.  Thc  clection  of  President  shall  be  made  ia  a 
single  session,  which  shall  be  a  pcrraanent  one. 

Article  76.  Thc  Vicc-Prcsident  of  the  Republic  shaU  be 
elected  with  the  same  formal  ities  as  the  President. 

Article  77.  The  Congress  shall  declare  those  to  be  senators 
who  have  obtained  the  absohite  plurality  of  the  votes  of  the 
electors  of  each  department  who  meet  at  the  election. 

Article  78.  If  the  majority  be  not  in  favour  of  any  one,  or 
of  scveral,  this  being  indicated,  the  Congress  shall  distribute 
a  number  equal,  or,  if  therc  be  no  equality,  approximating 
the  triple  of  those  who  fail  among  those  who  have  most  votes. 
This  separation  accomplished,  it  shall  proceed  to  elect  from 
among  them,  one  by  one,  those  who  have  to  be  nominated. 
Should  no  election  result  from  the  scrutiny,  ít  shall  be  re- 
pcatcd  according  to  Article  74. 

Article  79.  In  cases  of  doubt,  by  reason  of  equality  in.elec- 
tions,  it  shall  be  decidcd  by  lot. 

Article  80.  Wlien  a  senator  or  represen tati ve  is  lost  by 
death,  resignation,  or  any  other  cause,  the  vacancies  shall  be 
fílled  by  Congress  choosing  one  among  thc  three,  who,  in  the 
registers  of  the  electoral  assemblies,  have  the  next  greatest 
number  of  votes ;  but  if,  in  the  said  registers,  there  be  not  this 
number,  the  respective  chamber  will  expedite  orders  to  nomí- 
nate some  other  person,  in  the  manner  presen bed  by  the  con- 
stitution.  The  duration  of  tlie  nomination  shall  only  be  until 
the  nearest  customary  elections. 

Article  81.  If  the  same  person  be  nominated,  at  the  same 
time,  by  the  department  of  his  birth  and  by  that  of  hís  habita- 
tion,  or  by  the  piovince  of  his  birth  and  that  of  his  habitation» 
the  nomination  shall  be  good  for  that  of  the  birth. 

Article  82.  The  Congress  shall  inform  those  who  are  nomi- 
nated to  the  places  of  President,  Vice-President,  and  Senators, 
that  they  may  meet  to  take  possession  of  tliem  on  the  day 
appointcd. 
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Articlc  83.  The  actual  Congrcss  nominatcs  on  this  first  oc- 
casion,  the  President,  the  Vice-President,  and  the  Senators  of 
the  Republic. 

Section  VI. — Ofihe  Chamber  qf  Representalives, 

Anide  84.  The  Chamber  of  Represcntatives  is  composed  of 
the  deputies  nomínated  by  all  the  provinces  of  the  Republic, 
conformably  to  this  constitution. 

Article  85.  Each  province  shall  nomínate  a  representativo 
for  cvery  thirty  thousand  souls  of  its  population ;  but  if  therc 
remain  a  surplus  of  ñfleen  thousand  souls,  another  represen- 
tativo shall  be  nominated.  Every  province,  whatever  its  po- 
pulation may  be,  shall  nomínate  ene  representativo  at  least. 
The  existing  Congress  shall  signify  by  a  decree  the  number 
of  representativos  which  each  province  should  nomínate,  un- 
til  censuses  are  formed  of  the  population. 

Article  86.  The  proportíon  oí  one  for  thirty  thousand  shall 
continué  the  rule  of  representatíon,  untíl  the  number  of  re- 
presentativos amount  to  one  hundred ;  and  although  the  popu- 
lation may  íncrease,  the  number  of  representativos  shall  not, 
on  that  account,  be  augmented ;  but  the  proportíon  shall  ad- 
vance  untíl  one  representativo  belongs  to  every  forty  thou«- 
sand  souls.  In  this  state  of  one  for  forty  thousand,  the  pro- 
portíon shall  continuo  untíl  the  representativos  amount  to  one 
hundred  and  fífty,  and  then,  as  ín  the  before  mentí oned  case, 
the  proportíon  shall  be  fííly  thousand  for  one.  In  all  these 
circumstances,  one  representativo  shall  be  nomínated  by  a  re- 
maínder  which  amounts  to  one-half  the  fundamental  number. 

Article  87*  He  cannot  be  a  representativo,  who,  a4ded  to 
the  qualífícatíons  of  electors,  does  not  possess — 

1.  The  quantity  of  nativos,  or  ínhabítants  of  the  province 
which  elects  him. 

2.  Two  years'  residence  ín  the  terrítory  of  the  Republic  im- 
mcdiately  before  the  election.  This  requisito  does  not  ex- 
clude  those  absent  on  the  service  of  the  Republic,  or  with 
f)crmíssion  of  the  GovernmoQt,  or  prísoners,  cxiles,  or  fugitivos 
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from  thc  country,  owñig  to  thcir  attachment  to  the  cause  of 
independcnce. 

S.  Lancled  propcrty  of  the  full  amount  of  2000  dolían,  or 
an  income  of  500  dollars  annually,  or  a  professorship  of  some 
Science. 

Article  88.  Those  not  born  in  Colombia  requirc,  in  ordcr 
to  be  representatives,  to  have  rcsided  eight  years  in  tbe  Rc- 
public,  and  to  possess  ten  thousand  dollars  in  landed  proper- 
ty :  those  are  excepted  who  were  born  in  some  part  of  the 
American  territory  which  in  the  year  1810  belonged  to  Spain, 
and  which  has  not  been  miited  to  any  other  foreign  nation : 
to  such,  a  residence  of  four  years,  and  fívc  thousand  dollars 
in  landed  property,  shall  suffice. 

Article  89.  The  charaber  of  representatives  has  the  exclu- 
sive ríght  of  accusing  before  the  senate  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  the  Vice-President,  and  the  ministers  of  the  bigfa 
court  of  justice,  in  every  case  of  conduct  manifestly  contrary 
to  the  weal  of  tlie  Republic,  and  to  the  duties  of  their  offices, 
or  of  gross  crimes  against  social  order. 

Article  90.  The  other  ofiicers  of  Colombia  are  also  subject 
to  the  inspection  of  the  chamber  of  representatives ;  and  it 
may  acense  them  before  the  senate,  for  the  ill  discharge  of 
their  functions,  or  other  grave  crimes.  But  this  power  neíther 
derogates  ñor  díminishes  that  of  the  otlier  chieft  and  tribu- 
nals  to  watch  over  the  observance  of  thc  laws,  and  to  )udge, 
depose,  and  punish,  according  to  those  laws,  their  respective 
subalterns. 

Article  91.  The  duration  of  the  functions  of  representatives 
shall  be  for  four  years. 

Article  92.  To  the  chamber  of  representatives  belongs  the 
qualifícation  of  the  elections,  and  of  their  respective  members, 
their  admission,  and  the  solution  of  any  doubts  which  might 
arise  respccting  it. 

Section  VII — Ofthe  Chamber  ofthe  Senate. 

Article  93.  The  Senate  of  Colombia  shall  consist  of  the 
Scnators  nominated  by  the  departments  ofthe  Kepublic,  con- 
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formably  with  this  constitution.  Eacli  dcpartmcnt  shall  liavc 
four  scnators. 

Articlc  94^,  The  duration  oí  thc  functions  of  the  senators 
shall  be  eight  years ;  but  tlic  senatort  of  each  department 
sliall  be  divided  into  two  classes:  tho8C  of  the  fírst  shall  be 
vacant  at  th«  end  of  four  years»  and  Uiose  of  the  second  at 
tlie  end  of  eiglit  years ;  so  that  cvery  four  years  an  electíon 
of  lialf  of  thcra  shall  be  made.  At  that  time  the  charaber,  at 
its  first  mcctíng»  shall  decide  by  lots  tlie  two  senators  from 
eacli  department  whose  functions  are  to  expire  at  the  end  of 
thc  first  period. 

Article  95.  To  be  a  senator,  besidcs  the  qualifícations  of 
elector,  ¡t  requires — 

1 .  To  be  thírty  years  of  age. 

2.  To  be  a  native»  or  inhabitant  oí  the  department  which 
roakes  thc  election. 

3.  Three  years*  residence  in  the  terrítory  of  tlic  Republic 
immediatcly  preceding  thc  election,  with  thc  exceptions  of 

article  87. 

4.  To  be  possesscd  of  property  of  the  full  amóunt  of  4000 
dollars  in  landed  property,  or  in  deféct  of  this,  the  annuity  or 
rent  of  500  piastres,  or  being  a  professor  of  some  science. 

Article  96.  Those  not  born  in  Colombia  cannot  be  senators 
without  a  residence  of  twelvc  years,  and  16,000  dollars  in 
landed  property.  Tliose  are  excepted  who  were  born  in 
some  part  of  the  American  terrítory  which  in  the  year  1810 
belonged  to  Spain,  and  which  has  not  united  itself  to  any 
other  foreign  nation,  to  whom  six  years'  residence  and  8000 
piastres  in  landed  property  shall  suffice. 

Article  97.  It  is  a  special  attribute  of  the  senate  to  exer- 
cisc  the  natural  power  of  a  court  of  justice,  in  hearing,  judg- 
ing,  and  sentencing  the  oífícers  of  the  Republic,  accused  by 
the  chamber  of  representatives,  in  the  cases  of  the  Artícles  89 
and  90. 

Article  98.  In  the  cases  in  which  the  senate  performs  thc 
functions  of  a  court  of  justice,  the  chamber  of  representatives 
shall  choose  one  of  its  membcrs  to  perform  the  oífícc  of 
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accSusér,  who  shall  proceed  accdrding  to  the  orders  and  instnic- 
tions  which  thc  chamber  gives  him. 

Article  99.  Thc  senate  maj  conduct  the  trial  itself,  or  by  a 
commíssion  emanating  from  itself,  reaervíng  the  sentence 
which  it  shall  itselfpronouncc. 

Article  100.  Whenever  an  accusation  proposed  before  the 
senate  is  admitted  by  it,  the  accused  shall  be  instaotly  sus- 
pended from  his  office,  and  the  authority  to  which  it  belongs 
fill  the  place  provisionally. 

Article  101.  No  one  can  be  condemned  at  that  tribunal 
without  the  unanimous  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the  senators 
present* 

Article  102.  The  determination  of  the  senate,  in  those 
cases,  cannot  extend  beyond  depriving  the  convicted  of  his 
place,  and  declaring  him  incapable  of  obtaining  other  bonour, 
profít,  or  confídence  in  Colombia ;  but  the  accused  shall,  not- 
withstanding,  remain  subject  to  accusation,  trial,  sentence,, 
and  punishment  according  to  law. 

Article  103.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  senate  judge  it 
proper,  the 'presiden t  of  the  high  court  of  justice,  or  any  of 
its  members,  shall  assist  at  its  judgments,  in  order  to  inform 
and  instruct  it  in  the  law. 

Article  104f.  The  decrees,  acts,  and  sentences,  which  the 
senate  pronounces  in  these  judgments,  may  be  executed  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  executive  power. 

TITLE  FIFTH. 

OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  POWEB. 

Section  i. — Ofthe  Nature  and  Duration  qfthis  Porver. 

Article  105.  The  executive  power  ofthe  Republic  shall  be 
vestcd  in  one  person,  with  the  title  of  President  of  the  Re- 
public of  Colombia. 

Article  106.  The  President  shall  be  a  citizen  of  Colombia 
by  birth,  and  must  have  all  the  other  qualifícatíons  required 
as  a  senator. 
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Article  107*  The  duration  of  the  Presidency  shall  be  for 
four  years ;  and  he  cannot  be  re-elected  more  than  once 
without  intermission. 

Article  108.  There  shall  be  a  Vice-President,  who  shall 
exercise  the  functions  of  Presldent  in  case  of  deatb,  deprí- 
vation,  or  retíreihent»  until  a  successor  shall  be  named,  which 
must  be  done  at  the  next  raeetíng  of  the  electoral  assem- 
blies.  He  shall  also  perform  the  functions,  in  caso  of  ab- 
sence»  sickness,  or  any  other  temporary  incapacity  of  the 
President. 

Article  109.  The  Vice- President  of  the  Republic  must  have 
the  same  qualiñcation  as  the  President. 

Article  110.  The  President  of  the  Senate  shall  supply  the 
defíciencies  of  President  and  Vi  ce- President  of  the  Republic  : 
but  when  they  are  fílled  up,  these  shall  immediately  proceed 
to  fíll  up  the  vacancies  according  to  this  constitution. 

Article  111.  The  duration  of  Presidency  and  Vice-Presi- 
dency,  noniinated  out  of  the  times  appointed  by  the  constitu- 
tion, shall  only  be  till  the  next  customary  meeting  of  the  elec- 
toral assemblies. 

Article  112.  Tho  President  and  Vice- President  shall  re- 
ccive  for  their  services  the  salaries  allowed  by  the  law ;  which 
salaries  shall  never  be  augmented  or  diminished  during  their 
term  of  occupation. 


Section  II. — Of  the  Functions^  DtUies,  and  Prerogatives  of 

the  President  of  the  Republic. 

Article  113.  The  President  is  chief  of  the  general  adminis- 
tration  of  the  Republic.  The  preservation  of  order  and  tran- 
quillity  in  the  interior,  and  the  security  of  the  exterior,  are 
especially  committed  to  him. 

Article  114<.  He  promulgates  and  commands  the  execution 
and  fulfílment  of  the  laws,  decrees,  statutes,  and  acts  of  the 
Congress,  when,  conformably  to  Section  1.  of  the  4th  Title 
oí  this  constitution,  they  have  the  forcé  of  such  ;  and  he  ex- 
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peditet  tlie  decrees,  regulations,  and  instructions,  irhich  may 
be  proper  for  their  execution.  « 

Artíclc  115.  He  convokes  the  Congress  at  the  periods  mark- 
ed  by  this  coostitution,  and  in  other  extraordinary  cases,  ia 
which  the  importance  of  some  occurrence  demanda  it. 

Article  116.  He  issues  all  necessary  ordert  to  gvre  facility 
to  the  constitutional  elections. 

Article  117.  He  holds  throughout  the  Republic  the  su- 
preme  coromand  of  the  land  and  sea  Torces,  and  is  exclusive- 
ly  charged  wíth  its  direction  ;  but  he  cannot  command  them 
in  person,  without  the  previous  resolution  and  consent  of  the 
Congress. 

Article  ]  18.  When,  conformably  with  the  preceding  article, 
the  Presiden t  commands  in  person  the  Torces  of  the  Repub- 
lic, or  any  part  oT  them,  the  Tunctions  oT  the  executive  power 
wíll  Tall  by  such  act  to  the  Vice-Presídent. 

Article  119.  He  shall  declare  war  in  the  nome  of  the 
Republic,  when  the  Congress  has  decreed  ir,  and  make  all 
the  necessary  preparations. 

Article  120.  He  concludes  treaties  oT  peace,  alliance,  friend- 
ship,  armistice,  commerce,  neutrality,  and  all  others,  with 
foreign  prínces,  nations,  or  people ;  but  without  the  consent 
and  approbation  of  the  Congress,  confírmation  is  neither  gíven 
ñor  reTused  to  those  already  concluded  by  plenipotentíaríes. 

Article  121.  With  the  previous  resolution  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  he  shall  nomínate  all  ministers  and  dlplomatic 
agents,  and  military  officers  above  the  rank  of  colonel. 

Article  122.  During  the  recesses,  he  may  fíll  up  the  said 
situations,  when  their  nomination  is  urgent,  until  the  next 
ordinary  or  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  Senate,  when  they 
shall  be  fílled  conformably  to  the  preceding  article. 

Article  123.  It  also  belongs  to  him  to  nomínate  the  other 
civil  and  military  officers,  which  the  constitution  or  the  law 
does  not  reserve  for  any  other  authority. 

Article  124.  He  must  take  care  that  justice  be  administered 
promptly  and  completely  by  the  tribunal  and  judges  of  the 
Republic,  and  that  their  sentences  be  duly  fulfílled  and 
executed. 
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Article  125.  He  may  suspend  from  their  functions  officers 
who  are  incapablc,  or  who  are  delinquenU  as  to  duty  ;  but  he 
shall  at  the  same  time  inform  the  tribunal  to  which  thcy  be- 
longy  transmitting  therewith  the  reasons  or  documents  which 
were  the  motives  of  the  act,  that  justice  may  be  done  ac- 
cording  to  the  laws. 

Article  126.  He  may  not  deprive  any  ¡ndividual  of  his 
iiberty,  ñor  iropose  any  punishment  whatever.  In  case  the 
weal  and  security  of  the  Republjc  demand  the  arrest  of  any 
person,  the  President  may  issue  orders  to  that  eíFect ;  but 
only  on  condition  that,  within  forty-eight  hours»  he  shall  cause 
him  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  disposition  of  the  competent 
tribunal  or  judges. 

Article  127.  In  favour  of  humanity,  he  may,  when  some 
spccial  occasion  requires  it,  comroute  capital  punishroents, 
in  concert  wíth  the  judges  who  know  the  cause,  whether  on 
his  or  their  suggestion. 

Article  128.  In  case  of  interior  commotion  menacing  the 
security  of  the  Republic,  and  in  that  of  exterior  and  sudden 
invasión,  he  may,  with  the  previous  accord  and  consent  of 
Congress,  direct  all  those  extraordinary  means  which  may  be 
indispensable,  and  which  are  comprehended  in  the  natural 
sphere  of  his  attríbutes.  If  the  Congress  should  not  be  assem-^ 
bled,  he  shall  have  the  same  power  by  himself ;  but  he  shall 
convoke  it  without  the  least  delay,  in  order  to  proceed  ac-f 
cording  to  its  resolution.  This  extraordinary  authority  shall 
be  exclusively  limited  to  the  times  and  places  absolutely 
necessary. 

Article  129.  The  President  of  the  Republic,  at  the  opening 
of  the  annual  sittings  of  Congress,  shall  give  account  in  |he 
two  chambers  of  the  political  and  military  state  of  the  nation, 
its  income,  expenses,  and  resources,  and  shall  point  out  the 
ameliorations  or  reforms  which  can  be  made  in  each  branch. 

Article  130.  He  shall  also  give  to  each  chamber  all  the  in- 
formation  it  may  require,  reserving  that  of  which  the  publica- 
tion  may  not  then  be  proper,  provided  it  is  not  contrary  to. 
what  he  prcsenls. 
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Article  131.  The  President  of  the  Republíc»  whLle  he  holda 
that  office,  can  be  accused  and  judged  onlj  before  the  Senate, 
in  the  cases  described  in  the  Article  89. 

Article  132.  The  President  may  not  quit  the  territory  of 
the  Republíc  during  his  Presidency,  ñor  for  one  year  añer, 
without  permission  of  Congrcss. 

Section  III. — Ofthe  Council  qf  Government, 

Article  133.  The  President  of  the  Republic  shall  hold  a 
Council  of  Government,  wliich  shall  consist  ofthe  Vice- Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic,  of  one  miníster  from  the  bigh  court  of 
justice,  nominated  by  himself,  and  of  tlie  secretarios  of  dis- 
patch. 

Article  134.  The  President  shall  take  the  opinión  of  the 
council  in  all  cases  coming  under  Articles  66,  119,  120,  121, 
122,  123,  125,  127,  128,  and  in  others  of  importance  which 
may  happen,  or  appear  of  importance  to  him ;  but  he  shall 
not  be  obliged  to  foUow  these  in  his  deliberations. 

Article  135.  The  council  shall  keep  a  register  of  all  iti 
opinions,  and  shall  send  every  year  an  exact  copy  of  it  to  the 
Senate,  excepting  only  those  affairs  which  are  reserved,  while 
there  exists  a  necessity  for  reserve. 

Section  IV. — Ofthe  Secretaries  ofDispaich. 

Article  136.  There  shall  be  fíve  secretaries  of  itate  for  the 
dispatch  of  aífairs,  viz. — for  foreign  afiairs,  for  the  interior,  for 
fínance,  for  the  marine,  and  for  war.  The  exocutive  power 
may  temporarily  unite  two 'secretaries  in  one. 

Article  137.  The  Congress  shall  make  the  alterations  whidí 
experience  shews  is  required  in  these  offices,  or  which  circum* 
stances  exact ;  and,  by  a  particular  regulation  which  the  exe- 
cutive  power  shall  make,  subject  to  its  approbation,  they  shall 
assign  to  each  secretary  the  afiairs  which  belong  to  him. 

Article  138.  Each  secretary  is  the  precise  and  indispen* 
sable  organ  by  which  the  executive  power  delivers  its  orden 
to  the  authorities  under  ¡t.     Any  order  not  authorized  by  the 
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respective  secretary,  ought  not  to  be  executed  by  any  tribunal, 
ñor  by  any  person,  publíc  or  prívate. 

Article  139.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  secretaries  ofdispatch  to 
give  to  each  chamber,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  executive 
power,  all  information  demanded  of  them,  by  writing  or  ver- 
bally,  in  their  respective  branches,  reserving  that  only  which 
it  ¡s  not  proper  to  publísh. 

TITLE  SIXTH. 

OF  THE  JUDICIAL  POWER. 

Section  1,^-0/ the  Attributes  qfthe  High  Court  ofjustkey 
the  Election  and  Duration  qfüs  Members, 

Article  140.  The  high  court  of  justicc  shall  be  composed 
of  fíve  members  at  least. 

Article  141.  To  be  minister  of  the  high  court  of  justice  it 
is  required — 

1.  To  enjoy  the  rights  of  an  elector. 

2.  To  be  a  counsellor  not  suspended. 

3.  To  be  thirty  years  of  age. 

Article  142.  The  ministers  of  the  high  court  of  justice 
shall  be  proposed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  to  the 
Chamber  of  Representatives  in  three  times  their  number.  The 
chamber  shall  reduce  this  number  to  double,  and  shall  present 
it  to  the  Senate,  that  it  may  ñame  those  who  should  compose 
it.  The  same  order  shall  always  be  followed,  when  by  death, 
prívation,  or  retirement,  it  may  be  necessary  to  replace  all  the 
high  court,  or  any  of  its  members.  If  the  Congress  be  not 
assembled,  the  executive  power  shall  provisionally  ñll  the 
vacant  places,  until  the  election  is  made  in  the  form  prescrib- 
ed.  On  this  occasion  they  shall  be  nominated  by  the  actual 
Congress. 

Article  143.  To  the  high  court  of  justice  belongs  the  cog- 
nizance — 

1.  Of  disputes  of  ambassadors,  ministers,  consuls,  or  diplo- 
roatic  agents. 
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2.  Oí  controvcrsies  which  may  aríse  out  oí  tlie  treaties  and 
ncgociations  made  by  the  executíve  power. 

3.  Of  disputes  which  have  arisen  or  which  may  arise  io  the 
superior  tribunal». 

Article  144.  The  law  shall  determine  the  rank,  form,  and 
circumstances  in  which  it  ought  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
above  named,  and  of  all  other  aíFairs,  civil  and  criminal,  which 
may  be  assigned  to  it. 

Article  145.  The  ministers  of  the  high  court  of  justice 
shall  remain  in  their  situations  as  long  as  they  conduct  them- 
selves  well. 

Article  146.  At  fíxed  períods  appointed  by  law,  they  shall 
receive  for  this  service  the  pay  assigned  to  them. 

Section  II. — Ofthe  Superior  Courts  qfjustice,  and  the 
Inferior  Tribunah  of  Judicature. 

Article  147.  For  the  quicker  and  easier  admínistration  of 
justice,  the  Congress  shall  establísh  throughout  the  Republíc 
the  superior  courts  which  it  may  judge  necessary,  or  which 
circumstances  may  henceforth  require,  assigning  the  terrítory 
to  which  their  respective  jurisdíction  shall  extend,  and  the 
places  of  their  residence. 

Article  148.  The  ministers  of  the  superior  courts  shall  be 
nominated  by  the  executive  power  on  the  proposal  of  thrice 
the  number  from  the  high  court  of  justice.  Their  duration 
shall  be  that  expressed  in  Article  145. 

Article  149.  The  inferior  courts  of  judicatura  shall  continué 
for  the  present  on  terms  which  shall  be  prescríbed  by  a  parti- 
cular law,  until  the  Congress  varíes  the  admínistration  of  jus- 
tice. 
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TITLE  SEVENTH. 

OF  THE  INTERIOR  ORGANIZATIOV  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

Section  i. — Ofthe  Administration  ofthe  Department. 

Article  150.  The  CoDgresa  shall  divide  the  territory  of  the 
Republic  into  six,  or  a  greater  Dumber  of  departments»  for  their 
more  eagy  aDd  convenient  administration. 

Article  151.  The  political  direction  of  each  department 
shall  be  in  a  magistrate,  with  the  denomination  of  Intendant, 
subject  to  the  President  of  the  Republic,  whote  natural  and 
immediate  agent  he  shall  be.  The  law  shall  determine  bis 
powers. 

Article  152.  The  intendants  shall  be  named  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic,  conformably  to  what  Articles  121  and 
122  prescribe.    Their  duration  shall  be  for  three  years. 

Section  II. — Ofthe  Administration  ofthe  Provinces  and 

Cantons. 

Article  153.  In  every  proTince  there  shall  be  a  governor, 
who  shall  have  the  immediate  direction  of  it,  subordinately 
to  the  intendant  of  the  department,  and  the  powers  detailed 
by  the  law.  He  shall  continué  and  be  nominated  for  the 
same  time  as  the  intendants. 

Article  154.  The  intendant  of  the  department  is  the  go- 
vemor  of  the  proTince,  in  the  capital  of  which  he  shall  reside. 

Article  155.  The  councils  and  municipalities  of  the  cantons 
remain.  The  Congress  shall  regúlate  their  number,  limits, 
and  attributes,  and  whatever  may  conduce  to  their  better 
administration. 

TITLE  EIGHTH. 

GENERAL  DI8POSITIONS. 

Article  156.  Every  Colombian  has  the  right  of  freely  writ- 
ing,  printing,  and  publishing  his  thoughts  and  opinions,  sub- 
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ject  to  no  examination,  revisión,  ñor  censorshíp  whatever,  an- 
terior to  publication.  But  those  who  abuse  this  inestimable 
liberty,  shall  suíFer  tbe  punishnaent  which  they  have  drawn 
upon  themselves  according  to  the  laws. 

Article  157.  The  liberty  which  the  citizens  have  of  re- 
claiming  their  rights  before  the  depositaríes  of  the  public 
authority,  with  due  moderation  and  respect,  shall  neither  be 
impeded  ñor  limited.  Every  one,  on  the  contrary»  shall  fínd 
a  quick  and  securc  remedy^  on  appeal  to  the  laws,  for  the  in- 
juries and  losses  he  may  suffer  in  person,  in  propeity,  in  ho- 
nour,  and  reputation. 

Article  158.  Every  man  is  presumed  to  be  innocent  until 
pronounced  guilty,  conformably  to  the  law.  If,  before  this 
declaration,  it  may  be  judged  necessary  to  arrest  or  seize 
him,  it  shall  not  be  done  with  any  rigour  which  is  not  indis- 
pensable to  secure  his  person. 

Article  159.  In  criminal  aSairs  no  Colombian  can  be  arrest- 
ed  unless  a  summary  information  of  the  fact  precede,  and  he 
be  liable,  according  to  law,  to  corporal  punishcnent. 

Article  160.  In  the  fact,  every  delinqüent  may  be  taken  ; 
and  all  may  arrest  and  conduct  him  to  the  presence  of  the 
judge,  that  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  article  may  be  in- 
stantly  carried  into  eíFect. 

Article  161.  To  arrest  a  citizen  it  requires — 

1.  An  order  of  arrest,  signed  by  the  authority  to  whom  the 
law  confídes  this  power. 

2.  That  the  order  express  the  cause  of  imprísonment. 

3.  That  he  be  informed  and  receive  a  copy  thereof. 
Article  162.    No  magistrate  ñor  gaoler  may  put  into  or 

keep  in  prison  any  person,  without  having  before  received  the 
order  of  imprisonment  or  arrest  of  which  the  preceding  arti- 
cle treats. 

Article  163.  The  magistrate  or  gaoler  cannot  prohibit  the 
communication  of  the  prisoner  with  any  person  whatsoever, 
unless  the  order  of  imprisonment  contain  a  clause  to  prevent 
communication.  This  cannot  last  more  than  three  days; 
and  there  shall  never  be  any  other  constraint, .  or  mode  of 
imprisonment,  than  what  the  judge  expressiy  commands. 
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Articlc  164.  Thosc  are  guilty  and  subjcct  to  thc  punish- 
ment  oí  arbitrary  detention — 

1 .  Who,  wiüiout  legal  power,  arresta  cause  or  oommand  to 
be  arrested,  any  person  whatsoever. 

2.  Who,  having  the  said  power,  abuse  it,  by  arresting, 
or  comen  anding  to  be  arrested,  or  continuing  under  arrest, 
any  persoD,  in  cases  not  determined  by  law,  or  contrary  to 
tbe  prescribed  forms,  or  in  places  not  publicly  and  legally 
known  as  prisons. 

3.  Who  contravene  what  is  ordercd  in  Articles  162  and 
163. 

A  nicle  165.  Whenever  the  causes  of  arrest,  detention,  or 
imprisonment,  disappear,  the  person  arrestcd  shall  be  set  at 
liberty.  He  may  also  obtain  it  by  giving  bail  in  any  stage  of 
any  cause  in  which  it  is  clear  that  capital  punishment  cannot 
be  inflicted.  At  the  time  of  taking  the  confession  of  tbe 
person  prosecuted»  which  at  most  should  be  within  three 
days,  all  the  documenta  and  declaratíons  of  the  witnesses,  with 
their  ñames,  shall  be  read  throughout ;  and,  if  they  are  not 
known,  all  possible  Information  for  identifying  them  shall  be 
given. 

Article  166.  No  one  can  be  judged  by  special  commission, 
except  by  the  tribunals  before  which  the  case  is  cognizable 
by  law. 

Article  167*  No  one  can  be  judged,  much  less  punished, 
except  by  virtue  of  a  law  anterior  to  the  crime  or  act,  and 
after  he  have  becn  heard,  or  legally  cited ;  and  no  one  shall 
be  admitted,  ñor  obliged  on  oath,  ñor  by  any  other  con- 
straint,  to  give  testimony  against  hiraself  in  criminal  cases; 
neither  shall  those,  reciprocally  toward  each  other,  who  are 
ascendants  and  descendants,  and  are  relations  unto  the 
fourth  civil  degree  of  consanguinity,  and  second  of  affinity. 

Article  168.  All  treatment  which  aggravates  the  punish- 
ment fíxed  by  law,  is  a  crime. 

Article  169.  The  house  of  a  Colombian  can  never  be  enter- 
ed,  except  in  those  cases  íixed  by  law,  and  undcr  the  respon- 
aibility  of  the  judge  who  issues  tlie  ordcr. 
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Article  170.  The  prívate  papera  of  the  citizens,  as  well  as 
other  epistolary  correspondence,  are  inviolable;  and  their 
regiflter,  examination,  or  interceptioD,  can  never  be  made, 
except  in  cases  expressiy  prescríbed  by  law. 

Article  171.  Every  judge  and  tribunal,  ought  to  pro- 
nounce  its  sentences  in  the  terms  of  the  law  or  rule  applica- 
ble  to  the  case. 

Article  172.  In  no  tríal  shall  there  be  more  than  tbree  ap- 
peáis  ;  the  judges  who  have  decided  in  one,  cannot  aasist  at 
the  same  trial  in  another. 

Article  173.  The  ínfaray  whích  affects  some  crímes»  shall 
never  be  transmitted  to  the  family  or  descendants  of  the  de- 
linquent. 

Article  174.  No  Colombian,  except  employed  in  the  ma- 
rine, or  in  the  arroy,  in  actual  service,  shall  be  sobject  to,  ñor 
suíFer  the  punishment  awarded  by  military  laws. 

Article  175.  One  of  the  fírst  attentions  of  Congress  shall 
be  to  introduce,  in  certain  kinds  of  causes,  the  tríal  by  jury, 
until  the  advantages  of  this  institution  being  practically  well 
known,  it  may  extend  to  all  criminal  and  civil  cases  tfi  which 
it  is  commonly  applied  in  other  nations,  with  all  the  proper 
forms  of  this  procedure. 

Article  176.  Soldiers,  in  time  of  peace,  cannot  qaarter 
thcmselves,  ñor  take  lodgings  in  the  houses  of  other  citi- 
zens, without  the  consent  of  the  master ;  ñor,  in  time  of 
war,  can  they  do  so,  except  by  an  order  of  the  dvil  magis- 
trates,  conformably  to  the  laws. 

Article  177.  No  one  shall  be  deprived  of  the  least  portioD 
of  his  property,  ñor  shall  it  be  applied  to  the  public  service 
without  his  own  consent,  or  that  of  the  legislative  body. 
When  any  public  necessity,  legally  proved,  requires  the 
property  of  any  citizen  for  such  purposes,  the  condition  of 
just  recompense  must  be  presupposed. 

Article  178.  No  kind  of  work,  cultivation,  industry,  ñor 
commerce,  shall  be  prohibited  to  Colombiana,  excepting  those 
which  at  present  are  uecessary  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
Republic,  and  which  shall  be  laid  open  when  the  Congress 
judges  it  proper  and  convenient. 
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Article  179.  The  rule  of  the  eidest  son  succeeding  to  the 
parents'  property,  and  every  kind  of  entails,  is  prohibited. 

Anide  180.  No  quantíty  of  gold,  silver,  paper,  or  other 
equivalen!,  shali  be  taken  from  the  public  treasury,  except  for 
the  objects  and  purposes  ordained  by  law ;  and  there  shall  be 
published  annually  a  statetnent  and  regular  account  of  the 
receipts  and  expenses  of  the  public  funds,  for  the  Information 
of  the  nation. 

Article  181.  All  titles  of  honour  granted  by  the  Spanish 
Government  are  extinct,  and  the  Congress  may  not  grant  any 
title  of  hereditary  nobility,  honour,  or  distínction,  ñor  créate 
any  situations  or  offices,  of  whích  the  pay  or  emoluments  may 
last  loDger  than  the  good  conduct  of  those  who  hold  them. 

Article  182.  Any  person  exercising  an  office  of  confídence 
or  honour  under  the  authority  of  Colombia,  cannot  accept  any 
present,  title,  or  emolument,  from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign 
State,  without  the  consent  of  Congress. 

Article  183.  All  foreigners,  of  whatever  nation,  shall  be 
admitted  into  Colombia :  they  shall  enjoy,  in  their  persona  and 
property,  the  same  security  as  the  other  citizens,  so  long  as 
they  respect  the  laws  of  the  Republic. 

Article  184.  Those  not  born  in  Colombia,  who,  during  the 
war  of  independen  ce,  have  made,  or  may  make  one  or  more 
campaigQS  with  honour,  or  do  other  very  important  servíces 
in  favour  of  the  Republic,  are  equal  with  its  natives  in  their 
capability  to  obtain  all  employments  which  do  not  require 
them  to  be  citizens  of  Colombia  by  birth,  as  long  as  they 
possess  the  same  recommendations. 

TITLE  NINTH. 

OF  THE  GATH  OF  THOSE  IN  OFFICE. 

Article  185.  No  officer  of  the  Republic  shall  exercise  his 
functions  without  having  taken  the  oath  to  sustain  and  defend 
the  constitution,  and  to  fulfil,  faithfully  and  correctly,  the 
duties  of  his  office. 
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Article  186.  The  President  and  Více-President  of  the  Rc- 
public  shall  take  thís  oath  in  presence  of  the  Congress,  before 
the  president  oí  the  senate.  The  presidenta  of  the  senate, 
of  the  chamber  of  representatives,  and  of  the  high  court  of 
justice,  shall  take  it  in  presence  of  their  respective  corpora- 
tions ;  and  the  individuáis  of  them  shall  take  it  before  their 
presidenta. 

Article  187*  The  secretaríes  of  dispatch,  ministers  of  the 
superior  courts  of  justice,  superintendents  of  departments, 
govemors  of  provinces,  generáis  of  the  anny,  and  the  other 
principal  authorities,  shall  swear  before  the  President  of  the 
Republicy  or  the  person  to  whom  this  function  is  committed. 

TITLE  TENTH. 

OF  THE  OBSERVANCE  OF  THE  ANCIENT   LAWS,    AND  OF  TBÍ 
INTERPRETATION  AND  REFORM  OF  THIS  CONSTITUTION. 

Article  188.  Those  laws  shall  be  declared  in  their  forcé 
and  vigour,  which  hitherto  have  ruled  all  matters  and  points, 
neither  directly  ñor  indirectly  opposed  to  this  constitution» 
ñor  to  the  decrees  and  laws  which  the  Congress  may  make. 

Article  189.  The  Congress  shall  resolve  whatever  doubt 
may  occur  as  to  the  roeaning  of  any  article  of  this  constitu- 
tion. 

Article  190.  At  any  time  when  the  two-thirds  of  eacb  of 
the  chambers  may  judge  the  amcndment  of  any  article  of  the 
constitution  convenient,  the  Congress  may  propose  it,  in  order 
that  it  be  taken  again  into  consideration,  when  is  required  at 
least  the  half  of  the  members  of  the  chambers  which  propose 
the  amendroents  ;  and  if  then  also  it  be  ratifíed  by  two-thirds 
of  each,  agreeably  to  the  form  prescribed  in  the  Ist  Section 
of  the  4th  Title»  it  shall  be  valid,  and  make  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution. But  they  can,  in  no  case,  alter  the  basis  contained  ¡a 
Section  1.  Títle  1.  and  in  Section  2.  of  the  Title  2. 

Article  191.  When  all  or  the  greatest  part  of  that  territory 
of  the  Rcpublíc  which  is  now  undcr  the  Spanish  power,  shall 
becomc  frcc,  it  may  join  with  its  representatives  in  perfecting 
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the  edifíce  of  their  happiness ;  and  aíler  a  practice  of  ten  or 
more  years  have  discovered  all  the  inconveniencíes  and  ad*' 
vantages  of  the  present  Constitution,  a  grand  convention  of 
Colombia  shall  be  convoked  by  the  Congress,  authorized  to 
examine  and  to  araend  it  in  all  respects. 

Given  in  the  fírst  General  Congress  of  Colombia,  and  signed 
by  all  the  deputies  present,  in  the  town  of  Rosario  de  Cúcuta, 
the  30th  of  August  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1821,  the  eleventh 
of  independence. 

D.  Miguel  Pena,  President  of  the  Congress. 
Rafael  Obispo  de  Merida  de  Maracaibo, 

Vice- President  of  the  Congrese. 

Luis  Ignacio  Mendoza,  Vicente  Azuero,  Diego  F.  Gómez, 
José  Y.  de  Márquez,  Antonio  María  Brizeño,  Joaquín  Fer- 
nandez de  Soto,  José  Antonio  Borrero,  Miguel  de  Zarraga, 
Diego  B.  Urbaneja,  José  Antonio  Yanez,  Manuel  Benitez, 
Pedro  F.  Carbajal,  Alejandro  Osorio,  José  Cornelio  Valencia, 
Joaquín  Borrero,  Salvador  Camacho,  Francisco  de  P.  Orve- 
gozo,  Dr  Ramón  Ignacio  Méndez,  Mariano  Escobar,  Ilde- 
fonso Méndez,  José  F.  Blanco,  Domingo  B.  Y.  Brizeño,  José 
María  Hinestrosas,  Miguel  Domínguez,  Bartolomé  Osorió, 
José  Antonio  Paredes,  Juan  Ronderos,  J.  Prudencio  Lanz, 
Manuel  Maria  Quijano,  Sinforoso  Mutiz,  Miguel  de  Tobar, 
José  Gabriel  de  Alcalá,  J.  Francisco  Pareyra,  Joaquín  Plata, 
Dr  Félix  Restrepo,  Pedro  Gual,  José  Manuel  Restrepo, 
Casimiro  Calvo,  Juan  Bautista  Esteves,  Gabriel  Brizeño, 
Francisco  José  Otero,  Lorenzo  Santander,  José  Ignacio  Bal- 
buena,  Nicolás  Bailen  de  Guzman,  Pacifico  Jayme,  Bemar- 
dino  Tobar,  Miguel  Ibañez,  José  de  Quintana  Navarro,  Poli- 
carpo  Uricoechea,  José  A.  Mendoza,  Carlos  Alvarez,  Vicente 
A.  Borrero,  Andrés  Rojas,  Francisco  Gómez,  Corbellon 
Urbina,  Francisco  Conde. 

The  Deputy  Secretary,  Francisco  Soto. 

The  Deputy  Secretary,  Miguel  Santa  María. 

The  Deputy  Secretary,  Antonio  Jóse  Caro. 
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Bolívar  was  re-elected  Presldent  according  to 
the  new  constitutíon ;  and  Santander,  who  had 
distinguished  hímself  by  the  many  judicíous  regu- 
lations  he  had  made  duríng  his  resldence  in  Bo* 
gota,  was  elected  Vice-President  of  the  Republic. 

On  the  25th  of  September  proposals  were  made 
and  accepted  for  the  surrender  of  Carthagena, 
one  of  the  strongest  and  best  fortified  citíes  the 
Spaniards  possessed  in  America.  On  the  follow- 
ing  day,  26th,  Miguel  Martinez,  aide-de-camp  to 
Montillo,  who  commanded  the  patriot  besieging 
army,  arrived  express  at  Savanilla  from  Turbaco, 
where  the  independent  forces  were  encamped, 
with  an  order  for  ali  vessels  in  that  port  to  dis- 
charge  their  cargoes,  and  proceed  to  Carthagena 
to  take  the  garrison  to  Cuba.  On  this,  the  fol- 
lowing  proclamations  to  the  inhabltants  of  Car- 
thagena, and  the  soldíers  under  his  command^ 
were  addressed  by  Montillo : — 

Carthagenians  ! — At  last,  aíler  so  much  sufieriDg  as  that 
which  is  the  result  of  a  long  siege,  and  the  evils  arising  from 
being  continually  uoder  a  foreign  dominión,  you  again  will 
breathe  the  benefíts  of  liberty,  and  joín  your  brothers  of  Co« 
lombia. 

Carthagenians !  Whoever,  like  roe,  has  seen  you  maintala 
the  rights  of  the  country  in  1815  against  General  Morillo, 
cannot  entertain  the  least  doubt  of  your  adherence  to  the 
independent  system  ;  and  being  convinced  of  that  fact,  what 
will  I  not  do  to  allevíate  your  troubles,  to  organize  your  ad* 
ministration — in  a  word,  to  make  you  forget  your  sufíbrings  ? 

Carthagenians !  If  any  one  tells  you  I  come  animated  by 
any  other  sentiment,  he  dcceives  you :  he  is  your  eneiny* 
The  valiant  troops  I  have  the  honour  to  command^  are  your 
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brothers ;  and  their  conduct  has  meríted  the  publíc  esteem. 
Tliis  is  provcd  by  the  satisfaction  which  reigns  in  tbe  province» 
under  my  command. 

Europeans  !  You  have  nothing  to  fear  by  remaíning  among 
US,  as  long  as  you  respect  the  laws  and  institutions  o£  Co- 
lombia. Look  upoQ  Santa  Martha ;  there  you  will  meet  a  por- 
tion  of  your  countrymen  protected  by  Goverament,  and  dedí- 
cated  to  agriculture  andi^ommerce.  They  deserve  the  appro- 
batioQ  of  the  citizens  and  the  consideration  of  the  magistrates* 
Imítate  them,  and  be  happy. 

Citizens !  Government,  incessantly  watching  for  the  happi- 
nesB  of  the  people,  will  have  the  city  of  Carthagena  ín  con- 
templation  ;  and  the  hero  of  Colombia,  the  Libertador  Presi- 
dent,  has  been  the  fírst  in  spreading  bis  benefícent  ideas  on  that 
province. — They  are  consigned  in  the  instructions  he  gave  me 
when  he  thought  proper  to  appoint  me  to  promote  its  delivery, 

Carthagenians !  Forget  your  misfortunes,  and  hope  every 
thing  from  Government  and  the  constitution  of  Colombia. 

Head-quarters  at  La  Popa,  the  3d  of  October  1821 — llth 
of  the  independence. 

Mariano  Montillo,  General-in-chief. 

Mariano  Montillo,  General  of  Brigade,  and  Commander- 
in-chlef  of  the  Forces  on  the  northern  coast  of  Cundina- 
roarca,  &c.  to  the  Troops  of  the  Forces  under  bis  com- 
mand. 

Soldiers! — At  last  you  have  fulfíUed  the  noble  object  for 
virhich  you  were  destined  by  Government ;  and  Carthagena» 
the  stroog  Carthagena,  the  fortress  of  Cundinamarca,  belongs 
to  the  Republic  of  Colombia.  Your  eíForts  and  privations— 
your  constancy  and  sufferings — your  valour  and  virtue — are 
rewarded  by  the  noble  pride  you  roust  feel,  in  seeing  the  gar- 
ríson  which  defended  it  capitúlate. 

Soldiers  i  The  supreme  Government,  which  expected  no  lest 
from  your  love  of  liberty,  will  be  generóos  in  rewarding  you ; 
and  if  it  has  remunerated  tbe  brave  of  Boyaca  and  Carabobo, 
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it  will  remember  those  of  the  army  oí  the  coast. — But  what 
do  I  say?  Would  you  perchance  require  any  other  reward 
than  that  of  having  delívered  your  brothers  ? — Any  other  glory 
than  that  of  seeing  the  tricolor  flag  hoisted  on  the  walls  of 
the  city,  and  your  eneraies  furrowing  the  ocean  to  retum 
undeceived  to  Spain  ?  No !  the  mercenary  soldiers  are  only 
those  that  are  moved  by  interest.  Those  of  the  Republic, 
animated  with  the  social  ñre  of  indepf ndence,  aspire  only  for 
glory. 

Soldiers !  Receive  the  testimony  of  my  gratitude  for  your 
services»  and  proceed  as  you  have  done  till  this  day — a  true 
model  of  patriots  and  of  subordination. 

Head-quarters  at  La  Popa,  3d  October  1821 — llth  of  the 
independence. 

Mariano  Montillo,  General-in-chief. 

On  the  5th  of  October  the  city  was  finally  de- 
lívered up»  and  taken  possession  of  by  the  patriots. 

About  this  period  was  pubHshed  by  the  Con- 
gress  the  followmg 

Law  on  the  Repartition  of  the  National 

DOMAINS. 

The  General  Congress  of  Colombia»  considering  it  to  be 
ene  of  the  raost  sacred  duties  of  the  Republic  to  reward  its 
servants  for  the  great  sacrífíces  they  have  made  for  the  coo- 
aolidation  of  its  liberty  and  independence,  and  at  the  same 
time  wishing  to  give  the  raost  exact  fulfílment  to  the  repeated 
promises  made  to  thera,  that  their  services  would  in  due  time 
be  rewarded,  has  decreed  and  does  decriee  as  follows : — 

Article  1 .  The  grants  made  to  the  military  by  the  law  of 
the  6th  January  1820»  decreed  by  the  Congress  of  Venezuela, 
and  by  that  of  the  lOth  October  1817»  which  is  therein  men- 
tioned,  and  are  as  follows,  are  confírmed  in  all  their  parts  v- 
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To  the  General-ÍD-Chief,  -  25,000  dolían. 

Generala  of  División,         -        -        20,000 
Generáis  of  Brígade,  -        -        15,000 

Colonels,  -  -  -  10,000 

Lieutenant-Colonels,         -         -         9,000 
Majors,  -  -  -  8,000 

Captains,  .  -  .         6,000 

Lieutenants,  -  -        -,       4,000 

Second  Lieutenants,  (Ensignü),  3,0(X) 

Ist  and  2d  Seijeants,         -         -         1 ,000 
Ist  and  2d  Corporals,  -  -         700 

Prívales,  ...  -         500 

Article  2.  These  grants  are  to  be  understood  as  appiying 
only  to  those  who  were  in  the  service  of  the  Republic,  from 
the  campaign  of  1816  to  15th  February  1819,  when  the  Con- 
gress  of  Venezuela  was  established  at  Angostura,  and  also  to 
those  foreigners  ^^ho  carne,  in  virtue  of  the  law  of  the  lOth 
October  1817,  to  fíght  for  the  independence  of  Colombia, 
and  arríved  in  her  harbours  previous  to  the  6th  May  1820,  as 
was  agreed  by  the  said  Congress  of  Venezuela. 

Article  S.  To  be  entitled  to  the  whole  of  these  grants,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  served  at  least  two  years  during  the  períod 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  as  was  stipulated  in  the 
declaration  of  the  17th  November  1817,  issued  by  the 
supreme  chief,  the  present  President  of  the  Republic :  those 
who  have  not  served  the  whole  of  that  time  wlll  be  allowed  a 
proportional  part,  corresponding  to  their  length  of  service; 
and,  at  all  events,  the  grant  corresponding  to  the  last  rank 
they  obtained  during  the  said  períod  will  be  allowed  to  them. 
Article  4.  The  property  of  the  military  deceased  descends 
to  their  immediate  heirs,  and,  in  default  of  them,  will  revert 
to  the  State ;  but,  in  either  case,  the  widows  will  enjoy  one* 
half  of  their  husband*s  property. 

Article  5.  The  military  who  have  not  yet  received  their 
claims,  may  dispose  of  them  at  any  time  as  they  may  think 
proper. 

Article  6.  To  the  payment  of  these  grants  are  destined, — 

VOL.  II.  M  m 
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1.  AU  the  lands  that  may  havc  been  or  may  be  confíscat- 
ed,  according  to  the  existing  laws,  or  to  those  that  may  be 
enacted  in  future,  but  which  have  not  been  appropriated  up 
to  the  date  of  the  publication  of  this  law. 

2.  If  these  should  aot  be  sufficient,  grants  of  waste  land 
may  be  roade  at  the  valué  generally  put  upon  the  fanegada, 
(a  Spanifih  land  measure,  about  one-tenth  more  than  a  statute 

acre). 

S.  All  other  national  property,  moveable  and  immoTeable, 
that  can  be  appropriated  thereto,  shall  also  be  applied  to 
those  payments ;  and  in  case  of  there  still  being  aome  grants  to 
liquidate,  the  payment  thereof  shall  be  made  out  of  the  fundí 
of  the  Republic,  according  as  the  exigencies  of  the  war  and 
our  foreign  credit  may  permit 

Article  7.  The  executive  power  is  sufficiently  authorized  to 
pay  the  claims  of  the  military  out  of  the  national  proper^» 
taking  care  to  observe,  as  far  as  possible»  that  equali^  and 
proportion  which  justice  demands. 

Article  8.  In  order  that  this  may  be  effected  with  the  regu- 
larity  and  economy  which  should  always  exist  in  tbe  maoage- 
ment  of  public  property,  the  Government  will  appoint  a  prin- 
cipal commission  to  reside  in  the  capital  of  the  Republic,  lo 
that  it  may  in  due  form  receive  proofs,  and  decide  on  them, 
keep  the  accounts,  order  the  valuation  of,  and  deinrer  iuch 
property  as  the  Government  may  have  to  grant  to  the  military, 
and  which  shall  be  effected  in  conformity  with  the  regulations 
decreed  by  the  said  Government.  The  commistton  shall  be 
under  its  immediate  direction. 

Article  9.  The  executive  power  shall  appoint  such  subor- 
dínate commissions  as  it  may  consider  proper  in  other  places 
to  faoilitate  the  operations.  They  will  execute  the  orden 
communicated  to  them  by  the  principal  commission,  to  which 
they  will  give  an  account  of  their  proceedings,  and  will  act 
in  every  thing  under  its  dirección. 

Article  10.  The  said  executive  power  will  issue  the  neoes- 
sary  directions,  in  order  that  the  principal  commission  may, 
with  the  greatest  possible  dispatch,  receive  proofe,  adjust,  and 
take  account, — 
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1.  Of  the  military  who  have  claíms  upon  the  grants  men- 
tioned  in  artiole  1.  that  lista  may  be  taken  of  them,  and  in- 
serted  in  the  books  of  the  comtniasion. 

2.  Of  those  who  have  received  the  whole  or  part  of  their 
claim. 

3.  Of  the  amount  remaining  due  to  each,  and  of  the  total 
amount  due  by  the  Republic  on  account  of  the  said  grants* 

Article  11.  It  willlikewise  order  that  a  statement  be  im- 
mediately  made  of  the  national  securities  and  property  exist- 
ing  in  each  of  the  provinces,  directing  also  that  the  portion 
of  the  sequestrated  property  accruing  to  the  state  be  ascer- 
tained  according  to  law,  in  order  that  arrangements  may 
instantly  be  made  to  preserve  the  said  property  from  the 
ruin  with  which  it  is  threatened,  if  it  remain  any  longer  in  a 
State  of  confíscation. 

Article  12.  All  the  national  property  that  may  be  appro* 
priated  to  tlie  military  shall  be  valued  by  surveyors :  this  shall 
be  eíFected  before  it  is  claimed  by  any  one,  antt  before  any 
application  be  made  by  the  Government.  The  same  shall  be 
eflected  with  respect  to  the  property  already  appropriated  to 
the  payníent  of  grants  of  an  ascertained  amount,  on  which 
such  valuation  has  not  been  previously  made. 

Article  13.  The  commission  which  existed  in  the  town  of 
Angostura,  and  which  was  authorized  to  issue  vales  in  favour 
of  the  military,  shall  be  suppressed ;  all  the  papers  in  its 
archives  shall  be  transferred  to  the  one  ordered  to  be  ap- 
pointed  by  this  law. 

Article  14.  The  circulation  of  the  said  vales,  or  bilis,  on 
the  public  treasury,  is  absolutely  prohibited :  the  military  may 
avail  themselves  of  them  to  prove  the  amount  of  the  claims 
awarded  to  them,  or  which  they  may  have  received ;  the 
ciaims  of  the  third  holders  of  these  bilis  remaining  undisputed, 
will  be  in  a  state  of  payment  so  soon  as  the  commission  shall 
have  taken  account  of  them,  respecting  which  the  Govern- 
ment will  issue  the  necessary  instructions,  to  prevent  fraud. 

Article  15.  Considering  that  it  was  by  arms  that  the  vital 
principies  of  the  Republic  were  renewed  and  extended,  the 
payment  of  the  ciaims  of  the  military,  mentioned  in  the  Ist, 
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2d,  and  3d  articles  of  this  law,  and  of  the  officers  employed 
in  the  administration  of  the  armies,  of  whom  mention  is  made 
in  the  8th  and  9th  articles  of  the  law  of  the  6th  Januarj  1820, 
and  who,  being  attached  to  the  war  department,  are  known 
to  have  a  claim  to  military  rank,  shall  be  made  in  preference 
to  those  of  the  purelj  civil  officers,  who  have  also  claims 
according  to  the  two  last  mentioned  articles  ;  but  the  Govern- 
ment, being  in  possession  of  the  necessary  Information,  is 
authorized  to  make  some  grants  to  them,  according  to  their 
gervices. 

Article  16.  The  sale  of  the  national  propertj  being  alreadj 
prohibited  bj  this  law,  which,  by  the  tliird  article  of  the  law 
of  the  9th  Januarj  1822  was  equallj  applicable  to  the  dbliga- 
tions  of  the  public  treasury,  granted  for  the  acknowledgment 
of  arrears  of  salary,  as  well  for  the  military  as  eivil  officers, 
until  the  15th  February  1819,  the  GovemmeDt  is  authorized 
to  make  the  payments  of  either  out  of  the  said  national  pro- 
perty,  observing  as  much  as  possible  the  order  of  years,  and 
the  regulations  laid  down  in  the  8th,  9th,  and  12th  articles. 

Article  17.  The  Government  will  also  take  cara  that  the 
commission  adjast  the  amount  due  for  arrears  of  salary  on  the 
civil  and  military  list,  the  same  to  be  effiscted  at  least  within 
a  year.  The  necessary  documents  by  which  their  daíms  may 
be  proved  at  any  time,  shall  be  delivered  to  the  individuáis 
interested  by  the  respective  offices. 

Article  18.  The  executive  power  will  clear  up  all  doubts 
and  difficulties  that  may  arise  in  the  execution  of  the  present 
law,  and  will  present  to  the  approaching  Congrega  statements 
of  the  awards  made,  and  of  the  total  amount  of  national  pro- 
perty  that  may  have  been,  or  that  may  be  applicable  to  the 
discharge  of  this  portion  of  the  public  debt. 

To  be  communicated  to  the  executive  power,  for  the  pub- 
lication  and  fulfílment  thereof. 

Given  in  the  Palace  of  the  General  Congress  of  ColombiSf 
at  Rosario  de  Cúcuta,  the  28th  September  1821»— 11  th  of 
Independence. 

José  Ignatio  de  Márquez,  President  of  Congresi* 
Francisco  Soto,  Deputy  Secretary. 
Antonio  José  Caro,  Deputy  Secretary. 
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At  the  Palace  of  the  GovernmeDt,  at  Rosario  de  Cücuta, 
29th  September  1821. 

For  his  Excellency  the  Více-President  of  the  Republic, 

Pedro  Gual,  Minister. 
To  be  executed — José  María  del  Castillo. 

To  be  fulfílled,  published,  executed,  and  communicated  to 
whom  it  may  concern,  recomroending  the  transmission  of  the 
Information  required. 

SOUBLETTE. 

Caracas f  2Bth  January  1822. 

Shortly  after,  the  annexed  law,  respecting  the 
salaries  and  appointments  to  be  given  to  the 
military  and  civil  oflScers  of  the  Government,  was 
approved  of  and  passed  by  the  Congress. 

The  General  Congress  of  Colombia,  consider- 
ing,  That  in  a  newly  created  Republic — ^in  one 
which  still  struggles  for  its  independence — the 
appointments,  both  military  and  civil,  ought  to 
be  so  proportioned  as  at  once  to  unite  economy 
with  a  decent  and  easy  subsistence  for  the  ser- 
vants  of  the  country,  have  decreed,  and  do  de- 
cree  as  foUows : — 

Article  1  •  The  salaries  fixed  by  the  Congress  of  Venezuela, 
in  their  decree  of  the  19th  January  1820,  shall  remain  in 
forcé  until  the  Slst  December  next,  and  the  part  decreed  by 
the  Government  shall  continué  to  be  paid  in  cash.  What  may 
remain  due  of  the  said  salaries,  shall  form  part  of  the  national 
debt,  to  be  províded  for  in  the  manner  resolved  upon  by  the 
Congress  in  the  law  concerning  military  salaries. 

Article  2.  From  the  Ist  January  1822  the  following  salaries 
shall  be  enjoyed  by  public  functionaries. 
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I. — LEGISLATIVE  POWER. 

Each  Senator  and  Representatíve  shall  cnjoy  daily,  daring 
the  whole  period  of  the  sessions,  níne  pesos.  For  eadi 
Colombían  league  of  road  which  the  representatives  aña 
senators  mey  travel  from  the  provinces  of  their  respective 
abodcs  to  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Coogress,  ene  peso  and 
a  half  shall  be  allowed  them. 


II. — EXECUTIVE  POWER. 

Tlie  President  and  Více-President  of  the  Republic  shall 
enjoy  the  salaries  assigned  to  them  by  the  law  of  the  7th 
September  last,  to  be  paid  to  them  free  from  any  deductioo 
whatever. 

Each  of  the  secretaries  of  state  shall  receive  GOOO  pesos 
annually,  and  the  principal  clerks  to  the  secretaries  1800 
pesos  each. 

The  executive  power  shall  establish  in  each  of  the  secre- 
tary's  departments,  the  necessary  number  of  clerks  and  wríters, 
assigning  them  corresponding  salaries,  to  be  charged  upon  the 
public  treasury ;  and  at  their  next  meeting,  the  Congress  will 
give  or  refuse  their  approbation. 

III. —  GOVERNMENT    OV    THE   DEPARTMBIITS. 

The  annual  salary  of  intendants  shall  be   .    6000  pesos* 
Of  the  assessors  to  intendants,     ....     52000 
And  the  fees  of  office. 
Of  the  secretaries  to  intendants,      .    .     .     1200 
The  executive  power  shall,  for  the  presenta  fix  the  salaries, 
and  number  of  the  subalterns  in  the  secretary  departments  of 
the  intendencies,  and  in  the  govemments  of  the  provinces ; 
and  upon  this  subject  the  Congress  will  delibérate  at  their 
reunión,  conformably  to  the  11  th  article  of  the  law  con- 
cerning  the  political  organization  of  the  different  branches  of 
the  Republic. 
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IV. — QOVERNMENT   OF   THE   PROYINCES. 

The  governors  of  Santa  Martha»  Carthagena,  Antioquia, 
Choco,  Socorro»  Varinas,  and  Guayana,  «hall  receive  annual- 
ly  4000  pesos  each. 

Those  of  Mariquita,  Neyva»  Pamplona,  Merído,  Truzillo, 
and  Coro,  3000  pesos  each. 

Those  of  Barcelona,  Margarita,  Casanare,  and  Rio  Hacha, 
2000  pesos. 

The  assessors  of  gOTernors  receiving  4000  pesos,  shall  have 
1500  pesos  ;  of  governors  receiving  3000  pesos,  1200  pesos; 
and  800  pesos,  those  attached  to  governors  receiving  2000 
pesos ;  and  every  assessor  shall  receive  the  fees  of  office. 

The  secretarles  of  governors  receiving  4000  pesos,  shall 
be  allowed  900  pesos  annually ;  of  governors  receiving  3000, 
700  pesos ;  and  of  governors  receiving  2000  pesos,  500  pesos ; 
uniting,  .wherever  possible,  the  office  of  secretary  and  notary. 

V. — TREA8URT. 

The  treasurer-president  shall  have    .    2600  pesos  annually. 
Each  treasurer-general,      ....    2400 
The  other  subaltems  and  clerks  shall  have  such  salaries  as 
the  executive  power  may  assign  to  them,  conformable  to  the 
power  vested  in  it  for  the  organization  of  their  department. 

VI. — JUDICIAL   POWER. 

Each  member  of  the  high  court  of  justice  shall  receive 
annually, 4000  pesos. 

Each  member  of  the  superior  court  of  justice,  3600  pesos. 

The  respective  courts  of  justice  shall  consult  with  the  exe- 
cutive power  upon  the  salaries  and  fees  to  be  enjoyed  by  the 
reporters,  secretaríes,  and  other  subaltems  of  their  several 
tribunals ;  and  the  decisión  of  the  executive  thereon  shall  be 
acted  upqn,  until  the  Congress  approve  or  alter  the  same. 
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VII. — MILITARY   PAY. 

PMOt. 

GeDerar-in-chief,  per  roonth,  500  Sutgeon, 

General  of  DívÍBÍon,     .     .    400  Chaplain,     . 

General  of  Brígade,      .     .    300  Sergeant,  Ist, 

Colonel, 200  2d, 

Lieutenant-colonel,      .     .     150  Drum-major, 

Major, 100  Corporal,  Ist, 

Captain 70  2d, 

Lieutenant, 40  Drummer,    . 

Ensign, 30  Prívate,   .    . 


50 

40 

18 

15 

18 

12 

11 

11 

10 


Article  8.  The  Executive  Government  shallassign  payto 
the  auditors  of  war,  commissaries,  and  others  employed  upon 
the  mílítary  list,  who  may  not  have  been  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  enumeration.  The  said  assignments  shall  be  car- 
riedlnto  effect,  and  shall  be  consídered  in  the  next  congren. 

Article  4.  The  salaries  and  appointments  to  the  ministers, 
consuls,  and  agents,  who  may  be  sent  to  foreign  nations»  ahall 
be  assigned  in  the  same  manner. 

Article  5.  The  same  executive  power  shall  fix  the  salaries 
of  those  employed  in  the  civil  administration  of  6nance9  and 
their  number,  as  well  as  that  of  the  subalteros  who  may  be 
required  in  each  of  the  different  administratioos  aod  trea- 
suríes.  It  may  also  suppress  unnecessary  offices,  and  establish 
new  ones  in  their  place,  wherever  expedient,  drawing  out  a 
list  of  all  the  offices  and  officers  of  the  public  treasury,  to  be 
presented  to  the  Congress,  at  the  next  meeting,  for  approba- 
tion  or  correction. 

Article  6.  The  Supremo  Government  shall  likewise  nomi- 
nate  govemors  to  the  provinces  which  may  be  recovered  from 
the  enemy,  placing  each  in  the  class  which  may  best  agree 
with  the  importance,  population,  and  wealth  of  the  provínce. 
Article  7.  During  the  war  of  independence,  and  for  two 
years  añer,  two-thirds  of  the  pay,  in  cash,  shall  only  be  issued 
to  all  civil  and  military  functionaríes ;  provided  that  scarcity 
of  funds,  or.other  particular  and  extraordinary  circumstances, 
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do  not  oblige  tlie  Government  still  further  to  dimínish  the 
quota  of  pa3rn)ent  for  the  time  being ;  always  taking  care  that 
thc  quota  be  diminished  equally  for  all  the  servants  of  the 
country. 

8.  Artícle  Military,  when  in  the  fíeld,  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  discount  of  the  direct  contribution,  from  which,  under 
such  circumstances,  they  are  exempted. 

Article  9.  From  the  discount  ordered  to  be  made  by  the 
7th  article  in  the  salaries  of  public  functionaries,  shall  be  re- 
ceived  the  duty  of  "  media  annata/'  according  to  law ;  but 
no  judge,  or  person  employed,  who  does  not  receive  pay 
from  the  public  treasury,  shall  ¡n  future  pay  the  *'  media 
annata." 

Article  10.  A  national  establishment  for  recbiving  pledges 
{monte  pió),  similar  to  that  which  existed  under  the  Spanish 
Government,  shall  be  formed  by  the  executíve,  from  another 
part  of  the  discount  to  be  made  on  the  military  and  civil 
functionaries  receiving  annuities ;  and  the  plan  of  the  esta- 
blishment shall  be  laid  before  the  next  Congress,  for  their  ap- 
probation  or  correction. 

Article  11.  The  remainder  of  the  discount  of  the  third 
part  of  the  salaries  shall  be  recognized  as  a  national  dcbt,  for 
the  general  benefít  of  all  the  servants  of  the  country,  subject 
to  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Congress..  In  the  mean 
while  the  proper  account  shall  be  kept  in  the  respective  of- 
fices ;  and  the  chiefs  of  the  said  offices  shall,  at  the  end  of 
each  year,  give  a  certifícate  to  the  party  interested,  showing 
the  amount  that  has  been  deducted  from  his  salary  in  that 
year,  in  order  that  in  due  time  he  may  make  good  his  claima 
upon  the  State. 

Article  12.  No  public  functionary  shall  enjoy  two  salaries 
paid  from  the  public  treasury  :  where  it  happens  that  a  per- 
son  obtains  at  the  same  time  two  or  more  employments,  be 
shall  receive  the  greater  salary. 

Let  the  present  be  communicated  to  the  executive  for  its 
performance. 
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Given  in  the  Palace  of  the  General  Congress  of  Colombia, 
in  the  city  of  Rosario  de  Cácuta,  on  the  8th  October  1831,— 
llth  year  of  independence. 

The  President  of  Congress,  Jóse  Y.  de  Márquez. 
The  Deputj  Secretary,         Miguel  Santa  Mabia. 
The  Deputy  Secretary,         Francisco  Soto. 

Palace  of  the  Govemment  at  Rosario  de  Cúcuta,  lOth  Octo- 
ber 1822.    Let  it  be  executed, 

Francisco  P.  Santander. 

For  his  Excellency  the  Vice-President  of  the  Republic, 
The  Minister,  P.  Gual,  Secretary  of  Finance. 

A  true  copy. 

As  the  electíons  of  Senators  were  to  be  itiade 
by  the  Congress  on  this  first  occasion,  according 
to  the  constitution,  they  were  effected  in  the  sit- 
tings  of  the  8th,  9th,  and  lOth  of  the  present 
month  (October) ;  and  the  foUowing  gentlemen 
were  duly  elected  Senators : — 

For  the  Department  qfthe  Orinoco. 

Messrs  General  Santiago  Marino. 
Ferdínand  Peñalver. 
Euscbio  Afanador. 
General  of  Brigade  Antonio  Sucre. 

For  the  Department  of  Venezuda. 

General  José  Antonio  Paez. 

Dr  Ramón  Ignacio  Méndez,  (Ecles.) 

Martin  Tobar. 

Colonel  Judas  Peñango. 

For  the  Department  of  Sulia. 

General  Rafael  Urdaneta. 

The  illustrious  Bishop  of  Merída,  Rafael  Laso. 

Dr  Ant.  María  Brizeño,  (Ecles.) 

Luis  Baralt. 
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For  the  Department  ofBoyaca. 

Nicolás  Cuervo,  Vícar-General  to  the 

Archbishopric  oí  Bogotá. 
Francisco  Cuevas. 
Francisco  Soto. 
Antonio  Malo. 

For  the  Department  qf  Cundinamarca. 

General  Antonio  Naríño. 
Colonel  Luis  Riense. 
Estanislao  Virgara. 
Miguel  Uribe. 

For  the  Department  of  Magdalena. 

José  María  del  Real. 
Dr  Manuel  Benito  Rebollo,  (Ecles.) 
Colonel  José  Francisco  Munive. 
Remigio  Márquez. 

For  the  Department  qf  Cattca. 

Gerónimo  Torres. 
Agustin  Baroana. 
Joaquin  Mosquera. 
Vicente  Lucio  Cabal. 

About  the  same  period,  the  Congress,  conceiv- 
ing  it  advisable  to  removc  the  place  of  its  sessíon 
from  Rosario  de  Cúcuta,  where  its  sittings  had 
been  previoiisly  held,  to  Bogotá,  passed  the  fol- 
lowing  decree,  in  which  they  explain  their  mo- 
tives for  so  doing : — 

Decree  on  the  Provisional  Seat  of  Govbrvment. 

The  General  Congress  of  Colombia,  considering, — 
1{¿,  That  having,  by  the  fundamental  law  of  the  unión, 
reserved  for  happier  days  to  raise  the  city  of  Bolivar,  which 
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ougbt  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Republic,  it  is  necessary  to  ap- 
point  the  place  in  which  Government  sball  at  present  reside, 
according  to  tbe  21  st  paragraph  of  the  55th  art.  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

2íf,  That  the  most  central  one  ought  to  be  chosen,  in  order 
that  tbe  Communications  uvith  the  territories  placed  at  tbe 
extremities  of  tbe  Republic  be  less  diíficult,  and  the  corres- 
pondence  witb  the  cities  in  the  interior  of  the  Republic,  scat- 
tered  over  so  extensive  a  country,  witb  roads  and  mountains 
almost  impassable,  may  be  more  frequent,  safer,  and  ezpedi- 

tious. 

Sd,  That  besides  consulting  tbese  advantages,  it  is  also  ne- 
cessary to  attend  to  tbe  goodness  of  the  clímate,  the  number 
of  buildings,  the  abundance  and  resources  for  all  the  branches 
of  the  administration,  and  to  other  social  comforts. 

4M,  That  none  is  more  proper  than  the  city  of  Bogotá, 
which  unites  all  tbese  advantages, — sitúate  in  the  beart  of  the 
Republic,  and  having  two  navigable  rivers,  one  to  the  east,  and 
the  other  to  the  west,  which  must  of  course  procure  it  the 
facility  of  communicating  witb  the  coasts  and  the  departments 
of  ancient  Venezuela. 

5th,  That  the  necessity  of  carrying  war  to  the  oppretsors  of 
unhappy  Quito,  clavns  at  present  the  proximity  of,  and  every 
attention  from  Government,  towards  that  interesting  part  of 
Colombia.  Tbey  have  tberefore  decreed,  and  decree  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Art.  1.  The  city  of  Bogotá  sball  be  the  residence  of  the 
Supreme  Government  of  the  Republic,  until  the  Congress, 
impelled  by  other  circumstances,  should  appoint  any  other 
place. 

Art.  2.  The  executive  power  sball  make  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements  for  the  execution  of  this  decree,  preparing  all  the 
buildings,  effects,  &c,  which  sball  be  wanted  for  the  meeting 
and  dispatch  of  the  afiPairs  of  the  senate  and  representatives 
of  the  people,  for  those  of  the  executive  power  and  secre- 
tary's  o£Bces,  for  those  of  the  high  court  of  justice,  and  <^er 
tribunals  and  offices  established  by  the  laws,  which  ought  to 
reside  in  the  capital. 
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Let  th¡8  be  communicated  for  its  due  execution. 
Giren  in  the  Palace  of  the  Congress  of  Colombia  ¡n  Rosario 
de  Cúcuta,  the  8th  October  1821. 

The  Prestdent  of  the  Congrcts, 

J.  I.  DE  Márquez,  &c,  &c. 

Bolívar,  by  a  decree  bearing  date  9th  Octo- 
ber, authorízed  Santander  to  exercise  the  func- 
tions  of  the  executive  power  during  his  absence 
with  the  army.  Previous  to  his  departure,  he 
published  a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Colombia,  in  which  he  expatiated  on  the  ex- 
cellence  of  the  constitution  which  he  then  pre- 
sented  to  them,  and  the  prosperity  they  were 
likely  to  enjoy  under  the  administratíon  of  the 
Vice-President. 

On  the  14th  October,  the  Congress  closed  its 
labours.  At  the  last  sitting  before  its  proroga- 
tion,  they  unanimously  voted  their  thanks  to 
Lord  Holland,  to  the  Abbé  de  Pradt,  formerly 
archbishop  of  Mechline,  to  Henry  Clay,  formerly 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  to  Colonel  William  Duane,  editor 
of  the  Aurora  of  Philadelphia,  to  Mr  Marryatt 
and  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  members  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  for  the  strenuous  exertions 
they  had  made  to  promote  the  cause  of  indepen- 
dence. 

At  the  cióse  of  the  session,  the  Congress  de- 
livered  the  foUowing  address  to  their  constituents, 
and  the  people  at  large : — 
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CoLOMBiANS !  Thifl  day  the  Congress  terminatet  the  august 
dutíes  with  which  it  was  charged,  and  the  membert,  yoor 
Representatives,  retire  to  theír  respectire  homes,  confideot 
that  tliey  have  accomplíshed  the  object  of  your  wishes.  Yoa 
are  now  possessed  of  such  a  constitution  as  appeared  best 
adapta  to  the  conditíon  of  the  country,  and  most  calculated 
to  insure  to  you  your  liberty  and  prosperity.  The  Republic 
has  also  been  Consolidated,  by  the  integral  and  legitímate 
unión  of  the  territories  of  which  it  is  now  composed.  The 
dutíes  of  the  rulers  have  moreover  been  defíned  and  ctrcnm- 
scribed ;  your  rights  are  now  placed  under  the  most  sdemn 
guarantees  for  theír  security. 

The  territory  is  divided  into  departments,  and  these  haré 
received  the  necessary  organization  ín  all  the  branches  of  go- 
vernment.  Courts  of  justice  have  been  established  to  settie 
your  personal  differences  and  to  punish  delinquents ;  and,  with 
a  view  to  the  common  benefít  and  protection  of  the  cítizeos, 
tríbunals  have  been  established  in  every  provínce  for  canses 
of  lesser  importance.  The  administration  of  justice  influences» 
in  a  great  measure,  the  safety  of  the  cítizen,  it  has  therefore 
deservcd  the  particular  consideration  of  Congress. 

Ignorance  was  the  basis  on  which  the  Government  of  Spain 
built  its  power»  as  being  the  only  conditíon  that  couJd  up- 
hold  slavery ;  but  a  Republic  like  ours  can  alone  be  main- 
tained  by  the  united  virtues  and  knowledge  of  its  eitizens«  In 
order,  therefore,  to  advance  this  great  object,  Congress  has 
determined  to  establish  schools,  houses  of  educatton,  coUeges, 
and  universities,  and  has  further  appropriated  the  property  of 
suppressed  religious  establishments  to  its  accomplishment. 

Ñor  has  the  conditíon  of  that  unhappy  portion  of  men  who 
bore  the  mark  of  slavery  among  you,  been  overlooked.  In 
decreeing,  however,  the  abolítion  of  slavery,  in  proscribing 
for  ever  this  barbarous  custom,  Congress  has  not  acted  un- 
justly  to  innocent  proprietors ;  it  has  paid  the  homage  due  to 
reason,  without  being  deaf  to  the  claims  of  property  sanction- 
ed  by  good  faíth. 

The  publíc  revenue,  greatly  decreased  by  the  calamities  of 
a  disastrous  war,  is  re-establíshed  by  economical  and  salutary 
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laws;  regulatíons  havÍDg  been  adopted,  whích,  whilst  thej 
increase  the  revenue,  will,  at  the  same  time,  diminish  the 
burdens  that  oppressed  the  people.  No  longer  sh^l  you  pay 
the  duties  of  alcabala  on  the  alimentary  produce  oí  your  in- 
dustry ;  the  import  duties  have  been  lessened  as  much  as  pos- 
siblc,  and  those  on  exports  have  also  been  considerably  re- 
duced. 

The  distilling  of  spirítuous  liquors  is  free,  and  this  exemp** 
tioD,  which  removes  such  heavy  vexations  from  the  public, 
must  hereafter  prove  a  fruitful  source  of  riches  and  prosperítyt 
By  the  revenue  laws  now  in  forcé,  you  will  be  enabled  to 
contribute  to  the  wants  of  the  state  on  a  small  and  equal  scale, 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  you  gaín  your  own  livelihood  with 
ease.  As,  however,  the  Government  is  still  compelled  to  in- 
cur  iucreased  and  unavoidable  expenses,  Congress  has  decreed 
a  direct  contribution,  proportioned  to  the  means  of  the  con- 
tributors,  equally  payable  by  all,  and  which  shall  be  coUect- 
ed  without  any  additional  expense. 

Such  have  been  the  labours  of  your  Representatives.  They 
trust  they  have  fulfílled  your  intqntions :  on  you,  therefore, 
depends  what  is  still  wanting  to  consolídate  Colombia,  and 
raisG  her  to  the  high  rank  of  strength  and  prosperity  to  which 
she  is  destined.  Live  in  intímate  and  brotherly  unión ;  be- 
friend  each  other,  and  admit  not  into  your  hearts  either 
jealousy  or  rivalship.  These  are  the  fatal  arms  your  enemies 
have  unceasingly  wielded,  in  order  to  spread  discord  among 
you.  Union  will  make  you  strong,  and  put  an  cnd  to  a  cruel 
war  of  eleven  years'  duratíon.  Dissension  will  deprive  you  of 
repose,  and  of  the  genuine  benefíts  to  be  derived  from  society. 
United,  you  are  invincible — disunion  is  the  only  enemy  you 
have  to  fear. 

Obey,  therefore,  those  laws  you  yourselves  have  framed, 
for  they  were  dictated  by  your  Representatives ;  and  duly  re- 
spect  those  magistrates  elected  by  your  own  suffirages.  Think 
of  the  giory  that  will  be  rendered  to  Colombia,  if  your  hap- 
piness  and  welfare  are  secured.  Remember,  that  nothing  at 
its  commcncement  is  perfect,  and  that  the  influcnce  of  tíme 
and  experieuce  is  powerful.  Law  is  the  boundary  of  freedom. 
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and  thi8  disappears  when  the  laws  become  nerveless*  A  free 
presa,  that  precióos  gift  inseparable  from  justice  and  cítíI 
liberty,  is  ^e  proper  médium  for  fíxing  the  opinions  and  ex* 
pressing  the  sentiments  of  a  free  people.  Use  it  with  that 
moderation  whicb  is  prescríbed  by  the  laws,  and  thus  will  you 
preserve  your  own  rights  unimpaired.  You  will  restrain  your 
rulers  within  the  limiu  of  their  authority,  and  you  will  ac- 
quire  the  improvements  suggested  by  experience  and  neces- 

8ity. 

Your  Representatives  will  acquaint  you  with  the  motíres  by 
which  they  have  been  influenced  in  what  they  have  done ;  they 
will  expiain  what  you  do  not  understand,  and  make  known  to 
you  the  causes  of  their  decisions.  They  will  act  so  as  to  merit 
your  confídence ;  and  their  candour  and  good  faith  will  tran- 

quillize  you. 

Disregard,  then,  the  clamours  of  ignorance  and  fanaticism. 
These  weapons  aim  at  your  disunion :  they  would  bríng  you 
back  to  dependence  and  slavery,  and  promote  your  debase- 
ment  and  oppression.  To  these  the  eíForts  of  your  enemies 
still  tend.  Possibly  they  will  tell  you  that  Congress  has  sought 
to  disseminate  impious  and  irreligious  maxims,  but  know  that 
they  have  merely  sought  to  free  religión  from  the  abuses  under 
which  it  laboured,  without  touching  its  essential  points.  The 
God  of  these  instigators  is  interest,  and  their  religión  is  reduc- 
ed  to  the  idolatrous  worship  of  their  own  prej  adices.  Judge 
the  Congress  by  their  works,  compare  those  with  your  own 
wishes  and  wants,  and  then  conclude  for  yourselves.  He 
who  seeks  to  disunite  you,  is  your  enemy,  and  you  should 
repel  him  as  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace. 

Congress  has  been  actuated  by  no  other  than  the  anxious 
wish  of  rendering  you  happy.  To  do  this,  it  adopted  those 
▼ery  principies  which  you  yourselves  long  ago  promulgated, 
and  which  have  uniformly  constituted  the  happiness  of  other 
nations.  Possibly  it  may  not  have  accomplished  all  that  could 
be  wished ;  but  it  can  assure  you,  it  has  done  all  that  was  in 
its  power.  Your  welfare  was  its  only  object,  and  this  satisfac* 
tion  is  the  only  recompense  it  expccts. 
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Done  ¡n  the  General  Congress  ofthe  llepublic  of  Colombia^ 
in  the  town  of  Rosario  de  Cácuta,  this  14th  day  of  October 
1821. 

By  the  Prcsideiit  of  the  Congress, 

JosE  Ignacio  de  Marque^:. 

By  the  Ministcn  and  Sectetaríes, 

Miguel  Santa  María. 
Francisco  Soto. 

The  Republic  of  Colombia  received  two  im* 
portant  accessions  of  strength  about  this  tíme. 
Guayaquil,  by  a  decree  published  a  short  time 
before,  placed  itself  under  the  protection  of  the 
Republic;  and  Cumana,  after  having  so  long 
held  out,  surrendered  to  General  Bermudez,  on 
the  15th  of  October.  The  garrison,  consisting 
of  1500  men,  was  shipped  off  to  Puerto  Rico. 

An  expedition  was  preparing  at  Carthagena 
against  Panamá,  in  which  the  English  troops  were 
to  be  principally  employed  ;  when  fortunately  it 
was  rendered  uséless,  by  the  whole  of  the  Isth- 
mus  of  Darien  establishing  íts  independence» 
which  it  effected  in  the  following  manner.^- 

General  Cruz  Murgeon,  the  governor  of  Pa* 
ñama,  had  embarked  from  thence,  in  coinbina«*' 
tion  with  the  Spanish  functionaries  at  Quito,  to 
attack  Guayaquil.  The  inhabitants  of  the  vici- 
nity  of  the  city  of  Panamá  availed  themselves  of 
this  opportunity  to  signify  to  the  authorities,  that 
they  would  not  continué  under  the  Spanish  do-' 
minion.  Colonel  F.  Fabrega,  who  was  left  go- 
vernor ad  interirriy  invited  a  meeting,  on  the  20th 
of  November,  of  the  principal  persons,  at  which 

VOL.  II.  N  n 
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ít  was  decided,  that  each  district  should  send  a 
deputy,  tbrough  whom  their  wishes  should  be  ex- 
pressed  concerning  the  form  of  govemment  to 
be  established.  But  the  intention  was  not  realiz- 
ed,  the  inhabitants  of  Panamá  spontaneously  caus- 
ing  their  independence  to  be  declared  on  the  28th. 
At  Porto  Bello,  independence  was  proclaimed  on 
the  5th  of  December. 

.  Morales,  who  was  now  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Spanish  forces,  La  Torre  having  been  appoint- 
ed  governor  of  Puerto  Rico»  set  sail  for  Cura9oa, 
in  order  to  raise  50,CXX)  dollars  for  the  continu- 
anee  of  the  war.  This  he  was  unable  to  efiect  to 
the  amount  intended ;  and  was  obHged  to  leave 
that  place  some  time  after,  with  not  more  than 
one-third  of  the  sum  in  his  possession.  On  his 
retum  to  Puerto  Cabello,  he  marched  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  troops,  and  took  possession  of  Coro. 

On  the  side  of  Quito,  nothing  niateríally  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Colombian  arms  had  taken 
place*  Sucre,  who  commanded  in  that  quarter, 
had  concluded  a  capitulation  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  year  with  Aymerich,  the  royalist  general, 
which  it  was  supposed  would  have  terminated  in 
a  capitulation ;  but  hostilities  recommenced  on 
the  2gd  of  February  1822. 

The  Maracaibo  troops,  amounting  to  about  a 
thousand  men,  and  the  Irish  legión,  250  strong, 
under  the  command  of  Major  Ferrier,  crossed  the 
Gulf  of  Alta  Gracia,  in  the  month  of  March,  to 
proceed  against  Coro.     Some  skirmishing  took 
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place  with  tbe  gueríllas,  a  stnall  body  of  wbom 
deserted  to  Alta  Gracia* 

The  expeditioo,  however,  totally  failed  in  its 
object:  they  were  defeated,  and  obliged  to  re- 
treat  upon  the  last  mentioned  place.  Morales, 
at  the  head  of  SOOO  tnen,  hotly  pursued  them, 
and  advanced  to  witbin  twenty  miles  of  Maracai- 
bo.  Luiz  Clementi,  tbe  govemor,  immediately 
issued  a  proclamation,  calling  upon  all  the  male 
population  to  arm  without  delay  in  defence  of 
the  city.  Troops  poured  in  on  all  sides;  and 
every  disposition  was  manifested  on  the  part  of 
the  inhabitantSi  to  gi ve  the  enemy  a  warm  recep- 
tion,  should  he  attempt  any  attack  upon  the  city* 

The  blockade  of  Puerto  Cabello  still  conti- 
nued.  By  two  buUetins,  issued  the  19th  and  SSd 
of  April,  by  the  patriot  General  Paez,  it  appear- 
ed  that  their  operations  for  the  reduction  of  the 
fortress  were  actively  carrjdng  on.  These  were 
rendered  in  a  great  degree  ineffectual,  by  the 
inadequacy  of  their  naval  forcé  to  prevent  sup- 
plies  being  thrown  into  the  place.  The  frigate 
Ligera  passed  and  repassed  from  Cura^oa  to  the 
Main  without  the  least  difficulty  or  danger,  in 
spite  of  the  blockading  forcé  stationed  by  the 
Republic  oíF  the  port.  The  Colombian  navy  has 
indeed  been  constantly  ill  managed ;  and  until  it 
be  placed  upon  a  more  respectable  footing,  the 
final  subjection  of  Puerto  Cabello  to  the  inde- 
pendents  will  be  tedious  and  uncertain. 

On  the  2Qá  of  April,  Morales,  who  still  kept 
possession  of  the  town  of  Alta  Grada,  succeeded 
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in  landing  500  men  below  the  town  of  Maracaibo, 
and  on  the  following  night  400  above  it.  On  the 
24th  these  last  were  attacked  by  the  Creóle  regi- 
ment  of  Tiradores,  who  entireljr  defeated  thera. 
The  greater  part  were  killed ;  and  the  rest  sur- 
rendered  at  discretion.  The  other  división,  under 
the  command  of  Morillito,  hearing  of  the  failure 
of  their  plan,  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of 
war,  and  were  marched  to  Maracaibo.  Thence 
they  were  shortly  after  shipped  to  Jamaica. 

Bolivar,  who  had  proceeded  at  the  head  of  a 
large  army  against  Quito,  by  the  side  of  Pasto, 
met  with  the  Spanish  General  Murgeon  on  the 
heights  of  Curiaco. 

An  engagement  ensued,  which  was  maintained 
on  both  sides  with  great  obstinacy.  Victory  at 
last  decided  for  the  patriots ;  and  the  Spaniards 
were  obliged  to  retire  from  the  field,  leaving  a 
great  number  of  prisoners,  and  the  prindpal  part 
of  their  ammunition  and  stores,  in  the  hands  of 
the  Colombians.  Murgeon  was  severely  wound- 
ed,  and  died  two  days  afler.  This  battle  took 
place  on  the  7th  of  ApriL 

These  were  not  the  only  successes  that  attend- 
ed  the  Colombian  arras  during  this  montb. — 
General  Sucre,  who  commanded  the  army  destin- 
ed  to  opérate  against  Quito  on  the  side  of  Gua- 
yaquil, having  attacked  and  defeated  a  body  of 
troops  who  made  spme  show  of  rcsistance,  enter* 
ed  and  took  possession  of  the  important  town  of 
Riobamba,  sitúate  about  a  hundred  miles  to  the 
south  of  Quito. 
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In  the  following  tnonth,  the  military  vigió,  or 
watch-tower,  called  Mirador  de  Solano,  which 
commands  the  town  of  Puerto  Cabello,  surrender* 
ed  by  capitulation  to  General  Paez ;  and  the  gar- 
rison  was  conveyed,  according  to  agreement,  to 
Puerto  Rico. 

In  consequence  of  a  battle  which  took  place 
between  the  contending  parties  at  Pichincha, 
sitúate  a  few  leagues  to  the  north  of  Quito,  in 
which  the  royalists  were  completely  defeated  after 
an  obstinate  struggle,  proposal^  for  a  capitulation 
were  niade  by  the  latter,  which  were  acceded  to 
)[)y  the  independent  general, 

BATTLE  OF  JPICHINCHA. 

Head-quarters,  QuítOt  May  28.  1822. 

Señor, — After  the  advantages  obtained  by  our  grcnadiera 
nnd  dragoons  over  the  whole  cavalry  of  the  eneroy  at  Río- 
bamba,  nothing  of  consequence  has  occurred.  The  different 
corps  of  the  división  were  put  in  rootion  on  the  8th  ult.,  and 
they  arrived  at  Tagunea  on  the  20th.  The  Spaniards  were 
posted  in  the  town  of  Machad,  and  comraanded  the  inacces- 
sible  passes  of  Jalupana  and  La  Vindita.  It  was  necessary  to 
avoid  them  by  marching  on  their  \th  flank ;  and  moving  on 
tbe  13th,  we  arrived  on  the  16th  in  the  valley  of  Chilloe,  four 
leagues  from  the  capital,  having  crossed  the  frozen  summita 
of  the  mountains  of  Cotopaxi,  and  slept  on  them.  The  eneroy 
became  aware  of  our  rooveroents,  and  he  occupied  Quito  the 
eaine  night. 

The  steep  ridge  of  Puengasi,  which  divides  the  valley  of 
Chiiloe  from  this  oity,  is  difficult  of  access,  but  we  succeeded 
in  eluding  the  enemy,  and  passed  the  ridge  on  the  20th.  On 
the  21st  we  descended  to  the  plams  of  Tambamba>  a  common 
belonging  to  Quito,  and  oíTered  battle.    We  expected  the 
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Spaniards  would  engage»  from  having  the  advantage  of  the 
ground;  but  they  remained  in  their  impenetrable  poaitioni, 
and  the  división  was  obliged,  afler  some  manoeuvríngy  to  take 
up  a  position  in  the  town  of  Chilloe  Gallo,  a  mile  diitaat 
from  the  enemy. 

Duríng  the  22á  and  23d  we  endeavoured  to  proToke  them 
to  a  battloi  and  being  miable  to  succeedi  I  resolved  to  march 
at  night  and  encamp  on  the  common  to  the  north  of  the  citj, 
where  the  ground  is  more  favourable,  and  which  would  place 
118  between  Quito  and  Pasto.  I  accordingly  dispatched 
Colonel  Cordova  with  two  companies  of  the  battalion  of  Mag- 
dalena. A  miserable  road  retarded  our  march,  but  at  eíght 
o'clock  in  the  roorning  we  arrived  on  the  heights  of  Pichincha, 
which  command  Quito,  leaving  far  in  the  rear  our  artillerj, 
protected  by  the  Albíon  battalion.  The  company  of  Casa- 
dores  of  Paya  was  sent  to  reconnoitre  the  passes  while  the 
troops  rested  themselves.  It  was  soon  followed  by  the  bat- 
talion of  Truxillo  (of  Perú),  commanded  by  Colonel  Santa 
Cruz,  commandant-general  of  the  división  of  Peni.  At  half 
past  nine,  the  Cazadores  fell  in  with  the  whole  of  the  Spanish 
división,  which  was  raarching  on  our  right  towards  the  position 
we  held.  The  Cazadores  kept  up  a  fire  as  long  as  their 
ammunitíon  lasted,  but  the  battalion  of  Truxillo  carne  up  op- 
portunely,  and  took  part  in  the  combat.  Immediátely  after, 
the  two  companies  of  Yaguachi,  .commanded  by  Colonel 
Morales  in  person,  joined  them.  All  the  rest  of  our  infiímtry, 
under  the  orders  of  General  Mina,  followed,  ezcepting  the 
two  companies  of  Magdalena,  with  which  Colonel  Cordova 
marched  to  take  up  a  pofition  in  the  enemy'a  rear;  but 
finding  himself  unable  to  accomplish  this,  he  was  compel- 
led  to  retum.  The  battalion  of  Paya  was  in  readiness, 
when  the  want  of  ammunition  obliged  the  other  two  corps, 
after  bravely  sustaining  the  eneroy's  fire,  to  retreat.  The 
anemy  advanced  a  little,  and  as  the  ground  hardly  permit- 
ted  more  than  one  battalion  at  a  time  to  be  engaged,  the 
Cazadores  were  ordered  to  charge  bayoneta  and  advance. 
The  charge  was  executed  in  a  bríllíant  style,  and  the  enemy 
loet  the  advantage  he  had  gained.    The  firíng  was  renewed, 
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and  only  the  situation  oí  the  ground  enabled  tlie  eoemy  to 

hold  ouU    He  detached  three  companies  of  the  regíment  of 

Arragon  to  attack  us  on  the  lefl  flank;  and,  favoured  by  the 

thickness  of  the  wood,  they  had  ahready  reached  the  heights^ 

when  the  three  Albion  companies,  which  had  been  lefi  in  the 

rear  with  the  artUlery,  encountered  them,  and  with  that  gal- 

lantry  which  has  invariably  distinguished  this  corpa,  thej 

completely  routed  the  Arragonians.    In  the  meanwhile,  Colo«> 

nel  Cordova  was  ordered  to  assist  the  Cazadores  with  the  two 

companies  of  Magdalena.     This  chíef,  whose  intrepidity  ia 

well  known,   made  an  admirable  charge ;  the  enemy  was 

thrown  into  disorder,  and  soon  routed.    At  noon  the  soldiera 

of  liberty  were  crowned  with  victory.    Aided  by  the  Caza^ 

dores  of  Paya,  one  company  of  Yaguachi,  and  the  three  Albion 

compañías,  Colonel  Cordova  pursued  the  Spaniards  to  the 

gates  of  the  capital,  and  obliged  the  remainder  of  them  to 

take  refuge  in  the  fort  of  Panecillo. 

With  a  view  to  spare  the  further  effusion  of  blood,  which  the 
storming  of  the  fort  and  the  defence  that  the  city  might  make 
would  occasion,  I  dispatched  my  aide-de-camp,  O'Leary,  to 
General  Aymerich,  with  a  verbal  message  to  surrender ;  and 
in  the  meanwhile  I  marched  forward  with  the  main  body,  and 
occupied  the  suburbs,  having  first  dispatched  Colonel  Ibarro 
(who  had  accompanied  the  infantry  during  the  battle,)  with 
the  cavalry,  to  pursue  that  of  the  enemy,  which  I  observed 
directing  itself  towards  Pasto.  General  Aymerich  proposed 
terms  of  capitulation,  which  were  agreed  to  and  ratifíed  the 
day  following. 

The  results  of  the  battle  of  Pichincha  are,  the  occupation  of 
this  city  and  its  fortifications  on  the  evening  of  the  25th,  the 
possession  and  tranquillization  of  the  whole  department,  and 
the  capture  of  1100  men,  160  officers,  14  pieces  of  artülery, 
1700  muskets,  all  their  ammunition,  standards,  chests,  and 
military  stores :  400  of  the  eivemy,  and  200  of  ours,  lay  dead 
on  the  fíeld;  we  have  190  wounded  prispners,  and  140  of  our 
men  wounded.  Among  the  killcd  are — Lieutenant  Mollina 
and  the  Sub-Lieutenant  Mendoza ;  and  among  the  wounded — 
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Captains  Cabal,  Castro,  and  Aisuro;  Lieutenants  Calderón 
and  Ramírez,  and  Sub- Lieutenants  Barrero  and  Ardugo. 

The  troops  have  all  done  their  duty.  Chiefs,  officers,  and 
prívates,  emulatcd  each  other  in  the  glory  of  the  tríiimph. 
The  bulletin  which  will  be  delivered  to  yon,  makes  mentioo 
of  those  chiefs  and  subaltem  officers  who  have  dístioguíajied 
themselves,  and  I  shall  consider  ít  my  duty  to  recommend 
them  to  the  consideration  of  the  Government.  The  conduct 
of  Lieutenant  Calderón  deserves  to  be  particularly  mentioned. 
He  received  four  wounds  consecutively,  but  refused  to  the 
last  to  retire  from  the  6eld.  They  will,  I  fear,  prove  mortal ; 
but  the  Government  will  not  fail  to  compénsate  to  bis  family 
the  services  of  this  heroic  officer. 

The  Spanish  cavalry  is  disperscd,  and  pursued  by  the  corps 
under  the  Comraandant  Cestari,  whom  I  had  previously  posted 
between  Quito  and  Pasto.  On  the  26th  Commissioners  from 
both  Govemnients  set  out  for  Pasto,  to  announce  the  sur- 
render  of  Quito,  the  terms  of  which  I  expect  will  be  ratífied 
by  the  Liberator.  Other  officers  are  raarching  in  the  direction 
of  Esmeraldas  and  Barbacoas ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  these  countries  will  enjoy  repose  and  peace,  as  the 
ñrst  good  effccts  of  the  liberty  and  independence  bestowed  on 
them  by  the  Republic. 

The  división  of  the  south  has  dedicated  its  trophies  and  its 
laurels  to  the  Liberator  of  Colombia. 

God  preserve  your  Lordship  many  years. 

(Signed)        A.  J.  de  Sucre. 

To  bis  Excellcncy  the  Presidcnt. 

Capitulation  of  Quito. 

Thb  fortune  of  war  rendcring  it  necessary  for  us  to  scek 
means  of  conciliation  for  the  interest  of  the  Spanish  army, 
from  the  occupation  of  this  city/ind  province  by  the  divisions 
of  Colombia  and  Perú,  under  the  command  of  General  Sucre, 
after  the  victory  obtained  by  him  on  the  heights  of  Pichincha, 
on  which  occasion  the  twó  armies  fought  wíth  that  enthusíatfQ 
which  charactcrizes  them ;  and  considering  the  want  of  regular 
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communication  with  tlie  Peninsulay  public  opinión  in  thii 
country,  and  the  want  oí  resources  to  continué  the  struggle ; 
also  in  conformity  with  the  instructions  given  to  his  Excel- 
lency  General  Murgeon  by  the  minister  of  war,  of  the  date 
of  the  3d  of  April  1822|  the  chiefs  of  the  two  armies  have 
determined  to  compromise  differences,  and  have  named  for 
this  purpose — General  Sucre,  Colonels  Don  Andrés  de  Santa 
Cruz,  corhrnander  of  the  Peruvian  troop«,  and  Don  Antonio 
Morales,  Chief  of  the  Staffof  the  Colombian  force8;*-and  his 
Excellency  General  Don  Mclchior  Aymerich,  Colonels  Don 
Francisco  Gonzales,  Don  Manuel  Maria  Martinez  de  Aparicio, 
Adj Ulan t- General  and  chief  of  the  Spanish  división,  and  Don 
Patricio  Bryan,  Adjutant  of  the  same  corps,  whose  powers 
being  severally  recognized,  they  have  agreed  upon  the  follow- 
ing  stipulations  :--- 

Anide  1.  The  fortress  of  Panecillo  (Quito),  andall  the  ter- 
ritory  to  the  north  and  south  of  that  city,  which  was  subject  to 
the  Spanish  authority,  together  with  all  the  stores,  provisions, 
and  aramunltion,  shall  be  delivered  up  to  commissioners  ap- 
pointed  by  General  Sucre. 

Article  2.  The  Spanish  troops  shall  march  out  of  the  for- 
tress with  the  honours  of  war ;  and  at  the  time  and  place  to  be 
appointed  by  General  Sucre,  they  will  surrender  their  arms, 
colours,  and  ammunition :  and  in  consideration  of  their  gallant 
conduct  in  the  engagcment  of  yesterday,  and  also  in  confor* 
luity  with  any  particular  agreeroents  that  may  be  made  on  this 
point,  it  shall  be  permittcd  to  all  the  officers,  Europeansaa. 
well  as  Aroericans,  to  retum  to  Europe  or  elsewhere.  Thé'. 
troops  also  shall  have  the  same  permission.  Those  officers 
wrho  choose  to  remain  shall  either  be  admitted  into  the  army, 
or  considered  prívate  citizens. 

Article  3.  The  officers  shall  retain  their  arms,  equipages, 
^d  horses. 

Article  4.  The  officers  who  wish  to  retum  to  Europe,  shall 
be  conducted,  at  the  expense  of  the  Colombian  Government, 
as  far  as  the  Havannah,  by  way  of  Guayaquil  and  Panamá, 
under  an  escort,  to  the  point  of  embarkation ;  and  at  the  fírst 
Spanish  port  wherc  they  may  arrive  shall  be  paíd,  to  the  com- 
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missioner  appointed  to  conduct  them,  the  amouni  of  the  ex- 
penses they  shall  occasion  to  him. 

Article  5.  General  Aymerích  is  at  liberty  to  go  when  and 
wherever  he  pleases  with  hís  famfly,  and  he  shall  receive 
every  attention  and  respect  due  to  his  rank  and  character. 

Article  6.  A  general  amnesty  is  granted  with  respect  to 
opinions ;  and  all  persons  holdíng  public  emplojrmentSy  wfae- 
ther  ecclesiastical  or  secular,  who  may  wish  to  retum  to 
Europe,  shall  have  passports  granted  to  them ;  but  they  must 
go  at  their  own  expense. 

Article  7.  As  in  Article  1.  all  the  troops  at  Pasto,  and  in 
that  direction,  are  coroprehended  in  this  capitulation.  Two 
officers  shall  be  appointed  on  each  side  to  conduct  hither 
those  troopsy  and  to  take  possession  of  the  stores,  ammunitíoD, 
prisoners,  &c. ;  but  as,  in  the  present  state  of  that  part  of  tbe 
country,  the  Spanish  Government  cannot  undertake  to  guaran- 
tee  the  fulfilment  of  this  article,  the  Colombian  Government 
will  in  this  case  act  according  to  the  best  of  íts  judgmeot. 

Article  8.  Afler  the  ratifícation  of  this  treaty  on  both  sídes, 
General  Sucre  may  occupy  the  city  and  fortress  on  the  day 
and  hour  he  shall  appoint. — The  above  mentioned  commission- 
ers  have  signed  these  articles  previous  to  their  ratificatíon  by 
the  contracting  parties,  in  the  palace  of  the  Goveroment  of 
Quito,  and  on  the  date  above  mentioned. 

Andrés  de  Santa  Cruz,  Antonio  Morales;  Francisco 

Gonzales,  Manuel   María  Martínez  de  Aparicio, 

Patrício  Bryan. 

•  The  officers  and  troops  taken  prisoners  shall  swear  not  to 

bear  arms  against  the  independent  states  of  Colombia  and 

Perú. 

Santa  Cruz,  Morales,  Gonzales,  Aparício,  Bryan. 
Head'quarters  at  Qtit/o,  Mat/  25.  1822. 
Ratifíed  and  approved  by  me,  and  to  be  complied  with 
faithfuUy  and  scrupulously  by  me  in  all  particulars, 

Melchior  Aymerích. 
Approved  and  ratifíed, 

Antonio  Josb  de  Sucre. 
Head^arUrs,  QuitOf  May  26.  1822. 
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By  this  convention  the  patríots  became  possess- 
ed  of  the  whole  tenitory  of  Quito,  with  all  the 
magazines,  stores,  ammunition,  &c.  The  great* 
er  part  of  the  Spanish  troops  joined  the  indepen-» 
dent  forces ;  and  the  rest,  by  the  4th  article  of 
the  treaty,  were  incapacitated  from  serving  against 
the  Republic. 

In  the  mean  time,  Bolívar,  who  in  addition  to 
the  hostile  disposition  which  tlie  inhabitants  of 
the  province  of  Pasto  had  constantly  evinced  to 
the  cause  of  independence,  had  to  combat  the 
almost  insurmountable  obstacles  which  the  rug- 
ged  and  mountainous  nature  of  the  country  pre- 
sented  to  him,  prosecuted  his  march  with  his 
wonted  activity  and  perseverance.  After  incre- 
dible  labour  and  fatigue,  he  raade  his  appearance 
before  the  city  of  Pasto  towards  the  latter  end  of 
May ;  and  soon  añer  his  arrival,  to  his  inexpressi- 
ble  gratification  and  surprise,  proposals  for  sur- 
render  were  made  by  the  Spanish  commandant, 
which,  after  some  trifling  alterations,  were  agreed 
to  on  the  part  of  Bolivar.  The  letter  of  Pérez, 
the  secretary-general  to  Bolivar,  to  the  secretary 
at  war,  giving  an  account  of  the  operations  pre- 
vious  to  its  surrender,  will  show  the  importance 
in  which  this  acquisition  was  held  by  the  Presi- 
dent  of  Colombia. 

Secretan/- GeneroTs  Office,  Head-qaarterSy  Pasto, 

To  the  Secretary  at  War,  8th  June  1822. 

I  HAvs  the  honour  to  inform  your  Excellencj  of  the  glo* 
rious  result  of  the  campaign  of  the  south,  which  the  Colom- 
bian  arma  have  libenüted,  from  Popajran  to  the  PeruTÍan 
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boundaríes.    Two  splendid  battles  have  decided  the  fate  oí 
these  beautiful  provínces,  Uiat  city  beiog  the  last  surrenderíng 
itself  to  it8  liberators.    Your  Excellency  will  be  acquaínted 
with  tbe  notifícatíon  made  by  bis  Excellency  the  Liberator  to 
the  defenderá  of  Pasto.  The  commander-in-chief  of  the  Spanísh 
división  agreed  on  the  28th  ult.,  assuring  bis  Excellency  of 
h¡8  readiness  to  enter  into  the  capitulation  whích  had  been 
proposed  to  him  ;  and  in  consequence  he  consulted  tbe  chief« 
of  bis  división,  and  the  municipality  of  that  city,  wbo  were 
decided  on  capitulating  with  the  liberating  army ;  but  the 
people,  tenaciously  adhering  to  the  royal  cause,  resisted  all 
insinuation,  and  the  Spanish  chief  found  bimself  qccessitated 
to  solicit  the  aid  of  tbe  bishop  of  Popayan,  wbo  was  at  the 
time  abscnt  from  the  city.    In  effect,  that  prelate  aucceeded 
in  overcoming  the  obstinacy  of  the  people ;  and  on  tbe  30th 
Lieutenant-Coloncls  Fierro  and  Retamal  departcd  for  bead- 
quarters ;  but  their  progress  was  retarded  by  inevitable  and 
casual  accidents,  and  by  countermarches,  occasioned  by  being 
misled.    His  Excellency  was  preparing  the  entry  of  Juanambu 
by  the  formidable  breach,  when  the  commissioners  presented 
thcmsclves  with  their  credentials  to  treat  of  tbe  capitulation, 
which  I  have  the  pleasure  of  enclosing.    His  Excellency,  with- 
out  waiting  the  ratifícation,  continued  his  marcb  with  a  column 
of  Cazadores ;  and  to-day,  at  four  o'clock  p.  m.,  eotered  this 
city,  amidst  the  acclamations  and  cheers  of  the  diiefs  and 
nobility  of  the  city.    The  most  illustrious  bishop  went  out  to 
mect  him  under  his  pall,  and  afterwards  a  solemn  Te  Deum 
was  sung.    The  garrison  of  this  city,  and  all  the  troops  under 
tbe  commandant-in-chief  of  the  2d  Spanish  división^   have 
alrcady  surrendered  to  the  Colombian  army,  or  have  received 
orders  to  do  so.    By  this  capitulation  the  Kepublic  of  Colom- 
bia has  acquired  2000  veterans,  who  heretofore  defended  the 
royal  ílag  in  the  most  formidable  positions,  adapted  by  nature 
to  the  purposes  of  war — positions  which  would  have  withstood 
any  forcé  produced  by  the  brave  Colombiana.    His  Excellen- 
cy considers  the  capitulation  of  Pasto  as  the  most  important 
military  cvent  of  the  campaign,  and  has  said  it  is  preferablc  to 
ten  victories  obtained  on  this  chain  of  rocks.     But  what  has 
Jieightencd  the  joy  of  tbe  Colombian  armt,  is  the  victory  ob<e 
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toined  near  thc  volcano  of  Pichincha  over  the  city  of  Quito. 
On  the  24th  ult.  the  división  under  General  Sucre,  which 
had  occupied  for  three  days  previously  the  vicinity  of  Quito, 
gave  general  engagement  to  the  enemy,  climbing  over  inac- 
<^essible  eminences,  among  woods  which  preVented  all  com- 
muni catión.     Three  hours  were  suíficicnt  to  decide  the  fate  of 
that  important  city.     The  enemy  retreatcd  with  his  infantry 
to  Panecillo,  where  he  capitulated  on  the  25th,  as  your  £x- 
cellency  will  observe  by  the  annexed  copy.    General  Sucre 
immcdiately  occupied  the  city  of  Quito.     By  the  victory  of 
Pichincha,  and  by  the  capitulation,  General  Sucre  has  taken 
above  1000  prisoners,  including  chiefs,  officers,  and  privates, 
14*  pieces  of  artillery,  1300  muskets,  and  the  magazines  of  the 
city.     I  cannot  detail  to  your  Excellency  the  particulars  of 
the  moveroents  of  General  Sucré*s  división,  as  circumstantial 
accounts  have  not  yet  bcen  received,  and  I  am  ordered  by  his 
Excellency  to  lose'  no  time  in  acquainting  the  Government 
with  such  important  events.     As  soon  as  wc  have  received 
ñirther  intelligence  from  General  Sucre,  and  the  orders  which 
are  to  be  taken  for  the  military  exercise  which  are  giving  to 
the  Colombian  forces  by  the  comitiandant-in-chief,  D.  Basilio 
Garcia,  the  secrétary  of  war  shall  be  informed  of  all.    In  the 
interim  his  Excellency  has   directed  me  to  transmit  to  the 
Government  the  sentiments  of  joy  which  he  feels  on  the  occa- 
sion  of  seeing  so  happy  a  termination  of  the  Colombian  war* 
The  battles  of  Bombona  and  Pichincha  being  the  most  glo- 
rious  theatres  of  the  Sur,  and  the  capitulations  of  Pasto  and 
Quito  the  most  bene6cial  successes,  the  Republic  should  con- 
gratúlate itself  on  having  conquered  its  enemies  in  battle,  and 
having  shewn  the  greatest  generosity  to  them  in  their  treatíes. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Sur  have  now  become  of  the  gloríous 
family  of  Colombia ;  and  doubtless  the  liberators  will  be  the 
idols  to  whom  they  will  offer  their  sacrifíces.    His  Excellency 
the  Liberator  flatters  himself,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sur 
will  emulate  with  us  in  gratitude,  as  we  in  generosity  with 
their  opprcssors.    God  preserve  your  Excellency  many  years* 

(Signed)    J.  G.  Pbrez, 
Secretar/- General  of  bis  ExccUency. 
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The  foUowing  are  the  terms  of  the  capitula^ 
tion:— 

Lieutenant-colonels  Don  Pantaleon  de  Rerro 
and  Don  Miguel  Retamal,  commissíoned  by  the 
comraandant-general  of  the  second  Spanish  divi- 
sión of  the  Sur,  Colonel  Don  Basilio  Garcia,  pre- 
sented  the  foUowing  articles  of  capitulation  to  his 
Excellency  the  Liberator  and  President  of  Co- 
lombia, who  appointed  Colonel  José  Gabriel  Pé- 
rez, and  lieutenant-colonel  Vicente  Gonzales,  to 
conclude  this  convention. 

Propositions. 

Artícle  ] .  No  individual  under  the  commaDdant-geDeral  of 
the  2d  Spanish  división  of  the  Sur  shall  be  persecuted,  neither 
any  one  latelj  of  the  Colombian  army,  including  the  troops 
and  citizens  of  the  provinces  under  the  same  command,  the 
terrítoríet  of  which  extend  from  Tulcan  to  Popayan,  and  the 
coasts  of  Barbacoas.  The  individuáis  of  the  secuhir  and  re- 
gular clergy  shall  remain  exeropt  from  all  charge  and  reipon- 
sibility. 

Granted,  without  any  restríction. 

Article  2.  The  Spanish  officers  and  soldiers,  and  others  of 
the  country,  shall  not  be  obliged  to  take  arms  in  Colombia 
against  their  inclinations ;  not  being  fírst  invited  and  warned 

Granted. — This  article  to  be  understood  only  with  respect 
to  the  Spanish  soldiers  and  those  of  Pasto. 

Article  S.  The  Spanish  officers  and  troops  who  are  desir- 
ous  of  being  transported  *to  the  first  port  of  Spain,  shall  be 
fumished  with  vessels,  paying  the  costs,  or  as  best  may  suit. 

Granted. — If  the  Spanish  officers  and  troops  be  taken  di- 
rectly  to  Spain,  the  Spanish  Government  shall  advance  the 
charges ;  but  if  taken  to  the  Spanish  ports  of  America»  or  to 
neutral  ports  of  America,  the  Republic  of  Colombia  will  ad- 
vance the  costs. 
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Article  4.  The  Spanish  officers  and  soldiers  shaU  noi  be  in- 
sulted  by  any  person  of  the  Republíc  of  Colombia,  but  shall 
be  respected  and  protected  by  the  laws.  The  chiefs  and  offi- 
cers (including  emigrants]  shall  be  permitted  the  use  of  their 
swords,  equipages,  and  properties.  If  this  be  transgressed» 
the  laws  and  country  of  Colombia  shall  aid  them,  obsenring 
the  treaty  of  Truxillo. 

Granted. 

Article  5.  Spaniards  (military  or  civil)  willíng  to  swear  al- 
]egiance  to  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia^  shall 
remain  possessed  of  their  employments  and  property :  notwith- 
staoding  what  is  expressed  in  Article  Ist^  it  shall  be  understood 
as  including  in  it  and  in  the  others,  the  individuáis  concemed 
in  the  incursions  (guerillas)  of  Palia,  and  those  that  may  be 
within  the  line  of  the  army  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  de- 
pending  on  the  commandant-general  of  the  2d  Spanish  divi- 
sión of  the  Sur ;  and  that  those  cannot  be  charged  with  offen- 
ces,  although  of  the  greatest  responsibílity.  And  lastly,  bis 
Excellency  the  President,  as  a  conqueror  possessed  of  a  noble 
soul,  as  he  is,  will  use  towards  the  prisoners  of  war,  the  citi- 
zens,  or  the  inbabitants  of  Pasto  and  its  jurisdiction,  all  the 
benefícence  he  can. 

Granted. 

Article  6.  That  as  the  persons  and  properties  of  the  vete- 
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ran  troops  and  citizens  of  Pasto  are  guaran teed,  those,  and 
all  living  therein,  although  not  natives  thereof,  cannot  be  at 
any  time  inlisted,  but  shall  be  considered  as  heretofore  in  the 
class  of  civilians,  without  being  at  liberty  to  quit  their  terri- 
tory.  That  a  passport  be  given  to  the  emigrants,  to  enable 
them  to  retire  to  their  families ;  and  considering  the  poverty 
of  Pasto,  and  the  great  distress  which  it  has  suffered  during 
the  war,  it  shall  be  exempt  from  all  encumbrances. 

Answer.— The  citizens  of  Pasto,  whether  natives  or  tran- 
sient,  shall  be  treated  as  the  most  favoured  Colombians,  and 
shall  have  all  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  Republic :  they  shall 
at  the  same  time  bear  the  burdens  of  the  State  as  other  citi- 
zens. His  Excellency  will  make  known  his  benevolent  inten- 
tions  towards  the  inbabitants  of  Pasto,  in  a  particular  procla- 
mation,  which  shall  be  binding,  and  considered  as  sacreil. 
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Tlie  cmigrants  shall  obtain  their  passporu  to  teiite  to  theiV 
families. 

Article  7.  That  there  shall  not  be  the  slíghtest  alteratton  ía 
finy  thing  relatíng  to  the  Holy  RoinaQ  Catholic  Apostoüc 
Religión  ;  and  ¡t8  ceremonies  shall  remain  inviolate. 

Oranted. — The  Republic  of  Colombia,  glarying  in  being' 
under  the  auspices  of  the  sacred  religión  of  Jesua^  vñU  never 
commit  the  absurd  impiety  of  changing  it. 

Article  8.  The  territory  under  the  commandant-general  of 
the  *¿á  Spanish  división  of  the  Sur,  expressed  in  the  first  Ar-< 
ticle,  remaining  subject  to  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  the 
possessions  of  the  citizens  of  Pasto,  and  of  all  the  territory, 
shall  be  guaranteed,  and  in  no  time  shall  they  be  interfered 
with,  but  shall  be  preserved  unhurt^ 

Granted. 

Article  9.  That  in  case  his  Excellency  the  Liberator  afid 
Prcsident  should  think  fít  to  go  to  Pasto,  it  is  hoped  that  he 
will  act  witli  his  usual  humanity  and  consideration  towards  it, 
considering  the  unfortunate  state  of  the  city. 

Granted. — His  Excellency  the  Liberator  promises  to  treat 
the  city  of  Pasto  with  the  greatest  benignity,  and  will  not 
cxact  the  slightcst  sacrifíce  for  the  service  of  the  liberating 
army.  The  commissary-general  will  pay  the  real  valué  fbr 
whatever  is  required  for  the  continuance  of  the  marcfa  tbrough 
the  territory  of  Pasto. 

Article  10.  That  for  as  much  as  his  Excellency  the  Libera- 
tor has  been  pleased  to  promise  to  Pasto,  that  it  shall  enjoy 
the  same  prerogatives'as  the  capital  of  the  Republic,  he  shall 
sanction  the  establishment  of  the  mint,  as  it  is  at  present. 

Answcr. — His  Excellency  the  Liberator  not  being  vested 
with  the  power  of  deciding  in  respect  to  the  establisliment  of 
the  mint  and  coining,  which  privilege  belongs  to  the  General 
Congress,  the  inhabitants  of  Pasto  may  solicit  that  favour 
directly  frora  thcm,  or  by  mcans  of  their  deputies. 

Article  n.  That  the  person  of  the  most  illiistrious  Bishop 
of  Popayan,  and  that  of  the  othcr  ecclesiastical  strangers,  be 
treated  with  the  same  prcrogatives  as  are  promised  to  all  the 
citizens  of  Pasto,  respecting  their  high  dígníties. 
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Granted. — The  Govenimeat  and  people  of  Colombia  ha?e 
always  respected  with  the  profoundest  veneration  the  mott 
illustrioufr  Bisliop»  and  all  the  clergy  of  the  nation,  as  being 
the  mínisters  of  the  Most  High,  and  the  legislators  of  raorality* 

To  which  articles  we  have  agreed  in  the  ñames  of  our  res- 
pective chiefs.  This  treaty  shall  be  ratified  within  forty-eight 
hours  by  his  Excellency  the  Liberator  and  President  of  Co- 
lombia, and  for  the  Commandant-general  of  the  second  Spa* 
DÍsh  división  of  the  Sur,  signing  two  of  one  tenor,  at  the  head- 
quarters,  Berruecos,  June  6.  1822,  at  six  p.  m. 

(Signed)     Pamtaleon  Fierro,  Miguel  Retamal, 

José  Gabriel  Pérez,  Vicente  Gonzales. 

Head-quarters^  PastOf  Jitne  8.  1822. 

.    I  approve  and  ratify  the  present  treaty,       S.  Bolívar. 
For  his  Excellency  the  Liberator, 

JosE  Gabriel  Pérez. 

Head-quarters,  División  of  Pasto,  June  8.  1822. 

I  ratify  and  agree  to  the  presents  here  contained, 

Basilio  García. 

The  annexed  Proclamatíon  was  issued  by  the 
Liberator  upon  his  entry  into  Fasto. 

CoLOMBiAMS ! — Now  all  your  delightful  country  is  free. 
The  victoríes  of  Bombona  and  Pichincha  have  completed  the 
object  of  your  heroism.  From  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco  to 
the  Andes  of  Peni,  the  liberating  army,  marching  in  triumph,  ^ 
has  covered  with  its  protecting  arms  the  entire  extent  of 
Colombia.    One  place  alone  resists ;  but  it  must  fall. 

Colombians  of  the  South ! — The  blood  of  your  brethren  has 
redeemed  you  from  the  horrors  of  war ;  it  has  oponed  to  you 
an  entrance  to  enjoy  the  most  sacred  rights  of  liberty  and 
equality.  The  Colombian  laws  have  consecrated  the  alliance 
of  social  prerogative  with  the  rights  of  nature.  The  constitu- 
tion  of  Colombia  is  the  model  of  a  representativo,  republican, 
and  powerful  govemment.  A  better  will  never  be  founU 
among  the  political  institutions  of  this  world,  where  nothing 

VOL.  II.  0  0 
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is  perfect.  Rejoice  that  you  belong  to  a  great  family,  which 
now  reposes  under  the  shadow  ef  tfae  laurels  it  has  gained, 
and  vrhich  has  nothing  more  to  desire  than  to  aee  accelerated 
the  march  oí  time»  to  unfold  the  etemal  príociples  of  happincu 
that  our  laws  contain. 

Colombians ! — Particípate  with  me  the  flood  of  joy  that  io- 
undates  roy  heart,  and  erect  in  yours  altara  to  the  liberatÍDg 
army,  which  has  gtveo  you  glory,  peace,  and  liberty. 

S.  BOLIVAX. 

Head-quarters  at  Pasto,  June  8.  1822, — 12th  year  oT  the 
Republic. 

• 

On  the  7th  of  this  month,  thi3  rapid  success  of 
the  Colombian  arms  was  interrupted  by  a  defeat 
which  Colonel  Penango,  who  commanded  on  the 
side  of  Coro,  sustained  from  the  Spanish  troops 
under  Morales.  Tlie  colonel  himself  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  his  troops  suffered  severely.  This 
victory,  on  the  part  of  the  royalists,  was  of  very 
little  detríment  to  the  independents,  as  the 
Spaniards  did  not  attempt  any  thing  of  conse- 
quence  after  it. 

In  the  foliowing  month,  Morales  embarked 
himself  and  troops  on  board  the  Spanish  fiigate 
Ligera,  brig  of  war  Hercules,  and  nine  transports, 
and  sailed  from  Coro  to  Puerto  Cabello,  where 
he  shortly  afler  arríved.  The  exhausted  state  of 
the  country  about  Coro,  and  the  difficulty  of  pro* 
curing  provisions,  compelled  him  to  adopt  this 
measure. 

On  the  3d  of  August,  this  active  and  enter- 
prising  officer  marched,  at  the  head  of  2000  meo, 
from  Puerto  Cabello  against  Valencia  and  Carap 
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cas.  On  the  heights  of  Birgirama  he  was  met 
by  General  Paez,  who  bad  retired  there  at  the 
bead  of  the  greater  part  of  bis  forces,  on  account 
of  the  unwholeaomeness  of  the  country  pear 
Puerto  Cabello.  An  engagement  ensued:  Mo- 
rales and  bis  troops  were  completely  routed,  and 
few  of  them  escaped. 

On  the  5th,  a  party  of  royalists,  to  the  amount 
of  400,  landed  at  Ocumare.  Tbey  were  met  by  a 
party  of  republican  troops,  and  a  severe  action 
took  place,  which  lasted  for  some  bours,  when 
the  royalists,  after  losing  about  SOO  men,  surren- 
dered  to  the  victorious  arms  of  Colombia. 

Puerto  Cabello  is  now  the  only  place  in  tb$ 
possession  of  the  Spaniards,  and  by  the  last  ac- 
counts,  BoUvar,  having  happily  terminated  th^ 
war  of  the  south,  was  proceeding  to  take  upon 
himself  the  command  of  the  army  employed  in  the 
reduction  of  that  important  fortress.  Its  speedy 
suiTender  is  the  more  confidently  anticipated, 
from  intelligence  having  been  received  of  the  ac- 
cession  of  two  ships  of  war  to  the  Colombian  naval 
forcé,  and  of  their  expectation  of  being  shortly 
joined  by  some  others. 

In  this  contest,  the  South  Americans  must  have 
shewn  perseverance,  constancy,  and  bravery,  elae 
they  would  never  have  beaten  Morillo  when  he 
landed,  in  1815  or  1816,  with  10,000  veterans  from 
the  Península,  with  all  the  fortresses  in  bis  pos- 
session, and  the  patríots  literally  holding  nothipg 
but  the  forests  of  the  Orinoco. 
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The  native  troops  have  always  fought  without 
pay,  and  have  often  gone  into  battle  with  clubs 
in  their  hands  against  the  bayonets  of  Morillo. 
When  Morillo  landed  with  his  10,000  man,  Boli- 
var  had  not  1000  muskets  in  his  whole  army,  and 
probably  not  1000  dollars  in  his  treasury. 

All  this  cannot  have  been  done  without  some 
of  those  qualities,  which,  in  other  countries  at 
least,  are  allowed  to  digniíy  the  human  character, 
though  the  possession  of  them  has  been  so  spar^ 
ingly  allowed  to  the  South  Amerícans. 

The  Colombians  have  been  continually  assaüed 
by  all  sorts  of  evil  reports  of  themselves  and  their 
cause  from  the  West  India  Islands.  The  reason 
is  obvious :  If  they  attained  their  independence, 
the  indirect  trade  with  the  islands  would  be  super- 
seded  by  the  direct  intercourse  with  Great  Bri- 
tain. — In  retum  probably  for  their  hostility,  the 
Colombian  Government  has  decreed  that  all  goods 
coming  direct  from  Europe,  shall  pay  less  duty 
than  goods  coming  from  the  West  India  Islands. 

If,  among  some  low-minded  and  ignorant  per- 
sons  in  Colombia,  there  have  béen  jealousies  of 
foreign  assistance,  or  jealousies  of  each  other, 
are  they  the  only  people  in  the  world  in  whom 
this  passion  is  seen  ?  Is  a  great  revolution  like 
'this  to  be  effected,  without  drawing  forth  occa- 
sionally  many  of  those  evil  passions  and  infirmí- 
ties  which  afflict  human  nature  every-where,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  according  to  the  state  of 
pivUization  it  may  have  attained  ? 
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The  íHends  of  independence  will  rejoice  at  the 
prospect  of  a  cióse  being  put  to  the  sanguinary 
con  test  which  has  desolated  these  beautiful  coun- 
tríes  for  so  many  years«  The  moderation  and 
disinteredted  patríotism  which  the  chiefs  have 
constantly  shewn,  leaves  them  no  room  to  dread 
that  intestíne  división  will  mar  the  heroic  deeds 
they  have  performed ;  and  we  have  no  doubt, 
that  from  the  liberal  spirit  which  actuates  the 
Government,  and  the  eamest  desires  they  mani-* 
fest  to  promote,  by  every  means  in  their  power^ 
the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  people  placed 
under  their  controul,  their  efforts  will  be  crowned 
with  complete  success. 

The  foUowing  are  the  severa!  branches  of 
revenue  in  Colombia :  viz,— 

Import  duties,  from  5  to  ^  per  cent  on  the 
valué  of  merchandise,  established  by  decree  of 
Congress. 

Export  duties,  10  per  cent  on  all  produce  ex- 
ported. 

A  duty  of  15  doUars  per  head  on  all  cattle  and 
mules  exported. 

The  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  tobáceo*  All  the 
tobáceo  grown  in  Colombia  is  obliged  to  be  sold 
to  the  Government,  who  re-sell  it  at  a  regular 
proíit  of  about  100  per  cent. 

An  Alcabala  duty  of  8  per  cent  on  the  sale  of 
all  produce.  This  duty  is  paid  by  the  agricul- 
turist. 
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An  Alcabala  duty  of  8  per  cent  on  ail  mer- 
chandise  sent  írom  one  town  to  anoÜier,  for  the 
parpóse  of  being  retailed. 

A  per-centage  on  the  produce  of  the  mines ; 
but  as  they  are  not  yet  at  work,  or  very  partially 
80,  this  branch  of  revenue  cannot  at  present  be 
depended  upon. 

What  these  various  branches  of  revenue  may 
produce,  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  estímate. 
Colombia  havíng  now  a  Representative  Govern- 
ment, all  these  things  will  be  periodically  and 
clearly  brought  to  the  public  eye« 


The  following  Report  gives  a  favourable  view 
of  the  politícal  state  of  an  important  portíon  of 
Colombia. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  Secretariat-General  of 
the  Department  of  Cundínamarca,  present  this 
Statement  for  the  year  1820,  to  his  Excellency 
the  Vice-President  of  the  same  Department, 
General  F.  de  P.  Santander. 

BY  AUTHORITY. 

STATÉMENt    OF   THE    WAR   AND   PINAKCE 

DEPARTMENTS. 

MOST  EXCELLfiNT  SlR, 

When  excessive  oppression  has  lilled  the 
measure  of  the  oppressors'  crimes,  the  virtues  of 
the  péople  who  struggle  for  their  fréedom  shine 
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forth.  Man,  freeing  himself  from  his  degraded 
State,  becoinés  aware  of  his  dignity  and  his 
powers,  and  discovers  a  feeling  of  courage  in  the 
secret  recesses  of  his  heart,  which  before  he  had 
not  even  imagined ;  he  then  makes  a  full  sacri- 
fice  of  all  his  property,  and  consécrales  himself, 
without  reservation,  to  the  happiness  of  his  coun* 
try.  The  magistrate  in  whose  hands  the  govern- 
ment  of  a  people  is  placed  under  such  circum- 
stances,  finds  himself  ití  the  best  attitude  for  se- 
curing  its  liberty,  and  for  defending  it  against  the 
tyrant  who  may  pretend  to  bind  it  in  its  fortner 
chains.  In  this  point  of  view,  those  who  have 
once  been  inspired  with  the  sacred  flame^  which^ 
kept  alive  by  nature,  all  the  endeavours  of  des- 
potísm  are  impotent  to  stifle,  will  not  be  asto- 
nished  at  the  exertíons  and  sacrifices  Cundina- 
marca  has  this  year  made  to  achieve  her  in- 
dependence ;  they  will  strike  a  panic  into  those 
slaves,  the  instruments  or  vile  idolaters  of  tyran- 
ny,  with  whom  the  degradation  and  anníhila- 
tion  of  their  being.  is  one  of  the  duties  of  so- 
cial man.  But  yet  the  sacrifices  and  wishes  of 
the  people  will  be  rendered  useless,  will  be  dis- 
sipated  and  disappear,  if  he  who  is  charged  with 
the  piiblic  afiairs,  if  he  who  rules  and  directa 
the  machine  of  govemment,  do  not  put  into  de- 
cided  action,  and  make  a  proper  use  of  the 
means  to  fulfil  the  utmost  desires  of  the  people, 
and  to  secure  the  proper  execution  of  the  under- 
taking.     It  will  therefore,  doubtless,  be  satisfac- 
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tóry  to  your  Excellency  to  present  ta  the  world 
a  relation  oí  the  exertions  that  have  been  made 
by  the  provinces  of  Cundinamarca,  and  to  reader 
to  them  and  the  Government  an  account  of  tbe 
conduct  and  administration  of  your  Excellency, 
of  the  operations  that  have  been  executed,  and 
of  the  effects  that  have  been  produced  by  the  sa- 
crífices  of  the  nation,  and  tbe  prudent  measures 
of  your  Excellency. 

In  lesa  than  four  months,  Bogotá,  Tunja,  So- 
corro, Pamplona,  Mariquita,  Antioquia,  Choco» 
Ne3rva,  and  Popayan,  were  freed  from  the  agents 
of  tyranny,  who  oppressed  those  provinces. 
Wherever  a  soldier  of  Boyaca  appeared,  liberty 
was  restored ;  and  as  the  sun  dissipates  the  clouds, 
as  his  light  diffuses  itself  over  the  globe,  so  did 
the  conquerors  infuse  a  new  spirít  into  this  extent 
of  territory.  The  Government  was,  in  the  mean 
time,  occupied  in  creating  all.  The  elements  c^ 
war  required  its  fostering  attention ;  mami&ctoríes 
of  nitre  and  powder  ;  the  procuring  of  tin,  lead, 
and  copper ;  the  formatÍ9n  of  bodies  of  iníantry  and 
cavalry ;  regulations  for  their  preservation  and 
replacing ;  precautions  against  the  disorder.  and 
misconduct  of  the  troops  that  passed  through  the 
provinces ;  measures  to  communicate  wiüi  the 
troops  ;  measures  of  economy,  and  for  the  better 
collection  of  the  public  revenues  ;  strong  decrees 
against  evil  practices ;  the  formation  of  a  squad- 
ron  on  the  Magdalena  f  the  fortiiication  of  those 
points  where  it  was  required  by  circumstances ; 
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the  formation  of  bodies  of  militia  ;  the  establish- 
ment  of  academies ;  and  all  those  measures  of 
which  an  account  was  rendered  in  the  statement 
of  lastyear  ; — such  were  the  objects  that  occupied 
the  attention  of  your  Excellency  in  the  last  four 
months,  the  first  of  this  new  epoch. 

The  provinces,  liberated  by  the  divisions  that 
had  been  detached  from  the  liberating  army,  and 
had  overwhelmed  the  enemy  with  fear  and  terror, 
were  not  sufiiciently  armed  to  protect  their  liber- 
ty,  and  to  oppose  those  endeavours  which  despair 
would  induce  the  enemy  to  make  to  subject  them 
anew.  The  extraordinary  activity  of  his  Excel- 
lency the  Liberator  had  raised  two  armies  in  a 
few  days ;  but  the  first  had  marched  to  the  Apure 
under  the  cotnmand  of  Brigadier-general  Soub- 
lette,  and  the  second  was  sent  to  cover  the  north- 
ern  part  of  Cundinamarca,  which  was  threatened 
by  General  La  Torre.  More  than  4000  recruits 
were  assembled,  and  proceeded  to  Venezuela  in 
diíFerent  parties ;  700  were  trained  in  this  capital 
by  the  grenadier  battalion  of  the  guards,  which 
speedily  marched  to  reinforce  the  army  of  the 
north,  armed  with  muskets  repaired  in  this  raanu- 
factory.  The  battalion  of  Albion^  formed  and 
organized  at  Tunja,  had  its  fuU  complement  in 
January.  The  battalion  of  Vargas  was  organized 
at  Socorro,  with  the  body  of  veterans  that  left  this 
capital,  and  a  company  that  was  stationed  at 
Girón.  A  battalion  was  completed  at  Antioquia, 
by  the  time  the  commandant-general  received 
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ofders  to  fortn  another.  Two  battalions  occupied 
Cauca  and  Popayan.  More  than  one  strong 
body  of  cavalry  was  joined  at  Neyva  by  another 
of  infantry ;  a  battalion  of  the  Alta-Magdalena 
was  formad  at  Honda ;  the  Govemor  of  Choco 
received  orders  to  raise  a  battalion,  and  the  for- 
ination  of  a  squadron  of  hussars  proceeded  with 
regularity  in  this  capital :  good  horses  were  pur- 
chased  and  assembled  for  this  body,  and  for  the 
army  of  the  north,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the 
villages  from  being  suddenly  and  forciblj  depriv- 
ed  of  their  horses,  which  could  not  be  otherwke 
than  grievous  to  them. 

This  forcé  would  have  been  sufficient  for  the 
defence  of  the  liberated  provinces,  if  it  had  not 
been  without  arms.  There  was  no  abundance  of 
any  thing  exceptíng  side-arms,  and  resolution  to 
sacrifice  every  thing  to  the  public  causCé  Weak- 
ness  was  visible  on  every  point;  and  untíl  the 
arrival  of  the  arms,  for  the  purchase  of  which 
considerable  sums  had  been  forwarded,  the  pro- 
vinces were  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  an  active, 
enterprising,  and  obstínate  invaden  Popayan 
being  evacuated  by  Calzada,  in  consequence  of 
the  repeated  victories  which  the  insufficiently 
armed  assemblages  of  the  patriots  of  Cauca  gain- 
ed  over  him,  was  occupied  by  the  troops  of  the 
Republic  on  the  21st  October.  It  was  reportedi 
previous  to  the  month  of  January,  that  the  enemy 
being  reinforced  by  troops,  money,  and  arms, 
which  had  been  forwarded  by  the  Presídent  of 
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QuitOy  and  by  those  wbich  he  had  collected  under 
the  protection  of  Bishop  Ximenez,  was  returning 
towards  Popayan,  but  no  certain  intelligefnce  was 
received.  At  Antioquia»  a  company  had  punish- 
ed  the  rash  pride  of  the  Ex-Governor  Tobrá,  who 
had  ínvaded  it  on  the  side  of  Zaragoza.  At 
Ocaña,  a  column  of  the  enemy  was  organized  to 
reinforce  the  división  of  General  La  Torre,  or  to 
threaten  the  province  of  Pamplona,  on  the  side  of 
Cacota ;  and  at  Mompox  an  expedition  was  form- 
ad against  Honda.  Such  was  tiie  situation  of  the 
department ;  but  a  dense  cloud  was  seen  at  a  dis- 
lance  that  obscured  the  horizon  of  the  provinces» 
and  which  announced  the  storm  that  was  g;ather- 
ing  over  Cundinamarca« 

His  Excellency  the  Liberator  being  occupied 
in  tíie  Congress  of  Venezuela,  among  other 
things,  with  the  íbrmation  of  the  Republic  of  Co- 
lombia^ was  at  a  great  distance  írom  these  pro- 
vinces.  The  army  of  the  north,  which  had  lost 
Brigadier-general  Anzuategui,  had  not  been  able 
to  obtain  any  victory  over  the  división  of  La 
Torre,  (which  carefuUy  avoided  any  rencounter 
or  battie),  and  had  scarcely  occupied  the  villages 
of  La  Grita  and  Bayladores  in  the  beginning  of 
January,  thus  obliging  La  Torre  to  fall  back 
upon  Merida.  The  enemy  being  driven  back, 
Colonel  Salón,  who  commanded  our  army,  dis- 
patched  600  men  across  the  mountain  of  San 
Camilo  to  the  army  of  the  Apure;  and  the 
strength  of  the  army  of  the  north  could  not  be 
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any  further  diminished  witbout  exposing  tfaat 
froñtier,  or,  if  La  Torre  should  bear  down  upon 
it,  of  running  the  rísk  of  being  beaten  or  of  being 
obliged  to  evacúate  the  country,  and  tbus  aban- 
doning  those  places  to  the  enemy  whose  libera- 
tion  had  cost  so  deán 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Cundi- 
namarca  saw  itself  attacked  in  síx  different  direc- 
tioDs.    One  part  of  the  column  of  Ocaña  invaded 
the   province    of  Pamplona,    and    advanced  to 
Cácota  de  Suratá  ;  700  men  in  1 1  vessels  of  war 
attacked  the  province  of  Marguirita  in  the  direc- 
tion  of  Angostura  de  Nare ;  500  men  under  the 
command  of  Warleta  threatened  Antioquia,  and 
flattered  themselves  with  the  hope  of  reconquer- 
ing  that  rích  province ;  a  flotilla  had  penetrated 
into  the  Atrato  for  the  purpose  of  taking  Choco ; 
Calzada,    being   effectively   reinforced,   as    was 
previously  announced,  marched  against  Popayan 
with  2000  men,  troops  of  different  descriptions, 
and  at  the   same  time  your  Excellency  could 
only  dispose  of  unarmed  troops.     The  transmis- 
sion  of  the  muskets  from   Guayana  had  been 
impeded  by  unforeseen  obstacles,  and  it  was  not 
to  be  hoped  that  they  would  arrive  in  time;  and 
not  being  able  to  strengthen  the  weak  points,  it 
appeared  difficult  not  only  to  disperse  the  stonn, 
but  even  to  check  or  prevent  its  ravages.     To 
collect  the  arms,  which  our  divisions  possessed  in 
different  directions,  on  one  point  alone,  would 
ha  ve  left  many  points  open  to  the  enemy,  by 
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which  he  could  approach  the  capital.  Fortítude^ 
energy,  and  activity,  were  the  only  amas  in  the 
power  of  the  chief  of  the  department ;  enthusiasm, 
courage,  resolution,  even  desperation,  were  the 
resources  the  people  presented :  and  by  being  suc- 
cessñil  with  these  in  one  or  more  provinces,  at- 
tention  would  be  required  to  more  circumscríbed 
limits,  the  dangers  would  be  lessened,  other  re- 
sources would  be  procured,  and  other  steps  might 
be  taken. 

Courage,  activity,  and  extraordinary  energy, 
were  the  objects  and  the  rule  with  which  your 
Excellency  presented  the  threatened  provinces. 
The  difficulty  of  assisting  the  army  of  the  south, 
obliged  the  commandant-general  of  Popayan  to 
evacúate  that  town,  an  anti-military  position, 
which  oífered  few  resources,  and  no  advantages, 
whilst,  by  retiring  upon  Cauca,  the  state  of  the 
ground,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  inhabitants, 
would  enable  him  to  make  a  vigorous  and  obsti- 
nate  defence.  The  commandant-general  had 
taken  his  measures ;  but  on  the  day  when  this 
retreat  was  to  take  place,  he  was  attacked  in  the 
streets  of  the  town ;  400  muskets,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  column  that  defended  it,  were  taken 
by  the  enemy,  who  was  not  indebted  for  this 
triumph  to  his  courage,  military  skill,  or  to  the 
superiority  of  his  forces,  but  to  circumstances 
to  which  it  is  not  here  our  object  to  advert. 

This  unfortunate  occurrence  rendered  the  cri- 
tical  situation  of  Cundinamarca  much    worse. 
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Popayan  being  occupied»  the  invasiou  of  the 
valley  of  Cauca  would  necessarily  foUow,  aad 
might  be  extended  to  the  province  of  Neyva, 
The  íirst  being  taken,  the  eneray  would  have  the 
option  of  combioing  his  operations  with  Warleta, 
to  occupy  Antioquia,  invade  Ney va»  and  establisb 
^  line  of  operations  from  the  head-quart^rs  of 
Morillo  along  the  whole  coast  of  Carthagena,  to 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  that  capital. 

Under  these  circumstances,  all  the  supplies  that 
could  be  got  ready  were  forwarded  to  Honda : 
the  necessary  artillery  for  the  fortificatíona  of 
Nare;  and  íbr  the  ships,  stores,  ammunitíon, 
clothing,  money,  provisions ;  orders  were  sent  off 
for  the  construction  of  vessels  with  the  greatest 
activity ;  officers  were  dispatcbed  for  the  regular 
fortification  of  Angostura  de  Carare,  others  to 
equip  the  vessels,  and  others  to  direct  and  com- 
mand  the  troops  and  the  squadron  :  thus  reliev- 
ing  the  govemor  MontiUa  firom  this  care»  whose 
attention  was  taken  up  by  many  important  afi&drs. 
The  latter  was  to  proceed  to  Angostura  to  basten 
the  equipment  of  the  fleet,  to  superintend  its 
rc^ulations  and  departure,  to  embark  as  many 
good  troops  as  could  be  assembled,  to  direct  the 
attack  or  d^ence  according  to  circuoiatances, 
and  to  prevent  the  combination  that  must  natu- 
rally  exist  between  the  light  troops  and  Warleta's 
división. 

The  result  of  these  measures  was  the  brílliant 
victory  on  the  Peñón  de  Barbacoas,  on  the  29th 
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of  January.  The  destructíon  of  the  fleet  under 
the  cotnmand  of  fiairada  provided  the  Eepublic 
with  500  musketi,  which  were  forwarded  for  the 
parpóse  of  arming  those  of  Antioquia ;  and  in 
case  of  the  capture  of  that  proviqce»  to  be  traib- 
sported  to  Honda,  and  thence  to  tbis  capital 
The  combination  beíng  destroyed,  activity  and 
energy  were  redoubled ;  300  muskets  were  imi- 
mediately  forwarded  to  Antioquia,  with  whatever 
stores,  ammunition,  and  othor  supplies,  your  £x^ 
cellency  could  then  procure.  If  it  had  not  been 
necessary  to  direct  the  fleet  to  the  south,  the 
Magdalena  would  have  remained  íree  from  the 
time  of  this  brilliant  transaction. 

Whilst  the  arms  qf  the  Republic  triuniphed  on 
the  Magdalena,  Calzada  aasassinated  the  officers 
who  were  taken  prísoners,  and  devastated  the 
country  of  Cauca.  Caly,  despising  the  forces  of 
the  enemy,  dared  to  maíntain  itself  with  only  40 
infantry  and  500  cavalry.  For  sooie  time  Cal- 
zada reapected  its  resol  utioa  and  position,  but  at 
length  Caly  was  occupied,  and  its  defenders  re- 
treated  towards  the  provinces  of  Choco. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  attacking  of  the 
enemy  on  the  Magdalen$t  was  ordered,  that  the 
squadron  proceeded  to  Mompox,  aad  that  the  bat- 
talions  organized  in  Antioquia  were  arming  them- 
selves,  this  province  being  thus  put  in  a  perfect 
State  of  defence,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
pelling  the  invasión  of  Warleta,  and  to  impose 
respect  upon  the  enemy,  but  also  to  assist  Cauca 
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by  the  road  to  Anserma,  means  were  also  taken 
to  protect  and  assist  the  numerous  emigrants,  who^ 
flying  from  the  ferocity  of  Calzada,  crossed  the 
Andes  by  Quindiu  and  Barragan ;  and  the  most 
efiective  measures  were  taken  to  forward  supplies 
to  Cauca,  and  to  expel  the  enemy  from  that  pro- 
vince.  An  active  goveraor,  Colonel  Concha,  was 
sent ,  to  unite  the  dispersed  troops  in  Ybagué, 
and  if  possible  to  defend  those  points  that  were 
not  occupied :  some  muskets  that  were  taken 
from  the  enemy  at  Barbacoas  were  forwarded  to 
him,  as  also  ammunition,  money,  and  a  conside- 
rable quantity  of  side-arms*  This  chief  was  in- 
formed  of  the  formation  of  two  battalions  from 
the  dispersed  troops  of  the  Cazadores  of  Cauca 
and  Cundinamarca,  and  of  the  emigrants  able  to 
bear  arms  i  of  the  pubHcation  of  the  resolution 
of  the  Government  to  transfer  the  capital  of  the 
province  to  Cauca,  which  honour  would  be  con- 
ferred  upon  the  city  that  should  most  distínguish 
itself  by  its  services  and  by  its  co-operation  in  the 
destruction  of  the  enemy ;  and  that  he  should,  by 
means  of  edicts  in  the  ñame  of  the  Grovemment, 
offer  their  liberty  to  those  emigrant  slaves  who 
would  inlist  in  the  army  for  three  years,  reserv- 
ing  to  their  owners  their  claims  on  the  public 
treasury.  It  was  most  important  to  the  liberty 
of  Cauca,  that  the  arms  should  be  réceived  by 
way  of  Buenaventura  which  were  under  the  cara 
of  the  commissioner  Lieutenant-Colonel  Muñoz, 
who  had  been  dispatched  to  Chili  in  January  to 
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parchase  SOOO  muskets,  and  other  warlike  stores, 
as,  although  they  might  be  received  by  the  coast 
of  Choco,  yet  the  transporting  them  by  land  was 
attended  with  great  difficulty* 

At  the  same  time  the  province  of  Neyva  was 
not  neglected.  Some  muskets  and  necessary  stores 
were  sent  in  January  to  Governor  Caycedo,  to  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  Commandant  García,  for 
the  purpose  of  covering  the  roads  that  lead  to  La 
Plata.  The  inlistment,  organization,  and  com- 
mand  of  the  cavalry  corps,  was  intrusted  to 
Colonel  Rodríguez.  On  the  27th  of  the  same 
month,  some  more  stores,  arms,  and  the  neces- 
sary artícles  for  the  provincial  battalion  were 
forwarded ;  martial  law  was  proclaimed  by  order 
of  your  Excellency,  which  extended  only  to  your 
territory,  and  the  whole  province  was  put  in  a 
mílitary  attitudCi  Your  Excellency  announced, 
that  the  battalíons  of  Albion,  Vargas,  Guias  de 
Apure,  and  yourself,  would  march,  if  the  enemy 
should  be  so  bold  as  to  cross  the  Andes.  If  Cal- 
zada had  dared  to  invade  the  valley  of  Neyva, 
we  being  favoured  by  the  flat  country,  and  the  de- 
cisión, valour,  and  enthusiasm  of  the  inhabitants, 
the  enemy  would  have  been  utterly  destroyed : 
his  army,  diminished  by  the  passage  over  the 
Andes,  would  have  sufíered  total  destruction, 
and  the  Govemors  of  Popayan,  Choco,  and  An- 
tioquia,  attacking  him  in  the  rear,  there  would 
have  been  no  retreat  left  for  those  who  might 
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have  escáped.     Your  Excellency  drew  up  tbe 
plan,  and  issued  the  necessary  orders. 

No  less  active  measures  were  taken  to  assist 
the  province  of  Choco,  although  at  such  a  ais- 
tance  for  receiving  the  necessary  resources  in 
time.  Stores  and  other  warlike  articles  had  been 
previously  dispatched.  The  column  which  at- 
tacked  this  province  by  the  Atrato  waa  nearly 
destroyed  on  the  19th  of  January ;  and  on  the 
Atrato,  as  on  the  Magdalena,  the  conquerors  of 
the  country  were  taught  what  a  people  can  do 
tbat  is  determined  to  defend  itself,  and  what  an 
active  and  energetic  Government  is  capable  of. 
At  the  same  time,  the  commander  of  the  Andes 
frigate,  a  Chilian  ship,  guarded  some  of  the  ports 
on  the  Southern  coast,  and  crowned  the  arms  of 
liberty  with  victory. 

As  Governor  Cordova  wm  ill  at  the  time  the 
province  of  Antioquia  was  invaded,  your  £x^ 
cellency  carne  to  the  decisión  of  immediately  dís- 
patching  a  young  man  of  activity,  energy,  and 
experienced  bravery,  to  take  the  conunand.  He 
marched,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Antíoqiüa  found 
Cordova  recovered,  and  at  the  head  of  the  troops 
assembled  in  the  plains  of  Barbosa.  The  enemy, 
who  had  only  made  a  demonstration  on  the  side 
of  Zaragoza,  witii  the  intention  of  attacking  at 
Caceres,  turned  towards  the  village  of  Yarumal. 
On  the  llth  and  ISth  two  parties  were  beaten; 
and  this  operation  alone,  added  to  the  knowledge, 
perhaps,  that  the  combination  agreed  upon  with 
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the  forces  of  the  squadron  having  been  destroyed» 
obliged  him  to  abandon  the  village,  and  to  sound 
a  disgracefiíl  retreat. 

At  the  end  of  February,  the  objects  of  the 
attention  of  the  Government  had  decreased,  and 
its  cares  likewise.  The  storm  'was  dissipated  in 
less  time  than  had  been  occupied  in  its  formation ; 
the  horizon  cleared  up,  and  Calzada's  success  was 
but  an  ephemeral  triumph»  of  no  consequence  to 
the  Republic,  and  of  no  advantage  to  the  enemy. 
It  entered,  however,  into  the  consideration  of 
your  Excellency»  that  a  combination  might  still 
exist,  or  be  formed  between  Calzada^  who  oc- 
cupied Cartago,  although  he  was  harassed  on 
different  sides  of  the  valley»  and  Warleta,  who 
had  not  as  yet  abandoned  the  neighbourhood  of 
Antioquia.  In  order  to  disconcert  this,  eíBca- 
cious  orders  were  issued ;  more  arms»  ammunition, 
and  supplies  of  every  kind  were  forwarded  to 
Neyva,  Ybagué,  Antioquia,  and  the  Magdalena* 
Commandant  Garcia  was  to  penétrate  by  Guana- 
cas,  or  the  inland  road  to  Popayan  or  Carloto ; 
Colonel  Concha  by  Quindiu  to  Cartago ;  part  of 
the  troops  of  Antioquia  were  to  defend  the  pass 
of  Buíu  in  Cauca;  and  tbe  squadron  to  make 
incursions  in  the  district  of  Ocaña,  the  Island  of 
Morales,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Mompox, 
without  compromising  itself  by  entering  into  an 
nnequal  engagement,  and  always  manceuvring 
with  the  greatest  circumspection,  considering 
that,  for  the  purpose  of  reinforcing  Antioquia, 
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its  forcé  had  been  weakened  by  separating  from 
the  squadron  of  the  Giiias  de  la  Guardia,  which 
had  so  great  a  share  in  the  success  at  Barbacoas : 
it  was  however  to  place  itself  in  communicatioa 
and  contact  with  thé  expedition  of  Colonel  Car- 
mona  against  Ocaña,  to  co-operate  with  that  divi- 
sión in  the  manner  pointed  out  by  its  chief,  and 
to  communicate  to  him  the  movements  of  the 
light  troops  of  the  enemy  on  the  banks  of  the 
river.  Calzada  flattered  himself  at  Popayan  with 
the  idea  of  subjecting  Cauca,  and  of  reconquer- 
ing  the  kingdom ;  and  the  coward  found  himself 
obliged  to  evacúate  the  valley  at  the  mere  vcp- 
pearance  of  the  advance  of  the  troops  by  Guana^ 
cas  and  Quindiu :  he  trembled  at  the  sight  of  small 
parties,  and  shook  with  fear  at  the  rustling  of  the 
bushes  that  were  agitated  by  the  wind.  Elated 
with  the  apparent  brilliancy  of  a  useless  success» 
the  presence  of  chimerical  danger  embarrassed 
him.  He  no  doubt  did  not  reckon  upon  the 
unión,  firmness,  valour,  and  extraordinary  forti- 
tude  of  the  people.  Your  Excellency  saw  the 
inhabitants  of  this  valley  redouble  their  exertions 
according  to  necessity,  and  wrest  triumphs  from 
fortune,  so  often  adverse.  Your  Excellency  saw 
those  of  Antioquia,  immoveable  in  the  midst  of 
imminent  danger,  wait  the  orders  of  the  Govem- 
ment,  and  then  precipitate  themselves  en  masse 
against  the  attacks  of  the  invader. 

In  consequence  of  these  dispositions,  the  com- 
mander  of  the  battalion  of  Neyva  beat  a  column 
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of  the  enemy  of  100  men  in  Lame,  whom  he  pur* 
sued  to  Pitayó;  another  colaran,  organized  in 
Ybagué,  occupied  Cartago  without  opposition,  on 
the  22d  March,  under  the  orders  of  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Murgueytio  ;  and  at  this  date  our  squa- 
dron  was  in  the  national  port  of  Ocaña,  in  com- 
tnunication  with  Colonel  Carmona,  who  had  oc- 
cupied the  town  since  the  lOth,  under  the  ira- 
mediate  orders  of  his  Excellency  the  Liberator, 

Warleta,  whether  from  consideration  of  the 
rashness  of  his  enterprise,  or  that  he  was  inform- 
ed  of  the  unfortunate  occurrence  at  Barrada,  and 
of  the  expedition  to  Ocaña,  retreated  to  Mompox, 
and  divided  his  forces  by  reinforcing  the  squadron 
that  was  on  tlie  Banco,  and  covering  Tamalame- 
que  and  Chiriguana,  íbr  the  purpose  of  impeding 
the  operatioñs  of  Colonel  Carmona.  Antioquia 
having  nothing  to  fear  either  from  Warleta,  or 
the  forces  of  Popayan,  the  regiments  of  Guías 
and  Albion^ .  which  were  marching  to  the  assist- 
ance  of  that  province,  received  counter-orders. 
Circumstances  being  entirely  changed,  the  Go- 
vernment considered  the  moment  to  be  arrived 
to  opérate  against  Mompox  from  Antioquia ;  not 
only  to  threaten  and  occupy  the  enemy  on  his 
flank  and  rear,  to  preveut  his  acting  offensively 
with  his  squadron,  or  with  the  column  of  Chiri- 
guana, but  also  for  the  purpose  of  occupying 
Mompox  at  a  favourable  opportunity.  Líeutenant- 
polonel  Cordova  was  charged  with  these  openii- 
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tíons,  leaving  the  cotnmand  of  tlie  province  to 
Lieutenant-colonel  Ricaurte. 

At  the  time  that  the  liberated  teiritory  was 
rapidly  extending,  when  the  forces  of  the  enemy 
were  paralyzed,  and  the  arins  of  the  Republic 
triumphed  every-where,  his  Excellency  the  libe- 
rator  presented  himself  a  second  time  in  the  de- 
partment.  Brigadier-general  Valdes  led  a  strong 
and  respectable  división  from  the  eastem  side  of 
Venezuela.  These  being  quartered  in  Sogamozo, 
General  Valdes  was  charged  with  the  direction 
and  command  of  the  army  of  the  south,  the 
greater  part  of  whích  was  already  assembled  at 
Neyva  under  the  orders  of  Colonel  Mires,  con- 
sisting  of  three  battalions  of  infantry,  and  a 
strong  body  of  cavalry,  to  which  the  forces  ope- 
rating  in  Cauca  were  to  be  added ;  stores,  artil- 
lery,  ammunition,  clothing,  armourers,  armourers' 
chests,  medicine  chests»  surgeons,  money,  and 
whatever  was  necessary  to  equip  this  army,  had 
been  dispatched  by your  Excellency;  and  fínally, 
the  armament  was  forwarded  under  the  orders  of 
the  said  General  Valdes.  Supplies  of  the  same 
kind  had  been  forwarded  to  the  división  of 
Cartago.  If  it  ís  not  to  be  conceived  bow,  in 
what  time,  and  with  what  resources,  the  enemy 
was  driven  from  Cácota,  victories  were  gained  on 
the  Magdalena,  in  Cauca,  Antioquia,  Lame,  and 
on  the  Atrato ;  how  a  column  from  Choco  mrrív- 
ed  at  Buenaventura  to  assist  the  province  of 
Cauca ;  another  marched  from  Antioquia  towarcjb 
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Mompox ;  anolher  occupied  the  towns  of  Ansef* 
ma  and  Cartago ;  how  the  squadron  beheld  itself 
in  a  condítíoD  to  attack  the  enemy  in  his  position» 
to  conquer  and  destroy  him ;  and  how  the  pro^ 
vinces  still  remained  armed  and  in  a  state  of 
defence ; — still  less  can  it  be  conceived  how,  not» 
withstanding  so  many  objects  engaged  the  atten* 
tion,  a  respectable  anny  could,  at  the  same  time, 
be  formed  to  raise  the  standard  of  liberty  in  the 
towns  of  the  department  of  Quito ;  and  for  the 
new  battalion  of  Bogotá,  consisting  of  more  than 
a  thousand  efiective  men,  still  to  remain  in  thisr 
capital.  When  the  opinión  and  will  of  the  people 
are  in  unisón ;  when  they  prefer  ceasing  to  exist 
rather  than  be  slaves ;  when  there  is  not  one  citi- 
zen  who  sides  with  the  tyrants ;  when  it  is  unani- 
mously  decided  that  subjection  is  the  greatest  of 
all  evils ;  and  when  the  springs  of  the  political 
machine  are  of  a  proportionate  temper,  it  turna 
with  rapidity  and  acts  with  activity, — ^nothing  can 
appear  extraordinary. 

The  active  measures  of  your  Excellency,  se- 
conded  and  executed  with  enthusiasm  by  thé 
people,  produced  these  great  effects,  these  almost 
inconceivable  forerunners  of  those  advantageous 
results  that  might  be  expected,  that  could  only 
be  measured  by  the  energy,  the  impulsive  mo- 
tion,  of  the  operations  of  the  Government,  and  by 
the  exertions,  unanimity,  and  fortitude  of  the 
people.  In  the  midst  of  the  great  sacrifices  that 
were  made  by  the  provinces  of  Choco,  Antioquia, 
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Popayaii)  and  Mariquita,  they  were  required  to 
deliver  S500  slaves,  who  would  cease  to  be  such 
when  they  had  served  three  years  in  the  armies 
of  the  Republic»  according  to  the  decree  of  bis 
Excellency  the  Liberator.  Thus  was  the  slave 
seen  fighting  both  for  his  civil  and  political  li- 
berty,  and  the  difficulty  of  conceding  in  fact  the 
liberty  of  the  slaves,  already  declared  in  right^ 
vras  obviated ;  that  being  referred  to  time  and  to 
the  Services  rendered  to  the  Republic,  of  which 
they  ^^ere  about  to  become  citizens. 

Whilst  the  province  of  Antioquia  generously 
contributed  the  contingent  of  slaves  that  was  re- 
quired of  it,  those  of  Mariquita  and  Neyva  sent 
eight  hundred  active  soldiers  to  the  army  assem- 
bled  in  Cúcuta.  The  latter,  and  that  of  Bogotá, 
sent  diere  a  great  number  of  mules  (acémilas), 
the  greater  part  of  them  voluntary  donatious. 

At  this  time,  the  pretended  reconqueror  of  the 
kingdom,  who  evacuated  the  towns  of  the  valley, 
being  perfectly  ignorant  of  our  condition,  was 
obliged  to  send  a  column  of  three  hundred  men 
to  cross  the  Andes,  to  observe  the  interior.  Gene- 
ral Valdes  was  not  as  yet  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  but  the  second  in  command,  Colonel  Mires, 
gave  the  enemy  such  information  at  La  Plata  as 
it  did  not  come  to  coUect,  but  such  as  it  might 
have  expected  from  the  courage  and  boldness  of 
men  who  fight  for  their  country.  The  liberating 
army  of  the  south  being  put  in  motion,  a  small 
part  of  it  defeated,  at  Pitayó,  on  the  6th  June, 
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the  best  troops  of  a  división  which  had  obtained 
no  other  advantages  but  what  resulted  from  as- 
sassinatíon,  rapiñe,  and  the  devastation  of  the 
villages  it  had  occupied  for  a  few  days.  Calzada 
was  the  enemy  who,  in  the  simultaneous  inva- 
sión of  the  department,  was  punished  the  last,  for 
circumstances  required  it  should  be  so.  The 
principal  part  of  the  enemy  being  defeated  at 
Pitayó,  Calzada  kept  a  column  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  Popayan.  Our  ármy,  excessively  fa- 
tigued  in  the  passage  of  the  Andes,  the  cavalry 
wearied  and  destitute  of  baggage-waggons,  was 
ordered  by  General  Valdes  to  Calotó,  to  join  the 
troops  that  were  operating  in  the  valley,  and  to 
])rovide  theinselves  with  the  suppUes  they  want- 
ed ;  not  only  to  conclude  the  destruction  of  the 
enemy,  but  also  to  continué  the  road  to  Pasto ; 
thus  Crossing  a  territory  decidedly  hostile  to  our 
cause,  and  where  it  would  be  impossible  to  pro- 
cure the  supplies  that  were  required,  or  to  re- 
ceive  those  that  would  be  gradually  forwarded 
from  Cauca  and  Popayan.  This  city  was  at  length 
occupied  on  the  15th  July ;  and  on  the  l6th  tl^e 
General  informed  the  Government,  he  did  not 
think  it  prudent  to  continué  his  operations  as  far 
as  Pasto,  without  having  all  the  supplies  he  was 
in  need  of.  The  army  was  not  completely  arm- 
ed;  and  the  Government  always  availed  itself 
of  circumspection  and  prudence  in  its  direction, 
which  were  so  necessary  to  prevent  its  being  ex- 
posed  to  disasters  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
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repair  speedily»  and  much  less  so  in  círcumstan- 
ees  when  all  the  necessary  articles  might  be  ex- 
pected  to  be  procured,  and  when  bis  Excellency 
the  Liberator  and  President  had  ordered  your 
Excellency  not  to  compromise  the  said  forces  in 
doubtful  operations  or  certain  danger. 

The  communication  of  the  General  shewing 
the  impossibility  of  advancing  farther  beyond 
Fopayan,  your  Excellency  infonned  him  of  the 
dangers  which  the  army  ran  írom  being  stationed 
in  a  city  that  had  always  been  exposed  to  sur- 
prisals,  where  that  of  the  24th  January  had  just 
been  executed  with  success  on  the  part  of  the  ene* 
my,  and  where  public  opinión  was  not  generally 
decided  as  to  thé  public  cause.  The  General  had 
also  already  complained  of  the  desertion  he  suffer- 
edy  and  the  difficulty  that  attended  the  arrival  of 
the  provisions ;  and  these  Communications,  added 
to  the  opinión  that  the  bodies  of  troops  might 
be  conveniently  completed,  organizad,  and  sup- 
plied  in  the  valley  of  Cauca,  and,  above  all, 
that  they  would  be  safe  from  all  danger  of  being 
Ipirprised  and  dispersed,  dictated  to  your  Ex- 
oellency  the  order  of  the  29th  July  for  the 
evacuation  of  Popayan,  leaving  only  a  -small 
corps  of  observation  in  that  town.  Your  Ex-* 
cellency  observed  every  thing  that  reason,  ex- 
perience,  and  circumspection  dictated ;  never- 
theless,  the  General  was  left  free  to  remain  ia 
the  town,  if  the  difficulties  that  preaented  them» 
selves  could  be  overeóme.   The  General  approved 
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of  the  prudcnce  of  your  Excellency's  observatíons^ 
and  resolved  to  leave  Popayan  to  take  up  a  posi- 
tion  in  the  plaíns  of  Cauca,  to  re-organize  and 
discipline  the  army,  and  to  be  prepared  to  act 
upon  Pasto  at  a  suitable  opportunity.  The 
Liberator  President  was  put  in  possession  of  the 
measures,  and  manifested  to  your  Excellency 
his  approbation  of  them,  as  being  in  conforroity 
with  his  views,  and  with  the  general  plan  of  the 
campaign. 

In  order  to  assist  the  people  of  Cauca  in  sup- 
plying  the  army  with  provisions,  your  Excellency 
ordered  the  Govemor  of  Nejrva  to  send  fre- 
quent  supplies  of  provisions  to  that  province, 
and  sent  500  arrobas  of  salt  from  the  salt-mines 
of  Zipaguirá,  and  placed  4000  dollars  at  the  dis- 
posal  of  Governor  Concha,  at  Neyva,  for  the 
purchase  of  cattle  and  other  articles  for  the  sub- 
sistence  of  the  troops,  Other  remittances  were 
made  to  the  commissariat  of  the  anny  out  of  the 
treasury  of  this  capital ;  and  at  Easter,  supplies  of 
ammunition  were  continued  to  be  forwarded,  as 
they  were  produced  in  our  manufactories,  of  nitre 
and  powder,  and  according  as  other  not  less 
weighty  considerations  on  other  pdnts  would 
permit. — I  now  proceed  to  the  Magdalena. 

The  occupation  of  the  Rio  Hacha  by  the  s^ua- 
dron  of  Admiral  Brion,  and  the  troops  of  Com- 
mandant-general  Montilla,  being  known,  the 
necessary  armament  was  forwarded  to  the  Go- 
vemor of  Mariquita  for  the  battalion  of  the  Alta- 
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Magdalena,  with  orders  to  be  embarked  without 
loss  of  time,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant* 
colonel  Maza,  who,  combiDÍng  bis  movements 
with  those  of  Lieutenantrcolonel  Cordova,  who 
was  operating  on  the  river  Cauca  against  Mom- 
pox,  would  place  these  troops  at  bis  disposaL 
The  column  of  Cordova  dislodged  the  enemy,  who 
defended  the  mouths  of  the  Nechi  from  that  im- 
portant  positioq.  A  short  time  subsequent  to 
this,  40  men  destroyed  a  triple  column  in  Moja- 
ná,  and  opened  the  entry  into  Mompox.  Maza 
obtained  other  successes  on  the  Magdalena. 
Mompox  was  at  length  occupied,  and  the  Spa- 
niards  were  obliged  to  retreat  to  the  strong  posi- 
tion  of  Tenerifie.  Cordova  and  Maza  having 
united  their  forces,  the  light  troops  of  the  enemy 
were  immediately  attacked  and  destroyed,  and 
the  Spaniards  did  not  retain  a  single  vessel  on  the 
Magdalena.  These  rapid  successes  were  the  re- 
fiult  of  well  concerted,  active,  and  well-  timed 
measures,  executed  with  singular  exactness  and 
courage.  The  time  being  passed  in  which  the 
Governments,  elated  with  tríumphs,  slept  under 
the  shade  of  the  laurels  with  which  the  arms  of 
the  Republic  were  crowned,  victory  in  these 
^ays  of  activity  caused  it  to  be  redoubled.  New 
measures  were  taken  to  increase  these  two  batía- 
lions  to  800  rank  and  file  each ;  to  form  another 
at  Mompox,  200  men  being  sent  for  that  pur- 
pose  ÍTom  Antioquia ;  to  march  the  batüüion 
Giraldot,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-co.f 
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lonel  Ricaurte»  to  eíFect  a  junction  with  the  anny 
of  the  coast ;  to  send  money»  flour,  sugars»  and 
other  articles,  to  that  army»  and  to  the  squadron; 
and  every  thing  that  was  necessary  to  maíntaia 
and  place  it  in  a  condition  to  execute  the  opera- 
tions  confided  to  it,  on  the  brilliant  footing  on 
which  it  now  stands. 

Your  Excellency  directed  the  operations  on 
the  Magdalena,  until  aíler  the  gloríous  victory  of 
Teneriffe,  when  our  forces  were  placed  under  the 
orders  of  the  Commandant-general  Montilla,  who 
having  left  Rio  Hacha,  for  reasons  which  it  does 
not  belong  to  me  to  record,  had  penetrated  with 
the  Admiral  up  the  Magdalena,  had  occupied 
several  villages,  and  opened  the  communication 
with  the  interior.  The  Liberator  pursued  the 
war  in  this  part  until  November,  when,  march- 
ing  at  the  head  of  the  army  to  the  westem  pro- 
vinces  of  Venezuela,  he  again  committed  to  your 
Excellency  the  direction  of  the  army  of  the  Mag- 
dalena, and  the  administration  of  all  the  publie 
aífairs.  Your  Excellency  taking  as  a  principie 
the  general  views  of  his  Excellency,  and  the  state 
of  operations  in  the  provinces  of  Carthagena  and 
Santa  Martha,  directed  those  measures  which 
were  most  conformable  to  it. 

The  extraordinary  activity  of  Admiral  firíon, 
the  skill,  judgment,  and  energy  of  Commandant- 
general  Montilla,  relieved  your  Excellency  from 
great  trouble  in  the  direction  of  the  war.  The 
unfortunate  event  of  Turbaco,  which  happened 
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ón  the  Ist  September,  was  remedied ;  the  c^inion 
of  the  people  of  the  province  of  Carthagena  sup- 
plied  many  resources ;  and  your  Excellency  made 
frequent  remittances  of  money  to  the  army  and 
squadron,  to  assist  placing  in  activity  the  troops 
which  were  sent  from  the  provinces  of  Antioqu» 
and  Mariquita,  those  who  had  been  raised  by  Co- 
lonel  Lara  at  Cúcuta,  Pamplona,  and  the  Socorro, 
and  those  who  had  been  formed  by  General 
Montilla.  This  chief  waited  to  place  the  bloc- 
kade  of  Carthagena  on  a  respectable  footing,  and 
to  set  the  expedition  on  foot  against  Santa  Martha, 
which  he  confided  to  the  brave  Colonel  Correno. 
Some  difficulties  placed  themselves  in  the  way  of 
the  marchingof  this  expedition,  butthey  were  over- 
eóme by  the  valour  of  the  troops  and  the  skill  of 
the  chief;  and  at  length,  after  the  bloody  battle  of 
Cuneja  on  the  lOth  November,  in  which  the  bat- 
talions  of  the  rifles,  and  of  Giraldot,  which  were 
organized  at  Antioquia,  bravely  distinguished 
themselves,  the  city  of  Santa  Martha  was  liberat- 
ed  on  the  1  Ith,  and  Cundinamarca  gained  a  new 
province.  Some  of  the  places  of  this  province 
had  taken  the  alarm  against  the  independents, 
and  appeared  determined  obstinately  to  continué 
to  struggle  against  the  liberators ;  but  they  have 
all  proceeded  to  lay  down  their  arms,  delivering 
them  to  Colonel  Narvaez,  who  was  commissioned 
to  paciíy  them,  and  are  now  already  united  to  the 
Government  of  the  Republic.  This  importan t 
event  has  been  produced  by  gentle  measures,  and 
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by  means  of  good  treatment  and  generosity  to- 
wards  those  who  were  misled,  and  whose  docility 
had  led  tbem  to  foUow  the  suggestions  of  the 
enemy. 

In  September  your  Excellency  received  intel- 
ligence  from  the  Government  of  Chili,  under 
date  of  the  7th  August,  by  which  you  were  in- 
formed»  that  the  army  of  General  San  Martin, 
and  the  squadron  of  Lord  Cochran,  would  saii  for 
Perú  on  the  15th  without  faii.  Your  Excellency 
immediately  communicated  tliis  Information  to 
the  general  of  the  army  of  the  south,  and  advised 
him  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  march  upon 
Fasto  and  Quito,  so  soon  as  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity  should  present  itself  for  the  better  prosecu- 
tion  of  his  operations.  The  Governor  of  Cauca 
received  orders  to  form  a  fresh  battalion  of  re- 
serve, and  the  Governor  of  Neyva  was  ordered  to 
send  300  recruits  to  Cauca. 

By  the  arrival  of  a  foreign  merchant  at  the  port 
of  Buenaventura,  who  had  been  dispatched  from 
Chili  by  our  commissioner  Muñoz,  with  assurances 
and  receípts  of  various  warlike  stores,  sufficient 
DOt  only  to  arm  and  equip  the  army  of  the  south, 
but  also  to  form  a  large  park  in  reserve,  it  was 
known  that  the  province  of  Guayaquil  had  de- 
clared  its  indepeadence  of  Spain.  General  Val- 
des  contracted  for  all  those  articles  at  reasonable 
pnces,  and  at  convenient  times  for  payment ; 
which  contract  was  approved  by  your  Excellency ; 
and  on  the  ííd  November  he  notified  that  he  was 
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góing  to  march  immediately  upon  Popayan  and 
Pasto,  to  avail  himself  of  the  favourable  events 
that  had  occurred  in  Guayaquil. 

The  Government  reckoned,  that  the  army  of 
the  south  would  march  immediately  upon  Pasto 
at  the  moinent  that  Cuen9a  must  have  declarad 
its  independence,  and  that  an  expeditíon  from 
Guayaquil  had  proceeded  to  Quito,  which  ^ould 
unite  many  places  to  its  party ; — ^that  department 
would  be  free  in  December,  and  the  Republíc 
would  have  extended  its  territory  in  the  whole  of 
this  country.  Notwithstanding  our  army  received 
frequent  intelligence  that  the  enemy  had  aban- 
doned  Juanambú,  and  weakened  the  garrison  of 
Pasto,  and  that  our  forcé  appeared  sufficiently 
Strong  to  march  and  to  avaU  itself  of  the  most 
favourable  opportunity  that  presented  itself,  yet 
it  could  not  stir  from  the  valley  before  the  2d 
December,  on  account,  as  the  general  said,  of 
the  troops  being  in  want  of  clothing  to  open  the 
campaign.  Popayan  was  again  occupied  by  our 
arms  without  oppositíon,  and  the  army  contínued 
its  operations,  notwithstanding  the  obstacles  it 
experienced,  without  the  Government  having  to 
this  day  received  any  information  of  its  departure 
or  of  the  result. 

The  column  of  Choco,  united  to  the  troops  of 
the  coast,  received  orders  to  act,  under  the  com* 
mand  of  Colonel  Cansino,  on  the  most  necessary 
points  ;  and  it  is  as  yet  only  known  that  the  port 
of  Esmeraldas,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Quito, 
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had  been  occupied,  and  it  is  very  probable  that 
Barbacoas  is  also  liberated ;  nearly  the  whole 
province  of  Popayan  being,  by  these  operations, 
united  to  the  Republican  Government. 

Aíler  equipping  the  army  of  the  south,  there 
remained  a  surplus  of  warlike  stores  sufficient  to 
equip  two  armies  of  reserve.  Commissioner 
Muñoz  arrived  at  Buenaventura  with  the  remain- 
der  of  the  military  stores,  which  he  had  succeed- 
ed  in  procuring  by  dint  of  zeal,  and  on  the  credit 
of  the  Government,  he  having  agreed  that  the 
proprietor  should  sell  at  Guayaquil  as  mstny  as 
were  required  for  the  better  securíty  of  the  place 
and  province.  Colonel  Causino  had  to  form  a 
great  park  of  reserve  in  Cauca ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  knowledge  and  interest  of  that 
chief  will  procure  some  rest  to  your  Excellency 
in  particular,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  dispatch 
and  abilities  of  the  commissioner  Muñoz  have 
done. 

A  división  of  ships  of  war  likewise  arrived^  too 
large  for  the  Pacific,  considering  our  possessions 
in  that  part ;  but  on  the  purchase  of  which  there 
are  still  some  doubts,  which  will  be  removed  on 
the  arrival  of  the  owner  of  them  at  this  place.  - 

When  the  army  assembled  in  Cúcuta  began  to 
move  towards  the  western  provinces  of  Venezuela, 
the  battalion  of  Bogotá,  perfectly  equipped,  and 
in  regular  order,  marched  to  join  it  The  bat- 
talions  that  had  been  formed,  organized,  an¿ 
equipped  in  the  provinces  of  Socorro  and  Tunja^ 
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likewisé  foUowed  under  the  imtnediate  command 
of  their  governors,  to  wbom  your  Excellency  ren- 
dered  every  possible  assistance  for  the  fulfilmentaf 
this  charge.  Your  Excellency  ordered  fresh  con- 
tingents  to  be  levied  in  the  provinces  of  Pamplona, 
Tunja,  Socorro,  and  Bogotá,  to  replace  the  army 
of  the  north  ;  in  Mariquita  and  Antioquia,  to  re- 
place  that  of  the  Magdalena ;  and  in  Neyva  and 
Cauca,  for  the  army  of  the  south.  These  were 
tmmediately  formed,  and  that  of  Bogotá  without 
delay  proceeded  to  Cúcuta,  perfectly  equipped. 
A  third  was  formed  in  this  province,  whidí  is 
already  assembled,  and  is  firmly  organized  and 
disciplined.  The  other  provinces  are  jready  witb 
their  respective  contingents. 

The  militia  continúes  to  be  organized  and  in- 
structed  ;  the  villages  dispute  the  honour  of  the 
preference  of  being  inlisted,  and  also  dispute  that 
of  discipline.  The  chiefs  of  these  corps  faave 
employed  themselves  with  zeal  and  interest  to 
execute  the  orders  of  the  Government,  and  to 
infuse  a  military  character  into  men,  who  for- 
merly  looked  upon  the  uniform  of  a  soldier  with 
terror  and  aversión. 

On  the  18th  December  your  Excellency  receiv- 
ed  Communications,  accompanied  by  the  treaties 
for  the  armistice,  and  the  regulation  of  the  war, 
which  had  been  agreed  upon  at  Truxülo ;  and  on 
the  day  following  your  Excellency  communicated 
them  to  all  the  chiefs  of  provinces  and  of  divi- 
sions  to  whom  it  Was  necessary  to  communicate 
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them.  In  consíderation  «of  thís  armistice,  j^our 
Excelléncy  renewed  your  orders  to  increase  the 
contíngents,  to  double  the  hours  of  their  instruc- 
tion,  and  to  hold  all  the  means  ready  to  decide 
the  fate  of  Colombia  at  one  blow,  if  unfortunately 
'  hostilities  should  be  recommenced,  and  the  enemy 
should  abandon  himself  to  the  result  of  one  or 
more  batties. 

The  occupations  of  the  war  did  not  entirely 
absorb  the  attention.     In  order  to  prevent  and 
avoid  any  disturbances  in  the  provinces,  in  case 
of  the  illness  or  death  of  a  govemor  comraandant^ 
general,  and  to  avoid  any  doubts  and  consultations 
with  respect  to  the  command  of  active  corps  and 
divisions,  your  Excellency  expedited  the  re8olu«> 
tion  of  the  ISth  January : — In  conformity  to  the 
general  orders,  the  command  of  a  province  to  fall 
upon  the  officer  of  the  highest  rank,  ¥^ithout  dis- 
tinction  of  arms  or  of  grades,  effective  or  reform* 
ed,  of  the  Une  or  of  the  militia,— ^in  case  of  equal 
rank,  on  the  one  of  the  longest  standing,  and  in 
case  of  equal  standing,  to  be  decided  by  the  for'^ 
mer  rank.     This  measure  to  be  understood  to 
exist,  until  the  Government  appointed  the  officer 
it  considered  most  proper,  without  regard  to  rank 
or  standing.     The  command  of  a  battalion  to  fall 
on  the  major :  and  in  default  of  him,  and  there 
not  being  any  lieutenant-colonel  attached  to  it» 
on  the  oldest  captain ;  the  general  order  being 
reformed  on  this  point.      The  accidental  com- 
mand of  an  active  división,  or  of  an  army,  to 
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%Iiích  no  second  chief  «shall  have  been  appointed 
by  the  Government,  to  fall  on  the  officer  of 
highest  rank,  of  wbatever  descriptíoD,  that  shall 
be  attached  to  it,  the  graduated  being  preferred 
to  the  effective,  if  of  longer  standing. 

The  better  regulation,  the  glory  and  consíders-  * 
tion  of  the  militia  corps,  also  required  the  order 
issued  by  your  Excellencyon  the  15th  Januaiy. 
The  great  number  of  officers  had  fonnerly  causad 
this  distinction  to  be  onduly  esteemed  ^  but  ín 
order  to  invest  it  with  the  proper  consideratien, 
it  was  ordered,  that  in  all  the  militia  corps  that 
were  drilling  and  éxercising,  there  should  be  only 
two  officers  of  the  rank  of  lieutenant  and  ensign 
to  each  company ;  that  the  persons  proposed 
should  be  of  known  patríotism  and  ability ;  that 
every  offlcer  that  should  pass  from  the  míKtia  to 
regiments  of  the  Une  should  lose  one  step ;  that 
whenever  the  militia  should  be  called  into  active 
service,  the  corps  and  companies  should  have 
their  regular  complement  of  oíficersv  tliose  being 
chosen  who  shall  have  manifested  their  ability 
and  devotion  to  the  profession  ;  that  no  militia 
officer  who  served  at  the  iirst  period  of  the  Re- 
public,  shall  be  recognized  as  such,  who  has  not 
received  an  especial  appointment  from  the  pre- 
sent  Government ;  and  lastly,  that  no  native  shall 
be  received  as  an  officer  in  a  veteran  corps,  who* 
shall  not  first  have  been  a  candidate,  or  have  ex» 
bfbited  a  knowledge  of  the  service,  excepting 
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only  in  cases  where  particular  military  services 
have  been  rendered  to  the  Republic. 

In  order  to  guard  against  any  disagreements 
between  the  military  and  ^civil  powef,  your  Ex- 
cellency,  in  the  regulation  of  the  15th  January, 
determined  the  law  on  that  point,  as  well  with 
regard  to  cprps  of  the  Une  on  active  service,  as 
to  the  militia :  the  cases  are  therein  detailed  in 
which  the  militia  is  subjected  to  the  common  law, 
and  also  those  of  which  the  chief  head  of  the  corps 
can  take  cognizance. 

It  being  apprehended  that  some  subaltern 
<)íficers  might,!  by  exceeding  their  commissions, 
molest  the  people,  and  not  treat  the  citizens  with 
the  respect  which  they  deserve,  the  Government 
'most  particularly  commanded  the  chiefs  to  use 
their  utmost  exertions  in  disciplining  the  troops. 
For  thís  object,  and  in  consideratiod  of  the  pub- 
lic  welfare,  your  Excellency  recommended  the 
general  in  the  south  to  issue  the  most  effective 
orders,  by  means  of  which  the  disorders  that 
generally  occur  in  the  procuring  of  cavalry  might 
he  prevented ;  that  the  officers  should  not  have 
more  baggage  than  was  absolutely  necessary  for' 
the  march,  and  should  not  be  attended  by  an 
excessive  train,  that  always  encumbers  and  delays 
military  movements  ;  and  that  the  theft,  sale,  or 
mal-appropriation  of  cavalry  articles,  should  be 
punished  with  the  greatest  severity.  Your  Ex* 
cellency  desired  that  the  people  should  suffer  as 
little  as  possible,  and  that  the  conduct  of  the 
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military  shoüld  make  them  feel  the  weight  of  the 
public  burdeos  less  heavily.  Your  Excellency 
has  done  whatever  you  thought  calculated  to  per* 
suade  the  dfficers  and  soldiers  that  they  are  armed 
citizens»  not  to  make  war  on  otber  unarnied  citif 
zens,  but  to  defend  and  protect  them»  and  to 
repay,  by  their  services  in  front  of  the  enemy, 
those  which  they  perform,  by  roaintaining  the 
annies  with  their  labour  and  their  sacrifices,  and 
bearing  the  weight  both  of  the  common  and 
extraordinary  expenses  of  the  átate ;— that  the 
labourer  and  soldier  are  members  of  the  same 
natíon,  equally  deserving  the  consideration  q£  Go- 
vernment ;  and  that  it  is  their  mutual  interest  to 
procure  to  each  other  all  the  good  that  13  within 
their  reach,  and  to  avoid  every  poasible  species' 
of  evii. 

The  providing  of  the  baggage  mules  was  an 
article  that  pressed  solely  upon  those  places 
through  which  the  troops  passed,  and  io  cases  of 
fbrced  marches,  they  were  taken  without  con¿* 
deration»  and  the  people  suffered  considerable 
loss.  Your  Excellency  advised  all  thb  govemors 
'of  provinces  to  provide  a  mulé  for  eadh  c^cer 
on  the  eve  of  joining  the  anny,  and  two  for  the 
chiefs  of  battalion  upwards,  they  being  purchas» 
ed  out  of  the  ílinds  of  the  public  treasury,  to  bi 
marked  with  a  particular  iron,  and  to  be  delivered 
only  at  the  time  of  marching.  Every  officer  being 
obUged  to  present  bis  passport  to  the  magiatrates 
of  the  places  through  which  he  should  pasa,  they 
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should  mention  the  number  of  animáis  in  bis  ser- 
Tice,  witb  a  memorándum  tbat  tbe  places  are  not 
to  present  bim  with  any.  An  officer  cannot  dis- 
pose of  bis  cattle,  because  sucb  disposal  is  de- 
clared  nuU»  and  tbe  purcbaser  condemned  in 
a  penalty.  Your  Excellency  recommended  tbe 
punctual  execution  of  tbis  order,  and  of  tbat  con- 
tained  in  the  regulation  of  tbe  Ist  December,  by 
wbícb  ahy  officer  wbo  sball  infringe  it  is  con- 
demned, not  only  to  be  severely  punisbed,  but 
also  as  a  violator  of  superior  orders,  and  unfít  to 
belong  to  tbe  bonourable  profession  of  a  soldier. 
The  result  bas^  up  to  tbis  time,  been  conformable 
to  the  views  of  your  Excellency.  Various  corps 
have  marched  in  diíFerent  directíons,  and  bave 
not  molested  tbe  people  witb  any  requisition  of 
baggage  males. 

Tbe  Spaniards  obliged  tbe  towns  to  provide 
rations  for  the  troops,  wbetber  on  march  or  in 
garrison;  and  tbis  imposition  drew  bitter  tears 
from  tbe  unfortunate  cultivator  of  the  soil,  from 
wbom  even  the  seed  was  often  taken.  Your  Ex- 
cellency did  away  witb  tbis  horrible  impost,  or- 
dering  tbat  the  providing  rattons  Í8r  tróops  on 
march,  should  be  at  the  expense  of  the  treasuries ; 
and  your  Excellency  has  seen,  witb  great  satis- 
faction,  tbat  tbis  measure  has  procured  great 
relief  to  the  people,  and  has  drawn  many  bless- 
ings  on  tbe  Government.' 

Anotber  of  the  evils  which  the  people  sufifered 
under  the  govemment  of  the  Spaniards,  was  the 
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billeting  the  officers  in  the  houses  of  iadividuak 
The  citázens  being.  obliged  to  maintain  those  bfl- 
leted  upon  them,  it  be^me  a  seríous  expense  to 
them.  Being  under  the  necessity  of  supplyiog 
them  with  whatever  they  required,  and  of  ad- 
ministering  to  their  caprices,  and  even  to  their 
vicesy  they  were  exposed  to  continued  vexation 
and  contempt  It  was  necessary  to  be  on  the 
strictest  watch  with  these  mén,  who  were  more 
masters  of  the  house  than  guests,  who  were  every 
mom^nt  violating  hospitality,  and  who  were 
grievous  and  dangerous  spies  upon  the  motionsí 
actions,  and  words  of  the  family.  The  officers 
of  the  Republic  could  not  be  said  to  cause  sucb 
grievous  vexations;  but  it  was  a  burden  upon 
the  citizenSy  although  many  of  them  consider- 
ed  it  a  duty  or  a  pleasure  to  serve  them.  Tbe 
article  of  billeting  was,  in  a  great  measure»  re- 
formed  by  your  Excellency,  who  communicated 
with  his  Excellency  the  Liberatpr  upon  the  sub- 
ject,  in  consequence  of  a  representation  from  the 
BoUcitor-general  of  Socorro,  and  obtained  a  de- 
cree,  in  virtue  of  which  lodgings  were  to  be  pro- 
vided  only  for  the  marching  officer,  who  should 
not  remain  longer  than  eight  days,  the  Govern- 
ment being  obliged,  añer  that  períod,  to  próvida 
hiin  with  quarters  in  the  same  manner  as  for  tbe. 
fitationary  troops:  Any  officer  who  shall  be  at- 
tacked  with  iUness  on  his  journey,  and  who  shall 
be  kept  in  a  private  house,  there  being  no  hospi- 
tal, shall  have  a  claim  on  the  Government,  as  well 
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as  OQ  the  inhabitants,  for  every  protectíon,  assis* 
tance,  and  care,  it  is  in  theír  power  to  render 
hitn  :  those  houses  whích  shall  be  made  use  of  in 
such  circumstances  shall  be  held  in  consideration, 
so  that  they  shall  not  subsequently  have  billets 
imposed  upen  them,  except  in  cases  of  great  ne* 
cessity. 

It  was  necessary  for  the  fadlitating  of  the  ad-  . 
ministration  of  the  monies  for  the  troops  in  Tunja, 
that  a  commissary  shouM  be  appointed,  and  also 
to  provide  provisions  in  that  province ;  and  the 
regulation  of  the  ISth  May  was  issued  for  the 
organization  and  administration  of  the  corresponda 
ing  offices. 

The  creation  and  organization  of  a  military 
school,  which  is  so  necessary  in  the  province,  can 
only  be  the  work  of  other  times,  and  favourable 
circumstances.  The  Government,  being  desirous 
of  having  military  men  who  should  do  honour  to 
their  profession,  and  as  they  could  not  acquire 
the  knowledge  required  without  one,  established  a 
provisional  school,  in  which  they  might  obtaiii^ 
some  of  the  necessary  acquirements.  AU  the  of- 
íicers  of  the  garrison,  of  whatever  description,  . 
are  there  made  acquainted  with  the  army  regula- 
tions,  in  order  that  they  may  be  well  aware  of 
their  respective  duties  of  field  and  garrison  ser- 
vice,  general  orders,  punishments,  &c. :  they  will 
there  be  taught  the  principies  of  regular  and 
fíeld  fortifícation ;  the  arlillery  officers,  those 
which  are  peculiar  to  their  branch  of  service ;  the 
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cadets  and  other  officers  will  be  inatructed  in  tbe 
elements  of  educatíon,  and  of  civil  duties,  which 
are  so  nécesaary  to  the  military  career ;  lessons  in 
the  French  language  will  also  be  given,  the  boim 
being  so  regulated  as  not  to  interfere  with  tbe 
principal  object  The  academy  is  not  limited  to 
the  instruction  of  the  military ;  eve'ry  individual 

.  can  be  admitted,  without  any  premium  being  re- 
quired  of  them.  Your  Excellency  has  reserved 
to  yourself  the  ríght  of  examining,  every  three 
months,  either  in  person  ot  by  any  confidential 
agent»  the  progress  of  this  institution,  whidí 
could  be  carríed  to  any  extent  your  Excellency 
may  wish,  if  skilful  preceptors,  unoccupied  by 
the  operations  of  the  war,  could  be  eaaily  pro- 
cured. 

Thus  will  that  Information  be  düFused  abroad, 
which,  during  so  many  years,  has  not  been  able 
to  penétrate  to  these  places ;  men  will  be  fcnrmed 
for  the  cabinet  and  the  field ;  the  citizens  will  ac* 
quire  that  knowledge  which  is  fit  to  qualiíy  them 

Mé'for  public  offices,  as  warriors,  and  as  agents  of 
aii  independent  Republic     To  this  point  do  the 

.  inhabitants  of  Colombia  march  with  rapid  strides. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  moral  foree  of 
the  department,  and  a  very  small  prc^cnlion  of 
arms,  were  sufficient  to  annihilate  the  exertimis 
of  the  pretended  reconquerors ;  at  this  moment, 
the  physical  forcé  is  equivalent  to  the  moral: 
34,000  inhabitants  of  Cundinamarca  have  thá 
year  taken  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  indq)en- 
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dence  of  their  country ;  there  are  now  consider- 
able armies  weU  equipped  and  supplied;  they 
are  in  a  state  of  subordination,  and  are  as  well 
instructed  and  disciplined  as  they  could  be  es> 
pected  to  be  in  the  course  of  a  year :  there  is  a 
considerable  armament,  and  oontracts  are  at  pre- 
sen t  executing,  by  which  the  storehouses  of  the 
Republic  will  be  supplied  with  every  thing  ne^ 
cessary :  great  parks»  and  stores  of  every  artícle^ 
are  raised  over  the  ruins  left  by  the  Spaniards : 
corps  of  reserve  and  depots  are  every- where  seen. 
The  statementa  which  have  been  transmitt^ 
£rom  the  provinces,  and  which  are  annexed  here- 
to,  give  an  exact  account  of  the  efibrts  and  sacri- 
fices  that  have  been  made  by  all ;  of  the  numbers 
of  soldiers  that  have  been  levied,  and  of  the  con* 

siderable  sums  that  have  been  distríbuted.    Its 
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particular  state  is  its  most  eloquent  eulogium»  as 
well  as  of  the  respective  governors,  amongst  whom 
it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  one  who  has  not- 
fulfiUed  the  orders  transmitted  by  your  Excel- 
lency,  as  well  as  by  the  war  ministry  of  the  Go» 
vernment  of  the  Republic  and  the  general  staff 
officers»  with  punctuaJity,  exactness,  ^nergy,  and 
activity. 

There  is  but  one  idea,  one  opinioUi  one  feeling, 
throughout  the  whole  department;  there  is  no 
dissension,  no  divergency  to  be  observed :  instead 
of  those  parties,  which  in  other  places  disturb  the 
internal  tranquillity,  and  which  appear  inherent 
in  revolutions,  nothing  is  met  with  but  unión. 
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ibrtitude  in  suíferíng»  firmness,  wishes  for  die 
acquirement  of  knowledge,  and  concentration  of 
Btrength  and  resources ;  yes,  unión  and  constan- 
cy,  which  have  gíven  a  fiítn,  certain,  decided, 
simultaneous,  n/ad  uniform  dírection  to  afiairs. 
To  be  sure  of  the  necessity  and  importance  of 
this  uniformity  of  feelings  and  simultaneous  eo- 
operation,  it  is  only  necessaiy  to  take  a  view  ai 
those  nations  who  have  put  themselvea  in  mo- 
tion  to  break  the  chains  which  oppressed  them ; 
to  recoUect  the  cloudy  days  of  England,  when 
party  and  faction  turned  that  famous  island  into 
a  theatre  of  blood  and  horror  ;  to  look  at  France 
in  the  days  of  that  fortuitous  concurrence  of  mo- 
ral monstrosities,  which  were  far  beyond  natura 
and  crime ;  and,  lastly,  to  make  a  comparison 
between  Colombia,  with  her  armies,  resources, 
cconomy,  and  the  imposing  attitude  which  her 
resolution,  unión,  and  fortitude  impart  to  her«*-«nd 
that  nation,  her  enemy,  which,  divided  into  par- 
ties,  and  condemned  to  créate  every  thing,  strug- 
gles  with  the  misery  and  misfortunes  which  have 
been  brought  upon  her  by  the  pride  and  igmv 
ranee  of  a  despotic  system. 


FINANCE- 

A  Government  whose  interests  are  raised  upon 
the  ruin  of  the  people,  is  soon  destroyed ;  and  one 
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which,  in  providing  for  its   necessities,  quietly 
suíTers  the  íountains  of  riches  to  dry  up,  without 
looking  forward  to  its  own  future  wants,  can  only 
be  accompanied  with  disorder,  confusión,  and  di- 
lapidation,  in  the  important  branch  of  the  public 
finances.     How  much  does  the  succeeding  Go- 
vernment stand  in  need  of  a  skilñil  hand,  to  seek 
among  the  ruins  for  whatever  onay  be  useful,  and 
which  is  not  embarrassed  by  tbem  in  raising  the 
new  edifice  that  it  tequirea  for  its  preservation  i 
In  circumstances  where  all  parts  are  struggling 
for  existence,  the  usual  revenues  do  not  suffice  for 
the  extraordinary  expenditure,  and  new  sources 
of  treasure  are  required — ^imprudence,  disorder, 
and  dissipation,  must  infallibly  carry  destruc-' 
tion  along  with  them.     It  is,  however,  not  suf- 
ficient  that  these  defects  be  avotded ;    a  spirít 
of  organization,  of  foresight,  economy,  and,  if 
possible,  a  creating  spirit,  is  necessary.,    There 
is  a  great  diíTerence  in  regulating  the  various 
branches  of  finance,  in  a  peaceable  and  constí- 
tuted  nation,  where  all  the  aflíairs  are  tfansacted 
in  a  more  or  less  regular  course,  ajid  to  or- 
ganize  them  all  at  once  under  a  complete  trans-* 
formation    of   the   Government,    and    notwith<« 
standing  the  troubles  of  a  state  of  war.     What- 
ever were  the  difficulties  which  this  arduous  task 
presented,  the  effect  of  the  íirst  measures  which 
were  taken  in  the  four'concluding  months  of  last 
year,  have  already  been  seen.     In  the  present 
one,  various  regulations  have  been  made,  others 
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have  been  reformed,  new  instructions  have  been 
given,  a  number  of  decrees  have  been  issued,  iin- 
provements  have  been  made  in  some  branches  of 
fínance,  administratíons  have  been  regulated,  aod 
offices  organized ;  places  have  been  created  ot 
suppressed,  according   as    tbey  have    been  re- 
quired ;  offices  for  the  better  regulatíon  and  ma- 
nagement  of  the  revenue  have  been  diminished, 
increased,  or  altered.     The  branches  of  the  pub- 
lic  treasury,  by  acquiring  consistency,  and  daily 
hnproving,  have  been  able  to  sustain,  and  partly 
to  suffice  for  the  expenses,  which  have  never 
been  greater  at  any  time.     It  would  be  extend- 
ing  the  límits  of  thís  statement  too  much,  to  en- 
ter  into  a  detall  of  the  measures  that  were  díc- 
tated   under  this  head :  theii  expediency  of  tbe 
means  taken  to  increase  and  regúlate  the  na- 
tíonal  treasure,  will  be  seen  by  the  expenses  and 
their  distríbution ;  the  people  being,  as  íar  as 
possible,  spared  ñ*om  such  extraordinary  sacrí- 
íices  and  distributions  as  were   not  absolutely 
necessary. 

The  soyereign  body,  invested  with  the  power 
of  dictating  the  laws,  not  being  as  yet  in  exist- 
ence,  and  your  Excellency  being  authorízed  to 
issue  the  most  indispensable  decrees,  and  after- 
wards  empowered  to  ínake  those  reforms  in  the 
public  finances  which  were  considered  necessary, 
all  those  measures  and  Recrees  have  only  been 
issued  as  temporary,  until  the  Congress  of  Co- 
lombia shall  have  séaled  them  with  their  sove- 
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reign  consent, — shall  bave  revoked  or  reformed 
them. 

Consideríng  the  tardiness  with  which  some  of 
the  measures  of  the  superintendence  of  the  iinance 
were  carried  into  elSect»  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
public  and  the  exchequer ;  and  for  the  purpose 
of  correcting  this  inefficacy  in  the  expeditíous 
execution  of  orders  which  required  activity,  the 
powers  of  the  superintendant-general  were  in- 
creased,  and  he  was  invested  with  the  power  of 
inflicting  correctional  penalties  upon  those  who 
were  slow.  It  was  also  declared,  that  an  officer, 
being  a  second  time  guilty  of  actidg  with  tardi- 
ness or  want  of  zeal,  sufficient  cause  would  exist 
for  his  dismission  from  his  employment,  and  for 
the  vacancy  being  íilled  up» 

.  In  consequence  of  some  inconvenience  that  was 
experienced,  and  for  the  better  regulation  of  the 
Supreme  Junta  of  Finance,  the  third  article  of 
the  23d  October  was  revised,  it  being  providedy 
that  in  case  of  the  absence  of  the  superintendant 
of  iinance,  the  Junta  should  be  presided  over  by 
the  minister  of  the  high  court  of  justice,  who 
should  be  one  of  the  members  of  it,  and  not  by 
the  assessor,  as  was  formerly  the  case. 

In  order  to  timely  prevent  the  tardiness  or 
malignity  of  such  officers  as  should,  from  those 
causes,  delay  presenting  their  accounts  at  the 
periods  specij9ed  in  several  decrees,  and  to  avoid 
all  proceedings  prejudicial  to  the  exchequer, 
your  Excellency  decreed,  that  any  person  em- 
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{)loyed  in  departments  of  the  public  revenoe, 
yfho  should  neglect  to  present  bis  accounts  at  the 

• 

time  prescribed,  should  be  liable  to  lose  his  situ- 
ation ;  it  being  the  duty  of  the  authority  withiñ 
iñ^hose  cognizance  it  should  happen,  to  give  the 
necessaiy  informatioQ  thereupon,  under  its  own 
responsibility,  as  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
superior  tribunal  of  accounts  to  inform  the  Go- 
vernment of  such  occurrences,  specifying  the 
causes  thereof,  in  order  that  such  punishments 
might  be  applied  as  are  specifíed  in  other  resolu*^ 
tions. 

Being  in  circuínstances  ^hich  did  not  permit 
of  trade  being  carried  on  with  that  freedom  aod 
activity  which  might  be  beneficial  to  the  agrícul-  . 
ture  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  considering 
the  great  expenses  of  the  treasury,  and  the  reli^ 
of  the  people  from  the  extraordinary  exactions 
which  weighed  heavily  upon  thera,  commerce 
was  declared  free  to  all  nations  (with  the  excep 
tion  of  Spain  under  the  dominión  of  King  Ferdi-» 
nand)  in  the  ports  of  Buenaventura,  Cupica, 
Charambira,  &c.  and  any  other  of  the  free  ports 
on  the  coast  of  Choco  on  the  South  Sea,  and  on 
the  Ocean  near  the  Atrato.  Articles  of  war  were 
declared  free  of  duty.  Your  Excellency  did  not 
Hmit  yourself  to  these  points  only,  bat  because 
there  were  no  others  free,  that  of  Sabanilla  was 
freed  in  July,  and  Santa  Martha  ih  November. 
His  Excellency  the  Liberator  direetly  issued  a 
decree  on  the  iraportation  dutíes. 
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As  the  exportation  of  gold  in  dust  or  in  bars 
not  only  deprived  the  treasury  of  the  duty  on 
coining,  but  also.  diminished  its  circülation  in  the 
interior,  the  exportation  thereof  out  of  the  free 
.  provinces  of  the  départment  was  prohibited  on 
pain  of  confíscation,  if  taken  in  the  act  of  leaving 
the  territory ;  the  Government  reserving  to  itself 
the  ríght  of  permitting  its  exportation  in  cases 
when,  from  causes  which  might'  be  considered 
legitimate,  or  in  which  the  interest  of  the  Repub- 
lic  might  he  concemed,  it  shoiild  be  thQught 
proper  to  <io  so. 

It  being  observéd  that  all  the  melted  gold  was 
fiot  carried  to  the  mint,  and  yovtr  Excellency 
justly  apprehending,  that  the  bars  of  gold  were 
kept  back  for  the  purpose  of  carryingon  external 
or  internal  trade,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  treasury, 
as  regarded  the  duty  on  coining  and  the  carriage 
of  the  couriers,  all  contracts  of  purchase,  sale,  or 
exchange.in  gold  or  sil  ver  bullios,  was  prohibited 
and  declared  void,  without  the  interference  of  the 
Government,  and  under  pain  of  coníiscation  of 
the  gold  or  silver  from  the  seller  or  exchanger, 
who  might  have  sold  or  exchanged  on  such  terms. 

Tobacco  being  one  of  those  branches,  the  cul- 
tivation  and  planting  of  which  must  prove  a 
source  of  riches  to  the  country,  and  your  Excel- 
lency intending  to  promote  it,  it  was  decreed  on 
the  5th  October,  that  tobáceo  imported  into  any 
of  the  regular  ports  of  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific, 
either  in  foreign  or  national  vessels,  not  being  of 
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•the  kind  cultivated  in  Colombia,  should  pay  an 
importation  duty  of  50  per  cent 

It  being  shewn  by  experíence,  that  the  failures 
and  déficits  of  the  officers  eraployed  in  tbis 
branch  of  revenue,  which  were  formerly  <rf  fre- 
quent  occurrence,  faad  mostly  arísen  fírom  the  great 
extent  of  territory  which  was  within  the  jurísdíc- 
tion  of  the  principal  administration  of  this  capital, 
and  which,  on*  account  of  the  distance,  prevent- 
ed  the  officers  from  being  kept  in  view,  or  their 
conduct  scrutinized,  or  the  regulatíon  of  this 
reven  lie  particularly .  observed ;  it  was  thougfat 
proper  to  divide  the  administration  of  tobáceo 
into  two  principal  parts,  the  one  here  and  tbe 
other  in  Socorro,  in  conformity  to  the  plan  laid 
down  by  the  great  tribunal  of  acoounts,  and 
general  superíntendence  of  íinance,  which  your 
£xceüency  approved  of,  and  consequently  ap« 
pointed  officers  and  their  employments,  declaring, 
that  the  salaries  assigned  to  those  in  the  principal 
administration  of  Socorro  should  be  the  same  as 
those  paid  to  the  officers  in  this  capital,  wíthoat 
any  alteration  being  made  for  the  present  in  tbe 
sum  which  they  receive  as  half-pay. 

Sums  have  been  sent  to  the  faetones  at  Amba- 
lema  and  Pié  de  Cuesta,  although  not  all  those 
that  were  necessary.  Those  however  have  been 
sent,  which  the  more  important  oocupatíons  of 
the  war,  and  other  urgent  concerns,  permitted. 

In  order  to  give  some  relief  to  th^  cultivators 
of  tobáceo  in  Ambaiema,  and  to  compénsate  them 
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for  the  lateness  of  payments  under  which  they 
might  suffer,  they  have  been  €xempted  from  tni- 
litary  inUBtments,  even  íd  militia  corps,  and  from 
extraordinary  contríbutions. 

Zeal  and  vígilance  in  those  brancbes  which 
constitute  the  patrimony  of  the  state,  and  princi- 
pally  in  those  which  are  most  productive,  libérate 
the  people  from  coDtrtt)ution8  aod  extraordinary 
^xactions,-*«rentering  the  cororoon  revenuesin  the 
public  funds.  The  decree  of  the  22d  August  wa8 
issued  for  thú  pufpose,  declaring  those  laws  to  be 
in  existence  which  prohibit  and  punish  severely  * 
the  contraband  trade  in  tobao90.  Your  Excel- 
iency  ^lassed  the  persona,  qualities,  and  sexes,  in 
order  to  determine  the  iiature  of  the  punishinent 
to  be  applied  in  case  of  ^prehensión  with  the 
contraband  artides:  accordingly  punishments 
were  proportioned  to  the  crime  and  to  the  delin- 
quents,  in  the  application  of  whioh  the  Govern- 
ment woüld  have  no  obstacles  to  overeóme.  The 
quantity  of  100  Ibs.  of  tobáceo  was  fixed,  in  order 
to  render  the  contrabandista  Hable  to  those  penal- 
ties,  and  that  the  operations  of  the  law  might 
be  put  in  forcé  whenever  smaller  quantities  were 
transported. 

The  reasons  which  led  to  the  preation  -of  a 
principal  administration  of  tobáceo  in  Socorro, 
also  gave  rise  to  the  división  of  the  administration 
cf  the  excise  in  the  same  manner,  another  princi- 
pal office  being  established  in  Socorro.  It  was 
9»pposed  that  this  revenue,  being,  as  his  Excel- 


lency  the  Liberator  wished  it  to  be,  farmed  out, 
would  tlius  be  rendered  more  productiva  to  the 
treasury,  as  it  would  cause  tbe  saving  of  tbe  pay- 
ment  of  the  salaries  of  the  officers,  and  would 
prevent  the  risk  of  failures.  Your  Excellency 
caused  the  trial  to  be  made»  and  declared  that 
the  bídding  that  exceeded  the  net  atnount  which 
the  treasury  received  from  the  administratión 
would  be  accepted,  and  no  other.  The  result  has 
shewn,  that  it  has  not  been  advisable  to  fann 
out  the  excise  revenues  every-where,  and  that 
this  system  has  been  attended  with  success  only 
in  Zipaguíra,  Sogamozo,  and  Mesa. 

The  same  has  been  tried  with  the  diity  on 
brandies;  in  those  places  where  the  proceeds 
accruing  from  the  administratión  of  the  Govern- 
ment, exceeds  the  amount  oífered  by  the  con- 
tractors,  the  administratión  continúes.  This  has 
been  experienced  at  Antioquia  and  Velez ;  and 
the  revenue  has  continued  to  be  coUected  by  the 
State. 

The  system  of  cquriers  has  been  better  regu- 
lated  and  organized.  Two  ha  ve  been  established 
monthly,  to  keep  up  the  communication  with 
Guayana  and  the  eastern  provinces  of  Venezuela. 
Th&  armies  pf  the  north  and  south  of  Cundina- 
marca  having  proceeded  to  a  considerable  dís- 
tance,  it  has  been  necessary  to  establish  three 
monthly  couriers,  in  lieu  of  the  tWo  which  exist* 
ed  formerly  between  these  two  parts.  Frequent 
communication  aífords  speedy  and  opportune  in* 
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formatíon  on  the  siate  of  aíFairs,  and  is  of  gtéaV 
importance  in  the  operatíons  of  the  Government* 
The  establishment  of  post-houses  has  been  regu- 
lated  with  all  possible  order ;  varípus  decrees, 
regülations,  and  instructions,  having  been  issued 
on  this  head. 

The  works  of  the  mint  have  been -so  improved,. 
that  what  it  formerly  required  three  years  to  finish 
is  now  performed  in  one  only :  the  revenue  there-^ 
by  acquires  considerable  advantages,  the  coining 
for  individuáis  has  not  suíFered  any  delay,  with- 
out  prejudicing  that  of  the  state  treasures  ;  and 
the  sum  mentioned  in  the  affixed  statenlent,  has- 
been  coined  ín  the  last  year. 

The  branch  of  sequestrations,  being  an  extra^ 
ordinary  one  of  the  public  treasures,  and  whicb 
at  the  commencement  was  in  a  shameíul  state  of 
disorder,-  has  been  regulated  as  far  as  possible, 
the  method  and  terms  in  which  the  sequestered 
property  is  to  be  let  being  laid  down,  and  the 
ministers  of  the  treasury  being  charged  with  the 
recovery  and  coUection  of  the  revenues.  The 
decree  of  his  Excellency  the  Liberator'  on  this 
subject  has  been  punctually  complied  with ;  no 
emigrant  family  has  been  exposed  to  indigence  ^ 
the  doweries  have  been  restored,  those  cláims 
which  have  been  proved  have  been  paid,  and 
the  immediate  heirs  have  not  been  deprived  of 
the  portion  that  belonged  to  them.  TTius  have 
the  exchequer,  ánd  the  diíferent  famiUes,  received 
that  which  the  law  aliotted  to  them. 
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'  The  provinces  of  Carthagena,  Santa  Martha, 
and  Rio  Hacha,  being  hberated  by  the  arms  of  the 
Republic,  your  Excellency,  as  the  supreme  chief 
of  the  administration  of  the  depártment,  issued 
as  a  provisional  measure  the  regulations  of  the 
various  branches  of  íinance,  and  the  plan  of  the 
offices  employed  in  them,  untíl  anj  alteration 
should  be  required  by  time,  or  till  they  should  be 
confirmed  by  the  regular  authority;  Your  £x- 
cellency  has  always  considered,  that  it  is  only  by 
a  regular  system  of  administration  thiü;  a  gorem- 
ment  can  procure  the  means  of  defraying  its  in^ 
mense  expenses ;  that  regularíty  in  the  system  of 
administration  does  not  consist  only  iu  tEie  law» 
which  detail  the  method  of  admínistntmg,  but 
also  in  the  selection  of  the  persons  who  are  to 
*  execute  them.  A  very  considerable  discretion  in 
the  appointment  of  the  public  ofiícers  is  requisite 
in  the  present  ctrcumstances,  when  the  provinces 
are  labouríng  under  a  general  state  of  deiwta* 
tion,  operated  by  the  Spanish  Govemmeiit,  and 
when  it  is  not  easy  eonstantly  to  supply  all  the 
necessities  of  the  Republic*  * 

The  tithes  (diezmos)  being  one  of  the  moit 
productive  revenues  of  the  departtnent,  and  yma 
Excellency  wishing  that  the  bishopric»  k  containtf 
should  be  administerdd  on  an  uniform  system^  it 
was  decreed  on  the  17th  August,  that  those  ai 
Carthageda  and  Santa  Martha  irtiould  be  admini»- 
tered  in  the  same  manner,  ánd  oñ  the  Mam  tena, 
as  those  of  the  diocesé  of  Popayan,  renard!  beinjaf 
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had  to  the  contents  of  the  regulation  passed 
on  the  S4th  November  last  year,  on  this  hcad. 
In  order  to  increase  this  revenue  in  tlie  depart- 
ment,  your  Excellency  has  declared  the  contrac- 
tors  exempt  from  public  commissions  and  inlist- 
ments,  and  their  horses  free  from  public  service, 
whenever  it  sháU  not  be  very  urgent,  or  when 
there  shall  be  any  others  to  employ.  The  resalt 
has  been  conformable  to  your  Excellency 's  views : 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  sale  of  the  tithes 
has  generally  surpassed  that  of  last  year ;  and  this 
increase,  at  the  same  time  that  it  operates  in 
favour  of  the  churches,  ai\d  of  that  clergy  whích 
has  sacríficed  «every  thing  to  the  cause  of  itfr 
country,  will  also  produce  a  very  considerable 
improvement  in  the  national  treasury* 

When  a  govemment  considers  the  prosperity 
of  a  nation  as  the  foundation  of  its  splendoür  and 
glory,  it  is  incessantly  occupied  in  the  discovery 
of  means  to  increase  the  public  property,  and 
always  so  as  to  weigh  as  lightly  as  possible  on 
the  people^  whilst  an  oppressive  govemment  Is 
always  seen  anxious  to  impoverish  the  citizens^ 
pretending  to  establish  its  dominión  on  the  ruin 
and  annihilation  of  the  people.  It  is  of  no  con-r 
sequence  to  a  govemment  which  is  hostile  to 
them  by  its  constitution,  and  which  destroys  for 
its  own  convenience»  whether,  in  supplying  its 
urgent  necessities,  it  at  once  exhausts  the  sources 
of  ríches»  and  annihilates  private  fortunes ; — but 
the  govemment   constituted   for   the   commbn 
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felicity^  if  possible,  timely  foresees  the  necesaitjp, 
and  the  means  of  providing  against  it.  In  the 
actual  situation  of  the  departroent,  very  few 
expedients  have  presented  themselves ;  but  your 
Excellency  has  embraced  ali  those  which  circum- 
stances  pennitted* 

The  pnce  of  stamps  has  heeú  increased  from 
four  to  six  reals,  and  from  half  a  real  to  a  real 
the  sheet.    If  this  measure  should  have  the  effect 
of  diminishing  the  number  of  processes»  it  would 
produce  a  gre'at  good ;  for  as  the  unjust  litígant  is 
always  condemned  in  costs,  the  increáse  in  the 
price  of  the  paper  justly  bears  upon  him.     All 
the  documents  of  public  clerks,  of  1000  dollars ' 
and  upwards,  were  ordered  to  be  legalized,  and 
to  be  written  on  the  paper  of  the  first  seal,  this 
requi»tion  being  to  be  observed  in  future.     The  ' 
duty'of  fiílhs  (quinta}f  which  the  gold-washers, 
otherwise   called  mazamorreroSf  have  to  contri- 
bu  te,  has  also  been  held  in  consideration,  ín  order 
that  its  recovery  and  collection  may  increáse  the 
public  funds*    The  gold  mines  of  Malpaso,  in 
the  province  of  Mariquita,  have  beeu  in  activity  * 
since  the  13tlr  November,  with  orders  to  give  in 
an  account  of  the  charges  attendant  upon  them, 
and  of  their  produce,  in  order  that  the  profits 
accruing  to  the  treasury  may  be  estimated.    Those 
of  silver  at  Betas,  which  are  worked  on  account 
of  the  state,  have  been  supplied  by  your  Excel- 
lency with  every  thing  useful  that  was  required 
fof  them.      On  the  29th  April,   an  order  was 
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issued  for  tbe  cultivation,  and  protection  of  the 
dyeing  tobáceo.  The  two  administrations  of 
tobáceo  and  brandy,  in  the  city  of  Maranilla» 
have  been  united,  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing 
the  expenses  and  salaries.  For  the  same  purpose, 
and  also  to  provide  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
army  of  Cúcuta,  a  commissióner  was  sent  in 
January  to  thé  plains  of  Casanare,  to  make  con- 
tracts  for  cattle,  and  to  forward  them  as  they 
should  be  required.  The  salary  of  the  mayors  was 
reduced  on  the  4th  February  to  the  rate  .of  forty 
dollars  monthly.  Platina  olSering  the  great  ad- 
vantage  of  beginning  to  pay  off  the  national  debt 
which  had  been  contracted  with  several  Brítish 
commercial  houses,  and  also  for  makíng  contraets 
for  the  necessary  supplies  with  this  precióos 
metal,  the  mining  provinces  bave  been  ordered  to 
coUect  all  that  could  be  met  with,  and  to  forward 
it  to  the  capital.  In  order  to  avoid  all  failures 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  treasury,  a  period  was 
üxed  for  all  the  coUectors  of  taxes  who  had  not 
given  security,  and  that  being  passed,  the  ministers 
would  proceed  to  the  nomination  of  other  coníi-^  .^. 
dential  coUectors.  To  prevent  fraud  in  the  excise 
duties,  in  favoiir  of  the  iand  revenues  of  Citará, 
the  measur^  proposed  by  the  governor  of  Choco 
has  been  approved,  of  establishing  stores  and 
yards  in  the  pass  of  Bebará,  the  same  duty  being 
levíed  which  is  received  at  the  pass  of  Juntas  de 

Tamaña  as  a  toll.     The  same  establishment,  with 

• 

the  same  duties,  has  been  approved  of  at  the  in- 
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ternal  port  of  Andágueda,  the  governor  being 
recommended  to  open  the  road  from  NóviUto 
Anserma. 

The  Goveroment  being  impelled  to  provide 
for  the  urgent  necessíties  of  the  armies,  and  for 
so  many  necessary  expenses,  and  to  consider  the 
means  of  increasíng  the  national  funda  to  supplj 
such  considerable  distríbutions,  it  has  not  ceased 
to  alleviate  the  burden  by  dictating  beneficent 
measures.  On  the  24th  May>  the  natives  of 
Cundinaoiarca  were  declared .  free  from  the  pay- 
ment  of  the  tributes  which  tbey  owed  from  for- 
mer  tercios,  until  the  St  John  of  last  year,  tfais 
duty  not  being  to  be  exacted  from  them  until  the 
next  tercio  of  the  nativity.  The  nativas  of  the 
toM^n  of  Naranjal  have  been  exempted  from  the 
payment  of  the  tributes  they  were  in  arrears  for, 
and  from  those  of  the  coming  year.  Thoae  of 
Jagua  and  Pintal  have  been  freed  from  those  ac- 
cruing,  until  the  third  of  St  John  of  thís  yean  The 
legal  claims  of  those  individuáis  of  the  province 
of  Choco,  who  supplied  the  army  with  provisions, 
...  have  been  recognized  in  the  public  treasuiy,  they 
being  recompensed  with  the  annualpaymentof 
5  per  cent.  Considering  the  scarcity  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Choco,  as  represented  by  the  governor, 
the  soldiers  who  were  on  service  there  have  been 
granted  eight  doUars  without  deduction,  but  na 
rations.  On  the  representation  of  the  ministers 
of  the  public  treasurj  of  thís  capital,  and  of 
Pamplona,  a  fiflh  office  of  writer  has  been  creat- 
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cd  in  the  treasury  of  Bogotá,  with  a  salary  of  30O 
dollars,  and  another  at  Pamplona  w.ith  S50  doUars* 
'By  the  provisional  order  for  the  coUectors  of  the 
national  revenues  in  the  province  of  Carthagena, 
and  for  the  regulation  and  administration  of  the 
public  finances  in  the  districts  under  their  charge, 
the  duty  known  under  the  ñame  of  sisa,  levied 
upon  meat,  was  declared  abolished  on  the  I8th 
October,  in  favour  of  the  people  of  that  province : 
this  abolition  to  be  extended  to  the  province  of 
-Santa  Martha,  if  such  a  duty  existed  there.  The 
excise  duty  on  alt  necessary  vegetables  was  also 
abolished,  whenever  they  should  be  disposed  of  in 
public  places  or  warebouses,  but  not  in  shops  or 
booths ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  duty  to  rematn  in 
forcé.  T*hese  exemptions  have  been  extended  to 
the  provinces  of  Carthagena,  Santa  Martha,  and 
Rio  Hacha. 

The  considerable  increase  in  the  departments 
of  íinance,  has  been  the  eíFect  of  regularity  and 
order,  of  the  zeal,  vigilance,  and  economy  of  your 
Excellency,  of  the  prudence  exercised  in  the  se- . 
lection  of  the  officers,  and  of  the  approved  zeal 
of  the  superintendant-general,  and  the  other  of^ 
íicers  of  finance.  Comparing  the  clear  produce 
of  the  revenues  oY  the  salt  mines  in  this  year, 
with  that  óf  the  tast  year  of  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, an  increase,  by  aríthmetical  computation, 
will  be  perceived  of  nearly  100  per  cent;  the 
proceeds  thereof  being  under  the  present  system 
as  stated  in  the  affixed  statement,  besides  8  to 
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10,0  dollars  which  thc  salt  mines  of  Chita  ought 
to  produce.  Under  the  oppressive  system  in  thc 
year  1818,  the  excise  produced,  the  ports  beíng' 
.  open,  42,404>  dollars,  and  in  this  year  it  has  pro- 
duced  nearly  the  same  amount,  the  ports  being 
shut,  and  the  duties  confined  to  the  produce  of 
the  earth. 

This  revenue  must  experience  a  considerable 
increase,  the  ports  of  Santa  Martha  and  Saba- 
nilla being  open,   and  still  more   so   wfaen  the 
others  are  opened ;  the  importation  through  these 
being  the  source  of  its  increase  and  prosperíty. 
Notwithstanding  the  exemption  of  tributes  grant^ 
ed  by  the  Government  to  several   places,  this 
branch  has  produced  the  same  amount  as  in  the 
year  1818,  and  must  increase  in  consequence  of 
the  measures  taken  for  its  better  regulation,  for 
regularíty  in.  presenting  the  accounts,   and  for 
exactness  in  the  coUection.     The  branches  of 
ecclesiastical    mesadas,    and    of    temporalities, 
which  were  abandoned  before  the  establishment 
of  the  Republic,  are  regularly  collected.    The 
ports  being  occupíed  by  the  arms  of  the  Re- 
public, the  enemy  being   driven  from-  the  ter- 
ritory  which  they  occupied  in  the  department, 
and  the  commerce  between  the*  provinces  being 
freed,  the  administration  of  the  pc¿t-office  wiA 
increase,  and  also'  that  of  commissions.      The 
mint,  besides  having  a  fuñd  it  had  not  befor^ 
has  delivered,  since  the  entry  of  the  troops  of  the  . 
Republic»  the  sum  of  210,100  dollars  in  silver» 
being  the  produce  of  the  coining  of  that  which 
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%vas  coUected  by  the  Spanish  Goverainent,  and 
deposited  there ;  the  sum  of  105,200  doUars  has 
also  been  delivered  by  it,  the  greater  part  of 
which  was  remitted  to  the  army  of  the  Apure. 
Including  the  saving  of  the  expenses  in  the 
offices  of  the  suppressed  revénues,  and  the  dimi- 
nution  of  the  salaries  of  the  officers  in  the  board 
of  accounts,  a  saving  of  25^000  dollars  will  ac- 
crue  to  the  public  treasury,  from  the  present 
system  of  uniting  all  the  branches  in  this  tribunal. 
The  revenue  of  tobáceo,  deducting  the  expenses, 
has  produced  the  amount  mentioned  in  its  re- 
spective statement 

It  not  having  been  possible  to  present  all  the 
accounts  of  the  present  year,  but  only  those  of 
the  last  up  to  the  31st  December,  it  is  impossible 
to  mention  exactly  the  increase  of  the  branches 
in  general  which  form  the  revenue  of  the  Re- 
public.  With  respect  to  the  account  of  last  year, 
and  a<;cording  to  the  statement  of  the  high  tri- 
bunal  of  accounts,  limited  to  only  16  chests  and 
administrations,  there  is  a  profit  arising  to  thb 
national  exchequer  of  141,237  dollars,  5  reals. 

By  a  judicious,  and  abóve  all  an  economícal 
application  of  these  resources,  the  armies  of 
Cúcuta,  Cauca,  Carthagena,  Santa  Martha,  and 
the  squadron,  have  been  clothed,  equipped,  and 
paid ;  assistance  has  béen  afibrded  to  the  army 
of  General  Paez ;  the  services  of  the  divisions 
of  Lower  Magdalena,  Ocaña,  and  the  squadron, 
have  been  rendered  available ;  the  magazines, 
stores,  nitre-works,  and  hospitals,  have  been  kept 
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up ;  envoys  have    been  sent  to  Tunja  and  So- 
corro, the  reven  lies  of  wbich,  with  those  of  Pam- 
piona,  have  contínually  increased  in  tbe  treasury 
of  the  army  of  the  nordi ;  árms,  and  other  war- 
like  stores  which  had  reacbed  tbe  southem  ^pot% 
have  been  purchased  and  paid  for;    pecuniary 
ud  has  been  given  to  the  tobáceo  faetones  of 
Ainbalema    and  Pié    de    Cuesta;   the  engage- 
ments  and  contracts  for  the  necessary  supplies, 
•entered  into  at  Guayana  by  the  general  com- 
manding    the    army   of   Santa  Martfaa,    or   by 
the  admira!,  on  behalf  of  tl^  Republic,  have 
been   honourably  discharged;    persona   holding 
mortgages  have  been  assisted ;  the  pensions  of 
those  who  have  claims  for  vacant  benefices  n^- 
larly  paid,  and  particular  cases  of  individuáis  re- 
lieved  ;  and,  finally,  the  interest  upon  more  than 
300  j^  doUarjs  in  the  public  funds  has  been  punc- 
tually  paid. 

When  the  ordinary  receipts  became  a^arcely 
48ufficient  for  so  many  exigencies,  the  Govern- 
ment was  applied  to  in  April^  through  the  mé- 
dium of  the  minister  at  war,  for  180  j^  doUars  for 
the  use  of  the  army  of  Cúcuta,  which  were  to  be 
remitted  in  October.  Your  Excellency  then  re- 
presented  what  necessity  there  was  for  giving 
some  idea  of  the  public  revenues,  resources,  and 
expenses ;  in  consequence,  bis  Excellency  tbe 
Liberator,  by  a  decree  of  the'9th  of  May,  autho- 
xized  your  Excellency  to  increase  the  taxes  aJ- 
ready  imposed,  to  make  new  ones,  to  raise  loans, 
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and,  by  every  possible  means,  to  increase  the 
public  revenue. 

Thus  empowered,  your  £xcellency  proceeded 
to  take  as  a  loan  the  existing  funds  called  the 
funds  of  the  holy  places^  which  can  no  longer  be 
applied  tQ  the  pious  purposes  for  which  they  had 
been  oríginally  intended ;  considering  yourself, 
however,  bound  to  replace  it  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances  should  permít,  and  acknowledging  it  in 
the  mean  time  as  a  national  debt 

By  the  same  authority,  a  contribution  was  or- 
dered  to  be  levied  of  three-fourths  of  all  the  ex- 
isting property  in  money  belonging  to  íactories, 
brotherhoods,  or  pious  works.  The  pnces  of 
stamps,  as  we  have  already  observed,  were  in- 
creased  by  way  of  an  extraordinary  contribution, 
which  was  to  cease  with  the  necessity  which  re» 
quired  it.  An  indemniíication  of  12,000  dollars 
was  decreed  io  be  given  to  the  venerable  clergy 
of  this  capital,  and  the  province  of  Bogotá.  An- 
tioquia  and  Choco  were  required  to  furnish  a 
loan,  to  be  liquidated  from  the  -duties  arising  from 
importation.  The  tithes  also  in  the  province  of 
Antioquia  were  taken  as  a  loan.  A  modérate 
capitatio.n  tax  was  also  decreed,  according  to  the 
income  of  each  person,  the  highest  assessment  of 
which  was  20  pesos,  and  ^e  lowest  one  reaU 
Landholders,  persons  employed'  in  civil  and  mi- 
litary  capacities,  ecclesiastics,  and  all  who  exer- 
ercised  any  profession,  or  fiUed  any  o9\cei  were 
siibjected  to  this    tax ;    all   being    equally   in- 
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terested  in  the  common  defence  and  iadepen- 
dence  of  the  Republic.  This  capitation  tax  was 
raised  ín  the  months  of  June  and  November.  A 
loan  of  1^,000  pesos  was  also  required  of  the 
merchants,  landholders,  and  capitalists,  each  per- 
sonas quota  being  according  to  his  abilíty;  and 
in  case  of  any  individual  advancing  more  than 
4000  pesos,  an  allowance  was  to  be  made  him  of 
é  per  cent,  secured  upon  the  national  property 
and  the  funds  of  the  Republic,  and  adjudging  to 
the  creditor,  by  way  of  payment,  some  of  the  ex- 
istíng  public  property.  in  the  department.  Your 
Excellency  also  oífered  the  favour  of  exemptíon 
from»  or  drawback  upon  import  or  export  duties, 
to  those  who  could  lay  claim  to  it,  either  through 
re-entry  or  special  privilege,  according  to  the 
circumstances  or  sums  with  which  they  had  as- 
sisted  the  public  treasury. 

By  these  measures  your  Excellency  not  onJy 
gave  effect  to  the  decree  of  his  Excellency  the 
Liberator,  even  before  the  raonth  of  October, 
but  also  remitted  at  the  same  time  a  considerable 
sum  of  pesos  to  Lower  Magdalena,  and  a  cai^ 
of  flour :  another  of  no  less  magnitude  to  the 
army  of  the  south ;  a  third  to  the  tobáceo  faetones, 
and  others  to  the  squadron.  Your  Excellency 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  credit  of  the  Go- 
vernment confirmedby  the  quickness  with  which  a 
loan  was  eífected ;  by  the  desires  repeatedly  mani- 
fested  by  numerous  individuáis  of  providing  your 
Excellency  with  the  necessary  supplies  for  the 
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armies ;  and  by  the  immediate  offers  of  pecuniary 
supplies,  greater  even  than  were  requisite— -to  be 
repaid  when  perfectly  convenient  to  Government. 
Thís  confidence  your  Excellency  has  acquired  by 
the  punctuality  and  good  faith  with  which  you 
have  fulfilled  all  your  engagements, — a  punctu- 
ality which  has  completely  dissipated  all  mis- 
trust,  and  gíven  those  who  possess  the  ability,  the 
satisfaction  of  serving  their  country  without  pre- 
judice  to  their  individual  interests. 

The  adjoined  sta|;ements  shew  in  detail  the 
remittances  which  you  have  made  to  the  diíFerent 
military  bodiee  of  the  Republic ;  and  the  respec- 
tive State  of  the  capitation  tax  demonstrates  the 
amount  raised  in  the  provinces  upon  which  it  has 
been  imposed.  The.  produce  would  have  been 
much  greater,  had  there  been  the  same  attention 
in  the  collecting  as  was  observed  in  the.  civil 
govemments  of  Antioquia  and  Bogotá,  and  in  the 
fuilitary  government  of  Tunja;  but  other  more 
important  occupations  rendered  it  impossible. 

The  incumbents  have  already  commenced  re- 
ceiving  certificates  for  payments  in  the  exchequers 
of  the  departments ;  and  in  thus  expediting  them 
your  Excellency  has  been  ayrare  of  the  particular 
benefít  arising  from  them,  in  not  depríving  the 
treasury  all  at  once  of  those  sums,  which,  by 
entering  it,  will  not  only  give  freedom  to  the 
people,  but  to  the  creditors  themselves  fresh 
means  of  assisting  the  Republic. 

VOL.  II.  s  s 
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Great  havc  bcen  the  sacriíices  of  the  people 
of  Cundinamarca,  raost  opportune  and  universal 
their  efforts,  but  they  have  also  been  well  directed, 
and  have  given  exístence  to  the  Republic.  Your 
Excellency's  solé  maxim  is,  Sabis  populi^  suprema 
lex. 

The  soldier,  the  artisan,  the  landholder,  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  all  contémplate  with  admira- 
tion  the  majestic  edifíce  of  liberty,  raised  in  an 
immense  country,  which  but  a  few  months  pre-* 
vious  was  subjected  to  conquerors:  they  next 
hope  for  the  immediate  acknowledgment  of  the 
independence  of  Colombia,  and  forgetting  their 
past  suíferings,  rouse  themselves  to  fresh  exer- 
tions.  If  all  have  suífered  from  the  taxes  and  prí- 
vations,  all  have  participated  in  the  glory  of  the 
Republic.  In  the  short  space  of  14  months» 
almost  invincible  obstacles  have  been  overeóme, 
triumphs  have  been  multiplied,  victories  almost 
incredible  have  been  achieved,  resources  íbr 
immense  exertions  have  been  developed,  and  all 
the  eíforts  of  the  Spaniards  have  been  annihilated. 
The  enemy  has  been  compelled  to  sheath  the 
sword,  a  wall  has  been  opposed  to  devastatioo, 
and  the  promise  of  peace,  which  was  not  far  from 
Colombia,  has  been  forced  from  them.  Peace, 
independence,  and  liberty,  will  be  the  reward  of 
so  many  sacrifíces, — ^blessings  which  at  no  distant 
period  will  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  will  proudly 
cali  themselves  Colombians ;  and  your  Excellen- 
cy  will  from  that  moment  taste  the  indisputable 
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satisfactíon  of  having  essentially  contributed  to 
prosperity  so  universal,  to  glory  so  immortaL 

Bogotá,  December  31.  1820. 

Most  excellent  Sir,  Alexandro  Osorio,  Secre- 
tary  of  war  and  finance ;  Most  excellent  Sir, 
the  Vice-President  General  F.  P.  Santander. 


Memoir  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Office  of  the 
Interior  and  of  Justice  of  the  Department  of 
Cundinamarca,  presented  to  his  Excellency 
the  Vice-President  the  Slst  December. 

Most  excellent  Sir, 

GovEENMENTs  were  established  for  the  hap- 

piness  of  the  people.     This  maxim,  which  ema- 

nates  from  national  rights,  and  which  has  been 

sanctioned  by  those  of  all  nations,  can  only  be 

disavowed  by  tyrants:    they  only,  considering 

themselves  superior  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  have 

had  the  audacity  to  conceive,  that  societies  and 

nations  are  as  much  their  property  as  oxen  are 

the  farmer's,  and  that,  like  him,  they  may  dispose 

of  their  subjects  according  to  their  arbitrary  will 

and  pleasure.     They  alone,  declaring  themselves 

emanations  from  the  Deity,  have  dared  to  deny 

the  relations  existing  between  the  government 

and  the  people,  and  to  consider  themselves  as  the 

only  persons  not  responsible  for  their  actions; 

pretending  that  they  have  received  the  sceptre, 
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power  and  authority,  from  Heaven.  How  different 
are  the  motives  whích  actúate  the  chief  of  a  Re- 
publíc.  Sensible  that  he  is  only  the  agent  of  the 
society,  he  regúlales  his  actíons  by  the  laws :  the 
general  will  is  his  guíde,  the  public  good  the  ob- 
ject  of  his  cares,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  nation, 
both  collectively  and  individually,  the  pole-star 
of  his  conduct.  He  knows  that  he  has  duties  to 
fulíil,  and  certain  objects  to  accomplish ;  that  any 
negligence  will  be  imputed  to  him,  and  that  he  is 
responsible  for  his  misdeeds. 

Such  have  been  the  truths  by  which  your  Ex- 
cellency  has  been  iníluenced  in  the  admínistra- 
tion  of  your  departníent.  Without  independence, 
there  is  no  country,  no  liberty,  no  republic 
The  principal  duties,  therefore,  of  a  aünister  of 
Colombia,  consist  in  freeing  the  people  from  the 
yoke  of  foreign  slavery.  AU  the  efforts  of  your 
Excellency  have  been  directed  to  this  noble  end 
— The  organization  of  troops»  the  regulatiog  and 
application  of  the  public  revenues,  the  extraordi- 
nary  taxes,  which,  although  modérate,  have  been 
devoted  to  this  object;  three  victories  in  the 
south,  two  in  Magdalena,  and  two  in  Antioquia ; 
are  the  best  proofs  that  your  Excellency  has 
faithfully  íulfiUed  the  charge  confided  to  you,  of 
insuring  the  independence  of  Cundinamarca. 
Although  a  portion  of  the  territory  has  beén  pol- 
luted  by  the  tread  of  hostile  feet,  their  advaa- 
tages  were  but  momentary  and  ephemeral,  and 
repeated  deíeats  must  have  convinced  the  enemy 
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that  there  exists  a  Government,  whose  constant 
eíForts  are  devoted  to  the  defence  of  a  people 
determined  never  to  sufier  a  second  time  an  igno- 
minious  yoke, 

Although  occupíed  in  consummating  and  per- 
fecting  the  great  work  of  independence,  you  have 
not  neglected  the  other  duties  imposed  upon  you« 
His  Excellency  the  Liberator  has  jnstly  remarked, 
that  the  Revolution  has  subverted  the  very  foiin- 
dations  of  social  orden    Let  us  again,  iipon  their 
ruins,  raise  the  temple  of  liberty,  the  basis  of 
which  is  a  due  observance  of  the  laws,     While 
Sparta,  Rome,  and  Athens,  paid  a  due  respect  to 
their  institutions,  liberty  stood  ñrm,   and  gran- 
deur,  power,  and  glory,  were  preserved  puré  and 
uncontaminated ;  but  they  hastened  with  rapid 
strides  towards  their  decline,  as  soon  as  they  dis- 
covered  an  indifference  and  contempt  for  the  vir- 
tues  of  their  ancestors.    These  it  is  the  duty  of 
ali  governors  to  excite  and  cherish  ;  for,  as  Mon- 
tesquieu  observes,  "  In  republics  the  chiefs  fonn 
the  institutions,  and  the  institiitions  afterwards 
form  chiefs."     The  above  mentioned  republics 
would  never  have  given  birth  to  Miltíades,  Aris- 
tides,  Cíncinnatus,  Camillus,  Leónidas,  and  Ly- 
sander,  had  they  not  beén  preceded  by  Solón, 
Bnitus,  Publicóla,  and  Lycurgus.     Aspiring  to 
secure  the  happiness  of  Cundinamarca,  and  to 
consolidate  the  freedom  of  Colombia,  your  Ex- 
cellency has  therefore  caused  the  laws  to  be  en- 
forced,  the  rights  of  man  to  be  respected,  justice 
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to  be  adrainistered  with  proraptness  and  iinpar- 
tiality»  and  the  conduct  of  inferior  magistrales  to 
be  scrutinized :  in  short,  your  Excellency  has 
strengthened  the  hand  of  Government  by  every 
means  suggested  by  an  ardent  desire  for  the  pub- 
lie  welfare  and  national  prosperity.  The  public 
will  judge,  by  the  following  account  of  your  pa- 
triotic  cares,  whether  your  Excellency  has  íd 
this  instance  discharged  the  high  trust  confided 
to  you. — 

The  Interior. 

Under  the  Spanish  Government,  New  Grenad^^ 
and  Venezuela  constituted  two  distinct  pro- 
vinces,  govemed  by  different  chiefs,  but  subject 
to  the  same  laws.  In  the  same  year,  and  within 
a  short  time  of  each  other,  they  both  prodaimed 
their  freedom  ;  but  as  a  similarity  of  sentiments 
existed  between  them,  as  they  were  both  actuated 
by  the  sacred  ardour  of  patriotism,  they  neces- 
saríly  adopted  the  determination  of  depending 
only  upon  their  own  resources.  A  disunion 
therefore  took  place,  and  each  erected  itself  inta 
a  republic,  and  formed  its  own  particular  constí- 
tution.  Misfortune  taught  them  that  they  should 
assist  éach  other  \  and  this  necessity  of  procuring 
assistance  drew  still  closer  the  ties  of  friendship, 
and  a  more  intimate  unión  was  beginning  to  take . 
place.  This  plan  was  rendered  abortive  by  causes 
of  which  no  one  is  ignorante  and  which  grief  pre- 
vents  me  from  adverting  to. 


But  his  Excellcncy  the  President  overéame 
every  difficulty.  He  annihilated  the  Spanish 
power ;  and  the  victory  of  Boyaca  led  to  the 
unión  of  Grenada  and  Venezuela ;  an  unión  which 
only  his  Excellency  could  bave  accomplished. 
The  liberator  of  both  nations,  both  owed  to  him 
their  political  existence,  and  their  enjoyment  of 
natural  rights,  and  a  sublime  gratitude  concen- 
tred  in  his  person  the  vows  and  wishes  of  all. 
Under  these  happy  circumstances,  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  fratemizing  two  nations  of  whom  he 
was  the  common  father.  He  explained  his  plan 
to  the  Congress,  who  adopted  it ;  and  from  that 
moment  Colombia  aróse  witfa  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  17th  December  1819. 

When  this  arrangement  was  communicated  to 
your  Excellency,  you  immediately  perceived  the 
advantages  and  benefíts  accruing  from  it.  Your 
Excellency  foresaw  that  an  unión  of  forces,  an 
accumulation  of  resources,  must  render  us  formi- 
dable at  home,  and  respectable  abroad  ;  but  you 
would  not,  however,  risk  a  decree  of  obedience, 
till  you  had  consulted  with  the  general  authoríties 
of  the  department.  Alive  to  the  importance  of 
the  unión,  which  they  considered  as  intímately 
allied  to  independence,  all  the  magistrates  resolved 
unanimously  that  the  law  should  be  carried  into 
effect,  reserving  its  confirmation,  revisal,  or  alte- 
ration,  for  the  General  Congress  of  Colombia. 
This  caution  was  very  just  and  fitting  for  the  con- 
solidation  of  the  association,  which,  as  it  contain- 
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ed  a  solemn  pact,  required  the  free,  express,  and 
formal  consent  of  all  the  contracting  partíes. 

The  publication  of  the  fundamental  law  has  oo 
less  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  Congress  in  ap- 
proving  it,  than  that  of  your  Excellency  ín  su- 
perintending  its  accomplishment  It  has  'been 
received,  throughout  every  province,  with-  tbc 
utmost  joy  and  transport :  It  has  been  proclaim- 
ed  with  the  greatest  solemnity ;  and  all  good  meo, 
all  to  whom  the  happiness  of  their  countiy  is 
dear,  see  expressed  in  it  their  sentiments  and 
wishes.  Cundinamarca,  on  this  occaaion,  has  dis- 
played  a  moderation,  disinterestednesa»  and  loTé 
fbr  the  public  good,  of  which  few  people  have 
given  examples,  and  which  still  fewer  will  imi- 
tate.  It  ha9  triumphed  over  petty  passions  and 
minor  interests,  over  the  enemies  of  liberty  and 
independence,  who  placed  all  their  hopes  of  sub- 
jugating  US  in  our  divisions  and  misunderstaod- 
ings.  The  sincere  desire  of  tlie  unión  dísplayed 
itself  still  more  in  this  department,  when  your 
Excellency,  in  your  proclamation  of  the  VJÚl  oí 
last  January,  called  upon  the  provinoea  to  dect 
their  representativos  for  the  General  Congress  of 
Colombia.  Overcoming  all  the  ohstacles  whidí 
presented  themselves  to  those  who  were  then 
£ree,  they  verified  the  election  as  soon  as  it  was  in 
their  power ;  while  those  who  have  since  obtained 
their  freedom  are  at  present  engaged  in  tbia  pa« 
triotic  work,  and,  by  their  eágerness,  prove  how 
gireat  is  their  desire  to  see  the  general  represen* 
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tation  of  the  Republic  united,  and  the  legislative 
assembly  composed  both  of  Venezuelans  and 
Cundinamarqueses«  So  happy  a  commencement 
inspires  the  hope,  that  the  Congress  will  establish 
the  unión  upon  a  solid  and  permanent  basis,  and 
that  ít  will  form  a  constitution,  which,  while  it 
secures  the  ríghts  of  the  people  both  coUectively 
and  individually,  and  gives  forcé  and  consistency 
to  Government,  will  silence  those  who  have  as- 
serted  that  a  RepubHc  is  incompatible  with  an 
extended  territory. 

The  elections  for  functionaries  has  ever  been  a 
cause  of  dissension  and  discord  in  Republics.  In 
Athens  they  were  very  frequent ;  it  may  be  said 
they  were  born  with  the  Republic.  Themistocles, 
Arifttides,  and  Alcibiades,  continued  them ;  and 
they  lasted  even  till  the  time  of  Demosthenes, 
when  the  glory  of  Athens  was  approaching  its 
decline.  The  comitia  of  Rome  were  the  field  for 
seduction,  intrigue,  and  bribery.  Envy,  ambi- 
tion,  and  dissension,  thus  introduced,  were  the 
causes  of  the  greatest  excesses,  produced  civil 
wars,  and  at  lengtb  the  destruction  of  liber- 
ty  and  independence.  Amongst  us  there  are 
none  ambitious  of  command,  a^  at  Athens,  ñor  of 
power,  as  at  Rome ;  our  virtuous  and  reflecting 
citizens  equally  disavow  the  corruption  of  the 
Romans,  and  the  inconstancy  of  the  Athenians ; 
but  as  all  men  are  influenced  by  those  passions 
inherent  in  their  nature,  and  which  are  liable  to 
produce  confusión  and  discord,  it  was  the  duty  of 
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Government  to  find  means  for  preventing  their 
eífects.  Your  Excellency  has  communícated 
them  to  the  governors  of  provinces,  wbo  have 
fulfilled  them  without  interfering  with  the  free- 
dom  of  sufirage»  but,  on  the  contraiy,  have  ratber 
secured  it  In  all  the  elections  the  popular  voice 
only  has  been  beard»  and  it  has  generally  fallen 
upon  citizens  eminent  either  for  their  abilities  or 
virtues.  Happy  Cundinamarca,  if  sha  continúes 
always  faithful  to  this  mode  of  electing  her  repre- 
sentatives ! 

The  creation  of  Colombia  should  not  be  the 
cause  of  strife,  sorrow,  or  regret,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary,  it  should  inspire  joy  and  congratulation.  A 
law  was  therefore  necessary  which  should  opérate 
upon  prívate  families»  as  the  unión  had  done 
upon  the  people  politically  considered ;  one  that 
should  quiet  and  remove  the  alarm  of  those  whose 
relatives  had  been  subjected  either  to  palos  and 
penalties,  either  for  having  emigrated  from  the 
fear  inspired  by  the  Spanish  Government,  or  for 
having  entered  into  a  compromise  with  it;  one 
that,  by  throwing  a  veil  over  past  errors,  would 
indemnify  the  Uves  of  those  who  should  claim  its 
protection.  Witl\  this  view,  the  Congress  drew 
up  the  indulto  of  the  12th  January  of  the  present 
year,  which  your  Excellency  has  not  only  execut- 
ed  to  the  letter,  but  has  even  exceeded.  Not 
content  with  having  impressed  upon  the  magi»- 
trates  the  necessity  of  its  punctual  execution, 
your  Excellency  has  visited  the  prísons  of  this 
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capital  iii  person,  and  pardoned  those  who,  fot 
political  crimes,  or  for  others  not  included  in  the 
list  of  exceptions,  had  been  imprisoned :  your 
Excellency  has  permitted  those  who  had  been 
banished  for  their  bad  conduct  to  return  to  their 
country,  and  granted  safe  conduct  to  all  who 
solicited  it,  withoiit  any  distinctíon  between  Spa- 
niards  or  Araericans.  Your  Excellency  has  re- 
ceived  all  who  presented  themselves  with  courte- 
ous  aífability,  and  fulfílled  the  views  and  intentions 
of  the  legislative  power,  by  afibrding  protection 
to  all  who  claimed  it  from  the  Government. 

It  is  certain,  that  this  sanction  of  the  Congress 
was  not  necessary  for  your  Excellency  to  mani- 
fest  your  inclinatíon  for  measures  of  clemency 
and  humanity. — As  the  province  of  Antioquia  is 
bounded  by  that  of  Carthagena,  which,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year,  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  Spaniards,  the  Government  considered  it 
necessary  to  take  some  measures  of  precaution  in 
the  interior,  conformably  to  the  orders  you  bad 
received.  The  banishment  of  some  persons  had 
been  eífected,  but  others  against  wbom  the  same 
decree  had  been  issued,  fled  to  the  mountains. 
Your  Excellency  guaranteed  the  lives  and  pro- 
perty  of  all  refugees  of  Antioquia  who  should 
present  them  selves  within  thirty  dáys,  and  should 
swear  obedience  to  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public.  This  act  of  grace  was  productive  of  the 
best  effects ;  and  your  Excellency,  a  few  days 
after,  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  that  the 
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inhabitants  of  Antioquia  generally,  and  without 
exceptíon,  had  devoted  their  services  to  the  de- 
fence  of  the  countiy,  by  crowding,  with  the 
greatest  eagerness,  into  the  field  of  battle. 

If  an  act  of  grace  were  necessary  to  the  esta- 
blishment  of  Colombia,  an  act  of  justice  was  no 
less  so.  When  the  whole  Republic  respired  li- 
berty,  when  it  had  proclaímed  the  ríghts  of  man, 
and  declared  that  no  man  could  become  the  pro- 
perty  of  another,  to  have  permitted  slavery  would 
have  been  contrary  to  those  principies,  would 
have  clashed  with  its  actions,  and  sapped  one  of 
the  principal  foundations  of  the  social  edifice. 
Upon  this  basis,  therefore,  the  Congress  sanction- 
ed  the  manumission  of  slaves  by  the  law  of  the 
llth  of  last  January,  which  declared  all  íree  by 
right,  till  they  could  become  so  in  fact,  by  giving 
indemnitíes  to  their  masters ;  while  ali  who  en- 
tered  into  the  service  of  the  Republic  were  made 
free  both  by  right  and  in  fact.  This  law,  as  wise 
as  it  was  philanthropic,  not  only  gave  the  Re^ 
public  a  great  number  of  citizens,  who  were  be- 
fore  the  property  not  of  the  Republic  but  of  a 
few  individuáis,  but  relieved  it  from  those  incon- 
veniencies  to  which  the  austere  legislator  of  Sparta 
could  apply  no  other  remedy  than  that  of  secretly 
dispatching  numbers  of  Helots,  lest  their  numbers 
should  exceed  those  of  freemen.  Abominable 
cruelty!  necessary,  however,  and  perhaps  una- 
voidable  in  a  state,  the  very  constítution  of  which 
contained  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction. 
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When  this  law  was,  by  your  Excellency's  or- 
ders,  published  in  the  provinces  of  the  depart- 
menty  a  colusión  naturally  took  place  between 
the  rights  of  the  slaves  and  those  of  their  mas- 
ters.     The  consequences   of   this   might  have 
been  fatal,  if  your  Excellency  had  not  applied 
an  imtnediate  remedy.     The  slaves  of  Cauca  and 
Choco,  considering  themselves  absolutely  free, 
abandoned   the  service   of  their  masters,   who 
wished  to  cotnpel  them  to  remain  with  them,  as 
they  had  not  received  an  indemnifícation  for 
their  loss.     The  former  fled,  and  the  latter  pur- 
sued  them,  and  employed  every  effort  to  reduce 
them  again  under  their  dominión.      The  gover- 
nors,  (and  principally  those  of  Cauca,  where  the 
afiair  was  most  serious,  as  the  slaves  were  dis- 
posed  to  commit  great  excesses),   not  knowing 
what  measures  to  adopt,  consulted  your  Excel- 
lency as  to  the  Une  of  conduct  to  be  pursued 
under  circumstances  so  critical.     Your  Excel- 
lency recommended  to  them  the  exact  fulíilment 
of  the  law,  which  holds  out  to  slaves  the  hope  of 
absolute  liberty,  and  to  wait  the  decisions  of  the 
Greneral  Congress  of   Colombia;   at  the  same 
time  declaring,  that  ín  the  interval  things  must 
remain  in  the  state  in  which  they  then  were. '  Your 
Excellency  also  directed  them  to  compel  all  run- 
aways  to  retum  to  the  service  of  their  masters  j 
and  for  that  purpose  empowered  the  Govemor 
of  Cauca  to  inflict  even   death   upon   all   who 
should  resist  the  order.    Complaints  were  instant- 
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1y  silenced»  disorders  ceased,  tranquillity  was  re- 
stored,  and  both  partíes  waíted  for  the  decisión 
of  the  Congress  without  murmuríng, — the  one 
from  the  hope  of  liberty,  and  the  other  írom  that 
of  indemnity. 

The  fundamental  law  of  Colombia  introduced 
an  order  of  things  altogether  new,  and,  as  the 
body  which  sanctioned   it  said,   gave   the   Re- 
public  a  fresh  existence,    and  a  colossal  form. 
It  was  necessary  to  give  to  this    new  created 
power  a  mode  of  being,  and  that  all  the  parts 
of  the    great  whole  should  be  'organized,    and 
each  one  have  its  peculiar  functions  assigned  it 
Thus  it  was  framed  by  the  Congress ;  and  a  pro- 
visional regulation,  bearing  date  the  3d  January, 
detailed  the  duties  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the 
departments»  and  defíned  their  powers  and  au- 
thority.      Those  which  had  been  conferred  upon 
your  Excellency,  by  the  most  excellent  the  Pre- 
sident  of  the  Republic  then  ceased,    and  you 
could  only  for  the  future  exercise  those  assigned 
you  by  this  law.     In  fact,  it  has  been  the  rule  of 
your  Excellency's  measures  since  the  29th  Fe- 
bruary,  on  which  you  received  it,  and  ordered  it 
to  be  circulated  in  the  provinces  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

Your  Excellency  being  thus  constituted  the 
immediate  agent  of  the  executive  power,  and  the 
organ  of  communication  and  execution  of  the  or- 
ders  of  the  most  excellent  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  it  became  your  duty  and  obligation  io 
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practise  and  fulfíl  in  the  department  the  mensures 
pointed  out  by  his  Excellency,  who,  by  his  su- 
perior talents,  capacious  mind»  extraordinary  dis- 
cernment,  and  indefatígable  attention,  saw  all, 
observed  all,  and  arranged  every  thing  with  order 
and  regularity.     The  continual  joumeys  of  his 
Excellency  through  these  provinces  had  caused 
him  to  observe  the  decay  of  agriculture,  industry, 
and  commerce :  he  undertook  to  resuscitate  and 
nourish  these  sources  of  national  wealth,   and 
immediately  published  the  regulation  of  the  Qlst 
May,  by  which  he  announced  the  establishment 
of  provincial  juntas,   composed   of  merchants, 
traders,  and  landed  propríetors.     There  can  be 
no  doubt,  that  if  the  governors  take  a  lively  in- 
terest  in  these  establishments,   and  the  juntas, 
penetrated  with  the  importan  ce  of  their  institu- 
tion,  fulfíl  their  duties,  agriculture  will  be  seen 
to  revive,  industry  will  be  encouraged,  and  com- 
merce considerably  increased :  the  roads  will  be- 
come  more  practicable  and  commodious,  rivers 
navigable,   and   desert  lands  be  crowned  with 
fertilíty  and  verdure :  idleness  will  disappear,  and 
those  whose  sloth  had  converted  them  into  the 
locusts  of  the  State,  being  directed  to  useful  em- 
ployments,  will  form  a  new  population,  and  will 
maintain  their  families  with  the  fruits  of  their 
labours,  or  with  the  produce  of  their  trade.  Happy 
constitution,  what  advantages  may  you  not  pro- 
duce ! — Opulent  merchants,  wealthy  propríetors, 
it  is  for  you,  who  are  called  to  support  it,  to 
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mauifest  your  patriotism,  and  wishes  for  the  pub- 
lie  happiness.  The  Father  of  the  country  has 
recommended  it  to  you ;  follow  his  example  and 
fulfil  his  precepts. — Yes,  they  shall  be  fulíilled, 
and  your  Excellency  has  taken  the  readiest  means 
that  they  shall  be  so. 

Having  received  this  decree,  your  Excellency 
pressed  upon  the  governors-commandant,  both 
general  and  political,  the  necessity  of  instantly 
giving  effect  to  it.  The  first  were  charged  with 
its  publication,  and  the  latter  with  its  execution; 
so  that,  by  proceeding  thus  united,  its  results 
might  be  more  happy  and  eíficacious.  Many 
transactions  arising  from  the  valué  of  land  your 
Excellency  referred  to  the  investigation  of  the 
Juntas»  in  order  to  stimulate  them  to  fulfil  the 
object  of  their  establishment.  The  govemors, 
in  whom  all  the  necessary  efficiency  has  not  been 
observed,  have  been  lately  admonished  by  your 
Excellency ;  and  as  at  the  cióse  of  the  year  the 
Juntas  are  required  to  give  an  account  of  the 
projects  they  have  formed,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  the  honour  of  the  individuáis  coniposiDg 
them  will  be  a  motive  sufficiently  strong  to  in- 
duce them  to  undertake  something  usefuL 

The  views  of  his  Excellency  the  President, 
although  so  extended  as  to  comprehend  the  good 
of  society  at  large,  are  yet  reduced  to  a  small 
circle  by  his  Excellency  when  the  same  common 
good  requires  it.  This  was  the  case  when  his 
Excellencyv  reflecting  upon  the  means  of  giving 
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%n  impulse  to  the  agrículture,  industry,  and  com- 
merce  of  Cundinamarca,  extended  also  his  pater- 
nal cares  over  those  unhappy  individuáis,  whose 
miserable  state  and  wretched  situation  had  ren- 
iered  worthy  the  attentions  of  a  liberal  govem- 
ínent.  Although  the  laws  had  wished  to  protect 
them,  personal  interests  had  succeeded  in  eluding 
md  in  nullifying  the  favour  which  these  had  dis- 
pensed  to  them.  Liberty  had  been  endeavoured 
to  be  violated,  by  forcing  them  to  serve  without 
Deing  recompensed  for  their  labours.  The  rights 
)f  the  State  had  been  invaded  by  the  usurpations 
md  the  wrongs  with  which  caprice  and  arbitrary 
30wer  had  loaded  the  common  lands,  and  by  the 
3ontributions  which  had  been  exacted  under  pious 
3retences :  never  had  these  unfortunates  received 
:iie  least  education,  for  fear  lest,  their  natural 
itupidity  being  removed,  they  should  be  able  to 
*eclaím  their  rights ; — they  had  never  been  in- 
ipired  with  the  desire  of  obtaining  property,  by 
lividing  lands  among  them,  and  by  obliging  them 
;o  cultívate  them  ;  in  short,  slavery,  with  all  its 
:oncomitant  horrors,  weighed  heavily  upon  them. 
[t  was  íit  that  the  Liberator  should  break  the 
^hains  which  fettered  these  unhappy  people,  by 
:ausing  a  discontinuance  of  those  abuses  to  which 
ihey  were  the  victíms,  and  by  preparing  them, 
>y  instruction,  for  the  class  of  men  and  citizens. 
}uch  were  the  objects  his  Excellency  proposed 
o  himself,  when,  in  the  regulatíon  of  the  20th 
VI ay,  he  declared  that  all  obligatíons  were  to  be 
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treated  conformably  to  the  laws  of  each  country ; 
that  the  lands  should  be  divided  amongst  tiie 
families,  giving  to  each  as  much  as  they  could 
conveniently  cultívate ;  that  the  remainder  of  the 
lands  should  be  farmed,  and  the  produce  of  the 
rents  should  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the 
masters  of  the  public  scbools ;  that  the  natives 
should  cultívate  for  themselves  the  land  allotted 
them,  and  should  be  able  to  let  it  by  a  formal 
contract,  authorized  by  the  civil  judge ;  that 
they  should  not  be  subjected  to  any  ecclesiastieal 
contributions  ;  that  no  one  should  employ  them 
without  satisfying  them  for  their  labour  according 
to  their  agreement ;  and  that  they  should  not  be 
interrupted  or  hindered  in  the  exercise  of  their 
talents  and  industry,  in  trading  with  their  pro- 
duce and  eíFects,  or  in  attending  the  markets  and 
fairs  which  they  preferred  for  their  greater  con- 
venience. 

This  order  met  with  the  same  prompt  obedíence 
as  that  of  the  21st  May,  of  which  we  have  before 
spoken ;  but  your  Excellency  not  only  commu- 
nicated  it  to  the  military  and  civil  govemors,  but 
also  to  the  discreet  Director  of  Arzobispado,  that 
he  on  bis  part  might  give  it  effect,  and  assist  the 
arrangement  made  by  the  magistrates  for  its  exe- 
cution.  In  this  the  civil  govemors  of  Antioquia 
and  of  Pamplona  having  met  with  some  obstadas, 
consulted  your  Excellency,  who  with  prompt 
decisión  facilitated  the  means  of  completing  this 
interestíng  regulatíon  :  and  that  it  should  pro- 
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duce  a  greater  eifect,  and  be  more  cordially  re* 

ceived  by  the  natíves,  who,  accustomed  to  slavery, 

almost  adpred  the  fetters  which  enchained  them^ 

your  Excellency  awarded  them  a  portion  of  the 

taxes,  and  made  still  greater  concessions  to  those 

who  represented  their  suíferings,  misery,  and  con-^ 

stant  Services.     Interest  will  effect  that  which 

perhaps  could  not  be  attained  by  reason,  which, 

in  oppressed  and  enslaved  beings,  is  always  feeble. 

The  benefít  of  pubUc  schools  being  granted  to 

the  natives,  your  Excellency  considered  that  the 

latter  classes  of  society  had  an  equal  claim  to  par« 

take  of  it ;  and  you  opened  them  to  all  by  the 

regulation  of  the  6th  October.    Every  city,  every 

town,  every  parish,  must  have  a  school,  supported 

by  their  own  or  their  neighbours'  contributions, 

and  directed  by  the  sacred  duty  of  forwarding 

the  education   and  instruction  of  the   children 

given  them  by  Providence.  The  direction  of  these 

public  seminaries  your  Excellency  vested  in  the 

civil  govemors,  empowering  them  to  make  all  the 

intemal  arrangements,  as  far  as  regarded  instruc^ 

tion,   rewards   and  punishments,  recoramending 

them  to  remove  all  opposing  obstacles,  and  mak- 

ing  them  responsible  for  all  the  evils  which  might 

affect  the  public  cause,  by  their  negÜgence  or 

inattention  in  a  point  of  such  transcendent  im- 

portance.     In  order  also  to  make  this  benefit  as 

general  as  possible,  your  Excellency  called  upon 

all  regular  prelates  to  establish  a  school  in  each 

convent,  according  to  the  desire  of  the  apostolic 
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see :  they  consented,  and  your  Excellency  de- 
creed  it.  The  good  effects  which  will  accrue 
from  these  establishtnents  are  beyond  calculation. 
The  Sciences,  the  arts,  agriculture,  and  industry, 
will  advance  in  proportion  as  the  first  rudiments 
of  reading,  wríting  and  arithmetic,  become  more 
general.  The  study  of  the  rights  and  duties  of 
men  will  produce  citizens,  and  the  doctrines  of 
religión  and  Christian  morality  will  form  their 
manners  ;  and  both  the  church  and  state  will  be 
fumished  with  subjects  who  can  be  employed  to 
the  advantage  of  both. 

But  these  regulations  would  have  been  useless, 
or  in  a  great  measure  ineffectual,  had  not  your 
Excellency  fixed  the  19th  August  for  the  regu- 
lation  and  organization  of  the  municipal  funds. 
The  commercial  juntas,  always  proceeding  in  cod- 
junction  with  the  corpor^tion,  are  to  decree  re- 
wards  from  the  civic  funds,  to  those  who  sfaall 
improve  any  branch  of  agriculture  or  industry. 
These  funds  also  are  to  fumish  means  of  repair- 
ing  and  making  public  roads,  and  for  the  salaries 
of  the  masters  of  public  schools  in  the  cities  and 
towns.  As  the  funds  of  some  cities  have  been 
so  diminished  by  maladministration,  as  to  be  to- 
tally  inadequate  to  the  íirst  necessities,  in  order 
to  reorganize  them,  and  make  them  productiva, 
your  Excellency  renewed  the  provisions  of  the  . 
order  for  intendants,  and,  conformably  to  it,  de- 
creed,  that  all  the  branches  of  these  funds  should 
be  put  to  public  auction ;  that  committees  should 
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be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  coUecting  and  regu- 
lating  the  application  of  this  property ;  that  stew- 
ards  should  be  named  for  the  purpose  of  coUect- 
ing it;  that  coffers  should  be  provided  for  its 
reception ;  that  none  should  be  paid  away  with- 
Gut  an  order  signed  by  the  whole  committee ; 
that  no  extraordinary*  expense  should  be  incurred 
without  the  approbation  of  the  govemment  of 
the  department ;  and  that,  finally,  the  committees 
and  collectors  should  hand  in  accounts,  to  be  in- 
spected  by  the  Corporation,  and  approved  by  the 
ministers  of  the  public  treasury,  which  approval 
shall  be  notified  by  a  certifícate  from  the  superior 
chamber  of  accounts.  The  responsibility  of  these 
magistrates,  and  their  zeal  for  the  public  good, 
promise  the  happiest  re^ults ;  and  the  municipal 
funds  being  once  regulated,  the  execution  of  the 
decree  of  the  21st  May  will  be  easy,  and  its  ful- 
fílment  more  expeditious  than  that  of  the  6th 
October. 

With  the  establishment  of  public  schools,  your 
Excellency  began  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the 
temple  of  Apollo  and  Minerva ;  but  much  was 
wanting  to  raise  it  to  its  perfection,  and  before 
undertaking  so  great  a  task,  it  was  necessary  to 
remove  the  obstacles  which  presented  themselves. 
There  existed  a  very  serious  one ;  it  was,  that  the 
seminarles  and  colleges  were  not  under  the  in- 
spection  of  Government,  as  they  should  be  at  all 
times,  as  it  is  evident  that  the  youth  there  brought 
up  are  educated,  not  for  the  church  alone,  but 
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for  the  good  oF  the  state,  and  that  their  instruc- 
tion  should  not  be  solely  confíned  to  the  chant, 
the  moráis,  the  liturgy,  and  the  holy  Scripture,  ss 
prescribed  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  but  that  it 
should  be  extended  to  the  natural  and  ábstract 
Sciences»  and  even  to  the  study  of  rights.  This 
your  Excellency  represented  to  his  Excellency 
the  President,  who,  by  the  decree  of  the  20tíi 
June,  placed  the  patronage  and  govemment  of 
the  houses  of  education  and  study,  including  the 
seminaries,  in  the  hands  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of 
the  departments,  at  the  same  time  retaining  in 
íavour  of  the  priests,  the  right  of  naming  the  se- 
minarists,  and  the  exercise  of  their  duties  with 
.respect  to  them. 

This  decree  settled  the  claims  of  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  authorities  over  the  seminaries ;  and 
your  Excellency,  the  better  to  fix  them,  and  to 
avoid  all  matter  of  dispute  and  contention  in  the 
aífair,  and  at  the  same  time  regúlate  the  order 
and  economy  of  that  of  the  capital,  made  the 
decree  of  the  8th  July,  by  which  the  appointment 
of  rector,  vioe-rector,  and  fellows,  as  well  as  the 
professors  of  Latin,  philosophy,  and  civil  and 
canon  law,  was  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  Govem- 
ment, reserving  for  the  ecclesiastical  prelate  the 
appointment  of  professors  of  theology,  as  being 
more  intimately  connected  with  the  seminaiy. 
The  term  of  service  of  the  rector,  vice-rector, 
and  fellows,  was  then  fixed ;  the  regulations  for 
the  nominations  were  also  established,  as  well  as 
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the  rules  to  be  observed  in  tfae  appointment  of 
proíessors :  The  cases  in  v^hich  the  ecclesiastical 
power  could  interfere,  were  clearly  pointed  out 
The  leamed  Provisor  of  the  Arzobispado  hastened 
to  obey  those  decrees  as  soon  as  they  «were  com- 
municated  to  him ;  and  your  Excellency  imme- 
diately  provided  for  filling  the  vacant  professor- 
ships  with  persons  who  would  be  more  exact  in  . 
the  discharge  of  their  important  duties,  than  those 
^ho  had  occupied  them  in  the  interim. 

Your  Excellency,  thus  authorized  to  direct  the 
coUeges  and  houses  of  education,  undertook  to 
introduce  a  greater  uniformity  in  the  method  of 
study,  which  was  very  desultory  and  defective. 
The  students  learnt  Latin  without  íirst  knowing 
their  native  tongue ;  they  íinished  philosophy, 
law,  and  theology,  without  íirst  knowing  the  his- 
tory  of  those  branches  of  literature,  their  orígin, 
by  whom  invented  and  cultivated,  the  analogies 
existing  among '  them,  to  what  objects  they  were 
directed,  and  what  advantages  society  had  de- 
rived  from  their  introduction :  they  terminated 
their  studies,  passed  their  degrees,  and  entered 
into  society,  without  ever  having  heard  of  rhetoric 
or  oratory  j  and  while  their  minds  were  stuffed 
with  texts,  doctrines,  and  authorities,  they  were 
ignorant  ín  what  spot  of  the  earth  they  lived, 
what  rights  they  possessed,  what  obHgations  they 
owed  to  áociety,  as  men  and  citizens,  and,  in  fact, 
had  not  the  least  notion  or  power  of  writing  a 
corree  t  sen  ten  ce. 
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Desirous  that  the  youth  should  acquire  in  the 
colleges  every  clasa  of  useful  knowledge,  by  the 
act  of  the  l6th  October  your  Excellency  formed 
a  new  plan  of  studies»  intended  to  correct  the 
errors  and  supply  the  defíciencies  of  the  ancient 
method.  The  Castilian  Grammar  was  to  be  ac- 
quired  before  the  Latín  ^  lectures  were  to  be  de- 
.  livered  in  rhetoric,  and  in  Latín  and  philosophy ; 
the  study  of  the  Belles  Lettres  was  to  be  preceded 
by  that  of  their  history  j  the  young  men  were  to 
learn  aríthmetic,  geometry,  trigonometry,  and 
civil  and  military  architecture  ;  at  an  early  períod 
they  were  to  be  accustomed  to  form  discourses 
upon  subjects  proposed  to  them ;  and  emulatioi], 
the  orígin  and  cause  of  progress  and  advance- 
ment,  was  to  be  prometed  by  annual  examioa- 
tions,  and  by  public  and  prívate  theses  among  a 
great  number  of  students.  In  order  to  secura 
the  assistance  of  the  professors  in  this  plan,  your 
Excellency  obliged  them  by  an  oath,  to  express  in 
the  certifícates  they  should  give  their  pupUs,  that 
they  had  passed  through  the  several  studies  before 
referred  to ;  and  appointed  a  director  of  studies 
who  should  pass  these  certifícates,  without  which 
they  could  not  obtain  their  degrees.  May  Hea^ 
ven  grant  that  the  directors  and  teachers  of  youth 
in  these  colleges  may  further  the  views  of  the 
Government,  and  contribute  their  part  to  perfect 
the  public  education,  which,  in  the  opinión  of 
Sócrates,  was  the  best  service  that  could  be  ren- 
dered  to  the  state ! 
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Although  your  Excellency,  in  laying  down  the 
new  plan  of  studíes,  ordered  it  to  be  observed 
throughout  all  the  convents,  as  much  as  their 
institutions  would  allow,  yet  you  judged  it  expe- 
dient  to  repeat,  in  the  decree  of  the  7th  of  No- , 
vember,  that  as  far  as  it  regarded  the  convent  of 
San  Francisco  de  Tunja,  it  was  not  conditional 
alone,  but  absolute.  That  useful  community, 
animated  by  the  most  lively  zeal  for  the  public 
good,  and  desirous  of  propagating  the  intelligence 
and  liberal  principies  which  its  worthy  sons  pos- 
sessed,  and  of  contributing  to  the  happiness  of 
the  province  in  which  it  was  situated,  begged 
your  Excellency's  permission  to  teach  publidy; 
philosophy,  theology,  and  all  the  other  studies 
which  are  indispensable  for  obtaining  degrees. 
Your  Excellency  having  heárd  the  application  of 
the  university,  granted  its  prayer,  happy  in  be- 
ing  thus  enabled  to  give  a  proof  of  your  esteem 
for  the  virtues  of  San  Francis,  and  to  reward  the 
inhabitants  of  Tunja  for  the  constant  sacrifíces 
they  have  made  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  The 
university,  therefore,  undertook  to  teach  the 
above-mentioned  studies;  and  that  they  sliould 
produce  as  quick  an  eífect  as  possible,  a  Latín 
school  was  established  in  the  same  convent,  and  a 
master  appointed  whose  salary  was  to  be  paid  from 
the  pubUc  funds.  The  direction  of  this  establish- 
ment  was  intrusted  to  the  civil  governor  of  the 
province ;  and  for  its  better  regulation  it  was  or- 
dered, that  the  master  should  annually  present  a 
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list  of  the  matrículated  students,  that  there  might 
be  annual  disputations  before  a  person  named  by  ' 
the  Government,  who  should  report  the  merits  of 
both  parties,  and  issue  the  necessary  diplomas. 
•  If  fathers  of  families  duly  appreciate  the  benefits 
your  Excellency  has  bestowed  upon  them,  Tunja 
in  a  few  years  will  enjoy  the  advantages  which 
are  inseparable  írom  civilization  and  knowledge. 
How  useful  to  the  Republic  would  be  the  muí- 
típlication  of  similar  establishments!  If  in  each 
province  of  Cundinaraarca  there  were  at  least 
one,  the  study  of  certain  branches,  and  particu- 
larly  that  of  humanities,  would  have  become  ge- 
neral ;    abilities,  which  for  want  of  cultivation 
remain  unnoticed,  would  burst  from  obscurity; 
young  people,  who,  for  want  of  means  to  go  to 
the  colleges,  cannot  gain  any  instruction,  would 
receive  it  in  their  own  country,  and  would  thus 
be  enabled  to  prosecute  with  advantage  the  arts, 
or  commerce,  or  even  to  fill  the  offices  of  state. 
These  considerations  induced  your  Excellency 
to  wish  to  make  the  favour  you   dispensed  to 
Tunja  general  for  the  people  of  every  depart- 
ment ;  and  you  had  even  endeavoured  to  grant 
It  to  Socorro,  where  the  convent  abandoned  by 
the  Capuchins  might  have  been  converted  ¡nto  a 
college  ;  but  obstacles  presented  themselves,  and 
your  Excellency  knows  that  all  is  not  to  be  at- 
tained  at  the  commencement.     Time  will,  how- 
ever,  do  much  ;  and  the  General  Congress  will 
complete  what  your  Excellency  has  begun. 
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Besides,  of  what  use  is  ít,  Excellent  Sir,  that 
people  become  enlightened,  if  they  are  conti- 
nually  exposed  to  cruel  disorders,  by  which  the 
Uves  of  individuáis  are  endangered.     The  Re- 
public  has  a  far    greater    interest   in    the   in- 
crease   and  preservation  of  men,  than  in  théir 
instruction ;    for,    as   a  sacred  writer  observes, 
in   the  multitude  of  people    consists   the  dig- 
nity  of  a  govemment.     Your  Excellency  was 
actuated  by  these  sentiments,  when,  by  a  regu- 
lation  of  the  22d  May,  you  decreed  the  esta- 
blishment  of  an  hospital  in  the  province  of  So- 
corro, and  entreated  those  to  enter  who  had  been 
exposed  to  the  contagión  of  the  elephantiasis. 
In  truth,  the  disease  of  San  Lázaro  is  very  alarm- 
ing,  and  is  the  more  dangerous,  as  its  duration 
is  great.     In  order  to  arrest  its  progress,  your 
Excellency   ordered    the   civil  govemments   of 
Tunja,    Pamplona,    Mariquita,   Neyva,  Socorro, 
and  Bogotá,  to  coUect  all  diseased  persons  living 
in  their  respective  provinces,  and  send  them  to 
the  hospital,  where,  conformably  to  your  Excel- 
lency's  ordets,  they  were  separated  from  all  in- 
tercourse  with  the  healthy,  and  assisted  in  spiri- 
tual  matters  by  a  capuchin,  in  their  disease  by 
a  physician,  and  in  their  wants  by  a  commission- 
er,  to  be  named  by  the  civil  governor  of  Socorro, 
whom  your  Excellency  fuUy  empowered  to  esta- 
blish  this  hospital,  and  to  superintend  its  direc- 
tion. 
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This  commissioner  has  the  ríght  to  take  a  sixth 
part  of  the  ninths  (noveno)  of  hospitals,  and  the 
amount  of  a  pint  in  every  gallón  of  brandy  which 
is  sold  in  the  administration,  and  three-fourths 
per  cent  paid  by  the  collectors :  these  are  the 
funds  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
patíents,  as  well  as  the  support  of  the  doctor 
and  chaplain.  Your  Excellency  has  omitted  no- 
thing  that  could  contribute  to  the  speedy  esta- 
blishment  of  so  useful  an  institution :  you  r^- 
lated  its  internal  arrangements,  ordered  the  form 
of  the  edifice,  and  designated  the  spot  where  it 
should  be  erected ;  you  completed  its  erection, 
and  gave  the  most  impressive  advice  to  the  ma- 
gistrate  commissioned  to  superintend  it.  If  the 
event  should  be  as  your  Excellency  desires,  Cun- 
dinamarca  will  be  freed  from  a  plague,  which, 
although  not  so  active,  was  as  cruel  and  horrible 
as  that  which  depopulated  Athens  in  the  time  of 
Feríeles. 

While  your  Excellency  was  thus  endeavouríng 
to  stop  the  ravages  of  the  elephantiasis,  another 
plague  appeared  in  the  northern  provinces,  which 
called  forth  the  attention  of  the  Government. 
The  small-pox  made  great  ravages  in  Socorro, 
Tunja,  and  Pamplona.  The  governors  haviog 
represented  this  to  you,  your  Excellency,  by  way 
of  reraedy,  sent  them  a  third  time  vaccine  ptis^ 
accompanied  by  instructions  as  to  the  remedies  to 
be  applied.  The  eíFects  of  the  disease  were  thus 
stopped,  and  vaccinated  children  were  then  sent 
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to  the  capital,  who»  by  contact,  communicated 
the  remedy  to  those  people  who  were  suffering 
under  the  disease :  express  orders  were  also  given 
to  preserve  and  propágate  the  remedy  as  much 
as  possible.  The  public  treasury  con  tribu  ted 
nothíng  on  this  occasion,  and  your  Excellency 
raet  the  expenses  by  extraordinary  resources. 

A  few  days  after,  the  province  of  Socorro  pre- 
sented  itself  overwhelmed  with  grief,  and,  with 
accents  of  wretchedness  and  despair,  implored 
anew  the  assistance  and  compassionate  regards  of 
the  Government: — it  had  been  the  prey  of  a 
dreadful  disease,  which  first  attacked  tKe  freemen 
who  were  in  the  military  service,  and  had  then 
communicated  itself  to  the  inhabitants  of  Vara- 
Florida  and  Socorro,  where  in  a  short  time  its  pro- 
gress  was  most  rapid.  Your  Excellency  heard 
the  complaints  of  these  people,  and  relieved  them 
by  sending  from  this  capital,  at  the  public  expense, 
a  physician  well  known  for  his  talen ts  and  judg- 
ment,  who,  assisted  by  the  govemor-general  com- 
mandant  of  the  province,  took  such  decisive 
measures  that  the  disease  almost  immediately  dis- 
appeared.  Your  Excellency  also  adopted  with  . 
complete  success  precautionary  means  to  prevent 
the  disease  from  spreading  to  the  n^ighbouríng 
provinces. 

These  have  not  been  the  only  precautions  of 
your  Excellency  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  suf- 
fering  humanity.  At  the  same  time  that  you  esta- 
blished  an  hospital,  and  provided  for  the  preser- 
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vation  of  the^health  of  each  citizen,  and  the  relief 
of  those  who  had  lost  it,  you  directed  the  civil 
governors  of  Socorro  and  Pamplona  to  visit  the 
hospitals  of  San  Gil,  Vara-Florida,  and  Giren,  the 
management  of  which  was  but  ill  understood. 
The  application  of  the  funds  was  not  very  cot¡^ 
rect ;  the  attention  to  the  sick  not  very  particular ; 
and  it  was  necessary  to  do  away  with  some  abuses 
introduced  by  negligence  and  carelessness,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  unfortunates  who  had  betaken 
themselves  for  cure  to  these  charitable  houses. 
The  commissioners  being  nominated,  received 
orders  to  inspect,  examine,  and  investígate,  either 
by  themselves  or  by  persons  in  their  confidence ; 
to  make  the  reforms  which  they  judged  necessaiy, 
and  to  render  an  account  to  your  Excellency  of 
the  result  of  the  commission,  in  order  that,  upen 
these  data,  measures  might  be  taken  for  the  bene- 
fit  of  the  patients. 

Although  the  commissioners*  report  has  not 
been  received,  yet  your  Excellency  being  per- 
suaded  that  parüal '  measures  never  produce  a 
general  efiect,  and  that  the  hospitals  will  never 
.  have  able  practitioners  tíU  a  body  be  formed 
zealous  for  tbe  honour  of  the  profession,  has 
formed  the  plan  of  establishing  a  medical  board, 
in  whom  the  power  of  examinatíon  shall  be  in- 
vested.  The  study  of  medicine  will  then  com- 
mence ;  botany,  chemistry,  and  pharmacy  will  be 
taught  amongst  us ;  regular  shops  will  be  open* 
ed,  unskilful  apothecaries  will  be  discouraged,  and 
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those  articles  which  are  now  negl^cted  will  re- 
ceive  order  and  regularity.  Some  difficultíes,  and 
principally  the  want  of  funds,  have  prevented 
your  Excellency  frorn  establishing  the  medical 
board ;  but  the  love  of  humanity,  the  common 
interest,  and  the  general  happiness,  will  énable 
your  Excellency  to  overeóme  what  appears  almost 

invincible* 

But  while  thus  occupied  by  so  many  objects, 
and  engaged  in  their  organization,  others  of  a 
diíferent  class,  but  of  far  greater  interest  to  socíety, 
demanded  prompt  remedies  and  decisive  measures 
to  prevent  their  fatal  consequences.  The  bishop 
of  Popayan,  not  content  with  having  abandoned 
bis  diocese,  prohibited  under  pain  of  excommuni- 
cation  the  ecclesiastical  and  metropolitan  chapter 
from  naming  a  vicar ;  and  this  with  the  malicious 
design  of  producing  anarchy  in  the  church,  of 
making  bis  own  presence  desirable,  and  of  in-^ 
ducing  the  unwary  to  declare  for  the  Spanish 
Government,  apd  desert  the  banners  of  the  Re- 
public,  whose  friends  and  adherents  he  declared 
excommunicated.  '  There  was  every  thing  to  fear 
from  so  horrible  a  seduction,  in  which  the  wea^ 
pona  of  the  church  were  employed  against  those 
who  had  proclaimed  their  rights,  and  had  fought 
for  them  ;  but  your  Excellency,  in  order  to  des- 
troy  and  annihilate  it  at  one  blow,  availed  your- 
self  of  the  same  arms,  supporting  them  by  reason 
and  justice,  by  the  doctrine  of  Jesús  Christ,  and 
the  canonical  institutions.     The  learned  provisor 
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of  Arzobispado,  at  the  request  of  your  Excel 
lency,  and  with  the  approbation  of  the  theologians 
and  canons,  addressed  certain  exhortations  to  the 
bishop  of  Popayan ;  proving,  that  the  cause  of 
liberty  in  no  way  opposed  the  precepts  of  the 
gospel ;  that  the  patriots  were  not  deficient  eithcr 
in  the  doctrines  or  the  practice  of  Christianity ; 
and  that  the  censures  fulminated  by  that  prelate 
in  matters  purely  political,  were  vain,  nuU,  and 
of  no  effect. 

The  fears  and  apprehensions  were  in  a  great 
measure  calmed  by  this  declaration,  emanating 
from  a  legitímate  authority,  more  extensive  in 
gome  cases  than  that  of  the  bishop,  and  which 
could  correct,  reform,  and  recall  its  measures; ' 
but  the  root  of  the  evil  still  remained,  the  tempest 
had  not  entirely  passed  over.  The  author  of 
those  censures  was  still  acknowledged  in  his  dio- 
cese,  and  even  was  so  by  your  Excellency,  who  en- 
deavoured  to  prevalí  upon  hlm  to  retum,  There 
was  no  other  jurisdiction  but  his  own ;  and  yetat 
the  same  time  discord  and  dissension  reared  them- 
selves  in  the  church  which  God  had  coníided  to 
hlm.  Strange  paradox,  to  exist  and  not  exist  at 
the  same  time !  a  paradox  which  was  reserved  for 
Señor  Xlmenes  alone  to  reconclle.  Being  con- 
vinced  that  no  measures  could  be  kept  with  this 
prelate;  that  It  was  imposslble  to  treat  upon 
any  terms  with  an  avowed  enemy  of  the  Repub- 
11c ;  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  annihilate  his 
influence,  andinsure  the  public  tranquillity, — ^\'our 
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Excellency,  availing  yourself  of  the  powers  gráiit- 
ed  by  the  laws  in  such  case,  and  especially  the 
strongest  of  all — ^the  public  welfare,  expelled  this 
prelate  from  the  territory  »of  Colombia,  and  on 
the  llth  January  decreed  his  banishment,  and 
the  confísoation  of  his  temporalities. 

The  surpríse  of  Popayan  by  the  royal  troops 
paralyzed  for  a  short  time  the  eíFects  of  these 
measures.  The  bishop  returned  with  Calzada; 
and  the  conduct  which  he  then  manifested,  proved 
more  and  more  your  Excellency's  prudence  in 
banishíng  him.  He  carne,  but  not  to  consolé  his 
flock,  to  instruct  and  edify  it ;  but  to  terrify, 
oppress,  and  destroy  it.  He  prohibited,  and 
made  all  the  curates  of  the  province  of  Cauca 
swear  to  enforce  the  prohibition,  the  administer- 
ing  the  sacraments  to  the  friends  of  independence, 
even  in  case  of  death.  So  scandalous  an  abuse 
in  a  minister  of  peace  and  conciHation,  obliged 
your  Excellency  to  adopt  the  most  efficacious 
aod  vigorous  means  to  prevent  its  consequences ; 
and  thus  having  recovered  the  province  which 
bad  been  the  theatre  of  this  civil  and  religious 
war,  you  published  the  decree  above  referred  to, 
and  desired  the  learned  provisor  of  Arzobispado, 
that,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  by  the 
canons  in  the  metropolitans  to  supply  the  negli- 
gence  of  the  suíTragans,  he  would  nominate  a 
vicar-general  of  the  bishopric  of  Popayan.  The 
order  was  complied  with  ;  the  nomination  was 
made,  and  fell  upon  an  ccclesiastic  eminent  for 
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his  learning,  virtues,  and  devotion  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  those  faithful  ministers  charged 
with  executing  its  orders.  His  measures  have 
proved  the  prudence  of  his  election  :  he  has  filled 
up  the  rectorships  of  Choco,  and  Antioquia,  as 
your  Excellency  had  recommended ;  he  has,  at 
the  request  of  your  Excellency,  restorcd  to  their 
cures  those  whom  the  bishop  had  dispossessed ; 
and  has  re-established  that  peace  and  tranquillity 
so  much  desired  by  the  church  of  Popayan. 

The  ecclesiastical  a£^rs  of  this  diocese  being 
thus  regulated,  your  Excellency  directed  your 
attention  to  those  of  Arzobispado,  which  called 
for  the  protection  of  the  Government.  Many 
intolerable  evils  had  arísen  from  the  benefices  not 
being  provided  for  permanently.  Benefices  ad 
interim  were  not  protected  against  canonical  pro- 
hibitions.  Deserving  clergymen  were  without 
advancement,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  justice 
and  the  public  cause,  while  many  parishes  were 
totally  deserted  for  some  years,  which  was  a 
scandal  to  reUgion  and  Christian  morality ;  and 
all  the  archbishoprics  appeared  on  the  ruins  oí 
an  edifíce  which  had  once  been  noble  and  mag- 
nifícent.  Your  Excellency  undertook  to  raise  it 
anew,  and  to  put  an  end  to  those  abuses  which 
had  thus  undermined  it ;  and  for  this  purpose,  as 
soon  as  the  provisional  law  of  the  3d  January  was 
received,  which  declares,  that  for  the  present  and 
the  future  there  shall  be  a  concordat  with  the 
apostolic  see,  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  depart- 
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ments  confíned  themselves,  in  ecclesiastical  provi- 
sions,  to  express  their  opinión  whetheur  the  provi- 
sión did  or  did  not  meet  with  their  approbatíon. 
Your  Excellency  also  required  the  learn'ed  provi- 
sor to  proceed  to  íill  up  the  vacant  benefíces,  con- 
formably  to  the  instructions  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  upon  this  head.  The  leamed  provisor 
being  convinced  of  the  expediency  of  the  mea- 
sures  adopted  by  your  Excellency,  proceeded  to 
nomínate  to  the  vacant  beneíices ;  but  this  remedy 
-would  still  have  been  insufiicient,  ñor  would  the 
clergy  have  been  satisfíed,  had  not  your  Excel- 
lency declared,  by  a  decree  of  the  lyth  August, 
tbat  the  Government  did  not  recognize  the  emi- 
grant  priests  as  curates,  and  that  the  cures  ob- 
tained  under  the  Spanish  Government  would  be 
permanently  provided  for.  By  this  dcclaration 
your  Excellency  established  the  right,  that  no 
people  ai*e  obliged  to  maintain  those  whose  coun- 
try  is  at  war  with  them ;  that  no  one  should 
enjoy  a  benefice  in  which  he  is  not  employed : 
the  right  also  of  the  Government  to  protect  the 
church  was  never  better  applied  than  in  bettering 
its  condition,  while  the  depriving  the  non-resi- 
dents  of  their  cures  was  fuUy  justified  by  the 
canons.  The  ecclesiastical  prelate  required  by 
your  Excellency  to  make  the  same  declaratíon, 
dictated  it  in  eíFect ;  but  before  proceeding  to 
issue  edicts  and  citations  against  those  ecclesi- 
astics,  their  contumacy  was  proved.  Thus  they 
were  legally  and  canonically  deprived  of  their 
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cures,  which,  with  the  others  that  were  vacant, 
were  filled  up  according  to  the  desire  of  your  Ex- 
cellency.  Thus  the  archbishopric  has  been  pro 
vided  with  regular  ministers  ;  thus  the  canonical 
rules  have  been  observed;  and  thus  the  clergy 
have  received,  by  the  exertions  of  Governinejit 
a  part  of  that  ireward  to  which  their  patriotic  ser- 
vices  entitled  them. 

In  truth,  the  ccclesiastics  of  the  department 
deserve  the  respect  of  the  Government.  Ani- 
mated  by  their  love  and  devotion  for  the  cause 
of  independence,  they  exerted  all  the  influence 
of  their  ministry  to  anímate  the  people  to  a  de- 
fence  of  their  rights  ;  they  have  informed  them 
in  what  they  consist ;  they  have  instructed  them 
in  their  duties,  and  have  set  the  example  of  obe- 
dience  in  the  faithful  fulñlment  of  the  measures 
dictated  by  your  Excellency.  They  have  will- 
ingly  borne  their  share  in  all  the  loaos  and  con- 
tríbutions  imposed  by  your  Excellency  j  and  not 
being  satisfíed  with  the  sacriíices  they  made  in 
common  with  other  citizens,  they  disinterestedly 
gave  up  for  the  service  of  the  state  the  nintbs 
(novenos),  when  required  so  to  do  by  your  Excel- 
lency. The  patriotism  of  the  clergy  was  then 
seen  to  rise'  even  to  enthusiasm.  The  most  noble 
emulation  for  serving  the  Republic  appears  to 
have  arisen  among  them  :  some  ceded  their  pro- 
perty  for  a  certain  number  of  years  ;  others  dur- 
ing  the  continuance  of  the  war ;  others  at  the  dis- 
position  of  Government :  some  gave  up  what  not 
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only  they  had  acquired  during  matiy  years'  ser- 
vices,  but  also  their  futiire  gains ;  while  others 
ofiéred  annual  donations  in  addition  lo  that  of 
their  ninths  (novenos).  The  French  .National 
Assembly,  in  its  session  of  the  4th  and  5th  Au- 
gust  1789f  did  not  witness  from  the  ecclesiastics 
such  a  proof  of  public  spirít,  so  great  an  ardour 
for  liberty,  or  such  generous  and  disinterested 
sentiments.  Happy  are  those  people  whose  con- 
cerns  are  under  such  civic  ministers !  But  let  us 
respect  justice.  The  disposition  of  the  clergy  in 
favour  of  the  republican  cause  would  not  have 
been  so  clearly  manifested,  had  not  the  ecclesias- 
tical  authorities,  their  govemors,  taken  the  most 
lively  interest  in  the  triumph  of  independence, 
and  seconded  it  with  all  their  energies.  Those 
of  the  ecclesiastical  chapter^  as  well  as  the  regu- 
lar prelates  of  this  metrópolis,  and  the  provisor  of 
Pompayna,  have  been  most  extraordinary.  The 
exertions  of  the  prelate  of  Arzobispado  your  Ex- 
cellency  is  yourself  intimately  acquainted  with. 
In  shorty  what  has  been  required  o£  them  that  they 
have  refused  ?  The  most  excellent  the  President 
of  the  Republic  required  them  to  send  Pastorales : 
they  sent  them.  Your  Excellency  desired  them  to 
direct  their  prayers  to  the  Holy  See  :  they  did  so. 
Your  Excellency  exhorted  them  to  direct  the 
curates  to  oíFer  up  public  prayers  for  the  pros- 
perity  of  the  Republic :  it  was  done.  Your  Ex- 
cellency required  them  to  convoke  a  meeting  for 
the  purpose  of  filling  up  vacant  benefices  :  they 
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convoked  one.  Your  Excellency  desired  them 
to  declare  nuil  the  excommunicatíons  of  the 
bishop  of  Popayan :  they  declared  them  to  be 
so.  This  harmony,  so  necessary  in  a  nascent 
State,  has  admirably  contríbuted  to  consolídate 
internal  peace,  and  to  establish  order  and  tran- 
quillity.  Praise  be  to  those  ministers  of  the  sanc- 
tuary,  who  know  so  well  how  to  fulfil  their  social 
duties  !  May  these  apostles  of  the  liberty  and 
independence  of  Colombia  be  for  ever  honoured ! 
May  they  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labours  and 
sacrifíces,  and  may  futurc  generations  rank  them 
among  the  number  of  their  liberators. 

So  much  deference  on  the  part  of  the  clergy 
and  its  prelates,  demanded  some  return  and  re- 
muneration  from  the  Government.  Your  Excel- 
lency has,  therefore,  in  all  your  undertakings, 
caused  the  ecclesiastical  authority  and  canonical 
discipline  to  be  respectcd.  It  was  for  this  reasoD, 
that,  in  all  matters  aífecting  the  church  or  its 
ministers,  your  Excellency  has  not  undertaken 
any  measures  without  the  agreement  and  con- 
sent  of  the  respective  prelates:  that,  to  favour 
the  clergy,  your  Excellency  did  not  exact  the 
archbishoprical  fourths ;  the  participation  of 
which  the  State  had  an  undoubted  right  to  in- 
sist  upon,  from  the  mitres  having  been  aban- 
doned :  that,  to  prevent  the  decay  of  sacred  edi- 
fices,  your  Excellency  ordered  the  civie  authorí- 
ties  to  guarantee  their  repairs,  notwithstanding 
the  necessities  of  the  State  r^quired  them  to 
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remit  the  ninths  (jiovenos)  belonging  to  eacíi 
department  or  parish,  in  order  that  public  wor- 
ship  migbt  not  be  injured :  that,  íinally,  to  pre- 
serve to  the  church  its  substantial  rights,  whích 
consist  in  a  belief  of  its  doctrines  and  discip- 
line, your  Excellency  took  means  to  preven t  the 
introduction  and  progress  of  impiety.  Cares 
such  as  these  should  convince  the  clergy,  that 
the  Government  respects  and  venerates  them,  as 
well  as  their  institutions, — should  give  them  an 
idea  of  the  advantages  which  will  accrue  to  them 
when  the  Republic  shall  be  firmly  estabÜshed, — 
and  should  open  to  them  a  happy  prospect  in  the 
triumphs  of  independence.  If  the  clergy  r^- 
main  true  to  the  Government,  it  will  open  to 
them  the  way  to  honours  and  dignities,  of  which 
they  had  been  deprived  under  the  colonial  system, 
and  under  a  government  which  rarely  rewarded 
the  merits  and  virtues  of  Americans. 

The  exertions  of  the  clergy,  and  of  the  other 
classes  of  Colombia,  are,  of  themselves  alone, 
capable  of  acquiring  independence,  but  not  of 
consolidating  it;  for  this  purpose,  it  is  neces- 
sary  to  co-operate  with  the  other  parts  of  Ame- 
rica, who,  like  ourselves,  are  struggling  for  liber- 
ty.  Let  US  be  undeceived ;  while  Spain  rules  over 
even  a  foot  of  earth  in  the  New  World,  she  wiU 
iiever  desist  from  making  war  upon  the  Indepen- 
dents,  ñor  will  she  ever  permit  them  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  peace.  Union,  therefore,  is  indispen- 
sable ;  and  the  closer  it  is,  the  more  effective  wiir 
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be  tbe  results.  Actuated  by  this  motive,  your 
Excellency  has  taken  care  to  establish  and  main- 
tain  írequent  Communications  witb  the  Govern- 
ments  of  Chili  and  Rio  de  la  Plata  ;  and  a  reci- 
procal  harmony  and  good  understanding  has  been 
effected.  The  equilibríum  of  the  universe,  as 
one  of  our  writers  calis  that  harmony  which  is 
the  safeguard  of  the  American  Republics,  is  al- 
ready  begun,  and  will  termínate  in  a  general  coo- 
federation,  which  will  guarantee  us  írom  those 
disasters  of  which  Europe  has  been  the  theatre, 
from  the  opposing  views  of  its  govemments. 

Such  have  been  the  measures  your  Excel- 
lency has  advised,  and  the  means  you  have  taken 
to  regúlate  the  interior  of  the  department»  and 
to  insure  that  independence  which  was  gained 
at  Boyaca :  but  all  would  have  been  useless,  i^ 
at  the  same  time,  others  had  not  been  adopted 
to  regúlate  and  meliorate  the  administration  of 
justíce,  without  which,  says  an  eloquent  writer» 
States  are  nothing  but  large  societies  of  thieves. 


JUSTICE. 

The  administration  of  justice  is  consídered 
by  Mr  Tomas  as  the  most  interesting  function  of 
humanity.  Indeed,  what  can  be  more  honour- 
able  for  men^  than  to  employ  their  reason  in  re- 
pairing  the  wrongs  done  to  their  fello w^reatures ; 
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than  to  avail  themselves  of  the  law  to  succour  the 
weaky  maintain  the  rights  of  each  individual,  and 
preserve  unhurt  those  of  all ;  restraining  the  pas- 
sionsy  correcting  vices,  and  supporting  innocence 
and  virtue  ?  If  vre  remount  to  the  origin  of  so- 
ciety,  we  shall  there  find  men  assembling  toge- 
ther  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  violence,  and  of 
seeking  an  asylum  against  injustice.  The  social 
contract  had  no  other  object,  no  other  view  than 
the  formation  of  governments.  The  magistrates 
are  therefore  bound  by  their  own  interests,  by 
duty,  and  their  obligations  to  society,  to  admi- 
nister  justice  ;  and  this  conviction  has  influenced 
your  Excellency  in  the  formation  of  the  foUowing 
provisions : — 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  being  re- 
established,  nothing  was  more  just  than  to  restore 
to  their  former  rights  and  properties,  those  who 
had  been  deprived  of  them  by  the  Spanish  Go- 
vernment for  their  adherence  to  the  cause  of  li- 
berty.  If  the  sequestration  had  still  continued ; 
if  those  who  had  caused  the  spoUation,  and  those 
who  had  contributed  to  it,  purchasing  the  confis- 
cated  property,  had  been  sufiered  to  remain  in 
quiet  possession,  it  might  then  be  a  very  natural 
conclusión,  that  oppression  was  lawful,  and  that 
patríotism  was  a  críme.  His  Excellency  the  Li- 
berator  hastened  to  prevent  such  dreadful  conse- 
quences  by  the  decree  of  the  15th  September 
1819,  by  which  the  conñscated  property  of  pa- 
triots  must  be  given  up  to  them,  although  in  the 
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possession  of  a  third  or  fourth  person,  against 
wliom  actíons  might  be  brought  for  recovery; 
but  this  provisión,  which  was  claimed  by  somc, 
would  have  remained  without  effect,  on  account 
of  the  disputes  which  were  raised  against  the 
authorities  which  were  to  decide  in  such  cases, 
had  not  your  Excellency,  on  the  9th  January, 
referred  the  decisión  to  the  civil  governors. 
These  magistrates,  having  a  greater  jurisdictioD 
than  the  ordinary  judges,  and  being  professional 
men,  their  judgments  would  be  pronounced  with 
more  discernment  and  greater  reflection ;  they 
would  be  better  respected,  and  more  promptly 
executed ;  and  the  dispossessed  being  exempted 
from  useless  and  heavy  expenses,  would  regain 
possession  of  their  property  in  a  sborter  time. 

But  this  possession  would  have  been  only  ephe- 
meral,  had  not  your  Excellency  strengtbened 
your  former  decree  by  another  of  the  23d  August, 
which  declared,  that  the  proprietors  of  estates, 
and  other  property  seized  by  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, were  not  obliged  to  repay  the  araount  of 
contribu tions  made'during  the  time  of  sequestra- 
tion.  During  that  time  they  had  not  been  ín 
possession  of  their  estates ;  and  as  the  essence  of 
a  contract  consists  in  its  possession,  it  was  an 
open  violation  of  it  to  compel  the  dispossessed  to 
pay  monies  which  they  had  never  gained ;  it  was 
also  cruel  to  oblíge  them  so  to  do  when  the  same 
sequestration  had  reduced  them  to  misery.  Such 
was  the  opinión  of  the  professional  gentlemen  oí 
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the  department  whom  your  Excellency  consulted ; 
and  according  to  their  view  of  the  subject,  your 
Excellency  resolved  to  free  those  who  had  ob- 
tained  restitution  of  their  property  from  all  en- 
^agements  which  they  had  undertaken  for  the  sa- 
tisfaction  of  their  creditors,  for  in  that  case  the 
reacquirement  of  their  property  would  have  been 
merely  illusory. 

If  the  interest  of  one  single  class  of  persons  had 
required  from  your  Excellency  the  declarations 
above  referred  to,  those  of  all  were  no  less  im- 
perative,  that  your  Excellency,  with  the  consent 
of  the '  tribunal  of  the  department,  should  expe- 
dite  the  decree  of  the  28th  January,  which,  in 
certain  cases,  constituted  the  civil  govemors 
judgcs  of  appeals.  It  is  an  incalculable  advantage 
for  those  who  are  engaged  in  litigation,  to  have 
their  cause  heard  in  their  own  department,  and  at 
no  great  distance :  this  the  people  enjoyed  in  the 
system  which  preceded  the  Revolution,  and  this 
should  be  their  privilege  now,  as  they  live  under 
a  government  every  way  disposed  to  administer 
justice  and  confer  happiness  upon  all,  in  every 
branch  of  administration. 

In  granting  them  this  benefit,  your  Excellency 
foresaw  that  the  civil  governors  might  err ;  that 
they  were  men;  and  that  it  was  hazardous  to 
trust  the  property  of  citizens  to  their  judgment 
solely.  In  order  to  prevent  every  abuse,  your 
Excellency  determined  that  the  tribunal  of  justice 
should  be  the  last  appeal  for  those  whose  cases 
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liad  been  adjudged  in  the  second  instance  by 
these  magistrates.  The  rights  of  individuáis  and 
property  were  thus  secured,  and  the  views  of 
justice  and  of  the  litígants  the  more  likely  to  be 
obtained,  as  the  judges  will  be  various,  accord- 
ing  to  the  different  questions  they  are  to  dedde 
upon. 

Although  by  the  said  provisión  the  administra- 
tion  of  justice  will  be  more  extensive,  yet  your 
Excellency  considered  it  necessary  to  generalize 
it,  in  order  that  all  might  equally  share  it.    As 
the  ordinary  judges  were  chiefly  resident  in  cities 
and  towns,  they  could  not  hear  and  pronounce 
upon  the  complaints  of  those  unfortunates  who 
were  oppressed  in  distant  parts ;  the  more  so,  as 
their  extreme  misery  deprived  them  of  the  means 
of  calling  for  redress.     They  belonged  to  the  bu- 
man  race,  were  a  part  of  society,  and  had  equal 
claims  upon  the  laws  and  the  protection  of  Go- 
vernment with  the  other  citizens.     Such  was  the 
object  of  your  Excellency,  when,  in  conjunction 
with  the  governor-general  commandant  of  Tunja, 
you  announced  on  the  4th  Apríl,  that  the  civil 
judges  of  the  districts  into  which  the  departmeots 
were  divided,  have  an  addition  to  their  ordinary 
jurisdiction — that  of  magistrates  of  the  distríct. 
As  these  officers  have  the  superíntendence  of  col- 
lecting  taxes,  of  establishing  public  schools,  of 
making  roads,  and  of  fulfíUing  all  commissions 
intrusted  to  them,  they  ought  very  frequently  to 
visit  the  people  of  their  district,   and  hear  the 
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complaints  of  the  aggrieved  :  by  these  means  it  is 
hoped  justice  will  bepromptly  administered,  with- 
out  the  parties  being  so  heavily  oppressed  as  they 
were  before. 

Amongst  these  unfortunates  are  to  be  reckon- 
ed,  and  with  much  reason,  those  natives  in  whom 
the  habit  of  long  slavery  had  produced  indiffe- 
rence  and  stupidity.  They  might  justly  be  con- 
.  sidered  as  children,  who  were  in  need  of  a  guar- 
dián to  direct  both  themselves  and  their  aí&irs. 
And  who  could  better  exercise  this  office  than 
the  Government  itself  ?  Influenced  by  these  con- 
siderations,  his  Excellency  the  Liberator  Presi- 
dent  provided  the  necessary  means  for  their 
education,  and  for  respecting  their  social  rights ; 
and,  by  the  regulation  of  the  20th  May,  charged 
the  civil  judges  and  governors  of  the  provinces 
with  their  support  and  protection,  but  did  not 
designate  the  aúthority  which  was  to  take  cogni- 
zance  of  their  causes.  The  tribunal  of  justice  for 
the  department  having  consulted  upon  it,  your 
Excellency,  on  the  27th  October,  declared  provi- 
sionally,  that  the  municipal  law  upon  civil  actions 
should  be  in  forcé  ;  and  in  criminal  cases  referrcd 
them  to  the  civil  governors,  who  should  imme- 
diately  extend  to  them  the  protection  of  the  Go- 
vernment and  of  the  superior  tribunals. 

While  the  thunders  of  the  cannon  which  de- 
stroyed  the  enemy  at  Boyaca,  and  the  shrill  blast 
of  the  trumpet  still  resounded,  it  was  not  the  time 
to  re-establish  the  Republic,  or  to  regúlate  and 
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organize  it  completely.  It  was  neccssary  to  notice 
gradually  what  was  to  be  corrected  or  altered,  in 
ordcr  to  improve  the  ailministration  of  justice; 
and  such  has  been  your  Excellency's  plan,  in  the 
several  regulations  you  have  determined  upoD. 
From  September  1819,  when  his  Excellency  the 
Liberator  established  a  tribunal  of  justice  in  the 
department,  and  nominated  its  ministers,  till  the 
13th  of  last  March,  the  modes  and  fonns  of. 
procedure  were  not  pointed  out,  because  at  that 
time  no  case  had  occurred  for  their  declaration. 
In  one  instance  it  was  required  by  a  citizen ;  and 
your  Excellency  finding  nothing  laid  down  on 
the  subjéct  in  the  laws  of  the  Republic,  and  con- 
ciiiating  the  dignity  of  the  judges  with  the  Jiber- 
ty  of  the  litigants,  determined  that  for  the  recusa- 
tion  the  cause  should  be  proved  without  giving 
securities,  or  subjecting  the  recusant  to  punish- 
ment,  as  had  formerly  been  done  by  the  Spanish 
code ;  that  administering  oaths  to  the  judges  led 
to  the  conclusión  that  no  confidence  could  be  re- 
.posed  in  their  judgments,  as  they  might  be  influ- 
enced  by  passions,  error,  or  ignorance. 

The  tribunal  of  justice  of  the  department  did 
not  conform  to  the  resol  ution  of  your  Excellency. 
Your  Excellency,  however,  insisted  upon  iU  not 
finding  a  sufficient  motive  for  recalling  it ;  and 
Consulting  with  the  most  excellent  Liberator  and 
President,  who  at  that  time  was  in  this  capital, 
you  declared  on  the  17th  March,  that  the  regu- 
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lation  respecting  the  giving  of  securitíes  was  no 
longer  in  forcé. 

The  tribunal  of  justice  may  sentence,  applying 
the  law  erroneously,  or  by  openly  violating  its ' 
provisions ;  and  in  this  case  there  is  an  appeal  of 
notorious  injustice  to  the  executive  power,  con- 
formably  to  the  provisional  constitution,  and  the 
regulation  of  the  18th  February  1819.  The  ap- 
peals  of  this  class  were  very  frequent,  and  the  te- 
merity  of  the  litigants  con  verted  into  an  evil  that 
which  had  been  establisbed  for  their  benefit.  To 
restrain  them,  the  above  named  tribunal  advised 
your  Excellency  to  order  the  laws  of  the  Spanisli 
code  to  be  observed,  and  that  the  appcUants 
should  be  instructed  to  give  securities  for  the 
payment  of  the  damages,  if  their  appeals  were 
not  well  founded;  and  your  Excellency,  ever 
awake  to  the  public  good,  and  interested  in  the 
speedy  conclusión  of  those  law-suits,  and  that 
property  should  have  possessors,  granted  on  the 
lyth  March  the  required  provisions. 

By  the  constitution  and  the  cited  regulations, 
his  Excellency  the  President  of  the  Republic 
could  alone  take  cognizance  of  cases  of  notorious 
injusticcy  and  he  alone  could  invalidate  the  judicial 
sentences ;  and  as  his  Excellency,  always  in  front 
of  the  arraies,  directing  their  operations,  had  no 
íixed  rcsidence,  this  arrangement  was  productive 
of  niuch  inconvenience.  The  documents  could 
not  be  safely  transmitted,  ñor  could  his  Excel- 
lency, occupied  with  objects  of  so  much  greater 
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importance,  decide  with  quickness :  thus  the  sen* 
tence  was  delayed,  and  the  rights  of  the  parties 
suffered  very  materially  from  this  delay.  This 
your  Excellency  represented,  and  his  Excellency 
then  decreed,  on  the  2Üth  June,  the  formation  of 
a  commission  in  this  capital,  to  whom  were  dele- 
gated  his  powers  of  examining  and  deciding  upon 
all  appeals  of  notorious  injustice.  Your  Excel- 
lency iminediately  organized  it,  and  causes  were 
then  decided  with  a  promptitude  evidenüy  advan- 
tageous  to  the  litigants,  when  the  sentences  were 
conformable  to  the  laws. 

Something,  howevcr,  remains  to  be  done  ;  but 
it  is  for  the  supreme  legislative  power  to  supply 
what  is  wanting.    The  constitution  provides,  that 
if  the  judicial  power  insista  upon  the  decrees 
which  have  been  disputed,  the  executíve  shall 
give  Information  of  it  to  the  senate,  in  order  that 
it  may  make  a  final  decisión.     The  tribunal  of 
justice  of  the  department  has,  in  some  instances, 
availed  itself  of  the  powers  conceded  to  it :  your 
Excellency  has  suspended  all  decisions,  and  re- 
mitted  to  his  Excellency  the  President  the  docu- 
ments,  which  have  not  yet  returned,  owing  to  the 
enormous  distance  between  Cundinamarca  añd  Xhe 
centre  of  the  Supreme  Government     In  the  ad- 
ministration  of  justice,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
limits  and  distances  should  be  shortened,  in  order 
that  the  rights  of  individuáis  should  not  be  des- 
troyed,  which  was  the  case  under  the  Spanish 
Government,  when  litigants  frequently  lost  thé 
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whole  of  their  fortune  before  they  saw  the  énd 
of  the  suit.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  General 
Congress  will  remove  such  seríous  evils. 

Your  Excellency  prevented  still  greater,  when 
the  Congress  of  Guayana  resolved  that  the  high- 
court  of  justice  of  the  Republic  should  be  re- 
sumed  in  the  tribunal  established  for  the  depart- 
ment  of  Venezuela,  as  that  of  Cundinamarca  had 
considered  itself  dissolved,  and  had  understood 
that  by  the  decree  they  were  to  send  all  the  do- 
cuments  in  second  instance  to  that  place.  They 
so  reported  to  your  Excellency,  stating,  that,  in 
obedience,  the  tribunal  was  dissolved.  Your  Ex- 
cellency, aware  of  the  evil  consequences  that 
would  ensue,  ordercd  provisionally,  that  the  Mi- 
nisters  should  not  cease  to  exercise  their  func- 
tions ;  and  addressed  to  the  most  excellent  the 
President  an  energetic  and  vigorous  represen- 
tation,  the  result  of  which  was,  that  the  assembly 
of  deputies  declared  that  the  intention  of  the 
Congress' had  not  been  to  dissolve  the  tribunal 
of  Cundinamarca,  and  approved  the  provisional 
raeasures  of  your  Excellency. 

The  duties  of  the  magistracy  are  not  confíned 
to  the  administration  of  justice  between  indivi- 
duáis ;  they  embrace  objects  far  more  extensive, 
such  as  inflicting  punishments  upon  delinquents, 
and  repairing  the  evils  which  society  has  expe- 
rienced  from  crimes.  These  considerations  have 
induced  your  Excellency  to  fix  certain  punish- 
ments for  those  who  have  infringed  the  social 
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compact,  tbe  ríghts  of  maii^  s^d  the  law8  which 
are  made  for  their  preservation. 

To  embezzle  the  property  of  otbers  is  doubt^ 
less  a  críme  ;  but  when  tbat  property  belongs  to 
the  Republio,  the  críme  ia  stíU  greater ;  aud  the 
Román,  as  well  as  tbe  ancient  Spanish  laws, 
punished  it  with  death.  Your  Excelleiicy»  not 
so  inexorable  as  tbey,  but  always  influeficed  by  a 
just  severity  against  public  defaulters,  when,  by 
your  decree  of  the  Slst  Januaryt  yoa  ordered 
that  the  commisskmers  of  sequestratioBs  shoald 
render  in  their  accounts,  also  provided,  that  tboee 
who  should  be  found  in  arr^atBí.  shoi^d  be  ^pq* 
nished  with  five  years'  impríspninent :— a  salu- 
tary  provisión,  which,  althougb;  A,  baa-not  baen 
applied  on  account  of  the  hoDQiirable:coiidiict  of 
the  majoríty  of  the  commissioners,  h^s-  deprífed 
thosQ  who  are  influenced  by  less  worthy  motives, 
from  dilapidating  those  funda  ia  whioh  both  the 
State  and  individuáis  are  equally  intecested, 

Indeed,  all  the  relatives  of  thoae  wha  have 
suíTered  sequestration  of  propeity^  aome  part  of 
it  still  remaining  to  them  aíler  tbe  ded^ctioo  o( 
a  third  or  fifth,  have  a  rigbt  to  complaán  if  they 
be  defrauded  of  aught  by  tbe  comtnissiooers  c^ 
sequestration.  Your  Excelleney  has,  however, 
received  no  complaints  from  this  class»:  who,  by 
virtue  o£  the  aforesaid  deqree,  as  well  as  tbose 
promulgated  by  the  ti*ibunal  of  justice  respiecttDg 
them,  and  which  your  Excellracy  has  carried 
into  eífect,  enjoy  their  property,  free  from 'the 
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misery  to  whicH/  under  similar  drcumstances,  the 
Spánish  Government  exposed  the  fríends  of  li- 
berty. 

In  order  that  tho96  wlio  had  gufiered  seques- 
tratíon  might  entér  into  possession  of  their  re- 
maining  property  as  soon  as  possible,  your  Ex- 
cellency  not  only  permitted  tbem  to  pay  thé 
íifths  and  thirds  iri  kind^  and  remitted  to  them 
the  claimí  of  the  treasury  upon  what  might  de- 
volve  to  them  by  inheritance,-  but  also,  by  the 
decree  of  Ist  August,  prevaiícd  üpod  the  creditors, 
and  those  who^  had  any  demands  upon  seques- 
trated  property,  ta  remit  their  claims  also.  Fot 
this  purpose,  the  idtimate  and  peremptory  space 
of  two  montfas  i^as  íixéd'  for  sdl  demands  being 
señtin  to  thé  tribtmai  of  jnstíce,  and  after-that 
time,  no  farther  proceedings  dould  be  adopted. 
Such  was  the  liberaliiy  of  those  at  the  head  of  the 
Republic,  that  they  weré  anxious  for  the  welfare 
and  comfort  even  of  the  families  of  those  who 
were  ininaical  to  independence. 

Amongst  those  who  had  suffered  sequestration 
were  many  who  had  no  relatives,  and  who,  not 
having  availed  themselves!  of  the  acts  of  amnesty 
of  Congréiss,  were  deprived  of  ail  indulgences,  in 
as  much  as  they  reñised  to  present  themselves 
beíbre  the  constituted  authoríties  of  the  República 
Their  properly  remains  therefore  fór  ever  confis- 
cated.  The  armistice  has  affi>rded  to  these  emi- 
grants  an  opportunity  of  retuming  to  the  places 
of  their  former  residence.    Your  Excellency,  that 
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they  might  not  suppose  that  their  return  would 
be  attended  with  the  same  consequences  as  the 
postüminium  of  the  RómaDs,  decreed,  on  the 
^th  December,  that  no  demauds  made  by  them 
for  property  confíscated  would  be  heard,  and  that 
such  property  would  be  at  the  disposition  of  the 
State,  till  the  General  Congress  should  determine 
otherwise. 

The  tithes  were  also  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  Republic,  and  were  chiefly  deríved  from 
the  ninths,  the  greater  and  less  vacancies,  and 
the  cessions  of  property  which  had  been  made  by 
the  parishes.  Considerable  sums  had  been  for 
many  years  owing  to  the  State  ;  and  as  the  pay- 
ment  of  them  would  aíTord  Government  the  meaos 
of  supplying  the  deíiciencies  of  the  treasury,  with- 
out  pressing  so  heavily  upon  the  people,  your 
Excellency,  by  a  decree  of  the  24th  May,  order- 
ed,  that  all  who  owed  tithes  should,  within  two 
months,  make  proposals  to  pay  their  debts,  under 
pain  of  tWo  years'  imprisonment.  This  decree 
was  foUowed  by  the  happiest  resülts  ;  and  the 
treasury  was  much  increased  by  the  large  sums 
it  received,  in  addition  to  provisions  and  stores, 
which  could  be  applied  to  the  wants  of  the  troops. 

The  rights  of  society  are  a  natural  conse- 
quence  of  those  of  individuáis,  and  it  is  equally 
the  duty  of  Government  to  protect  both.  The 
rights  of  property  and  security  had  been  invaded 
by  some  ill-disposed  people,  who  broke  into  the 
houses,  ill-treated  the  proprietors  of  them,  and 
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pillaged  their  property.  Till  this  time  this  evil 
had  been  removed  in  this  city  and  its  environs, 
by  the  vigilance  of  the  magistrates,  and  the  zeal 
of  the  patroles  ;  and  as,  according  to  one  of  our 
laws,  when  cñme  is  often  repeated,  severe  exam- 
ple  becomes  necessary  to  restrain  it,  your  Excel- 
lency  in  conformity  ordered,  on  the  17th  July, 
that  thieves  convicted  of  the  crime  of  theft  and 
forcible  entry  into  houses,  should,  upon  accusa- 
tion,  and  upon  the  parties*  declaration  solely,  be 
sentenced  to  the  punishment  of  death ;  which 
sentence  was  to  be  carried  into  eíTect  as  quickly 
as  possible.  By  these  measures,  an  immediate 
stop  was  put  to  crimes  particuiarly  distinguished 
by  circumstances  of  atrocity. 

The  seizure  and  imprisonment  of  those  who 
had  been  the  instigators  of  these  crimes,  contri- 
buted  much  to  it.  Some  deserters  had  been  the 
authors :  these  men  had  formed  the  project  of 
arming  themselves  as  gueríllas,  and  were  joined 
by  several  ili-disposed  people  whose  only  interest 
is  in  disorder,  and  by  some  Spaniards  who  had 
concealed  themselves  since  the  bífttle  of  Boyaca. 
The  public  tranquillity  was  threatened,  and  to 
re-establish  it,  your  Excellency,  availing  yourself 
of  the  powers  vested  in  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment in  such  cases,  had  these  deserters  and  their 
accomplices  arrested ;  and  having  continued  their 
tríal  till  a  chain  of  convincing  evidence,  such  as 
they  could  not  deny,  was  established,  sentenced 
the   principal   dehnquents   to   death,   and   their 
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accomplices,  in  proportion  to.their  crimes,  either 
to  the  service  of  the  army,  or  to  banishment  to 
Casanare,  Neyva,  and  San  Martin. 

After  thifl  act  of  severity,  in  order  to  secure 
public  tranquiility,  which  would  still  continué  to 
be  disturbed,  60  long  as  apy  fugitive»  remaíned 
concealed  in  the  mountains,  y<Hir  Excellency  ood- 
sidered  it  necessary  to  try  the  efiect  of  milder 
measures.  The  armistice,  and  treaties  upon  the 
articles  of  war,  presented  a  favourable  opportuni- 
ty ;  and  your  Excellency  availed  yourself  of  these 
to  declare,  on  the  Slst  December,  an  armistíce 
to  all  who  should  be  no  circumstiünced,  and  who 
should  presen  t  themselves  within  eight  days  to 
the  nearest  judge.  Those  who  availed  themselves 
of  it  returned  again  to  the  bosom  of  tbeir  families, 
resumed  the  exerdse  of  their  respective  duties, 
and  lived  free  from  care  and  inquietude. 

As  it  is  put  bf  the  power  of  any  Grovemment 
to  malee  men  virtuous  and  just,  so,  notwith3taDd- 
ing  the  most  vigorous  measures  are  adopted  to  re- 
press  crímes,  some  will  stili  be  found  to  commit 
them  :  there  will  be  thieves,  atíd  punishment  be- 
comes  necessary,  that  they  may  feel  the  conse- 
quences  of  violating  their  duties.  For  this  object 
your  Excellency  founded  the  prison  of  the  Mines 
of  La  Baxa ;  which  the  Governor  General-Com- 
mandant  of  Pamplona  regulated  and  orgañis^d, 
by  order  of  your  Excellency,  for  the  reception  of 
all  crimináis  from  the  provinces  of  Neyva,  Ma- 
riquita, Casanare,  Socorro,  Tunja,  Bogotá,  and 
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Pamplona,  who  might  be  convicted  of  theft,  the 
sentence  baving  been  pronoanced  by  tbe  tribu- 
nal of  justice  for  tbe  department.  Some  bave 
already  been  sent  there ;  and  labour  and  conti- 
nual  occupation  wiU  produce  such  a  change  in 
their  habits  and  character,  as  that  the  Republic 
may  one  day  have  the  benefit  of  their  reformation. 

The  distance  of  Ney  va,  Mariquita,  and  Bogotá 
from  Pamplona  is  yery  considerable,  and  the  suf- 
ferings  of  the  crimináis  are  too  great  from  so  long 
a  journey,  as  it  renders  the  punishment  more 
severe  by  entirely  cutting  them  oíf  from  their 
íamilies.  Humanity  becomes  interested  for  them, 
and  justice  requires,  that,  for  the  ^ke  of  example, 
they  should  suffer  their  punishmeDt,  if  it  were 
possible,  in  the  very  place  in  which  they  commit- 
ted  the  crime.  Your  Excellency  hopes  to  effect 
this,  by  establishing  another  prison  in  the  Mine 
of  Mal  Paso  de  Mariquita,  the  proprietor  of 
^hich  has  agreed  with  the  Government  to  trans- 
fer  it  to  the  service  of  the  State,  he  receiving  a 
third  part  of  the  nett  proceeds,  deducting  the  costs 
to  which  he  must  be  Hable  for  this  third.  The 
first  six  raonths  will  prove  whether  this  engage- 
ment  will  or  will  not  be  advantageous  to  the 
treasury ;  and  from  the  results  your  Excellency 
will  be  able  to  establish  the  prison  upon  a  perma- 
nent  basis. 

It  was  necessary  that  your  Excellency  should 
also  correct  another  evil,  which  was  constantly  re- 
curring,  that  of  each  citizeti  taking  upon  himself 
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to  refuse  receiving  the  money  which  was  in  cir- 
culation.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  the  national 
sovereignty  exclusively  to  determine  the  weight 
and  valué  of  the  coin  ;  but  as  this  refusal  was 
chiefly  caused  by  the  variatíons  which  the  coin 
has  experienced  among  us,  and  by  the  particular 
form  of  the  coin,  which,  being  without  a  border, 
admitted  the  doubt  of  its  being  clipped  ;  under 
these  circumstances,  the  irregularity  could  not  be 
punished  with  that  severity  which  would  other- 
wise  have  been  necessary.  Your  Excellency  has 
therefore  been  satisfíed  with  declañng,  in  your 
decrees  of  the  21  st  February  and  24th  March, 
that  they  who  should  refuse  to  receive  the  money 
which,  by  existing  laws,  and  the  resolutions  of 
the  legislative  bodies  of  the  Republic,  had  been 
decreed  lawful,  and  which  your  Excellency  nam- 
ed  and  designated,  should  be  subject  to  severe 
penalties ;  and  with  respect  to  clipped  money, 
your  Excellency  added,  that  if  should  pass  for  its 
nominal  valué,  provided  it  has  not  lost  one-third 
of  its  original  weight. 

But  all  these  cares  for  the  better  execution  and 
administration  of  justice  required  the  final  settJe- 
ment  of  territory,  without  which,  the  authorities 
and  magistrates,  being  frequently  involved  in  dis- 
putes,  could  not  give  effect  even  to  the  most  ad- 
vantageous  measures.  Your  Excellency,  in  order 
to  avoid  evils  so  great,  fixed  provisionally,  and 
till  the  determination  of  the  General  Congress, 
the   limits   of  the   provinces  of  Mariquita  and 
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Bogotá,  which  at  all  times  had  becn  a  matter  of 
dispute,  and  regulated  those  of  the  district  of 
Aotioquia,  which  had  been  ill  deñned. 

In  the  midst  of  so  many  cares,  and  engaged 
by  so  many  important  pbjects,  your  ExcelJency 
has  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  harmony  and 
concord  subsist  amongst  all  the  authorities  of  the 
department  If  at  any  time  any  rivalship  lias 
existed,  it  could  neither  be  attributed  to  passions 
ñor  ambition,  but  to  an  anxious  wish  for  the  bet- 
ter  accomplishment  of  the  laws,  and  the  fulfil- 
nient  of  the  respective  duties.  The  firmness  and 
decisión  of  your  Excellency  have  succeeded  in 
satisfying  the  magistrates ;  and  all  their  disagree- 
ments  have  ceased,  without  the  public  being  pre- 
judiced  by  them. 

The  same  harmony  has  existed  between  the 
people  and  their  chiefs,  whom  they  love  and  re- 
spect,  and  in  whose  discretion  and  honour  they 
have  the  utmost  confidence.  If  your  Excellency 
in  tended  to  sepárate  any  of  them,  in  order  to 
give  them  a  different  destination,  you  immediate- 
ly  received  addresses  from  the  different  districts, 
remonstrating  against  the  measure ;  and  your 
Excellency,  ever  attentive  to  the  public  voice, 
condescended  to  give  way.  Your  Excellency 
has  ever  been  prompt  to  hear  the  complaints  of 
the  people,  and  with  equal  promptitude  has  dis- 
tributed  justice.  If  at  any  time  railitary  excesses 
have  taken  place,  your  Excellency  has  instantly 
punished   the    offender,    and   re-established  the 
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most  perfect  harmony  between  the  milítary  aod 
the  people. 

Your  Excellency  must  experíence  the  greatest 
satísfaction  from  reflectíng,  that,  during  your 
administration,  each  citizen  has  lived  securely  in 
his  dwellÍDgy  and  has  enjoyed  his  properfy  ín  íuU 
and  perfect  liberty :  that  your  vigilance  has  con- 
stantly  watched  over  the  individual  tranquülity  of 
the  citizens,  as  well  as  the  general  quiet  of  the 
department :  that  no  party  or  faction  has  reared 
its  head ;  and  that  all  your  measures  have  been 
executed  wíth  promptitude»  zeal,  and  activity. 

Such,  most  excellent  Sir»  is  the  sketch  of  tbe 
conduct  of  your  Excellency  during  the  year  we 
have  just  terminated :  the  people  can  judge  for 
themselves,  whether  you  have  fulfilled  your  duty^ 
and  made  them  sensible  of  the  difierenee  of  the 
Spanish  Government.  The  General  Congress, 
to  which  your  Excellency  is  about  to  submit  all 
the  measures  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  to 
whose  sovereign  tribunal  your  Excellency  will 
render  an  account  of  your  administratíon,  will 
correct  and  add  all  that  is  necessary  to  raise  the 
Republic  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  political  perfec- 
tion.  The  Congress  will  complete  the  work  of 
independence  already  begun,  and  persevered  in 
at  such  vast  cost.  It  will  consoUdate  the  unión» 
and  will  give  to  Colombia»  laws  and  institutions 
more  enlightened,  more  liberal»  and  more  con- 
formable  to  the  march  of  intellect,  and  the  gene- 
ral wish  of  the  people.     In  the  mean  time»  your 
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-Excellency  may  congratúlate  yourself  with  the 
proud  thought  of  having  contributed  ali  your 
powers  to  the  freedom  of  your  fellow-country- 
men,  aíler  having  fought  to  secure  their  inde- 
pendence. 

The  most  excellent  Señor,  Estanislao  Vergara ; 
Xhe  most  excellent  the  Vice-President  Gene- 
ral  ^Francisco  de  Paula  Santander. 

*    "         *  • 

Bogotá,  Slst  December  1820. 

The  preceding  documents  were  directed  to  the 
Executive  Power  of  the  Republic,  accompanied 
by  the  foUowing  Note : — 

SiR,— No  satisfaction  can  equal  that  which  filis 
the  heart  of  a  magistrate  who  presents  an  account 
of  his  administration  before  the  eyes  of  the  Go- 
vernment and  those  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Such 
is  my  feeling  in  now  presenting,  through  your 
kind  médium,  to  his  Excellency  the  Liberator 
and  President,  the  accompanying  documents  re- 
specting  the  different  measures  which  I  dictated 
last  year,  as  chief  of  this  extensive  department. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  boast  of  complete  success, 
but  I  may  congratúlate  myself  upon  having  ful* 
fiUed  the  orders  of  the  Supreme  Authority,  and 
that  my  zeal  for  accomplishing  them  has  in  no 
way  aíFected  the  tranquillity  of  these  provinces. 
From  the  mouths  of  the  Magdalena  to  Arauca, 
and  frora  Popayan  as  far  as  Tachira,  there  is  but 
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one  sentiment»  and  one  interest, — ^that  of  inde- 
pendence. 

Your  Excellency  wiU  apply  these  documents 
as  you  may  judge  fit,  and  I  will  immediately 
send  those  decrees  and  provisions  to  which  they 
refer,  in  order  that  they  may  be  forwarded  to 
the  General  Congress  at  the  proper  period. 

May  Heaven  preserve  your  Excellency  many 
years.  F.  P.  Santander. 

Bogotá^  January  15.  1821. 

To  the  Minister  at  War  of  the  Government  of 
Colombia. 


Statement,  shewing  the  Sums  remitted  by  the 
Treasury  of  Bogotá»  throughout  the  year  1820, 
to  the  different  Corps  of  the  Army,  to  the  Fac- 
toriesy  and  on  account  of  attested  payraents  for 
their  Equipment,  Subsistence,  &c. 

Pcsoi.       Reab. 

To  the  head-quarters  of  the  Libe- 

rator,  -  -         -  251,200    O 

To  the  order  of  his  Excellency  the 

President,  -         -  -  34,000    O 

To  General  Paez,  in  money  coUect- 

ed  by  the  Viceroy,  38,000  pesos, 

and  in  doubloons,  10,000  pesos,  48,000  O 
To  Cauca,  and  the  army  of  Popayan,  36,000    O 

Carried  forward,         369,200    O 
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Pesof.  Retís. 

Brought  forward,         369,200  O 

To  the  army  of  Magdalena,        -        34,000  O 

To  his  Excellency  the  Admiral,     -     33,000  O 
To  Onda,  for  troops  and  secret  ser- 

vices,             .             -            -            7,000  O 
To  Neyva,  for  troops  and  provisions 

for  the  south,             -             .            9,000  O 

To  foreign  creditors,         -         -          17,265  2^ 

To  the  Maeztranza  of  Bogotá,      -      35,000  O 
Subscríptions  of  tenths,  for  supplíes 

to  the  army,             -             -            24,837  1¿ 

Subscríptions  from  individuáis  for  do.  2,994  3 

To  the  factory  of  Ambalema,       -       14,000  O 

To  the  factory  of  Pie-Cuesta,         -       6,000  O 


Total,         552,296     6$ 


Note.'-^ln  this  statement,  the  sums  are  not  in- 
cluded  which  have  been  disbursed  for  the  pay  of 
the  different  corps,  or  expended  in  the  interior 
provinces,  for  rations,  saltpetre,  and  clothing; 
ñor  for  the  support  of  hospitals,  for  the  purchas- 
ing  of  drugs,  or  pay  of  those  clerks  employed  in 
the  pubUc  administration ;  ñor  the  sums  appro- 
priated  to  the  pay  of  pensions,  invalids;  ñor 
those  which  the  treasuríes  of  the  provinces  have 
remitted  to  the  armies,  for  the  purchasing  of 
arms,  &c.  &c. 
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Statement  of  tbe  Amount  of  Mories  coined  ín 
the  Mint  of  Bogotá,  from  the  Ist  of  September 
1819,  till  the  19th  December  1820. 

Pesos.       Rttls. 

In  hard  dollars  and  pesetas  till  De- 
cember 1819,  -         -  47,100    O 

In  dollars  and  pesetas  tbroughout 
the  year  1820,         -  -  181,363    O 


Total  in  silver,         228,463    O 
In  goldi  in  the  year  1820,  nine 
thousand  and  sixty  marks  of  five 
ounces  and  two-eighths,  amount- 
ingto  .  -  .  1,191,963    2 


Total  amount  in  gold  and  silver,    1,420,426    2 

One  million  four  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
four  hundred   and  twenty-six  pesos   fuertes, 
and  two  reals. 
Bogotá,  ifth  Januaryím. 

Signed  by  the  Accountant^* 

JosEPH  Joaquín  Zerezuela. 
Examined  by  the  süperintendent, — Pey. 
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L— TRADE  TO  COLOMBIA. 

COPY  ÜF  CORRESPOND£MC£  BETWEBM  SOM£  MERCIIANTS 
TAADING  TO  COLOMBIA^  AND  THE  SECRETARY  TO  THE 
ADMIRALTY. 

Freeman*s»Courtf  November  9.  1822. 

SiRy — In  pursuance  ofthe  conversation  we  had  the  honour 
lo  hold  yesterday  with  Sir  Gcorge  Cockburn  and  yourself, 
wc  beg  Icave  to  lay  bcforc  you,  for  the  information  oí  their 
Lordsliips,  the  grounds  on  which  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
trade  with  the  ports  of  La  Guayra  and  Maracaibo,  in  Colom- 
bia, requirc,  for  the  prcsent,  a  regular  and  eyatematic  protec* 
tion,  and  respectfully  to  suggest  the  manner  in  which  that 
protection  may  be  afibrded. 

Or  the  outragcs  to  which  all  commcrce  in  those  seas  is  at 
present  exposcd  by  piracy,  their  Lordships  are  doubtless  fully 
aware.  In  addition  to  this  evil,  the  Spanish  commander  at 
Puerto  Cabello,  General  Morales,  has  latterly  given  notice 
of  his  intention  to  capture  and  condemn  every  vessel  of  what- 
ever  flag  or  character  which  he  fínds  trading  with  the  Colombian 
ports.  He  claims  the  right  of  doing  so  on  two  grounds  ijirstf 
that  he  has  dcclared  the  whole  cxtent  of  coast  from  the  Orí» 
ñoco  to  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  under  blockade,  though  with 
no  visible  means  of  enforcing  it ;  and,  secondli^f  that  vessels 
trading  with  the  Colombian  ports  are  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
Spanish  colonial  laws. 

VOL.  II.  y  y 
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Encouraged  by  this  declaration  of  tbe  Spanish  commander, 
there  were,  by  the  last  accounts,  fíve  Spanish  prívateers  fit- 
ting  out  at  Porto  Rico,  and  one  or  more  had  actually  sailed. 
Two  British  vessels  have  already  been  captured,  botb  con- 
demned,  and  one  of  them  lold,  of  which  particulars  are  giren 
in  the  margtn.^  Two  Dutch  Tessels  have  also  been  captured 
by  a  squadron»  ¡d  which  the  Spanish  General  Morales  bímself 
is  stated  to  have  been.  It  is  not  pretended  in  aay  of  these 
cases  that  the  property  was  Colombian,  or  belonging  to  anj 
of  the  enemies  of  Spain. 

Although  the  Spanish  commander  claims  the  exercise  of 
these  extraordinary  rights,  the  crown  of  Spain  posaeases, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Colombian  Republic,  (exteoding 
on  the  Atlantic  shore  from  the  Orinoco  to  Darien,  and  on  the 
Pacific  from  Guayaquil  to  Panamá)»  bat  one  single  fortress^ 
that  of  Puerto  Cabello,  wíth  no  territory  beyond  its  walb. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  necessity  of  affording  pro- 
tection  to  this  trade,  as  íar  as  Britísh  subjects  are  concemed, 
we  doubt  not  will  be  apparent  to  their  Lordshipa. 

The  most  convenient  moda  of  granting  this  protection,  we 
submit,  will  be  to  direct  the  coromaoding  officer  at  Barbados 
to  dispatch  a  convoy  regularly  on  the  firtt  of  every  mooth 
for  La  Guayra  and  Maracaibo,  with  such  vessel  or  vessels  for 
those  ports  as  may  have  arrived  at  Barbadoes ;  to  direct  tbe 
commander  of  the  convoy  to  inquire  at  La  Guayra  if  there 
are  aiiy  vessel  or  vessels  for  England  neariy  ready  to  saíl,  and 
in  that  case  to  retum  from  Maracaibo  to  La  Guayra,  take 
them  under  bis  protection,  and  see  them  safe  through  ibe 
Mona  passage.  AU  this  could  be  accomplisbed  in  less  thtn 
a  month,  so  that  one  vessel  of  war  would  be  equal  to  tlie 
whole  duty.  The  homeward  trade  from  La  Guayra  could  not 
go  down  to  Maracaibo  without  considerable  delay  and  ídcod- 
venience,  as  from  the  latter  port  it  could  not  make  the  Moas 
passage. 

*  The  PkcBbet  Mickíe,  from  La  Guayra  to  Hamburgh  ;  and  Üm  Zeüh 
OUvvr,  from  Cadíx  to  Veía  Cruz. 
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Respectíng  the  protection  of  the  Ma^acaibo  trade  home» 
wardi,  we  would  auggeat,  that  as  tberc  is  a  regular  commuDi* 
caiKHi  between  that  place  and  Santa  Martha,  and  between 
Santa  Martha  and  Jamaica,  the  commander  of  any  convoy 
proceeding  down  fropí  Jamaica  to  Santa  Martha,  should  be 
directed,  on  receiving  an  intímation  that  any  Brítish  ship  was 
ready  to  proceed  for  Europe,  tp  go^to  Maracaibo  and  give  her 
protection  through  the  windward  passage. 

By  these  roeans  the  trade  to  both  ports,  outwards  and  liome- 
wards,  would  receive  protection,  without  coropelling  the  La 
Guayra  homeward  trade  to  inciir  the  inconvenience  of  being 
brought  down  to  Maracaibo. 

There  being  at  present  no  British  cónsul  at  the  Colombian 
ports,  it  will  be  convenient,  if  tlieir  Lordships  see  no  objec- 
tion,  to  direct  the  comnianding  officers  of  convoys^to  receive 
cooimunioation  for  the  preseot  from  the  merchants  at  the 
re^peeiive  porte,  in  relatíon  to  the  protection  of  the  trade* 

Sinee  the  month  oí  May  last,  five  ships  have  sailed  from 
the  river  Thamea,  laden  with  British  merchandise,  for  La 
Guayra  and  Maracaibo,  and  one  is  now  loading  here,  and  an- 
other  at  Liverpool,  for  the  same  ports.  We  have  the  honour 
ao  be,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servants, 

(Signed)        Hurry  &  Powlbs,  London. 

Falkmxr  &  Mawdslet,  LiverpooL 
WiLLiAM  AcKERs,  Livcrpool. 
JohnWilson  Croker,  Esq.  &c.  Admiralty. 

Admirali^'office,  November  11. 

Gentlemen — Having  laid  before  my  Lords  Comroissioners 
of  the  Admiralty  the  letter  of  the  9th  instant,  signed  by  you 
and  by  Messrs  Falkner  and  Mawdsley»  and  Mr  Ackers,  of 
Liverpool,  representing  the  interruptions  to  which  the  trade 
of  this  country  with  the  ports  of  Colombia  is  exposed,  and 
requesting  that  protection  roay  be  afibrded  to  this  trade  agree- 
«bly  to  the  arrangement  therein  detailed,  I  am  commanded 
by  their  Lordships  to  acquaint  you,  that  they  have  directed 
the  officers  commanding  his  Majesty's  naval  forcé  in  the  Weit 
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Indie«,  to  carry  inte  eflPect  the  arrangement  which  you  have 
proposed  in  regard  to  convoyt ;  and  that  their  Lordshtps  have 
also  transmitted  a  copj  of  your  letter  to  hís  Majestj's  tecre- 
taiy  of  State  for  foreign  affiün. 

I  am,  Gentlemen,  your  Tery  obedient  senrant, 

(Sigtied)        J.  W.  Croker. 
Messrs  Hurry  &  Powles,  Freeman't-Court. 


II.— SKETCH  OF  THE  POLITICAL  CAREER  OF 

PRESIDENT  bolívar. 

(From  a  Periodical  WórkJ. 

• 

SiMON  Bolívar,  Commander-in-chief  of  the  independent 
forces  of  Venezuela,  and  President  of  the  Colombían  Repubh'c, 
Í8  descended  from  a  famil j  of  distínction  at  Caracas,  vhere  he 
was  born  about  the  year  1785.  He  was  one  of  the  few  na- 
tives  of  the  Spanish  colonies  who  were  formerly  permítted  to 
visit  Europe.  Aílter-  fínishing  bis  itudies  at  Madrid,  he  went 
to  France,  and,  during  his  stay  at  Paria,  rendered  himself  aa 
acccptable  guest  in  its  social  circles,  by  the  amenity  of  his 
manners  and  his  other  personal  recomroendations.  In  the 
midst,  however,  of  all  its  distractions,  his  strong  and  ardent 
imagination  anticipated  the  task  which  the  future  fortunes  of 
his  country  might  impose  upon  him,  and,  even  in  his  twaitj- 
third  year,  he  contemplated  tlie  establi^hment  of  her  inde- 
pendence.  Whilst  he  was  at  París,  Bolivar's  favouríte  aod 
principal  occupation  was  the  study  of  thosc  branchei  of 
Science  which  belong  to  the  formation  of  a  warríor  and  states- 
raan ;  and  he  was  anxious  to  form  such  connexions  as  might 
give  a  more  perfect  direction  to  his  hopes  and  views.  Hum- 
boldt  and  Bompland  were  his  intímate  friends,  and  accom- 
panied  him  in  his  travels  in  Francc :  ñor  did  he  think  he  had 
learned  enough,  until  he  had  traversed  England,  Italy,  and  a 
part  of  Germany.  On  his  return  to  Madrid,  he  marríed  the 
Marquis  of  UIstariz's  daughter ;  and  shortly  añerwarda  went 
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back  to  America,  wliere  he  arrived  at  the  very  moment  wheo' 
his  fellow-countrymen,  who  were  wearíed  wíth  the  oppressions 
oí  the  Spanish  Government,  had  determined  to  unfurl  the 
standard  of  independence.  The  talents,  rank,  and  acquire* 
menta  of  Bolívar,  pointed  him  out  as  the  worthiest  and  best 
qualifíed  among  them  to  be  placed  at  the  helm ;  but  he  dísap- 
proved  of  the  system  adopted  by  the  Congress  of  Venezuela, 
and  refused  to  join  Don  López  Méndez  in  his  mission  to  Eng- 
land,  which-was  connected  with  the  interests  of  the  new  go- 
vernment.  Bolívar  éven  declined  any  direct  connexíon  wíth 
it,  though  he  continued  a  staunch  fríend  to  his  country*s  li- 
berties. 

In  March  1812  an  earthquake  devastated  the  whole  pro- 
vincc,  and  among  other  places  destroyed  the  city  of  Caracas, 
together  with  its  magazines  and  munitions  of  war.  Fresh 
troubles  followed  this  catastrophe,  in  which  twenty  thousand 
persons  lost  their  lives;  but  its  most  disastrous  result  was, 
that  ít  became  a  rallying  point  for  the  priesthood,  and  facili- 
tated  their  endeavours  to  bring  back  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  superstitious  flocks  to  the  ancient  order  of  things. 
In  their  hands,  the  earthquake  became  a  token  of  the  Divine 
wrath ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  so  manifest  a  token,  as  they  alleg- 
ed,  of  the  indignation  of  Heaven,  that  the  anniversary  of  the 
insurrection  was  the  chosen  day  of  its  occurrence.  The  cre- 
dulous  mind  was  disconcerted  and  overwhelmed  by  these 
insidious  representations ;  dissension  enfeebled  the  indepen- 
dents ;  and  a  succession  of  disasters  overtook  them  on  the 
approach  of  the  Spanish  general,  Monteverde,  who  lost  no 
time  in  attacking  them  whilst  labouring  under  these  disadvan- 
tages.  Bolívar  hastened  to  join  Miranda,  who  had  fought  in 
the  ranks  of  the  French  revolutionists  undelr  Dumourier,  and 
had  already  unsheathed  his  sword  in  the  cause  of  frcedom. 
But  Miranda's  effbrts  were  unsuccessful,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  retreat  as  far  as  Vittoria.  Bolívar  himself  was  unfortunate 
in  his  fírst  attempts.  He  had  obtaíned  the  governorship  of 
Puerto  Cabello,  in  conjunction  with  the  rank  of  colonel ;  but 
was  compelled  to  evacúate  this  place,  in  order  to  save  it  from 
the  destruction  which  impended  ovcr  it,  in  consequence  of 
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the  revolt  of  hi8  prísoners,  who  had  made  tbemaelTcs  raaiten 
of  it8  cítadel  and  weli-supplied  ratnparu.  The  low  of  so  im- 
portant  a  position  was  deeply  felt  by  theT  hidependeiit  annj, 
though  it  did  not  weaken  BolÍTar's  ascendencj.  The  Con- 
gress  of  New  Grenada  gave  him  the  command  of  a  coqM  of 
8¡x  thousaDd  men,  which  he  led  «cross  the  mountaios  of 
Tunza  and  Pamplona  to  the  farthest  e^Ktremity  of  New  Gre- 
nada, on  the  banks  of  the  Tachira.  After  puttíng  some 
parties  of  royalists  to  flight,  he  mavched  upon  Ocana  whh  tke 
view  of  penetrating  on  that  side  into  the  Venesueleao  terrí- 
tory.  Rivas,  his  second  in  command,  having  reacfaed  him 
with  reinforcements  granted  by  the  Congress  of  New  Grena- 
da, he  attacked  his  enemies  at  Cúcutay  routed  tbem,  and  dis- 
patched  a  detachment  towards  Guadalíto,  tmder  the  míen  of 
Don  Nicholas  Brioeno,  who  levied  more  troops  in  that  neigfa- 
boarhood,  and  then  procceded  to  occupy  the  province  of 
Vannas.  Bolivar,  in  the  meanwhile,  met  with  fresh  toc- 
cesses  at  Grita,  and  seized  upon  the  department  of  Merída; 
whilst  Briceno,  being  defeated  by  the  royalists,  fell  into  theír 
power  with  seven  of  his  officers.  This  event  afforded  the 
Spaniards  an  opportunity  of  applying  to  their  own  colonies 
the  same  horrible  system  of  warfare  which  they  had  practised 
in  Europe,  under  the  pretext  that  every  means  is  allowable  to 
repel  aggression.  Tilear,  the  governor  of  Varinas,  ordered 
these  prisoners  to  be  shot,  together  with  several  other  mem- 
bers  of  families  of  distinction,  who  were  accused  of  holding 
correspondence  with  the  independents.  Bólivar,  who  had 
hitherto  conducted  the  war  with  great  forbearance,  was  in- 
flamed  with  indignation  at  these  cruelties :  he  swore  to  avenge 
Briceno,  his  brother  in  arms,  and  dec)ared  that  every  royalót 
who  should  fall  into  his  hands  should  be  consigned  over  to 
the  vengeance  of  his  soldiery.  Bat  this  spirit  of  inexovable 
justice  and  retaliation  ill  accorded  with  Bolivar's  character : 
the  menaces  he  held  out  were,  we  are  assured,  never  realized 
but  on  one  single  occasion,  and  that,  indeed,  at  a  time  when 
the  safety  of  his  foUowers  appears  absolutely  to  have  re- 
quired  it.  His  army  increasing  daily,  he  divided  it  into  two 
corpa ;  one  of  which  he  committtd  to  Rivas,  w<iile>  {rfaciog 
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himself  at  the  head  of  the  otheri  he  advanced  towards  Cara- 
cas through  the  districts  of  Truxillo  and  Varínas.  After  se* 
▼eral  engagements»  which  terminated  in  their  favour,  the  twp 
commanders  were  assailed  by  the  flower  of  Montererde's 
troops  at  Gealaguanes;  and  the  obstínate  encounter  which 
ensued  was  finally  determined  by  the  Spanísh  cavalry,  who 
passed  over  to  the  síde  of  the  independents,  and  thus  gave 
them  the  victory.  Monteverde  then  shut  híinself  up  in  Puerto 
Cabello  with  the  remaíns  of  bis  army.  On  the  other  hand, 
Bolívar  foUowed  up  bis  success,  and  invested  Caracas,  which 
capitulated  by  the  counsels  of  a  junta  suddenly  collected. 
The  conditíoQS  which  he  exacted  were  by  no  means  severo : 
he  declared  that  no  one  should  be  molested  on  account  of  his 
political  opinions ;  and  tliat  those  who  wished  to  wíthdraw 
were  at  liberty  to  remove  themselves  and  all  they  possessed. 
Whilst  Bolívar  was  enterlng  the  place,  the  governor  made 
his  escape,  and  embarked  for  La  Guayra,  leavíng  fifleen  hun« 
dred  royalists  at  the  cooqueror's  mercy. 

Monteverde,  spite  of  the  humiliating  situation  in  which  he 
was  placed,  assumed  a  tone  of  arrogance  which  could  not  fail 
to  basten  the  entire  defection  of  the  colonies  from  the  mother- 
country:  he  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  presented  to  him, 
and  declared,  **  that  ít  was  derogatqry  to  the  dignity  of  Spain 
to  treat  with  these  rebels."  The  dísdaín  wliich  the  rebd  ge- 
neral displayed  was  much  more  in  character,  for  he  confíned 
hímself  to  leavíng  the  insult  unnoticed.  He  was  received 
with  great  enthiisiasm  at  Caracas  on  the  4th  of  August  1813. 

Marino,  another  commander,  was  equally  victorious  in  the 
«astern  provinces ;  and  the  entire  región  of  Venezuela,  with 
the  exception  of  Puerto  Cabello,  was  rescued  from  the  grasp 
of  its  oppressors. 

Bolívar,  desirous  of  turning  bis  success  to  the  account  of 
humanity,  proposed  an  exchange  of  prisoners  with  Monte- 
verde  ;  who,  regardless  of  the  disparity  of  numbers,  was  un- 
willing  to  lower  his  pride  to  such  a  compromise :  he  preferred 
applying  the  reínforcements  which  had  reached  him  to  a  fresh 
assault  upon  the  iodependents,  at  Agua-Caliente.  This  as- 
sault  recoiled  upon  hímself:  the  greater  part  of  his  forcé  was 
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destroyed ;  he  was  taved  with  difficulty  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies,  and  wbb  carried  lo  Puerto  Cabello,  le- 
Terely  wounded.  Bolívar  had  hoped  that  this  yictory  woald 
have  drawn  the  calamities  of  wbt  to  a  nearer  cióse :  he  agab 
sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  royaliats,  accompanied  by  Salvador 
García,  an  individual  whose  virtuous  character  entitled  him  to 
the  esteem  of  all  parties.  But  Salomón,  the  new  rojalist 
comroander,  proved  himself  to  have  inherited  tbe  impoUtíc 
principies  and  ferocious  disposition  of  his  predecessor:  he 
ordered  the  venerable  priest  to  be  loaded  witli  irons,  and  cast 
into  a  dungeon.  It  appears  as  if  the  Spaniards  had  been 
anxious  to  exaspérate  men's  minds,  and  aggravate  the  horren 
of  a  warfare,  the  principal  miseríes  of  which  were  ultimately 
destined  to  fall  on  their  own  heads.  Puerto  Cabello,  being 
vigorously  attacked  both  by  sea  and  land,  was  apeedily  re- 
duced;  an  event  greatly  hastened  by  D'Eluyar,  a  young 
soldter,  to  whom  the  independent  general  had  intrusted  tbe 
operations  of  the  siege.  The  citadel,  however,  refused  to 
capitúlate,  though  it  was  afflicted  with  dísease,  in  want  of  pro- 
visions,  and  without  the  rerootest  hope  of  being  relieved.  In 
consequence  of  its  obstínate  resistance,  Bolivar  determined 
simply  to  invest  it ;  and  was  deterrcd  from  attempting  an  as- 
sault,  which  must  have  proved  murderous,  and  might  have 
miscarried.  Duríng  this  siege,  a  battalion  of  the  independeots 
was  attacked  by  a  party  of  royalists,  and  behaved  so  ill 
that  Bolivar  thought  it  right  to  disarm  it ;  but,  a  short  time 
afterwards,  the  battalion,  eager  to  regain  its  lost  credit,  armed 
itself  with  pikes,  and  rushíng  on  the  eñemy,  plundered  them 
of  thetr  arms  and  accoutrcroents,  and  used  them  for  its  own 
equipment.  This  achieveroent  signalized  the  combst  of 
Araure.  The  whole  of  the  campaign  of  this  season  was  emi- 
nently  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  the  independent  cause. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Caracas,  as  is  the  case 
with  al]  infant  republics,  were  extremely  jealous  of  the  libertj 
which  it  had  cost  them  so  many  sacrifices  to  acquire :  their 
roistrust  was  roused  by  the  continued  dictatorship  which  was 
exercised  by  Bolivar,  who  delegated  it  to  his  inferiors,  by 
whom  it  was  abused  to  a  degree  which  frequently  redoubled 
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their  apprehensions ;  and»  although  he  had  never  hímself 
applied  his  power  improperly,  yet  hís  refusal  to  resigo  it  oq 
the  requisitíon  of  the  Congress  of  New  Grenada,  engendered 
a  spirít  of  discontent  which  met  hím  even  in  the  midst  of  hÍ9 
own  followers.  He  perceived  that  this  was  the  proper  mo- 
ment  for  divestíng  himself  of  his  authority.  A  general  assem* 
bly  of  the  principal  civil  and  roilitary  officers  was  therefore 
convoked  on  the  2d  January  1814 ;  and  in  its  presence  Bolí- 
var was  resolved  upon  renouncing  his  dictatorial  powers,  after 
rendering  a  scrupuloub  account  of  his  operations,  as  well  as  of 
the  plans  he  had  deemed  it  necessary  to  adopt.  His  power 
was  tottering ;  but  this  proceeding  gave  it  new  vigour.  The 
leading  persons  of  Venezuela, — men  whose  patriotism  was 
above  suspicion, — Don  Carlos  Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  gover- 
ñor  of  Caracas  ;  Don  J.  Ch.  Rodríguez,  president  of  the  mu- 
nicipality ;  and  the  highly  respected  Don  Alzura,  sensible  of 
the  necessity  which  stíU  existed  for  the  tutelary  superíntend- 
ence  of  such  a  leader  as  Bolivar,  were  joined  by  their  col- 
leagues  in  soliciting  hicn  to  continué  in  the  dictatorship,  until 
the  province  of  Venezuela  should  be  united  again  with  New 
Grenada. 

The  royalist  party  were,  by  this  time,  aware  of  all  the  dif- 
fículties  in  which  their  struggle  against  the  independen tpro- 
vinces  was  in  volved ;  and  hoping  for  new  allies  in  the  slaves 
whicl|  peopled  them,  they  sent  agents  secretly  among  thera 
to  organize  their  irregular  bands.  Among  these  emissaríes 
were  Palomo,  a  negro,  who  was  a  notorious  tbief  and  mur- 
derer,  and  a  man  of  the  ñame  of  Puy,  who  was  abhorred  in 
every  quarter ;  in  short,  the  persons  pitched  upon  for  the 
purpose  were  evcry  way  worthy  of  their  mission  and  tlie  ob- 
ject  it  proposed.  The  new  plot  was  revealed  to  Bolivar  by 
some  intercepted  dispatches ;  though  it  was  not  in  his  power 
wholly  to  prevent  its  execution.  Any  country  that  has  long 
been  the  theatre  of  war,  must  contain  numbers  who  are  ready 
for  plunder  and  devastation,  particularly  when  they  can  put 
on  the  false  mask  of  a  pretended  <'  good  cause."  The  activity 
of  the  independent  general  did  not  long  permit  them  to  pur- 
sue  their  ill  designs  with  impunity.    The  execrable  Puy,  who 
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was  far  more  bloodthinty  than  aoy  of  hU  conmdesy  repaired 
to  Varínat,  where,  fearing  ihat  iu  ¡nhabitanti  would  riie  ai 
maue  agaiost  him,  he  seized  aod  thot  five  hundred  oí  Ümb. 
The  remainder  owed  their  rescue  eotireiy  to  tbe  iuddeo  ap- 
pearance  of  Bolívar  od  the  ^K>t.    la  a  few  daya  tbe  rojiliit 
agent  again  feli  upon  the  town»  and  matiacred  the  remoant  of 
hi8  victima.     Exaaperated  by  the  infamoua  cooduct  of  bit 
adversaries,  Bolívar  assumed  a  character  totally  foreígn  to  bis 
geoerous  |>rinciple8  and  habita»  and  ordered  eigfat  hundred 
royalists  to  be  shot.    Thía  severe  retaüatioa  occaaioned  the 
death  of  the  independents  who  were  impriaoned  in  Puerto 
Cabello,  but  whom  the  govemor  had  hítherto  spnred.   |q  the 
mídst  of  thete  shockiog  •cenes,  Bolívar  was  eagerly  proseciit- 
ing  a  more  honourable  warfare :  he  routed  one  of  the  princi- 
pal royalist  commanders  near  the  Tuy,  whilst  Bivaa  was  ob- 
taining  mínor  advantages  over  the  motley  borde  commanded 
by  Rosette,  a  mulatto;  and  Yanez,  a  royalist  partísan,  was 
totally  defeated  at  Ospinos,  and  perished  on  the  field  of  battk. 
Rosette,  and  Bovés,  another  royalist  leader,  were  not  however 
to  be  discouraged  by  these  reverses ;  they  were  atrengthened 
by  considerable  reinforcements,  and  immediately  resmned  tbe 
offensive,  by  marching  to  Caracas  and  attackíng  Bolívar  him- 
aelf.    Here  he  was  so  ably  seconded  by  Marino  and  Montiül^ 
that  he  completely  defeated  the  royalists  at  Boca  Chica;  and 
beíng  joíned  by  Urdaneta  and  Merino  on  the  2Sth  of  May,  he 
obtained  another  signal  victory  over  the  Spaniarda,  who  were 
under  the  command  of  the  gallant  Cagigal.    These  repeated 
successes  were  unfortunately  the  occasion  of  díaaater  to  the 
independents ;  for  theír  over-eagerness  ín  the  pursuít  of  their 
foes  led  the  respective  generáis  to  sepárate,  and  Bolívar  was 
consequently  attacked  in  an  unfaveurable  position  ín  theplains 
of  Cura,  where  the  Spanish  cavalry  had  ampie  apace  for  ope- 
ratíons :  the  independents  fought  manfully  for  several  hourst 
bot  were  at  last  obliged  to  resign  the  contest.     This  victory 
reanimated  the  hopes  of  their  opponenta ;  and  Cagigal,  Bovés, 
and  Calzada,  havíng  efiected  a  junctíoo,  menaced  Maríno*s 
división,  which  was  compelled  to  retreat  before  &r  auperíor 
numbers  to  Cumana.    The  reveraes  which  now  atteaded  tbe 
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independents*  operations,  led  to  consequences  in  the  highett 
degree  disastrous.    The  people»  being  deprived  of  the  benefiu 
which  induced  them  to  approve  or  tolérate  a  mílitarj  govern* 
ment,  began  to  discern  its  dUadvaotages,  and  were  become 
sensible  that  the  very  rapídity  of  military  movenients,  and  the 
arbitrary  mea^ures  which  follow  in  their  train,  were  irrecon- 
cileable  with  the  spirit  of  libertj.    They  soon  learned  to  look 
upon  the  ill  success  of  those  who  fought  in  defence  of  that 
liberty  with  an  eye  of  indifereoce.    These  impressions  inca- 
pacitated  the  repubiicans  from  recraiting  their  forces  at  this 
períod.    They  were  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Puerto  Ca- 
bello and  embark  for  Cumana,  where  Bolívar  arrived  with  the 
shattered  remnant  of  bis  forces.    The  Spaniards  re-entered 
La  Guayra  and  Caracas,  and  the  inhabítants  of  Valencia,  not- 
withstanding  a  gallant  defence,  were  forced  to  capitúlate. 
The  conquerors  have  been  charged  with  violating  the  terms 
of  this  surrender,  and  putting  the  eloquent  Espejo,  and  other 
officers  of  the  garrison,  to  death,  afVer  the  town  had  surren- 
dered.     A  short  time  before  all  these  reverses,  a  young  man, 
who  was  descended  fírom  one  of  the  fírst  families  of  Santa  Fé, 
had  hallowed  the  cause  of  independence  by  an  act  of  devo- 
tion  which  is  weil  worthy  of  being  handed  down  to  posterity. 
Ricante  waft  in  command  of  the  fort  of  San  Matteo,  and  an 
action  was  contesting  at  some  distance  from  it.     One  of  the 
royalist  chiefs  determined  to  make  himself  master  of  the  fort, 
the  garrison  of  which  was  extremely  scanty,  and  nade  bis 
way  towards  it  at  the  head  of  a  strong  detachment.    Ricante, 
perceiving  that  resistance  was  useless,  sent  away  aU  bis  sol* 
diers,  who  joined  their  countryraen  on  the  field  of  battle. 
The  Spaniards,  conceiving  the  fort  to  be  evacuatéd,  entered 
it  without  opposition ;  but  the  gallant  youth,  setting  fíre  to 
the  powder,  buríed  himself  and  his  enemies  beneath  the  ruios 
of  a  post  which  he  was  unable  to  defend ! 

It  was  not  in  the  power  of  adversity  to  shake  the  dauntless 
patriotism  of  Bolivar :  he  reappeared  at  the  head  of  a  consi- 
derable forcé  in  the  province  of  Barcelona,  and  was  doomed 
to  experience  fresh  reverses  in  the  nnfortunate  conflict  of 
Araguita;  whence  his  next  movement  was  to  embark  for 
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Carthagena»  where  he  míght  devise  the  meant  of  restoring  the 
tottering  fortunes  of  hís  countiy.  Rivas  and  Bermudez,  m 
tbe  mean  while,  had  taken  up  positions  which  enabled  them 
to  keep  together  the  troops  under  theír  commandy  and  were 
in  a  short  time  joined  by  many  who  were  determined  not  to 
succumb  under  the  Spanísh  yoke,  or  were  hopéless  of  escape 
excepting  from  the  success  of  a  cause  which  they  had  openljr 
espoused.  Morales  and  Bovés  made  several  fniitless  attempts 
to  overeóme  them,  until,  their  ranks  beíng  considerably  in- 
creased,  they  were  in  a  situation  to  act  with  decisión,  wbich 
they  did  by  attacking  and  defeating  them  at  Úrica,  m  the 
5th  of  December,  and  then  occupying  Maturio,  which  had 
been  the  head-quarters  of  the  independents.  Rivas  was  taken 
prisoner  and  shot ;  whilst  Bermudez  took  refuge  in  the  isUuid 
of  Margarita,  where  he  remained  until  the  arríval  of  the  Spa- 
nish  General  Morillo.  When  the  expedition  under  the  orden 
of  this  celebrated  commander  approached  to  lay  siege  to 
Carthagena,  Bolívar  quitted  it,  and  repaired  to  Tunja,  where 
the  Congress  of  New  Grenada  was  then  sitting.  Here  he  put 
hímself  in  raotion  with  a  few  troops,  and  made  himself  master 
of  Santa  Fé  de  Bogotá ;  from  whence  he  marched  towards 
Santa  Martha,  in  bis  attempt  on  which  he  was  foiled  through 
the  jealousy  of  Don  M.  Castillo,  the  governor  of  Carthagena. 
Enraged  at  the  refusal  of  the  reinforcements  which  the  Con- 
gress had  assigned  to  him,  he  was  on  tbe  eve  of  enteríng  Car- 
thagena sword  in  hand,  when  he  found  that  Morillo  had  be- 
gun  operations  against  that  important  post.  Bolívar  now  dís- 
missed  every  feeling  of  resentment  from  bis  mind,  united  his 
troops  to  those  of  the  garrison,  and  set  sail  for  Jamaica,  from 
whence,  he  trusted,  he  would  be  enabled  to  retum  with  forces 
adequate  to  effect  the  raising  of  the  siege  ;  but  the  faílure  óf 
pecuniary  resources  crippled  his  e£Ports,  and  prevented  his 
arriving  in  time  to  save  Carthagena  from  falling  into  Spanish 
hands.  This  place  had  undergone  the  most  lamentable  suf- 
ferings ;  and  its  very  conquerors  were  deeply  affected  at  the 
niisery  to  which  famine  and  disease  had  reduced  its  brave  de- 
fcnders,  who  evacuated  it  on  the  6th  of  December  1815,  after 
spiking  the  guns.    They  embarked  in  thirteen  vessels,  and, 
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forcÍDg  their  way  through  the  eneiny*s  guD-boats,  made  for 
Aux  Cayes. 

The  hopea  of  the  independents  seemed  now  at  their  last 
gasp.    Their  énemies  in  the  Oíd  World,  the  enemies  of  free- 
dom  io  all  hemispherea,  thought  it  strange  that  the  Americana 
ahould  conceive  the  idea  of  possessing  a  country  of  their  owd. 
America  had  witnessed  her  worst  reverses,  emerging  from  her 
most  signal  successes;  and  Spain,  in  her  tum,  beheld  her 
victorious  career  in  a  foreign  clime  pregnant  with  the  ultímate 
ruin  of  her  hopes.     She  would  have  thought  her  triumph  in- 
completo had  she  refrained  from  humbling  the  vanquished ; 
and  forgot  that  her  arrogance  might  estrange  those  colonista 
who  had  hitherto  adhered  to  her  cause.    The  encourageraent 
which  these  new  allies  held  out  to  them,  excited  the  indefati- 
gable  warriors,  whom  the  fatal  rout  at  Úrica  had  not  tamed 
into  submission,  to  form  themselves  intp  corps^of  guerillas, 
and  place  themselves  under  the  command  of  Monagas,  Zaraza, 
and  other  chiefs.    A  short  time  demonstrated  the  formidable 
character  which  such  bodies  may  assume :  the  suddenness  of 
their  incursions,  and  the  rapidity  of  their  movements,  justly 
entitled  them  to  the  appellation  of  "  The  Tartars  of  America^' 
and  enabled  them  to  rekindle  the  dying  embers  of  their  liber- 
ties.     Arismendi,  añer  various  successes,  took  possession  of 
the  island  of  Margarita ;  and  Bolivar,  skilfully  availíng  hímself 
of  this  fortúnate  turn  of  aíFairs,  lost  no  time  in  hastening  the 
equipment  of  an  expedition  which  was  collecting  at  the  ex- 
pense of  some  private  individuáis.     Among  these  was  Brion, 
a  man  of  large  property,  whom  none  could  exceed  in  devotiotí 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  :  to  him  was  intr usted  the  command 
of  two  ships  of  war  and  thirteen  transports,  which  composed 
the  naval  forcé  of  this  expedition.     Towards  the  cióse  of 
March  1816,  Bolivar,  who  had  been  joined  by  two  battalions 
of  black  troops,  from  Pétion,  the  Haytian  president  at  Port 
au  Prince,  set  saíl  with  his  little  army.     On  his  way,  he  cap- 
tured  two  vessels  under  Spanish  convoy,  one  of  them  a  king's 
ship,  of  14  guns  and  140  men,  after  an  action  in  which  Brion 
was  wounded ;  he  afterwards  disembarked  at  Margarita,  and 
drove  the  Spaniards  from  every  part  of  the  island,  excepting 
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fthe  forl  of  Pampatar.  At  Campano  be  strengtbeiied  hís  farce 
with  several  corps  oí  guerillas,  and  compelled  the  Spaniaré 
to  evacúate  that  pott ;  tbence  be  marched  to  Ocumare»  wfaere, 
aí^  retting  bis  troops  at  Cboroní,  he  tieft  kia  advance  uader 
the  comnaand  of  MacGregor,  who  made  hiniself  master  of 
Maracay  and  the  Cabrera»  The  future  depended  on  mstaol 
energy  and  decisión ;  and  Bolívar  circulated  a  strong  bmdí- 
festo  throughout  tbe  province  of  Caracas»  in  which  be  develop- 
ed  bis  intentions,  and  strove  to  rekiadle  the  dormant  patnatisn 
of  those  for  whose  sake  he  bad  once  more  hoiated  bis  standard. 
This  manifestó,  instead  of  awakeníng^  the  eQtbusíasai  which 
it  ought  to*  have  inspired,  senred  bul  to  rouae  tbe  i^pr^ien- 
síons  of  the  sordid-minded  In<  vain  bad  the  general  bíiaself 
led  the  waj  hy  enfranchixing  bis  Negrees,  and  rangtng  then 
as  volunteers  under  the  banners  of  liberty  ;  the  principal  cols- 
nista  were  inore  alarmed  by  the  fear  of  losiiig  tbeir  slaves» 
than  anxious  to  be  avenged  of  the  Spaniardaf  and  betrayed 
tbeir  own  cause  in  tbeir  eagemess  to  preserve  tbeir  rkh 
plantations.  The  opposition  which  ensued  waa  pxoductíve  of 
the  most  disastrous  consequenoes.  Bolivar,  <:alcalating  oo 
the  co*operation  of  the  inhabitants,  bad  weakened  bimself  hy 
leaving  MacGregor  in  another  province :  be  waa  consequently 
incapable  of  sustaining  the  asaault  of  tbe  Spaniards  under 
Morales,  and»  after  an  obstínate  resistance^  in  which  be  lott 
bis  best  officers,  was  forced  to  retreat  in  disorder.  Tbe  two 
Haytían  battalions  gallantly  cov^ed  the  retreat  of  tbeir  bre- 
thren  in  arms ;  wbílst  those  of  them  who  escapad  the  sword  of 
tbeir  adversaries»  found  a  miserable  grave  wbere  tbey  bad  ex- 
pected  a  gencrous  asylum ;  being  pitUesaly  butchered  by  their 
own  countrymen,  in  whose  defence  they  bad  ventured  their 
lives.  On  the  other  hand»  MacGregor,  unable  to  cootend 
single-banded  against  the  victonous  Spaniards,  was  compell- 
ed to  retire  to  Barcelona ;  which  he  succeeded  in  gaining, 
though  harassed  on  all  sides  by  ligbt  troops* 

Arismendi  was  more  fortúnate  in  his  operations:  As  bis 
position  was  more  favourable,  he  laid  hold  of  Pampatar,  leít 
not  a  Spaniard  remaining  in  Margarita,  and  embarked  with  a 
part  of  his  forcé  for  Barcelona,  wbere  the  indepeodent  troopt 
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were  to  form  a  junction.  At  thit  períod,  Bolívar,  who  was 
anzious  to  resume  the  offensive  with  greater  effect,  set  out 
from  Aux  Cayes,  where,  it  is  asserted,  he  escaped  assassmation 
in  consequence  of  a  mistake  made  by  a  royalist  emissary,  who 
atabbed  the  master  of  the  house  in  which  Bolívar  resided, 
instead  of  the  general  himself.  On  his  arrival  in  Margarita, 
Bolívar  issued  a  proclamation,  convoking  the  representativas 
of  Venezuela  in  a  General  Congress ;  and  thence  passed  over 
to  Barcelona,  where  he  established  a  provisional  government. 
Morillo  now  advanced  to  this  place  with  four  thousand  men, 
supported  by  his  whole  naval  forcé,  and,  on  the  15th  of  Fe- 
bruary  1817»  paid  dearly  for  a  temporary  success  he  gained 
over  his  aotagonist,  who  rendered  it  entirely  useless  by  set- 
ting  fire  to  his  own  ships.  The  16th,  17th,  and  18th,  were 
occupied  in  a  desperate  conflict,  which  terminated  in  Bolivar's 
obtaining  possession  of  the  enemy's  camp ;  though  the  struggle 
so  completely  crippled  him,  that  he  was  unable  to  pursue  Uie 
Spaniards  tUl  he  was  reinforced  by  a  considerable  detach- 
ment.  Morillo,  who  had  suffered  greatly  duríng  his  retreat, 
was  met  and  defeated  by  General  Paez,  in  the  plains  of  Banco 
Largo.  Other  successes  attended  the  independent  forces 
under  Piar,  in  the  dístrict  of  Corona,  as  well  as  in  Caycara 
under  Zaraza,  who  had  raised  a  forcé  much  needed  by  his 
party,  by  breaking  in  the  wild  horses  of  America  for  his 
cavalry. 

Bolívar,  havingbeen  chosen  supreme  director  of  Venezuela, 
towards  the  cióse  of  this  year  (1817)  fíxed  his  head-quarters 
at  Angostura,  where  he  was  enabled  to  organíze  the  civil  and 
xnilitary  affiürs  of  his  govemment.  On  the  last  day  in  De- 
cember  he  took  his  departure,  with  two  thousand  horsemen 
and  two  thousand  fíve  hundred  foot ;  ascended  the  Orinoco ; 
was  joined  on  his  route  by  Generáis  Cedeqo  and  Paez ;  and 
aíter  a  march  of  two-and*forty  days,  appeared  before  the 
ramparts  of  Calabozo,  three  hundred  leagues  from  Angostura. 
After  several  engagements,  which  were  fought  on  the  12th  of 
February  1818,  and  the  two  subsequent  days,  he  forced  Mo- 
rillo to  abandon  that  place :  he  pursued  and  attacked  him  on 
the  16th  and  17th,  at  Sombrero,  whence  he  compelled  him 
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to  take  refuge  ¡ti  Valencia.  The  exhauatíon  and  diminutioa 
of  hÍ8  own  troops,  after  such  a  series  of  hard  fighting,  as  weil 
as  the  necessity  of  providing  agaínst  any  operations  in  bis 
rear»  induced  him  to  desist  from  farther  pursuit,  and  detadi 
Cedeno  and  Paez  to  take  possession  of  San  Femando  de 
Apure.  His  forcé  being  thus  reduced  to  ene  thousand  tiro 
hundred  cavalry  and  about  fíve  hundred  foot.  Morillo  snddenlj 
attacked  him  on  his  advance  to  San  Vittoría»  near  Caracas. 
A  continued  conflict  was  thence  kept  up  from  the  15th  to 
the  17th  of  March,  at  La  Cabrera»  Maracay,  and  La  PuerU; 
during  which  the  Spanish  commander  was  wounded.  Ce* 
deno»  as  well  as  Paez,  who  had  recetved  somc  reinforce- 
roents  from  England,  now  rejoined  Bolivar,  who,  on  the  26tb, 
becaroe  the  assailant  in  his  tum,  attacked  the  heights  of  Ortiz, 
and  carried  the  Spanish  position,  which  was  defended  by  Lt 
Torre.  The  enemy,  however,  in  his  retreat,  directed  his 
marcli  on  Calabozo,  and  captured  it  on  the  30th  of  the  same 
month.  On  the  17th  of  April,  Bolivar  narrowly  escaped  from 
being  delivered  up  to  the  Spaniards  by  one  of  his  own  officers ; 
for  this  villain,  a  Colonel  López,  made  his  way  with  twelve 
men  to  the  spot  where  his  general  was  reposing,  and  scarcdy 
gave  him  time  to  get  away  in  an  almost  naked  state. 

No  sooner  had  Bolivar  rejoined  his  corps,  than  he  was 
vigorously  assailed  by  Antonio  Pía,  a  Spanish  officer,  who 
cut  off  four  hundred  of  his  men.  Some  days  afterwards,  Mo- 
rillo, having  collected  the  garrisons  of  several  places,  effected 
a  junction  with  La  Torre,  and  on  the  2d  of  May  attacked 
Paez,  in  the  plains  of  Cojedos.  The  conflict  which  ensued 
was  equally  disastrous  to  either  party,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
campáign  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  Some  of  Bou- 
var*s  officers  had,  in  the  mean  while,  laid  hold  of  sereral 
places  on  the  coast :  Marino  had  possessed  himsclf  of  Cariaco, 
whilst  Admiral  Brion,  after  dispersing  the  Spanish  flotilla, 
and  sending  some  pieces  of  artillery,  ten  thousand  muskets, 
and  other  warlike  stores,  up  the  Orinoco,  surprised  the  post 
of  Guiria  on  the  SOth  of  August. 

On  the  15th  of  February  1819,  Bolivar  presided  at  the 
opening  of  the  Congress  of  Venezuela  at  Angostura ;  where 
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he  Bubmitted  the  plan  of  a  republican  constitution,  and  so- 
lemnly  laid  down  bis  authoritj ;  though  a  strong  representa- 
tion  of  the  exigencies  of  the  times  was  again  pressed  upon 
him,  and  became  bis  inducement  to  resume  it.   Availing  him- 
lelf  of  the  rainy  season  to  reorganizo  bis  forces,  be  set  out  on 
the  26tb  of  February  towards  New  Grenada  in  search  of  Mo- 
rillo, who  bad  selected  the  Isle  of  Acbaguas,  wbich  Ss  formed 
by  the  Apure,  as  an  impregnable  position.     The  royalist 
troops  ¡n  that  province  bad  been  routed  by  General  Santan- 
der, and  Bolívar  anticipated  that  their  coalition  would  decide 
the  fate.of  the  campaigni  when,  therefore,  be  bad  been  rein- 
forced  by  two  thousand  Englisb  troops,  and  bad  defeated  La 
Torre,  be  used  every  exertion  to  tbis  end,  and  succeeded  in 
effecting  the  junction  on  the  IStb  of  June.     After  receiving 
deputations  from  several  towns  of  New  Grenada,  be  resolved 
Aipon  attempting  the  passage  of  the  Cordilleras.    Fatigue  and 
privations  of  every  kind  were  endured  with  exemplary  forti- 
tude  in  the  advance  of  bis  forces  through  this  wild,  precipit- 
ous,  and  barren  región,  wbere  they  lost  tbeir  artillery  and 
most  of  tbeir  equipments,  al  though  they  succeeded  in  reacb- 
ing  the  neighbourhood  of  Tunja  in  the  valley  of  Sagamoso 
on  the  Ist  of  July.  They  found  its  beights  occupied  by  three 
thousand  fíve  hundred  Spaniards  :  these  were  instantly  attack- 
ed  by  Bolívar,  and  completely  overthrown ;  the  result  placed 
Tunja  in  bis  power.     The  battle  of  Boyaca  a  few  days  after- 
wards  gave  bim  possession  of  Santa  Fé.     These  two  victories 
achieved  the  deliverance  of  New  Grenada,  and  were  accom- 
.  panied  by  the  surrender  of  Barreyro,  the  Spanish  commander- 
ín-chief,  and  the  remnant  of  bis  army,  together  with  all  tlieir 
arms,  ammunition,  borses,  artillery,  &c.     <<  The  advantages 
(observes  Bolívar  in  bis  official  dispatch)  are  incalculable 
wbich  will  result  to  the  cause  of  the  Republic  from  the 
glorious  victory  of  yesterday.     Our  troops  never  triumphed 
more  decidedly,  and  have  seldom  engaged  soldiers  so  well 
disciplined,  and  so  ably  commanded."    In  Santa  Fé,  from 
wbich  Samano,  the  viceroy,  bad  scarcely  time  to  escape, 
Bolívar  found  a  million  of  piastres,  and  resources  of  every 
description ;  but  more  than  this,  be  was  jdbed  by  a  host  of 
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recruits,  and  enabled  efiéctually  to  repaír  tlie  loMec  be  hd 
susfained,  both  in  the  batiles  he  bad  geined,  aa  well  as  in  thc 
hardships  he  had  encoimtered  in  croinng  the  mountauís.  Tht 
province  whtch  he  had  ae  sigaally  emancípated»  bailad  baa 
wíth  enlhusiasm  as  iu  deliverer ;  he  waa  nominated  Pretkkat 
of  New  Grenada  at  Santa  F6 ;  and  in  láé  proclaoiation  of  tht 
8th  of  September  fbllermng,  he  complíed  wíth  tbe  piiblit 
voice  by  reuníting  this  provioce  wíth  Ve&eaaela. 

Inactíon  was  ilhsuited  to  bis  difpositúm  and  the  aiMpíckiai 
circuniitanoes  of  the  moneat ;  but  beíbre  he  embaiked  io  a 
new  enterprifie,  he  Domínated  General  Saotander  as  Vice* 
Preeident,  proposed  an  exchange  of  pritonera  to  Samano,  re^ 
gulated  erery  tbiog  that  concerned  the  admíaiatratkm  of  the 
govemment,  and  made  a  levy  of  fiva  thoosand  mea.  Haviog 
80  done,  he  resomed  hts  route  to  Angostara* 

The  fame  of  bis  successes  had  reawakeoed  aaÍTarsal  cta- 
fidence  throughout  the  province  of  Venezoela ;  his  adtaaoe 
across  that  country  resembled  a  triinnphant  progresa ;  and  the 
17th  of  September  1819  crowned  the  great  and  dearett  wish 
of  his  heart, — that  the  two  provinces  should  fona  ene  na- 
divided  comroonwealth  ;  to  which  the  Congress  attached  the 
title  of  *<  Republic  of  CoiombmJ*  A  new  capital  was  ordered 
to  be  constructed,  which  shoold  be  known  to  afVer  ages  bj 
the  illustríoas  ñame  of  Bolívar :  in  the  imerim,  the  provisional 
seat  of  the  General  Congress  was  directed  to  be  fixed  st 
Rosario  de  Cúcuta.  Seven  days  had  scarcely  elapsed  be^Die 
Bolívar  was  again  in  motion  at  the  bead  of  the  most  fonaid- 
able  army  which  the  independents  bad  bítberto  muscered ; 
and  the  flamea  of  intestine  discord  being  extínguished,  the 
promise  of  a  happy  and  unclouded  ñituríty  dawoed  apon  the 
fortunes  of  Colombia.  Sudí  indeed  was  the  generid  tpirit  of 
animosity  prevalent  at  this  momcnt  against  tbe  Spanish  Go- 
vemmenty  which  had  endeavoured  to  prop  its  decUning  autho- 
rity  by  acts  of  the  most  atrocioos  cruelty,  that  the  people 
eagerly  joined  his  standard  íVom  every  quartcr.  The  prospect 
of  peace  seemed  no  longer  a  dream,  and  the  true  friends  of 
American  liberty  lent  themselves  to  it  with  eager  siacerity. 
On  the  5ih  of  Janaary  1820,  Bolívar  saade  himself  master  sf 
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Calaboso,  aod  tfais  was  afterwardi  foUowed  by  a  series  of 
memorable  ^dvantages  over  bis  opponents ;  but  no  sooner  was 
be  informed  úí  the  favourable  cbftnge  which  had  taken  plaoe 
in  the  mother-country  in  the  commencement  of  1820,  than  he 
made  proposals  to  Morillo  for  tbe  purpose  of  terminating  a 
contett  which  had  ÍDvolved  both  nations  in  so  long  a  course 
of  bloodshed  and  calamity.  The  Spanish  general  listened 
jojñilly  to  these  overtures ;  commissioners  on  both  sides  were 
dispetched  to  Truxilloy  and  speedily  agreed  to  an  annistice, 
by  ^hich  Spain  recognized  Bolivar  as  President»  or  Supreme 
Chtef  of  Colombia.  In  vain  did  Morillo's  delegates  endeavour 
to  tecure  an  acknowledgment  of  the  sovereignty  of  Spain 
over  the  two  provinces ;  the  independents  would  neither  listen 
to  theír  representations,  ñor  subsequently  to  those  of  Morillo 
himseif.  Doríng  the  continuance  of  Ihese  negociations,  both 
conmianders  appeared  to  entertain  sentiments  of  reciprocal 
eiteem  and  admiratton ;  ñor  could  a  more  signal  proof  be  given 
of  the  confidence  which  each  of  them  placed  in  the  honour 
and  integrity  of  bis  late  antagonist,  than  that  they  twice  pass- 
ed  a  whole  night  together  within  the  same  chamber  at 
Tnucüio. 

On  the  conclusión  of  the  armistice,  in  November  1820,  the 
two  armies  retained  the  respective  positions  they  had  occu- 
pied  previously  to  it,  on  the  banks  of  the  Uñare  and  Guanare ; 
but  Morillo  shortly  afterwards  retumed  to  Spain,  leaving  La 
Torre  in  command  of  the  Spanish  forces ;  and  about  the  same 
time  the  independents  despatched  M.  Zea  and  two  other  com- 
missioners to  Madrid  with  a  view  to  bring  about  a  final  pacifi« 
catión  between  the  two  Governments.  The  constancy  with 
which  the  Colombians  insisted  upon  an  unreserved  recogní* 
tion  of  their  independence,  would  probably,  at  al!  events, 
have  rendered  every  attempt  at  such  a  pacification  abortive : 
in  tpite,  however,  of  this  barrier,  the  Madrid  negociations  lin* 
gered  on  until  the  intelligence  of  the  rupture  of  the  armistice 
broke  them  off.  On  the  1  Oth  of  March  1821,  Bolívar  announc* 
ed  to  La  Torre,  that  he  would,  in  conformity  with  the  terms 
of  the  armistice,  renew  hostilities  on  the  28th  of  April  ensu- 
irtg;  being  forty  days  añer  the  notifícation  he  then  madev 
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The  privatioDB  ío  whích  his  anny  was  exposed  in  their  cto- 
tonments,  and  the  great  mischiefs  which  were  accniing  to  the 
cause  oí  independence  by  the  continuance  of  the  armistícet 
were  the  priocipal  motives  which  he  assigned  for  adopting  tfais 
course.  In  the  beginníng  of  May>  therefore,  Bolívar  took  tbe 
fíeld  with  a  forcé  of  upwards  of  eigfat  thousand  mea,  which  be 
dívided  into  three  corpa,  reapectively  commanded  by  Generáis 
Paez,  Cedeno,  and  Anzuategui.  These  divisioos  advanced 
by  sepárate  routes  to  the  plains  of  Tinaquillo,  where  they 
formed  a  junction  on  the  2Sd  of  June,  and  then  advanced'to- 
wards  Calabozo,  where  the  Spanish  head-quarters  were  fized. 
In  their  advance  the  independent  anny  had  to  penétrate 
through  a  narrow  precipitous  deíile  in  the  mountains.  Tbe 
leading  división  was  that  of  general  Paez,  who  was  at  tbe 
head  of  the  battalion  of  British  troops,  the  battalions  caD- 
ed  ^*  The  Bravos  of  the  Apure,"  and  a  corpa  of  thirteen  han« 
dred  horse.  The  position  occupied  by  the  Spaniards  was  one 
of  great  strength :  the  heights,  commanding  the  only  pass  by 
whích  it  could  be  approached  were  crowned  with  artiilery; 
and  the  pass  itself  did  not,  in  many  places,  admit  of  more 
than  one  person  advancing  at  a  time.  At  eleven  in  the  mom- 
ing  of  the  24>th,  Paez*s  división  defíled  in  front  of  the  enemj, 
under  a  heavy  fíre  from  the  heights ;  and  without  waiting  the 
advance  of  the  other  divisions,  its  gallant  leader,  as  if  impa- 
tient  of  dividíng  the  victory  with  his  brave  coUeagues,  deter- 
mined  on  an  immediate  assault  of  the  Spanish  position.  Id 
spite  of  the  superior  advantages,which  numbersand  strength  of 
position  affbrded,  his  enemies  were,  in  the  short  space  of  halí 
an  hour,  dríven  from  their  intrenchments  with  great  slaughter, 
by  the  valour  and  impetuosity  of  his  troops,  wbose  assault  he 
led  in  person.  Stores  and  artiilery  were  alike  abandooed  by 
the  vanquished,  and  victory  smíled  on  the  canse  offreedom 
before  the  second  división  could  arríve  to  share  in  its  adileve- 
ment :  a  few  of  its  tiraillejiirs  alone  had  come  up,  and  at  their 
head  Cedeno  impatiently  placing  himself,  rushed  upon  a 
square  of  Spanish  infantry,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  and  tbe 
greater  part  of  his  companions  found  a  glorious  death.  The 
British  troops  distinguished  themselves  highly  on  this  ocea- 
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BioDi  and  indeed  were  the  principal  instrumenta  of  this  bril- 
liant  victory :  ñor  was  Bolívar  slove  to  recognize  their  good 
conduct ;  he  confcrred  upon  the  remnant  of  the  battalion  of 
which  they  consísted,  the  title  of  <<  Battalion  of  Calabozo/' 
and  on  the  surviving  héroes,  both  officers  and  privates,  the  de- 
coration  of  the  order  of  Liberators.  The  Spaniards,  after 
losing  one  half  of  their  foroe  in  this  decisive  conflict»  fled  with 
dismay  ip  the  direction  of  Puerto  Cabello. 

The  independence  of  this  portion  of  the  American  conti- 
nent  was  the  happy  consequence  of  the  battle  of  Calabozo, 
and  the  fírst  fruit  which  it  yielded  was  the  retaking  of  Cara- 
cas :  whence  Bermudez,  who  had  already  once  captured  it  in 
the  course  of  the  campaign,  had  been  almost  immediately  af- 
terwards  driven  out  by  Colonel  Pereira.  Bolivar  again  retook 
ít  on  the  SOth  of  June  without  resistance ;  and  four  days  after- 
wards,  La  Guayra  capitulated,  the  garrison  under  Pereira 
being  allowed  to  proceed  by  sea  to  Puerto  Cabello.  On  the 
6th  of  July,  Bolivar  (now  called  the  President  Liberator)  de- 
clared  Caracas  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Venezuela, 
and  transferred  the  Court  of  Admiralty  from  the  island  of 
Margarita  to  La  Guayra.  It  has  been  stated,  that  not  a  white 
person  was  found  in  either  of  these  once  flourishing  towns 
when  Bolivar  took  possession  of  them ;  *the  only  inhabitants 
remaining  in  them  being  a  handful  of  Negroes.  He  issued  a 
proclamation  in  consequence,  entreatíng  all  its  former  inha- 
bitants to  return  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  propertíes,  and 
solemnly  assuríng  them,  whether  they  were  royalists  or  inde- 
pendents,  of  the  future  and  sacred  protection  of  the  new  Go- 
vernment. 

The  independen t  forces  were  now  intent  upon  reducing  the 
other  towns  which  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards* 
Carthagena  capitulated  on  the  25th  oí  September,  and  Cu- 
mana  about  a  montli  añerwards.  Puerto  Cabello  has,  how- 
ever,  continuad  to  baffle  every  effort  to  reduce  it ;  and  the 
possession  of  a  superior  naval  forcé  has  enabled  the  Spaniards 
to  do  considerable  mischief  to  the  commerce  and  tranquillity 
of  the  neighbouring  coast. 
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The  General  Congreas  bad  been  tummoned  to  meel  at  Ro- 
tario  de  Cúcuta  on  the  Ist  of  January»  but  tbe  delay  wfaicb 
occarred  in  tbe  asaembling  of  tbe  deputíei  prevented  the  for- 
mal  openÍDg  of  theír  tiitíngs  before  tbe  Itt  of  Maj.  Otber 
objecta  having  called  Bolívar  away,  AdUiiúo  MaríiMS  the  Vke* 
President  of  the  liepublic,  wa»  deputed  by  bim  to  preside  at 
tu  opening;  on  which  occaaíon  he  addreaaed  hi«  colleagues 
in  a  tone  of  warm  congratulation  on  the  flattering  proapects 
whidh  the  achtevement  of  theír  iodependence  held  ont  Ihis 
was  considered  as  the  first  CoUmbian  Coogreas,  «od  ils  fint 
decree  conñrmed  that  of  the  Venezuelean  legialature»  which, 
in  December  1819,  had  ordained  the  perpetual  unión  of  Ve- 
nezuela  and  New  Grenada,  under  the  title  of  the  **  Republte 
of  Colombia/'  An  amneaty  for  all  paat  offenoea  waa  prodaim- 
ed ;  whiUt  every  person,  whatever  níght  have  been  hia  politi- 
eal  conduct  or  opiniona,  waa  promiaed  the  reatoration  of  bis 
property,  on  hia  taking  sat  oath  of  fidelity  and  aUegiance  te 
the  átate. 

After  decreeing  erery  poaaible  mark  of  the  national  grati* 
tade  to  their  brethren  in  arma,  the  Congreaa  applied  itaelf  di- 
ligently  to  the  drawing  up  of  the  Conatítutional  Charter  of  tbe 
Bepublic,  and  cloaed  its  important  laboura  on  tbia  bead  befare 
the  termination  of  the  aeaaion.  The  conatitutioa  of  tbe  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  aeema  to  have  aerved  aa  a  model  to  the 
Colombian  legislatora,  who  veated  the  executive  functions  ia 
a  president  and  vice-president,  and  conjointly  witb  them»  the 
legislatorial  office  in  a  senate  and  houae  of  repreaentativea; 
making,  however,  a  noble  and  beneficent  improvement  on  tbe 
constitution  which  was  their  protótype,  by  abolishing  alaveiy; 
declaring  that  the  children  of  alavea  bom  aflter  the  promulga- 
tion  of  the  constitution  should  be  free ;  and  enjoiniíig  that 
measures  should  be  adopted  for  gradually  redccflúag  and 
emancipating  all  existing  slaves.  Tbis  objeot  beiog  diapatcb- 
ed,  the  Congreaa  next  diacusaed  the  plan  for  public  education, 
and  the  laws  for  regulating  the  commerce  of  the  Rqniblic 
Bolívar,  who  waa  elected  Preaident  in  conjunction  with  San- 
tander aa  Více-President,  hesitated  at  fírat  to  accept  thía  hígh 
office ;  but  the  general  voíce  compellcd  hím  to  give  way ;  and 
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the  same  talenU,  activity,  and  perseverance,  which  entitled 
him  to  this  just  mark  of  the  veneration  and  confídence  of  hig 
fellow-countrjtnen,  have  ever  since  distinguished  hls  exercise 
of  the  important  dígnity  conferred  upon  him.  The  Congress 
having  brought  its  useful  labours  to  this  termination,  broke  up 
OQ  the  I8th  of  October ;  and  some  weeks  aílerwards,  BoHrar 
removed  the  seat  of  Government  to  Santa  Fé  de  Bogota>  to 
co-operate  the  more  readilj  in  the  liberation  of  Quito  and 
CueD^a»  and  thua  retain  the  former  as  the  frontier  prov¡pce 
towarda  Pero,  which  is  itaelf  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  ita 
independence. 

The  introduction  of  the  tríal  by  jury,  the  toleration  granted 
to  all  relígions,  and  the  establishroent  of  schools  on  the  Lan- 
casterian  system,  are  sufficient  pledgea  of  the  prorident  and 
enlightened  spirit  by  which  the  infisnt  Republic  and  its  high- 
minded  President  are  actuated.  Ñor  have  it&  powcrful  neigh- 
bourt,  the  United  States,  been  elow  to  avaii  tliemselvcs  of  the 
opportunity,  which  the  promise  of  its  future  prosperity  affords, 
for  advancing  North  American  interesta,  by  placing  their  re- 
lations  wtth  the  Colombian  people  at  an  early  hdur  on  the 
niost  friendly  foottng*  The  President  of  the  United  States 
had  ahready  observed  to  Congress,  *'  It  has  long  been  manl- 
fest  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  Spain  to  reduce  these  co* 
loníes  by  forcé ;  and  equally  so,  that  no  conditiona  short  of 
their  independence  wonld  be  satisfactory  to  them.^  The 
American  executive  has  since  sealed  this  declaration,  by  for* 
mally  recognizing  the  independence  of  South  America»  and 
appointing  ministers  to  Colombia,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  others 
of  the  new  governments.  Surely,  the  character  of  that  coun- 
try  whose  sons  have  bled  in  the  contest  for  South  American 
freedom,  and  the  dígnity  of  tliat  throne  whose  strength  and 
glory  consist  in  the  afiectiona  of  a  free,  enlightened,  and  ge- 
nerous  people, — surely,  neither  the  good  ñame  of  Great  Bri- 
tain  can  be  defiled,  ñor  can  its  future  prosperity  be  compro- 
mised,  by  taking  example  from  its  trans^atlantic  o&pring, 
and  inscribing  over  the  threshold  of  Colombian  freedom  its 
own  sacred  motto-^'^  FéSto  perpetua  T 
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III.— PUBLIC  DINNER  TO  DON  F.  A.  ZEA, 

Ptmijtotentiaryfrom  the  Repubiic  »f  Colombia. 

TiiE  friends  of  Soutli  American  independence,  on  Wedñes- 
day  the  lOth  July  1822,  entertaíoed  at  dinner  Don  Francisco 
Antonio  Zea,  the  plenipotentiarj  from  the  Colombian  Re- 
public.  The  dinner  was  giyen  in  the  great  room  of  the  City 
of  London  Tavem ;  and  eyery  place,  except  those  resenred  at 
the  cross  table,  was  occupied  before  six  o'clock.  We  bave 
never  seen  a  more  highly  respectable  company  asaerabled  on 
any  public  occasion.  At  a  quarter  before  seyen  oVlock,  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  who  had  consented  to  act  as  chairman 
on  thÍ8  memorable  occasion,  entercd  the  room.  His  Grace, 
assisted  by  Sir  James  Macintosh,  introduced  the  Colombiao 
plenipotentiary  to  a  seat  near  the  chair,  the  military  band, 
stationed  near  the  orchestra,  playing  **  Hail,  Colombia !" 
Amongst  those  who  accompanied  the  Duke  of  Somerset  on 
his  entrance,  we  observed  Mr  Wilberforce,  M.  P»,  Sir  R.  Wil- 
son,  M.  P.,  Dr  Lushington,  M.  P.,  Mr  Richard  Martin,  M.P., 
Sir  W.  Curtis,  M.  P.,  Mr  J.  Smith,  M.  P.,  Mr  Edward  Ellice, 
M.  P.,  Mr  J.  Marryat,  M.  P.,  the  Honourable  C.  H.  Hut- 
chinson,  M.  P.,  Mr  T.  Wilson,  M.  P.,  Mr  Lennard,  M.  ?., 
Mr  W.  Williams,  M.  P.,  Sir  Benjamín  Hobhouse,  Mr  CoItío, 
&c.  &c 

The  cloth  having  been  removed.  Non  nobü^  Domine,  was 
sung  by  several  professional  gentlemen,  who  were  engaged 
upon  the  occasion. 

The  toaste  of  <«  The  King,"  «  The  Duke  of  York,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Royal  Family,"  "  The  Army  and  Navy,"  were 
given,  each  with  three  times  three,  and  were  followed  by  the 
usual  national  airs. 

The  Duke  of  Somerset  then  rose,  and  spoke  as  foUows : — 

Gentlemen,— I  must  now  address  to  you  a  few  words  upon 
the  occasion  of  our  present  meeting.  With  the  general  pur- 
port  of  it  I  believe  you  are  fully  acqu^nted,  and  I  will  there* 
fore  only  bríefly  allude  to  some  of  iu  leadmg  circumstances. 
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Amidst  the  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  present  age, 
the  rise  of  the  Colombian  Republic  holds  a  conspicuous  place, 
and  affbrds  to  the  world  at  large,  roatter  for  the  greatest  con- 
gratulation.  The  happj  and  total  alteration  from  oppressive 
despotism,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  to  the  establishment 
of  a  free  and  equitable  goyernment,  and  the  ease  and  enjoy- 
ment  of  millions  yet  unborn  of  which  it  affbrds  the  prospect, 
must  giye  pleasure  to  every  liberal  mind.  We  are  highly 
sensible  of  the  merits  of  those  who  have  taken  the  lead  in 
bringing  about  so  beneficial  a  change ;  who  have  either  led 
the  armies,  settled  the  constitution,  or  established  the  credít 
of  the  new  country,  and  thus  rescued  the  Colombian  nation 
from  oppressive  laws  and  inquisitorial  power,  calculated  to 
benumb  every  generous  effbrt  of  the  mind.  But  while  we 
admit  so  much  to  be  due  to  those  who  directed  an  effbrt  as 
arduous  as  it  promises  to  be  beneficial,  we  must  also  allow 
much  to  be  due  to  those  who  carried  the  same  into  effect. 
The  Colombian  people  justly  merit  that  liberty  for  which 
they  so  nobly  bled.  Vainly  army  upon  army  was  sent  to  keep 
in  a  State  of  degradation,  men  who  deserved,  and  who  were 
determined  to  enjoy,  the  rights  of  freemen,  and  to  abolish, 
throughout  a  tract  extending  from  the  source  of  the  Amazon 
river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  those  restrictions  by  which 
they  were  debased,  and  deprived  of  both  political  and  religious 
liberty.  Thus  the  terrors  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  punish- 
ment  of  torture,  were  at  once  swept  away  by  the  energies  of 
a  people  emerging  from  the  double  tyranny  of  an  oppressive 
Government  and  an  intolerant  Church.  We  cannot  but  wish 
a  continuation  of  success  to  such  a  cause.  We  cannot  but 
sincerely  wish  to  be  on  terms  of  amity  with  silch  a  people. 
We  are  happy  in  being  now  honoured  with  the  company  of 
their  Representative,  and  I  will,  therefore,  propose  the  health 
of  M.  Zea,  the  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Colombian  Republic. 

The  toast  was  drank  with  three  times  three,  and  the  loudest 
expressions  of  applause. 

M.  Zea  rose  amidst  the  most  cordial  greetings,  and,  when 
silence  was  obtained,  returned  thanks  in  the  French  language ; 
coneludiog  his  speech  with  the  following  toast : — 
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*'  The  prosperity  of  Great  BrilaÍD»  tbe  model  of 
líberty»  and  a  loog  contiouaQce  of  friendJ y  relations  betwea 
Great  Britain  and  tbe  New  Republic  of  Colombia." 

This  toast  was  drank  witli  great  enlhuaiasoi. 

Mr  Rowcroft  thea  stated  to  the  compaoy»  that  he  beld  io 
his  hand  a  pretty  cióse  translation  of  what  M.  Zea  had  said; 
and  as  it  was  the  wish  of  tbe  Noble  ChairoMuia  and  of  otber 
Honourable  Personages,  tbat  the  whole  of  the  coropany  should 
be  put  in  possession  of  M.  Zea*»  aentímenta»  he  would,  with 
their  permíssíon,  read  his  address  to  them.  Indeed,  oven  if 
M.  Zea  had  spoken  in  English,  his  vocal  organ  waa  Bot  suffi- 
ciently  strong  to  be  heard  throughout  the  room.  Mr  Bow- 
croft  then  read  the  following  addreaa  ;«- 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen.,*-With  seotimeota  of  tbe  most 
unmingled  satisfaction  I  rise  to  expresa  my  cordial  acknow- 
ledgments,  my  deep  and  lasting  gratitude,  for  the  honour  yoa 
have  just  conferred  on  met  and  on  tlie  nation  whose  humbk 
representativo  I  am.  With  feelings  of  equal  deligbt  shali  I 
convey  to  my  Government  and  roy  countrynien,  tbe  impression 
of  the  reception  which  I  have  tbis  day  experienced  at  your 
hands.  They  will  perceive  in  it  the  sure  pledge  of  tbat  friend- 
•hip  which  Providence  destines  to  reign  for  ever  between  two 
nationsy  formed  to  promote  each  otber's  bappinesa  and  pros* 
peritj'.  With  mutual  wanta,  which  each  has  the  facultyof 
aupplying  to  the  other»  Great  Brítain  aod  Colonabia  have  oiily 
to  look  forward  to  a  long-enduring  intercourse,  on  the  hasisof 
mutual  benefit.  Qentlemen»  tbe  struggle  in  which  we  have 
been  engaged  haa  been  long  and  arduous.  It  haa  coat  ua  sa* 
crifices  which  I  cannot  pretend  to  describe  to  you.  NotbÍDg 
but  a  perseverance  aod  a  coostancy,  austained  by  an  inaate 
aense  of  the  justice  of  our  cause,  and  encouraged  by  the  pro- 
tection  of  Heaven»  could  have  enaUed  ua  to  have  overeóse 
the  difficultiea  and  privations  we  have  had  to  encouoter. 
Nowy  however»  that  our  hopea  are  conaonmated»  and  that  we 
enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  living  under  a  free  conatitutioo,  of 
being  govemed  by  our  own  lawa,  the  first  deaíre  of  our  hearts 
is  to  forget  all  paat  injuries.  The  loathaome  and  hideous 
tyranny  of  Spaioi  her  cruel  perseveraace  in  a  cooteat  agaíasi 
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reason  and  humanUy,  wUl  be  forgotten  throughout  Colombia 
in  the  rooment  in  which  she  sball  accept  the  rigbt  hand  of  our 
íriendfthip,  so  often  held  out  to  her.    Our  desire  is  to  be  at 
peace  with  all  the  worid*    Betweeo  the  other  nations  of  the 
earth  and  Colombia  there  are  no  points  of  colusión.    8he 
desires  to  receive  from  Europe  those  productions  of  acience 
and  of  art  which  tend  to  the  conveaience  and  improvement  of 
life ;  and  she  ia  readj  to  yield,  in  retum,  from  her  boundless 
reaourcest  those  productions  of  nature  which  she  possesses  in 
such  variety  and  extent.     Looking  thus  to  no  intercourse 
with  Europe  but  that  of  the  most  mutually  useful  kind,  I  trust 
we  are  advancing  no  vain  or  arrogant  pretensions  in  simply 
claiming  to  be  received  as  that  which  in  truth  we  are — a  free 
and  independent  nation.     And  why  should  we  not  be  so  re- 
ceived ?   What  has  been  the  foundation  of  the  civil  rights  of 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth?    In  the  history  even  of  this 
mighty  empire,  which  now  exercises  such  an  immense  moral 
influence  over  the  whole  earth,  do  its  records  show  no  period 
at  which  it  has  been  also  oppressed  by  foreign  domination, 
and  subsequently  released  from  its  enthralments  ?  I  hope  it 
will  be  found,  too,  that  the  use  we  have  hitherto  made  of  our 
liberty  has  been  such  as  to  show  that  we  are  not  unworthy  of 
it.    Our  constitutioQy  our  public  acts  are  before  the  world. 
Inasmuch  as  they  tend  to  the  adranceroent  of  human  civiliza- 
tion,  to  the  improvement  of  the  human  character,  they  possess 
claims  within  themselves  which  I  need  not  urge  npon  an  en- 
lightened  nation,  ñor  will  I  attempt  to  draw  the  contrast  they 
form  to  that  unhappy  system  of  government  which  Spain  so 
long  exercised  over  us.    Let  Britain,  then»  the  mistress  of   ' 
her  own  acts,  neither  debased  by  superstition  ñor  enslaved  by 
despotism,  be  the  first  of  the  powers  of  Europe  to  accord  to 
U8  tbe  acknowledgment  of  our  just  and  natural  rights.    She 
needa  neither  the  example  ñor  the  consent  of  other  nations 
to  perform  an  act  of  puré  and  simple  justice,    Permit  me 
now»  Gentlemen»  to  express,  on  the  part  of  my  countrymen 
and  myself,  the  esteem  and  respect  in  which  the  British  char 
racter  b  held  among  us,    It  waa  in  Great  Brítain  that  the 
fiíBt  example  of  coostitutiooal  govemmenl  was  given  to  the 
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world :  it  is  here  that  the  spirit  of  a  soiind  and  rational  líberty 
is  cver  preserved  and  cheríshed.  It  was  in  Great  Brítaio 
that,  at  the  time  of  her  utmost  need,  Colombia  found  fírm  aod 
faithful  friends  to  come  to  her  support.  The  injuries  of  Spain 
will  soon  be  forgotten ;  the  friendshíp  of  Great  Brítain  will  be 
cheríshed  warm  in  our  hearts,  so  long  as  life  shall  beat  in 
them.    I  beg  permission  to  propose  to  you  this  sentiment — 

"  Prosperity  to  Great  Britain,  the  model  of  rational  liberty, 
and  a  long  continuance  of  friendly  relations  between  ber  and 
Colombia." 

Mr  Smith  then  sung,  with  much  taste,  the  following  song, 
written  for  the  occasion  : — 

**  O !  remember  when  fint  Orinoco*»  broad  stream 
Saw  the  banner  of  líberty  waTe— 
When  Alphonao  awaken*d  from  pleasure's  wútí  dream. 
And  nuh*d  forwatd  bis  oountry  to  save. 

Wben  so  kindly  be  bade  bis  Florílda  adieu, 

Aud  kiss*d  tbe  big  tcar  from  ber  cbeek,— 
O !  bow  fond  was  the  pledge,— the  fulfilmeat  bow  true  I 

Thougb  no  language  the  loTen  could  speak. 

He  dash*d  offthe  tear,  and  he  join*d  Bolívar, 

The  foes  of  bis  land  to  o*eroome ; 
Kot  more  true  or  more  brave  was  that  Hero  in  war ; 

They  fought  bravely     each  fought  for  bis  borne. 

But  the  last  bostíle  Spaniard  has  fled  to  the  coast. 

And  Alpbonso*s  retum'd  to  bis  vale ; 
Peace,  commerce,  and  plenty,  Colombia  boasts ; 

And  her  valleys  re-ecbo  the  tale." 

Sir  J.  Mackintosh  rose  amidst  loud  acclamations.  When 
silence  was  obtained,  he  said,  the  toast  which  he  was  about  to 
give,  and  which  he  should  feel  the  greatest  pleasure  in  pro- 
posíngy  was  sufficient  of  itself  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
company*  But  still  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  preface  that 
toast  with  a  few  observations  on  an  occasion  so  remarkable, 
and  he  trusted  so  auspicious  to  the  interests  of  England — an 
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occasion  so  much  calculated  to  produce  a  more  cordial  unión, 
and  a  more  cióse  alliance,  between  the  nations  of  Europe  and 
the  New  World.  (Applause)  On  this  important  occasion, 
when  the  public  tentiments  of  Englishmen  were  expressed  in 
that  manner  which  was  most  usual  amongst  them,  he  should 
be  ashamed  if  he  went  much  into  the  general  topic  of  Colom- 
bian  independence,  of  its  causes  and  its  probable  consequences, 
afler  the  eloquent  manner  in  whicli  the  subject  had  been 
treated  bj  the  Representad  ve  of  the  Colombian  Republic, 
and  the  sentiment^  and  opinions  that  had  been  expressed  by 
the  second  peer  of  this  kingdom.  (Cheering,)  They  were 
both  persons  who,  from  their  situations»  must  be  supposed 
worthy,  and  from  what  they  had  said,  proved  theraselves  to 
be  worthy,  of  expressing  the  opinions  of  their  respective  nations 
on  this,  he  trusted,  happy  occasion.  (Applause,)  The  few 
remarks  he  raeant  to  offer  must,  in  the  general  sense  of  the 
word,  be  deemed  political ;  but  he  would  studiously  avoid 
going  into  any  topic  on  which  he  believed  all  Englishmen,  of 
all  sects  and  parties,  did  not  cherish  an  unanimous  opinión. 
f  Applause.  J  He  thought  that  he  was  perfectly  safe  in  this 
particular,  when  he  saw  the  assembly  then  before  him— -a  sort 
of  assembly  of  which  the  habit  was  peculiar  to  this  free  country 
— an  assembly  composed  of  various  descriptions  of  persons — 
an  assembly  formed  of  difierent  sects  and  religions — an  as- 
sembly, the  greater  part  of  which  was  selected  from  the  com- 
mercial  interest  of  the  greatest  commercial  city  in  the  world 
— an  assembly  in  which,  according  to  the  system  of  society 
in  this  country,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  peers  in  thé 
kingdom  gladly  presided  amongst  commercial  men.  fCheers,) 
This  was  one  of  the  happiest  habits  of  our  Government,  and 
of  our  social  societj.  (Cheers.J  It  tended  to  give  accu- 
mulated  energy  to  public  opinión;  it  tended  to  give  addi- 
tional  strength  to  great,  public,  and  popular  measures ;  it 
linked  together  every  rank  of  society,  and  wound  its  almost 
indissoluble  ties  through  all  the  ranks  of  that  community  of 
which  they  were  members!  f  Cheering.  J  It  was  favourable, 
at  the  same  time,  to  public  order  and  to  public  liberty.  (Ap" 
plause.)    Those  two  principies,  so  far  from  being  adverse  to 
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each  other,  were  not  separable.  ( Ckeering,)     The  cause  of 
public  order  was  the  same  as  the  canse  of  publíc  libertj^ 
{Cheering.J     Publíc  llberty  was  proved,  bj  the  gtorioos 
experíence  of  ages,  to  be  the  parent  and  guardián,  the  orígin 
and  the  support  of  publíc  order.  (Cheen,)     Indeed»  liberty 
was  the  parent  of  good.    It  was  the  motive  which  indted 
genius — it  was  the  principie  which  inspired  virtue— it  was 
the  actuating  power  which  disposed  the  coaimunity  to  fono 
wise  and  good  institutions,  and  which  aUo  enabled  the  com- 
munitj  to  preserve  tliem.     (Cheers,)    For  bis  own  part,  be 
hod  always  thoaght  that  the  peace,  prosperíty,  and  happi- 
ness  of  other  countries,  must  naturaliy  be  the  great  soorce  of 
wealth  to  the  most  industrious  and  ingenióos  nations  of  the 
earth :  and  therefore,  as  he  considered  the  prosperíty  and 
happiness  of  foreign  countries  highly  important  to  this,  so 
on  the  same,  or  rather  on  a  more  lofty  ground,  did  he  belicTe 
the  liberty  of  England — the  source  of  its  prosperíty — to  be 
maintained,  guarded,  and  improved,  by  the  diffusion  of  free* 
dom  over  the  whole  world.     (Great  applauscj     It  was  not, 
therefore,  on  account  merely  of  the  general  interest  which 
every  good  man  mnst  feel,  in  viewing  the  happiness  of  bis 
brother  men,  but  it  was  more  especially  as  a  member  of  this 
great  community,  that  he  felt  most  deeply  ínterested  in  the 
diSusionoflibertythroughout  the  world.  fApplause.J  Theio- 
ciety  to  which  he  was  attached  had  a  sufficiently  arduoos  daty 
to  perform ;  but  it  was  only  the  duty  of  preserving  that  liberty 
which  had  been  gained  for  them  by  the  valour  of  their  ancestors. 
But  other  nations,  less  fortúnate,  had  a  far  more  difficult  duty 
imposed  on  them  :  Their  duty  was  to  acquire  and  to  establisk 
theír  freedom.     Thanks  to  Heaven,  and  thanks  to  their  fore- 
fathers,  that  duty  had  already  been  performed  for  the  people 
of  England.     (Applause.J     Still,  let  it  never  be  forgotteo, 
that  it  was  a  blessing  too  great  to  be  given  to  mankind  at  a 
low  price.     Activity,  vígilance-^unceasing  and  jealous  vigí- 
lance — intrepid  courage,  and  inflexible  virtue — these  were 
the  daily  and  hourly  duties  of  those  men  whowished  to  enjoy 
and  to  inherit  liberty.     (Applause.J    But  they  were  placed 
in  a  far  more  difficult  situation.who  attempted  to  throw  off 
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the  yoke  of  despotínn.  Still,  if  their  toils  and  tlieir  dangera 
were  greater  and  more  arduoug  tban  the  duties  of  those  who 
had  roerely  to  preserve  their  iodependence»  so  was  their  glory 
greater  and  more  transcendent  if  they  conquered  the  obsta- 
dos that  were  opposed  to  them.  His  honoorable  íriend,  the 
Plenipotentiary  of  Colombia,  had  stated,  better  than  he  conld» 
the  cause  of  the  changes  which  had  occarred  in  that  country. 
At  the  moment  that  the  South  American  States  commenced 
the  stmggle  for  independence,  the  mother-country  was  una- 
ble  to  protect  them,  the  task  of  defendiag  themselves  devolv- 
ed on  those  fine  colonies ;  their  independence  was  an  act  of 
necessity  rather  than  of  choice.  Spain,  incapable  of  affbrd- 
ing  them  any  relief,  was  herself  overrun  by  foreign  enemies. 
He  hailed  with  joy  the  success  of  the  Spanish  popalation  of 
South  America ;  but  while  he  did  so,  he  expressed  no  senti- 
ment  adverse  to  the  Spaniards  of  Europe.  (Cheers.)  No 
Buch  feeling  found  a  refuge  in  his  breast*  He  knew  the  Spa- 
niards of  former  day^  to  have  been  distinguished  by  valour, 
by  genius,  by  a  chivalríc  spirít ;  by  all  those  accompltshments 
which  are  worthy  of  a  refíned  people.  Latterly,  tliey  had  ex- 
cited  his  admiration,  and  the  admiration  of  the  world,  by  re- 
sisting  foreign  invasión,  and  controlling  domestic  tyranoy.-^ 
(Ckeers.)  He  admired  them  síncerely  in  both  these  situa- 
tions— and  above  all,  for  the  magnanimous  toleration  which 
they  had  shown  in  their  victory  over  domestic  enemies.  The 
example  which  they  had  set  to  the  world,  by  effecting  almost 
bloodless  revolution,  aflter  all  the  indignities  and  injuries  they 
had  suffered,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances 
t!iat  could  be  found  in  the  annals  of  history.  He  hoped  that 
lesson  would  not  be  lost — ^he  hoped  it  woold  prove  to  man- 
kind,  that  the  road  to  freedom  was  not  through  blood,  but 
through  humanity,  through  justice,  through  all  those  kindly 
virtues  and  amiable  qualities  which  were  inspired  by  freedom, 
and  which  aloné  rendered  men  worthy  of  attaining,  and  capa- 
ble  of  enjoyíng  it.  (Cheering,)  But  he  raust  say,  when  na- 
tioiis  showed  an  absoluto  ignorance  of  the  situation  of  thetr 
colonies— when  they  knew  nothing  of  eoch  other — when  their 
policy,  when  their  interests  of  every  sort,  were  at  varíance, 
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he  was  rejoiced  when  the  day  of  emancípation  carne— he  wai 
happy  to  see  the  colonies  arrive  at  the  period  of  maturitj  and 
inajoríty,  and,  glorying  ín  their  streDgth»  proceed  to  act  for 
themselvesy  and  declare  that  thej  were  no  longer  under  the 
tutelage  of  the  mothcr-country.  (AppUuue.J  He  wai  most 
happy  to  fínd  that  those  bcautiful  regions  which  the  Plenipo- 
tentíary  of  Colombia  had  %o  glowingly  descríbed,  were  restor- 
ed  to  the  commerce  of  oatíons,  from  which  they  had  beea  fo 
long  interdicted.  He  did  not  raean  "  commerce"  in  its  ordi- 
nary  acceptation,  though  it  had  been  the  great  means  q£  dis- 
aeminating  freedora  through  the  world,  and  had  dooe  more  to 
benefít  mankind,  than  all  other  human  causea  put  together. 
No — he  meant  the  free  intercourse  of  mind  and  of  opinión, 
the  influence  of  which  must  end  in  giving  to  those  yast  coun- 
tries  a  degree  and  station  amongst  nations,  for  which  nature 
and  Providence  clearly  intended  them.  (ApplauMe.)  He  was, 
besides,  deeply  interested  in  the  well-being  of  tlie  Govemraente 
of  South  America,  on  account  of  their  admirable  conduct 
with  respect  to  slavery.  He  should  be  ashamed  to  say  much 
on  this  subject,  in  the  presence  of  bis  illustrious  fríend,  (Mr 
Wilberforce),  a  man  who  claimed  veneration  aod  admiration 
from  every  society  in  which  bis  ñame  was  uttered,  and  who 
excited,  if  possible,  a  still  stronger  feeling  amongst  those  so- 
cieties  which  he  honoured,  as  he  did  the  present  meeting,  with 
his  presence.  (Cheer$.)  An  honour,  and  a  great  honour 
it  was,  to  have  such  a  man  amongst  them.  ( Cheers.J  When 
they  saw  European  powers  who  had  but  a  small  interest  in 
keeping  up  the  slave  trade,  whose  share  in  the  profíts  wat 
triñing,  hesitate  to  remove  it,  and  aílerwards  either  carry  it 
on  or  connive  at  it  in  the  most  disgraceful  manner — when  they 
saw  those  powers  give  themselves  up  to  the  infamy  of  carry- 
ing  on  this  trade  of  robbery  and  murder — what  execratioa 
was  too  deep  for  them  ?  Let  them,  on  the  other  hand,  look 
to  the  conduct  of  the  South  Americans — there,  Creolian  pre- 
judices  might  be  supposed  too  strong  to  admit  of  any  relaxa- 
tion  of  slavery — there,  the  interest  attached  to  the  introduc- 
tion  of  slaves  might  be  considered  too  powerful  a  motive  to 
be  overeóme — there,  as  there  was  the  greatest  temptation  to 
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crime»  there  was  the  híghest  merit  in  virtue :  and  how  bad  the 
people  thu8  sítuated  conducted  themselves  ?  The  very  first 
act  of  their  independence  was  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade. 
(Cheers.)  They  would  hear  of  thís  from  more  eloquent  and 
more  hallowed  lipa  than  his.  Their  first  act  was  to  sign  the 
decree  of  humanity  and  justice.  Having  recovered  their  own 
freedom,  they  paved  the  way  by  measures  as  wise,  as  cautícus, 
and  as  modérate,  as  human  benevolenee  could  devise,  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery  itself.  (Cheert,)  Thete  were  the  reasons 
which  attached  him  to  those  new  states,  that  had  auspicated 
their  origin,  and  consecrated  their  commencement,  by  acting 
in  a  roanner  which  was  a  reproach  to  nations  who  had  boasted 
that  they  would  abolish  that  infamous  traffic,  but  who  had 
thought  proper  to  support  it.  fCheers.J  He  knew  there 
were  many  persons  whose  ears  were  horrifíed  at  the  sound  of 
the  word  revolution — who  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  a  revolt- 
ing  people.  On  this  point  he  would  deliver  his  creed  in  a 
very  few  words — he  considered  revolt  against  liberty  as  the 
greatest  of  crimes,  and  re  volt  against  despotism  as  the  greatest 
of  virtues.  (Loud  cheering.J  The  toast  he  should  propose 
was — "  General  Bolívar  and  the  army  of  Colombia.*'  (  Cheer- 
ing.J  He  was  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  that  illustrious 
individual's  history  to  entér  into  any  detail  of  his  services. 
They  all  knew,  however,  that  he  had,  by  his  wisdom,  his  bra- 
.very,  and  his  integrity,  secured  the  liberty  of  his  country. 
(Hear.)  There  was,  he  was  happy  to  say,  a  gentleman  pre* 
sent  who  was  well  acquainted  with  tlie  history  of  General 
Bolívar,  and  who,  if  they  were  pleased  to  hear  him,  would 
State  such  matter  of  local  informatipn  as  had  come  within  hit 
koowledge. 

The  toast  was  then  drank  with  enthusiasm. 

SONG— "  Valiant  Bolívar." 

Aift-^*<  Scoít  wha  hae,'* 

AlbioD*8  soQs  !  by  vict'ry  blest, 
Taugbt  by  toil  the  joys  of  rest, 
Mark !  whcre  rbcs  in  the  West 
Frcedom*!  dawnUig  tiar ! 
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MTho»  that  Frcedom  to  obuin» 
Broke  fdl  attpentitioa*«  cbain» 
Bunt  the  tynuit*t  bood  in  twaÍD  ? 
Wbo,  but  BolÍTar ! 

Long,  beyood  Uie  diiunt  dcep, 
Sow]ng  wealth  abe  migiit  not  reap, 
Siid  Colombñ  **  woke  to  wctp,*' 

Cfaun'd  té  Tict'ry's  car. 
Now  aba  atrogglet— lum  tbe*s  frae  ! 
Now  aiaoM  tb*  AtUotic  Sea 
FloaU  her  banner--tbank8  to  tbee, 

Valiant  BoUvar ! 

Greet,  then,  Brítons !  wamüy  greet ! 
'  Welooma  bim  wboaa  now  wa  meefr-^ 
Colombia*»  EuToy !— Wbcn  i«ti«at 

CaUs  bim  beacc  afar, 
Bid  bim,  bis  own  tríbt  arooog, 
0*cr  tb*  Aibmttc  bear  aloi^ 
Brítons*  sympathetic  long, 

Back  to  BoliTar ! 

Wbo  would  bligbt  so  falr  a  ÍUjtwer  I 
Wbo  would  prop  a  datpat*t  powar ! 
Ob !  may,  on  tbis  fettif  e  bour» 

Ho  vile  dbeofd  jar ! 
Fill  your  glasset  9  drink  witb  me  \ 
Joy  to  tbose  wbo  now  are  íree ! 
To  Colombia,  Victory ! 

Healtb  to  BoÜTar ! 

Mr  Wílberforce  taid,  the  sentiaient  witb  which  be  neiflC 
to  conclude  would,  he  was  well  convinced,  meet  a  iBCUt  fií* 
vourable  reception  frotn  the  preseüt  compaojr*  It  wav— ^'Tlie 
entire  and  speedy  aboHtion  of  the  sla^e  trade»  ahd  thtnks  to 
the  Congress  of  Colombia  for  ita  eflicient  exertíons  towardt 
that  object."  He  was  rejoiced  to  perc^ive  the  prospect  that 
was  opening  around  them.  The  darkodss  of  alaveiy  was  re- 
ceding — the  light  of  freedom  was  already  beaming  with  bríl- 
liancy,  «nd  they  would  shortly  be  enabled  to  hall  a  gloríoui 
day  ii)  its  full  meridiao  lustre.    Scarcely  had  the  Republic  of 
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Colombia  effected  iu  own  independence,  wbcn  it  endeavoar* 
edy  as  far  as  possible,  to  extend  iti  ínfluence  to  the  tnost  de- 
graded  and  desertad  of  the  human  race«  (Applause.J  This 
shevred  the  general  feeling  and  the  moral  efiect  which  the 
high  prínctple  of  liberty,  that  principie  for  which  the  Colom- 
bians  bad  fought,  produced  on  the  human  mind.  (Applaute.) 
It  was  undoubtedly  a  reproach  to  former  times,  and  frequently 
to  those  governments  which  assumed  tlie  ñame  of  república» 
that  all  power  was  giren  to  the  great,  while  the  general  mass 
of  mankind  were  reduced  to  one  common  level  of  degradatiob* 
fiut  he  would  say»  and  he  was  not  ashamed  to  say  it  in  that 
assembly,  that  Chrístianity  had  taught  them  a  better  and 
bríghter  lesson ;  it  had  taught  them  that  they  never  enjoyed 
their  own-  liberty  with  so  much  delight,  as  when  they  were 
communicating  the  blessing  to  their  fellow'creatures.  It  was 
truly  said  by  the  great  man  who  preceded  him,  that  liberty  and 
order  were  intimately  connected.  This  was  made  evident  by 
tlie  condoct  of  the  people  of  Colombia.  They  regarded  their 
own  rights ;  and  whíIe  they  wished  to  extend  happiness  €o 
others,  they  endeavoured  to  do  it  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
bfeak  in  upon  the  rights  of  their  neighbours.  They  studied 
what  portion  of  good  they  could  diffuse  around  them,  without 
givíng  oíFence  to  any  party.  That  was  the  road  bj  which 
human  nature  travelled  to  greatness  and  true  glory.  It  was 
delightfu)  for  those  who  proceeded  in  this  course  to  see,  m 
the  decline  of  life,  the  progresa  which  their  exertions  had 
made,  and  to  hope  that  their  descendants  at  least  would  enjoy 
the  triumph  of  those  principies  which  they  had  laboured  to 
promúlgate*  (Applause.)  When  that  excellent  fríend  i^in 
retumed  across  the  Atlantic  to  his  country — when  he  related 
the  varióos  scenes  he  had  witnessed,  and  descríbed  the  happU 
ness  which  prevailed  here-^he  would  speak  of  them  as  the 
tríumphant  effects  of  a  free  constitutíon,  which  hád  the  power 
of  imparting  dignity  to  a  country  in  general,  while  it  confer- 
red  a  certain  portion  of  gratiücation  on  evtry  indiridual  in  the 
community.  fApplause.J  Their  fríend  would  state  on  his 
retum,  that  he  saw  the  nobility  of  this  country  throwing  aside 
all   individual  privileges>  and,  on  an  occasion  of  this  kiadi 
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freely  Joining  with  their  fellow-citiaiens.  fAppiauscJ  Such 
vas  the  true  effect  of  a  rational  liberty,  and  sach  a  ícdiog 
would,  be  truBted,  be  recognized  in  tbe  proceediogs  of  tk 
Colorobian  Uepublic.  fApplause,J  It  rejoioed  bim  to  kan 
Ihey  had  already  sbown  their  hoitility  to  the  slsYe  trade;  and 
be  looked  with  confidence  to  their  more  matured  exertíoiis, 
jconyioced  aa  he  waa  that  they  would  be  attended  with  the 
m06t  benefícial  resulta*     fApplause.J 

Mr  Marryat  said,  no  stronger  proof  could  be  adduced  of 
the  interest  which  the  people  of  this  countrj  felt  in  the  inát- 
pendence  of  South  America»  than  the  number  and  retpectt- 
bility  of  the  meeting  which  be  had  the  honour  of  addrewog. 
He  perhaps  entertaíned  a  stronger  feeling  on  this  subject  tlisn 
inany  otheri,  because  in  thé  early  part  of  bis  life  be  had  an  op- 
portunity  of  witnessing  the  system  of  govemment  adoptad  bj 
Spain  in  her  unfortunate  South  American  colonies.  It  wis  t 
compound  pf  the  most  cruel  tyranny  and  bigotry.  He  did 
pot  thínk  h¡8  persQn  was  safe  whíle  he  remained  there ;  he  did 
not  conceive  that  he  was  free  until  he  breatbed  a  difierent  at- 
niosphere.  In  the  situation  in  which  England  was  now  placed, 
the  most  efficient  relíef  would  be  derired  from  an  exteosioB 
of  her  commercial  conneiüons,  by  discoyeríng  new  marketi 
for  her  commoditieSf  and  thus  giving  employment  to  her  ca- 
pital and  industry.  In  looking  for  markets»  he  thought  tbej 
must  tum  their  eyes  to  those  foreign  nationa  which  were  nei- 
|her  their  rivals  in  manufacture  or  navigation,  to  those  coontries 
who  did  not  manufacture  for  themselves»  but  wbo  were  resdj 
to  take  the  manufactures  of  England  in  exchange  for  their 
pommodities.  South  America  stood  precisely  in  that  sitostion. 
Tbere,  industry  might  hope  to  receiye  the  fair  reward  of  its 
labour.  In  that  quarter,  employment  might  be  fouod  for  in- 
dustry to  an  alropst  infinite  extent^  He  had  no  doobt  but  tbe 
independence  of  South  America  would  produce  a  great  revo- 
lution  in  the  commercial  world ;  and,  before  many  years  had 
elapsedi  he  expected  to  receive  from  those  newly-erected 
States,  various  coromodities,  for  which  they  now  depended  oo 
particular  countries.  He  knew  not  in  the  world>  so  wide,  lo 
^nbpunded  a  fíeld  for  manufactures,  as  Soyth  America,  pr^ 
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sented.  fAppktue.J  Tbé  Brítuh  Goverhinent  had  done  á 
great  deal  towards  acknowledging  tbe  freedom  of  Sduth 
America.  Two  acta  of  parliaroent  had  been  passed,  by  whicb 
commercial  intercourse  wa»  opened  between  every  part  of  our 
domínions  and  South  America;  and  he  hoped,  ere  long,  Gd* 
▼emraent  would  go  farther,  by  publishing  a  regular  recogni- 
tion  of  the  indepcfndence  of  tbe  South  American  Statea. 
(AppUttue,)  Great  Britain  ought  neiUier  to  be  the  last  in 
running  the  race  of  commercial  enterprise»  nolr  in  acknow- 
ledging the  independence  of  those  who  had  boldly  and 
bonestly  achieved  it.  (Appiatue.J  The  honourable  geotle* 
man  concluded  by  proposing,  *'  May  the  relatíons  now  form- 
íng  between  the  New  World  and  the  Oíd  be  Consolidated  on 
tbe  basia  of  lasting  amity  and  mutual  proi»perity/' 

Tbe  toast  was  received  wrtb  pláudits. 

Dr  Lusbington  could  not  refrain  from  offering  bis  ardent 
and  heartfelt  congratulations  on  the  great  and  signa!  triumph 
irhich  had  been  gained  by  liberty  o  ver  tyranny^ — by  freedom 
orer  oppression — by  reason  over  bigotry.  He  could  not  re- 
frain from  ofiering  bis  humble  thanks  to  Providence,  that,  afVer 
suffering  and  enduring  grie vanees  of  the  most  odious  charac- 
ter  foi*  a  long  period  of  years,  the  people  of  Soutli  America 
were  at  last  released  from  bondage.  (Applaiue.)  After 
encoutttering  difficulties,  which  to  weak  minds  would  have 
aeeroed  insurmountable — aíler  defeating  open  forcé  and  se^ 
cret  treason — tbe  eíforts  of  the  people  had  succeeded,  and  the 
standard  of  liberty  and  independence  waved  in  proud  tríumpb 
over  tjnranny  and  despotism.  (Applatue.)  Even  if  the  sen- 
timents  of  those  whom  he  had  the  honour  to  address  were  not 
in  strict  accordance  with  bis  own  with  reference  to  what  had 
taken  place  in  South  America,  yet  the  feeling  that  the  proa- 
perity  of  that  country  must  be  benefícial  to  the  world,  and 
that  England  must  come  in  for  ber  share  of  that  benefít,  mutt 
induce  the  people  of  tbis  country  to  look  on  those  erenta  with 
a  most  favourable  eye.  Thanks  be  to  beneficent  Providence» 
it  could  not  80  happen,  that  oppression  sbould  fail,  and  free«< 
dom  sbould  6ucceed — that  new  ports  should  be  opened,  and 
Communications  take  place  between  dittant  parta  of  tbe  wor)d» 
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*^n  DO  point  of  vieír  which  the  human  mind  oould  ttke  oí  ik 
tubject  could  it  be  imaginedt  that  in  sucfa  a  tUte  of  tMtp 
benefit  would  not  ríie  to  the  inhabitanU  of  diis  favoored  ak. 
(Hear^  kear.J  Those  whom  he  now  addrcwcd  knew  io- 
finitelj  better  than  he  did,  that  there  waa  noC  any  coontrj 
which  did  not,  in  a  coromercial  poiot  of  Tiew»  afbrd  tone 
portion  of  adTantage  to  Great  Brítain.  There  «ras  no  §yÉbm 
•o  ttrict,  no  rettstance  so  elote,  that  the  capital»  enterpróe, 
courage,  and  peneverance  of  the  Eoglish  mercfaaot  bad  not 
overeóme,  and  made  the  souroe  of  individual  benefit  How 
happened  it,  that  each  nation  adopted  commerce  for  iti  owa 
benefit,  and  yet,  if  it  purtued  a  wite  ayitem,  theM  apéenla- 
tíona  which  enriched  itaelf,  aided  aleo  the  intereat  and  pm- 
perítj  of  every  other  countiy  ?  How  ahould  they  admire  dtf 
wiae  benefícence  of  that  Power  which  made  hidiridual  the 
foundation  of  aniversal  proapertty !  (Applaum.)  Hia  leaned 
friend  who  propoaed  with  lo  much  eloquence  Cbe  healtfa  of 
General  Bolirar,  omitted  to  mention  one  circomatanc^  which 
in  hia  (Dr  Lushington'a)  mind  deaerved  to  live  in  the  meoocj 
of  every  man  who  waa  the  friend  of  liberty  and  humaniqr. 
He  would  cali  to  the  recollection  of  hia  leamed  friend,  aad 
of  the  meeting,  that  in  1816,  whüe  the  war  waa  ragii^  ia 
South  America  in  its  moat  aanguine  and  atrocicua  ahape; 
whüe  that  then  unhappy  country  waa  opea  to  the  inroada  of 
ita  moat  invetérate  foea.  General  Bolívar  publiahed  hia  cele- 
brated  prodamation,  forbidding  every  one  from  inflictiog 
death,  éxcept  on  the  field  of  battle.  He  would  not  auier  the 
people  to  revenge  even  juat  wronga,  by  murder  or  cold-blooded 
alaughter.  (AppUtue.)  He  taught  hia  fríenda»  that  it  ooJy 
required  courage  and  peraeverance,  to  ancoeed  in  the  eauae 
of  freedom ;  and  he  ahowed  bis  enemiea  that  mercy  waaalwajra 
the  ooncomitant  of  true  bravery.  (Cheen*)  It  waa  on  thii 
principie  that  he  fought  and  conquered,  and  aecared  the 
fireedom  of  hia  country— ^n  event  which,  thank  God!  diit 
meeting  of  Engliahmen  had  aaaembled  to  celébrate.  He 
meant  to  propoae  aa  a  toaat  *<  The  Congreaa  of  Colombia ;" 
and  he  waa  happy  to  aay  it  waa  not  in  expreaaion  only  that 
^lat  bedy  had  irtiawn  themaelvea  wprthy  of  thia  henoer. 
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Every  act  they  had  done  was  in  conformity  wáth  ali  thosc 
énlightened  principleí  which  ought  to  guide  and  regúlate  a 
great  aaaemblyi  who  were  providing  for  the  happinefit  and 
aeetirity  of  those  who  were  placed  beneath  them  ;  or,  in  ene 
aíngle  word,  they  imitated  as  far  as  they  could  the  examplé 
of  England.  (AppUuáe.)  The  greater  part  of  the  errors  and 
distresses  of  human  nature  aróse  frora  ignorance.  The  Go^^ 
vemment  of  Colombia  were  endeaTouring  to  i'eroove  that 
sotifce  of  OTÍh  They  felt  that,  if  knowledge  were  spread 
throogh  those  dbtant  countries,  it  would  be  the  best  protec- 
t¡on  of  their  newly  acquired  Hberties.  They  were  impressed 
witb  the  idea,  and  it  was  a  most  cofrect  one,  that  knowledge 
waa  necessary  to  impart  those  qualities  which  rendered  men 
it  for  enjoyiog,  because  it  enabled  them  to  estímate  truly  the 
Massings  oí  liberty.  But  this  was  not  ali  :^-they  had  gone  so 
far,  in  this  infant  Republic,  as  to  establísli  a  system  of  trial  by 
jury.  (Cheen.)  He  need  not  say  liow  valnable  trial  by 
jary  was.-^Coaid  they  exist  as  a  free  commnnity  if  that  ines- 
iimable  right  were  taken  frora  them  ?  Would  they  have  met 
this  day  to  celébrate  the  cause  of  South  American  independ- 
enoe,  if  they  had  been  deprived  of  trial  by  jdry  ?  fAppláu$e,J 
He  hoped  chai  as  Information  made  its  way  throogh  the  in- 
üfint  Republic  of  Colombia,  the  people  would  learn  to  appre- 
date  tmly  this  invaluable  privilege,  and  establish  it  on  the 
aonndest  principies.  (Apjpiauíe.)  He  tr usted  that  such  a 
aystem  would  be  adoptad  as  would  gi^e  pemanency  to  this 
privilege^  and,  at  the  same  time,  bring  it  into  immediate  ope- 
ratíon.    (Af^ptanue.)     He  would  conclude  by  drinking — 

**  The  Congress  of  Colombia,  and  may  the  deliberations  of 
wisdoni  consolidate  the  successes  which  valour  and  constañcv 
ha?e  gained.*' 

The  toast  was  drank  with  immense  applause. 

Sir  W.  Curtís  next  rose.  He  would  not  atteropt  to  follow 
the  eloquent  gentlemen  who  had  preceded  him  through  the 
variotts  topics  they  had  so  forcibly  urged.  It  woukl  be  suffi- 
cíent  for  him  to  say,  that  he  heartily  concarred  in  atl  thíit  had 
íalien  from  them.  They  were  assembled  on  the  présent  occa- 
sion  to  commemorate  an  event  the  most  important  that  had 
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occurred  tti  the  last  ceotury.  This  was  noi  a  poütieal  meet^ 
íng ;  it  waf  one  od  the  object  of  which  they  were  all  tgreed. 
Posseuing  u  we  did  the  full  enjojmaeiit  of  political  Ubertjr, 
and  exercísing  it  under  a  mild  and  beoeficent  GoTemnieDtt 
•he  thougbt  it  ríght  to  cali  the  attentíon  of  tfae  assemUj  to  th«t 
Governmenty  by  propoting  the  health  of  '*  His  Majeity'i 
Ministers" — three  times  three;  which  was  drank  accordiogiy. 

Mr  Sinith  aaid  that  a  toast  had  been  put  into  his  haiidt  for 
the  purpose  of  being  proposed»  the  sentimcnts  of  which  «ere 
most  congenial  to  his  ieelings.  He  could  Dot  helpregrettiog 
that  Oíd  Spain,  whilst  she  was  strii^glíng  for  ber  own  liberty, 
on  what  appeared  to  him  (Mr  J«  Snaith)  juat  principlei,.Te- 
fused  to  admit  the  claim  of  Colombia  to  Imt»  :  bnt  he  traited 
•the  day  was  not  far  o£P  when  úke  woold  no  looger  heátate  to 
acknowledge  it  Having  said  so  much»  he  would  not  sdd 
another  word  upoo  such  a  subject,  but  conciode  wkh  pro- 
posing,  **  The  King,  the  Cortes,  and  the  people  of  Spais: 
may  all  oations  acknowledge  the  ríght  óf  Spain  to  a  Constitii- 
tion ;  and  may  Spain  acknowledge  the  same  ríght  in  the 
people  of  Colombia.'*     {Drank  toüh  appUmse*} 

Sir  Benjamín  Hobhouse  proposed  Uie  next  toast-  Heíaid 
that  a  request  had  been  made  to  him  before  he  entered  the 
room»  than  which  nothing  could  have  been  more  gratiíying  to 
his  wishes.  It  was  to  propose  the  health  of  their  noble  cfaair- 
roan.  (Cheem.)  It  was  a  source  of  príde  and  of  hoooorto 
this  meeting  to  have  so  distinguished  an  individual  for  their 
chairmao.  If  he  (Sir  B.  Hobhouse,)  had  not  before  beca 
certain  that  the  cause  which  brought  them  together  was  noit 
excellent,  he  should  have  been  certain  of  it  the  mantnt  he 
leamed  that  the  noble  Duke  would  preside,  (Hear);  sod 
had  he  not  leamed  that  the  noble  Duke  would  preside»  stül 
he  should  have  béen  certain  of  it  from  his  knowledge  of  his 
friend  (M.  Zea)  who  sat  upon  his  Grace's  ríght*  (Hear.) 
Aíler  some  further  complimentary  observations,  the  honour* 
able  baronet  concluded  by  expressing  the  great  pleasore  he 
felt  in  proposing  the  health  of  a  nobleman,  not  more  distio- 
guished  by  birth  than  by  his  talentsand  true  nobiiity  of  sool^- 
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the  healtb  of  the  Noble  Cbaírman,  tbe  Duke  of  Soineraet^ 
(Loud  cheers.J 

Upon  the  Duke  of  Somenet*s  healtb  being  dnmk,  he  again 
rose»  and  spoke  as  follows : — 

Though  I  am  persuaded  there  are  roany  who  would  ha^re 
been  much  more  conipetent  than  myself  to  611  the  situation 
to  which  I  have  been  called,  still  I  cannot  but  feel  highly  flat- 
tered  at  having  been  selected  upon  an  occasion,  the  object 
of  which  Í8  to  testify  our  satiafaction  at  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  gratifyíng  of  political  eventi»  and  to  do  honour  to  a 
person  who  deserves  so  much  froro  bis  country  and  from  the 
woríd.  I  am  proud  of  thus  testifying  my  sense  of  the  success 
of  Colombia,  and  of  the  merits  of  its  Representative ;  and 
more  happy  in  doing  so,  to  an  assemblage  chiefly  consisting 
of  British  merchants,— a  class  of  men  aJways  foremost  in  pro- 
moting  public  objects,  and  whose  liberal  feelings  must  be 
particularly  gratified  in  contemplating  the  standard  of  liberty 
now  flying  even  upon  the  heights  of  Quito. 

Mr  T.  Wilson  felt  that  any  observations  coming  from  him, 

after  the  eloquent  speeches  that  had  been  made  that  evening, 

could  only  have  a  similar  effect  to  that  of  water  afler  wine. 

«He  should  therefore  mertely  observe^  that  no  man  participated 

in  all  the  sentiments  that  had  been  uttered  more  than  he  did. 

Indeed  it  might  be  recoilected,  that  no  person  took  a  greater 

interest  in  the  subject  than  he  did  at  the  time  that  the 

House  of  Commons  opposed  the  sending  of  arms  to  South 

America.  ( Hear,)     He  had  now  only  to  offer  bis  congratu- 

lations  upon  the  successful  issue  of  this  roost  arduous  struggle ; 

and  if  he  could  not  express  himself  in  good  English,  he  would 

conclude  with  a  short  sentence  in  bad  Spanish,  which  the 

noble  individual  near  \\\m  (M.  Zea)  would  probably  under« 

stand.    The  Honourable  Member  then  proposed  a  toast  com- 

plimentary  to  the  Colombian  State  and  her  Mioister,  and 

added  his  wish  que  viva  mil  años.  ( Hear.) 

Mr  Lennard  professed  his  admiration  of  the  men  who  had 
displayed  so  much  bravery  and  perscverance  ib  the  cause  of 
liberty,  and  having  at  length  succeeded  in  driving  forth  des- 
potism  from  their  country,  had  substituted  freedom  and  good 
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Colombian  loan,  ealculated  to  excite  doubts  as  to  ito  valíditjri 
the  contractors  callad,  bj  adveitisemeoty  a  meeting  of  tbe 
Holders  of  Colombian  Bonds  at  the  City  of  London  Tavern, 
to  receive  information  on  the  8ubject  of  the  contract. 

The  room  was  crowded  to  excets.  Mr  J.  D.  Powles  and 
the  other  contracto!^  entered  the  room  ;  and,  in  the  abtence 
of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Alderman  Wood,  both  of  whom  were 
expected,  Alderman  Bridgea  took  the  chair. 

A  8  soon  as  the  chair  had  been  taken,  Mr  Powlea  proceeded 
to  lay  before  the  meeting,  an  explicit  stateroent  of  all  the 
proceedings  connected  with  M.  Zea*s  powers,  the  pn^ess  of 
the  loan,  and  the  obligaron  on  the  Government  of  Colombia 
to  acknowledge  the  transactions  of  M.  Zea. 

StATEMENT  PRESXNTXD  to  tbe  MElEtlNG. 

*^  The  contractors  for  the  Colombian  loan  have  thought  it 
right  to  cali  the  present  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  shewing 
to  the  holders  of  the  bonds  the  precise  foundation  on  which 
this  loan  rests,  and  thereby  removing  the  many  miaconcep» 
tions  which  they  perceive  to  prevail  respecting  it. 

"  The  late  M.  Zea,  who  was  known  to  that  part  of  the 
British  public  which  had  given  its  attention  to  the  afiairs  of 
South  America,  as  having  been  for  some  time  Vice-President 
of  Venezuela,  and  as  having,  on  the  formal  unión  of  Vene- 
zuela and  New  Grenada,  under  the  title  of  the  Republic  of 
Colombia,  been  appointed  Vice-President  of  Colombia,  arrÍT- 
ed  in  London  in  the  month  of  June  1820,  charged  with  full 
powers  as  minister-plenipotentiary  of  the  Republic.    Nothing 
could  be  more  ampie  than  the  construction  of  these  powers. 
They  invested  him  *  with  the  whole  representaron  of  Colom- 
bia for  every  species  of  affairs;' — '  with  power  to   appoínt 
resident  or  extraordinary  ministers ;' — *  consuls,  agenta,  and 
commissioners ;' — *  to  establish  the  public  credit  on  a  solid 
and  permanent  basis ;' — *  to  treat  and  agree  with  the  credi- 
tors  on  the  means  of  ensuring  the  payment  of  their  respective 
claims,*  &c.  &c.     It  appeared,  in  short,  as  if  the  Government 
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of  Colombia  had  desircd  to  place  iüi  whole  power,  for  all  pur-. 
poses  in  Europe»  in  the  hands  of  M.  Zea»  which»  considering 
the  leadiog  part  that  he  had  taken  in  establishing  the  liberty 
of  bis  country,  and  bis  having,  for  a  considerable  time,  held 
the  second  office  in  the  state,  only  served  to  shew  to  those 
with  whom  he  held  intercourse,  that  he  enjoyed  from  bis 
country  that  confídence  whicb  bis  long  servíces  might  seem 
to  entitle  him  to.  / 

'*  That  no  possible  deficiency  might  arise  in  the  powers  of 
M.  Zea,  the  Congress  of  1^19  passed  aspecial  decree,  autho- 
rizing  the  President  to  grant  him  extraordinary  powers  to 
meet  any  eroergencies  that  might  arise  pending  bis  mission  in 
Europe,  to  whicb  the  authority  of  the  President  might  prove 
inadequate. 

'*  On  bis  arrival  in  England,  one  of  the  fírst  objects  to 
whicb  M.  Zea  directed  bis  attention,  was  the  sitiiation  of  the 
parties  wbo  had  claims  on  the  Republic.  He  consulted  bis 
friends  on  the  expediency  of  raising  a  loan  to  discharge  tbese 
claims.  He  was  strongly  recommended  to  postpone  any  sucb 
attempty  until  circumstances  should  be  more  favourable  to  Ita 
success.  He  tberefore  called  the  creditors  together,  and 
afler  two  meetings,  at  whicb  M.  Zea  stated  to  tbem  that  the 
country  was  rich  in  resources  of  the  most  productive  kind, 
that  notbing  but  time  was  necessary  to  mature  tbem,  and  that 
it  wanted  neittier  the  ability  ñor  the  inclination  to  discharge 
claims  whicb  it  held  to  be  of  the  most  sacred  character, — it. 
was  agreed  that  be  should  issue  transferable  debentures  to  the 
creditors  for  the  amount  of  tbeir  respective  claims,  bearing 
interest,  10  per  cent  if  paid  in  England,  or  12  per  cent  if  paid 
in  Colombia ;  and  the  debentures  were  issued  accordingly. 

*<  As  bis  authority  for  doing  tbis,  M.  Zea  furnished  the 
committee  of  the  creditors  with  an  extract  from  bis  powers, 
of  whicb  a  copy  is  hereunto  annexed. — [No.  I.] 

"  The  committee  of  creditors  gave  notice,  on  the  16tli 
November  1820,  to  General  Bolívar,  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  of  the  arrangement  tbey  had  made  with  M.  Zea, 
and  of  the  consequent  issuing  of  the  debentures. 
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.  «<  On  Uie  Ist  May  18S1,  the  fint  pajBieni  of  imarett  on 
the  dcbentum  bec«iie  due,  when  M.  Zea  pobliahed  aa  ad- 
vtrtiteroent  in  the  London  newtfiapersy  of  which  a  copy  ii 
annexed. — [No.  II.] 

'Mn  Jaly  1822,  a  part  of  the  debenturet  wat  preaented  to 
tlie  GoTeroment  at  Bogotá,  tbe  capital  of  Colombia,  amoimt- 
ing  to  £.1,759.  6d. ;  and  one  year**  interett  waa  reoeived  opeo 
tbem  by  the  holder.  These  are  the  only  debenturet  tbat  ara 
known  to  bave  ever  been  presented  at  the  capital.  It  has 
been  ttated,  that  some  have  been  preaented  at  the  cortoiB- 
houses  at  the  outports  to  be  received  in  payment  of  dutÍM, 
and  that  the  answer  giren  to  them  was,  that  tbe  eoUecton  of 
cuBtoma  could  not  recdve  them  without  ordera  from  die 
Government. 

<<  This  history  of  the  creation  of  the  debentarta  is  given, 
becauae  some  erroneoas  impressions  appear  to  prerail  respect- 
ing  them  among  persona  uninformed  of  the  facts. 

"  Aíler  iMuing  the  debentures,  M.  Zea  went  from  Londoa 
to  Parity  and  subsequently  to  Madrid.  In  the  latter  part  of 
1821  he  retumed  to  Paria.  The  aapect  of  Colombíaa  aíEúrt 
waa  continually  iroproving.  In  June  1821  the  deciaive  battle 
oi  Carabobo  was  fought,  which  ended  in  the  whole  coast,  with 
the  exception  of  one  fortress,  falling  before  tbe  cióse  of  the 
year  into  the  hands  of  the  Colombiana.  The  intemal  organi- 
zatlon  of  the  country  was  at  the  same  time  rapidly  advaac- 
iog. 

**  In  the  early  part  of  1822,  the  contractora  for  the  loan 
received  information,  that  M.  Zea  was  inclined  to  proceed 
seriously  to  a  measure  which  had  several  times  been  discuss- 
ed ;  viz.  the  raising  a  loan  for  the  service  of  the  Repubfíc. 
They  accordíngly  inet  him  at  París  in  March  last,  and  coo- 
cluded  a  contract  for  the  loan  of  two  millions  sterling,  it 
80  per  cent,  bcaring  6  per  cent  interest. 

**  The  power  under  which  this  loan  waa  raised  haa  been 
published,  and  the  original  shewn  to  every  person  applying  to 
see  it. — It  is  signed  by  General  Bolivar,  the  President,  wbo 
States  hiroseif  to  act  *  under  the  special  authority  and  powers 
with  which  the  Congress  investcd  him ;'  and  countersigned  by 
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M.  ReveDga»  then  Minúter  for  Foreign  Affáiri,  aow  in  Lod* 
don. 

"  The  loan  hat  been  appropriated  to  the  service  of  the 
Goveroment  of  Colombia,  ia  paying  off  its  d^t  ia  Great  Bri* 
tain,  in  sending  it  supplies,  and  in  other  payments  for  accouni 
of  the  Government,  directed  by  M.  Zea.  M.  Zea  has  not 
drawn  from  the  loan  for  his  own  purpoaet  more  than  a  few 
thousand  poundt.  The  amoiint  of  the  debt,  and  the  interés! 
whicfa  has  accrued  thereon,  paid  oot  of  the  loan,  is  £.  777,2204 
Ss.  2d.  By  agreement  with  M.  Zea,  the  contractors,  in  order 
to  afford  ampie  time  for  remittanoes  for  the  interest  to  come 
from  Colombia,  and  to  prerent  the  possibility  of  any  faihire  in 
the  punctual  payment  of  the  dividends  to  the  bond-holders, 
were  to  relaio  from  the  loan  the  arnoont  necessary  for  the 
four  first  half-yearly  payments  of  interest.  This  has  accord- 
ingly  been  done.  Tbey  have  paid  the  fírst  half-year's  interest, 
and  they  retain  in  their  hands  the  amount  of  three  more  half- 
yearly  payments. 

**  M.  Zea  alwajTS  stated,  in  all  the  contractors*  oommimica- 
tions  with  him,  that  nothing  bot  time  was  wanted  for  the 
complete  organization  and  development  of  the  resoiirces  qí 
Colombia ;  that  the  debt  of  the  country  was  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  extent  of  those  resources,  when  agricultore 
should  be  gencrally  resumed,  and  the  mines  sfaooíd  be  at 
work,  (the  revenue  from  which  he  described  as  being  very 
considerable) ;  a  representation  which  was  certainly  borne  out 
to  the  contractors  by  the  informaúon  received  by  thems^Tei 
from  that  country. 

**  Since  the  conclusión  of  this  loan,  two  docomeau  hav« 
appeared  in  this  country,  which  have  given  rise  to  great  agi- 
tation — the  first,  a  Proclamation,  dated  Bogotá,  the  Ist  June, 
from  the  Vice-President,  dedaring  that  no  person  was  autho- 
rised  to  make  engagements  on  behalf  of  the  Republic,  and 
that  M.  Zea  was  only  authorized  for  political  purposes ;  and 
the  second,  a  letter  from  Don  Pedro  Gual,  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  A&irs,  to  M.  Zea,  dated  September  29.  1822,  and 
annexing  copy  of  one  of  the  15th  October  of  the  precedíng 
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yetr,  in  whtch  M.  Zea  wat  directed  no  longer  to  ezercbe  faii 
functioof  in  Europe. 

**  The  fim  of  Chete  papen  reached  England  in  October 
18S2,  tix  months  afler  the  loan  was  contraded;  and  die 
tecond  in  the  present  month. 

"  The  firtt  obscrvation  that  aríses  on  these  papera  is,  Úmt 
no  notice  of  any  kind  can  take  a  retrotpectí^e  effiect,  or  hate 
any  influence  on  transactíons  previously  concluded.    Not  the 
slightet t  intimation  had  ever  been  given  in  Eiirope  that  M. 
Zea's  powera  had  been  revoked ;  and  it  i»  but  jiiatice  to  the 
memory  of  that  gentleman  to  tay,  that,  independently  of  his 
public  and  lolemn  decUration  in  his  lettera  of  the  SSd  Octo- 
ber and  the  4th  No^ember,  [Not.  IIL  and  IV.],  that  hit 
powers  and  hís  instnictions  remained  in  forcé  without  the 
ftlighteit  alteration,  there  are  the  strongest  posaible  reasont 
for  concludiog  that  no  notice  of  his  recall  ever  reached  him. 
All  his  acts  tend  to  establish  this  impression.     On  the  8di 
Apríl  last,  nearly  a  month  after  this  loan  was  concluded,  BC 
Zea  made  a  formal  demand,  by  an  oficial  note  addressed  to 
the  different  GoTomments  of  Europe,  of  the  recognition  of 
the  independence  of  Colombia,  which  was  published  in  the 
newspapers.    In  May  he  sent  his  secretary  from  París  to 
London  with  dispatches  to  the  late  Lord  Loodonderry  on  the 
same  subject.    On  his  arríval  in  London  afterwards  himself, 
he  had  one  or  more  interviews  with  that  nobleman.    In  Jdy 
or  Aug^t  he  received  from  the  Portuguese  ambassador  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  recognition  of  Colombia  by  that  6o> 
vemment ;  and  in  September  last  he  came  from  Cheltenham 
to  London  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  Swedish  ambassa- 
dor, with  whom  he  had  important  negociationa.     These  dr^ 
cumstaoces  are  far  from  showing  any  thing  like  a  conscioiv- 
ness  on  the  part  of  M.  Zea  of  his  having  been  recalled ;  and 
it  will  be  observed,  that  they  all  occurred  before  the  partial 
restoration  of  his  powers,  which  the  Minister  for  Foreígn 
Afiairs  States  in  his  letter  took  place  on  the  Ist  of  June  by  the 
Vice- Presidentas  proclamation,    that   document  not  having 
arrived  in  Europe  till  October  following.     At  any  rate,  if  M. 
Zea  was  conscious  of  his  recall,  nobody  else  in  Europe  could 
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know  any  thing  about  it»  while  be  contínued  to  exercíse  all 
the  functions  of  bis  oflSce,  witbout  any  visible  diminution  of 
bis  powers»  witbout  tbe  appointment  of  any  successor  to  re- 
place  bim,  or  tbe  sligbtest  externa!  circumstanee  by  whicb 
tbat  fact  could  be  known  to  otbers.  Tbe  autborities  in  Co- 
lombia appear  to  bave  been  as  little  aware  of  tbe  recall  as 
parties  in  Europe  ;  for  ín  tbe  montb  of  August  last  a  gentle- 
man  arríved  in  London  direct  from  tbe  Intendant  of  Caracas, 
with  orders  for  particular  supplies  of  whicb  he  was  in  need, 
and  with  a  dispatcb  from  the  Intendant  to  M.  Zea,  directing 
kim  tojiímish  the  necessaiyjiinds  Jbr  the  purpose,  xvhich  xoere 
considerable,  and  which  Af.  Zea  did  by  an  order  on  the  contrac- 
íorsjbr  the  loan, 

**  Many  other  collateral  circumstances  might  be  mentior.ed, 
whicb  serve  to  sbew  an  entire  unconsciousness  on  the  part  of 
M.  Zea  of  bis  recáll ;  and  not  the  Icast  among  theni  is  the  fact 
of  bis  having  come  from  París  to  England  in  the  montb  of 
June  last,  and  remained  in  this  country  tili  the  day  of  bis 
deatb,  28th  November  (182^)  last. 

**  If,  bowever,  M.  Zea  has  contracted  this  loan,  and  done 
all  tbe  other  acts  which  he  has  been  openly  seen  to  do  as 
Minister  of  Colombia,  q/ler  having  received  bis  recall,  it  is 
towards  bis  own  Government  tbat  be  has  faiied  in  bis  duty ; 
and  to  tbat  Government,  if  he  had  been  living,  he  must  bave 
accounted  for  bis  conduct.  Neither  the  contractors  ñor  the 
Brítish  public  were  called  upon  to  place  faith  in  M.  Zea ; 
their  faith  was  necessarily  in  the  powers  which  he  deposited 
with  tbem.  It  was  the  Government  of  Colombia  whicb 
placed  lia  confídence  in  M.  Zea,  and  invested  him  with  its 
powers.  If  it  intended  tbat  he  should  no  longer  use  thoise 
powers,  it  was  the  plain  and  clear  duty  of  tbe  Government  to 
bave  eitber  withdrawn  them  from  bis  custody,  or  taken  effec- 
tual  means  to  acquaint  the  world  (and  particularly  tbat  part  of 
it  to  which  M.  Zea's  powers  applied)  tbat  they  were  revoked. 
On  this  point  the  contractors  bave  the  satisfaction  of  referring 
to  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  legal  autborities, 
which  they  bave  thought  it  right  to  take,  in  confírmation  of 
wbat  they  bave  urged,  althougb  it  is  clear  that  any  other 
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doctrine  wouUl  be  at  variance  with  every  principie  whidí 
regulates  eíther  Ihe  transactíons  of  common  life,  or  anj  deal- 
ings  with  the  Minbters  of  foreign  States. 

'<  The  contractora  are  persuaded,  that  wbateTer  miscoo- 
ception  the  GoTernment  of  Colombia  may  labour  under  with 
respect  to  the  proceedings  of  M.  Zea  in  regard  to  this  loan, 
it  is  to  be  attríbuted  to  the  unfortunate  non-arnTal  of  hii  dis- 
patches  in  Colombia.  By  the  oficial  letter  of  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  ¡t  appears  that  no  communication  had  been 
received  from  M.  Zea  of  a  later  date  than  the  month  of  Ja- 
nuary  last.  The  motive  or  the  object  for  interceptiog  M. 
Zea*8  dispatches  written  from  France,  the  contractors  have  oo 
meaos  of  ascertaining  ;  but  they  do  know,  on  most  poutive  in- 
formation,  that  M.  Zea*«  dispatch  sent  from  París,  containing 
the  cootract  for  the  loan  executed  there,  has  been  seen  in 
I^ondon  within  the  last  ten  days,  and  the  contract  endosed 
in  it. 

*'  Knowing  ihis,  as  weil  as  many  other  circumstances  Dot 
necessary  here  to  be  stated,  the  contractors  cannot  but  believe 
that  M.  Zea  has  been  the  victim  of  much  misrepresentatioo  in 
Colombia.  It  is  notorious  tliat  the  price  he  obtained  for  the 
loan  was  ampie,  and  highly  creditable  to  his  good  manage- 
ment.  He  raised  the  credit  of  his  country  to  a  very  high  pitdi 
considering  the  circumstances  in  which  it  stood ;  and  with  the 
most  prudent  forethought  he  has  arranged  the  terms  of  repaj* 
ment  in  such  a  manner  as  to  meet  the  growing  resources  of 
the  country. 

**  M.  Zea*s  acts  must,  however,  speak  for  themselves.  All 
the  contractors  have  to  do  is,  to  show  to  the  bond-holders  the 
solid  foundation  of  the  contract,  and  to  the  Goveroment  of 
Colombia  the  appropríation  of  the  money.  For  this  Istter 
l^rpose,  as  well  as  to  give  full  information  on  al]  poiots  to 
that  Government,  the  contractors  have  dispatched  a  confiden- 
tial  representative  of  their  interests  to  the  capital,  with  the 
contract  for  the  loan,  and  a  full  statement  of  the  accouots. 
They  anticípate  with  the  utmost  confídence  the  most  satisfac- 
tory  resuits  from  this  mission,  and  the  entire  removal  of  everj 
dottbt  respecting  it.    To  suppose  that  the  Colombian  Govem- 
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mcnt  can  follow  a  different  coune  from  thafc  by  whích  all 
civilized  natíons  are  bound  ín  a  matter  oí  publíc  justice  aod 
good  faith,  would  be  to  impute  to  it  a  line  of  conduct  as  con- 
trary  to  the  whole  courte  of  its  proceedings  hitherto,  as  at 
varíance  wíth  iit  interests.  M.  Zea  has  not  sacrificed  the 
jnterest  of  his  country  in  obtaining  for  it  a  loan  at  80  per 
cent,  ñor  in  paying  off  a  debt  bearing  10  per  cent  interest, 
by  creating  another  paying  only  7j. 

*'  The  contractors  hope  that,  from  the  fírst  moment  of  the 
pending  discussions,  tliey  have  shewn  the  utroost  readiness  to 
offord»  without  reserve,  every  possible  inforuiation  to  the 
partiea  interested:  they  will  continué  to  foilow  the  same 
course,  and  they  trust  that,  from  the  statement  nowr  submitted 
to  this  meetiog,  it  will  appear  to  the  bond-bolders  that  they 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  await  the  result  of  the  information 
which  has  been  sent  to  the  Colombian  GoTemmcnt,  confídent 
that'on  no  principie  of  honour,  of  justice,  of  good  faith,  or  of 
interest,  can  the  contract  for  this  loan  be  que&tioned. 

**  The  contractors  have  only  to  add,  that  on  the  recent 
arrival  of  M.  Revenga  in  this  city,  they  laid  before  him  the 
contract  for  the  loan,  the  power  under  which  it  was  raised, 
and  the  account  of  the  appropriation  of  the  proceeds.  M. 
Revenga  acquainted  them,  that  he  should  send  the  account  to 
the  Government,  but  that  he  had  no  authoritv  to  interfere  in 
respect  to  the  loan,  the  Government  not  having,  up  to  the 
^th  September  last,  received  any  ofiicial  notice  of  any  loan 
having  been  contracted  for  its  account,  and  it  following,  at 
a  matter  of  course,  that  the  Government  could  not  give  direc- 
tions  to  approve  or  disapprove  that  of  which  officially  it  knew 
nothing.  M.  Revenga  admitted  tlic  signature  to  the  power 
to  be  his  hand-writing,  at  the  time  that  he  was  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs. 

(Signed)     <'  Charles  Herring. 
"  Wm.  Graham. 

««  J.  D.  POWLES;' 


**  Londotif  January  11.  1SS!S 


♦» 
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Annezed  to  thit  statement,  were  tfae  opinions  of  Dr  Loé* 
íogton,  the  Solicitor-General,  and  Mr  Seijeant  Leus,  wfaid 
were  decidedly  io  favour  of  the  validity  of  the  loan  oo  tk 
part  of  the  contractors,  and  its  binding  character,  upon  emj 
principie  of  public  policy  and  good  faith,  on  tbe  Colombiii 
Repubh'c. 

CASE. 

**  The  GoTemment  of  Colombia  diapatched  M.  Zea  to  £a- 
rope  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1820,  aa  ita  Minister  I^em- 
potentiary,  he  being  then  also  Vice-Presideot  of  the  coondy. 
On  his  arrival  in  London  the  creditors  of  the  Republic  of  Co* 
lombia  called  upon  hiro  to  gain  informatioo  as  to  the  prospect 
of  obtaining  payment  of  their  clainis.  He  called  them  to- 
gether,  and  informed  them  that  the  country  waa  rích  in  resoor- 
cet  of  the  most  productive  kind,  and  required  nothiog  bot 
time  to  draw  them  forth  after  the  long  conteat  in  which  it  bad 
been  engaged — that  the  creditore  might  place  the  most  impU- 
cit  reliance  both  on  its  integríty  and  ita  means  of  paying  e? erj 
claim  upon  it ;  and  that  in  the  mean  time  the  Government  wss 
ready  to  enter  into  any  measure  for  the  ease  aod  satisfactioo 
of  the  creditors,  conaistently  with  justice  to  both  partiet^ 
After  two  meetings  between  the  principal  creditors  and  M. 
Zea,  it  was  agreed  that  M.  Zea  should  issue  transferable  de- 
bentures  to  the  creditors  for  the  amount  of  their  respectire 
claims,  bearing  an  interest  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  if  paid 
in  London,  or  12  per  cent  if  paid  in  Colombia.  As  his  autbo- 
rity  for  doing  this,  M.  Zea  produced  a  power,  signed  by  tbe 
President  of  the  Republic,  of  which  an  extract  ib  herewitb, 
(No.  1.) ;  and  the  debentures  were  accordingly  issued. 

**  During  M.  Zea*»  residence  in  England,  and  subsequently 
at  Paris,  he  was  in  communication  with  various  persons  on  tbe 
subject  of  raising  a  loan  for  the  service  of  Colombia.  Circum- 
stances,  however,  did  not  favour  his  endeavours  until  the  IStb 
March  1822,  when  M.  Zea  entered  into  a  contract  at  París 
for  a  loan  of  two  milHons  sterlíng ;  as  his  authority  for  whicb 
he  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  contractors  the  power,  of 
which  a  copy  is  herewith,  (marked  No.  2.)  The  bonds  for 
this  loan  are  in  general  circulation. 
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'*  No.  S.  is  copy  o(  a  Proclamation  issued  at  Bogotá  thé 
7th  July  1822,  and  receiveÜ  in  England  in  October  the  same 
year. 

<*  Nos.  4.  and  5.  are  copies  of  Lettera  addressed  by  M.  Zea 
to  the  Contractors  for  the  Loan,  in  consequence  of  that  pro- 
clamation. 

**  No.  6.  Í8  a  copy  of  two  Lettera  addressed  by  the  Miníster 
for  Foreign  Afiairs  of  Colombia  to  M.  Zea. 

**  No.  7.  is  copy  of  the  Official  Note  demandíng  the  recog- 
nition  of  Colombia,  addressed  by  M.  Zea  to  all  the  Govern- 
roents  of  Europe  the  8th  Apríl  1 822,  (twenty-six  days  qfter 
making  the  loan),  which  would  serve  to  shew  that  he  waa 
unconscious  of  the  alleged  revocation  of  bis  powera  alluded  to 
in  No.  6.  In  May  he  sent  hís  Secretary  from  París  with  dis- 
patches  to  the  late  Lord  Londonderry  on  the  same  subject ; 
and  it  is^known  that  the  Govemments  of  both  Portugal  and 
fiweden  had  important  Communications  with  M.  Zea  (as  the 
Minister  of  Colombia),  resulting  frora  this  Note,  down  to  Sep-' 
tember  last. 

*'  No.  8.  is  copy  of  a  Letter  from  Mr  Droop,  a  merchant 
of  London,  to  the  contractors,  acknowledging  having  receiv- 
ed  onc  year's  interest  on  some  of  M.  Zea's  debentures,  at  the 
capital  of  Colombia. 

'*  In  consequence  of  the  circumstances  disclosed  in  tbese 
documents,  considerable  agitation  has  been  excited  in  the 
minds  of  the  holders  of  Colombian  bondst 

**  Dr  Lushington*s  opinión  is  requested  on  the  following 
points : — 

"  1.  Can  M.  Zea*s  authority  to  raise  the  loan  be  consider- 
ed  as  revoked,  as  regards  parties  with  whom  he  might  treat, 
until  that  revocation  was  made  public  ? 

**  2.  Supposing  M.  Zea  to  have  received  notice  of  his  re- 
call,  previous  to  his  having  concluded  the  contract  for  the 
loan,  concealing  that  fact  from  the  contractors  and  the  pub- 
lic, is  the  validity  of  the  loan,  as  between  the  contractors  and 
the  Government,  affected  thereby  ? 

*<  3.  It  having  been  published  in  the  Bogotá  Gazette  of 
October  1821|  that  M.  Zea  no.  longer  held  the  office  of  Vice* 
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Presídent  of  Colombia  (another  Vice-Preaident  having  bccn 
appointed),  without  noticing  any  othcr  clumge  of  «Dy  kindÍE 
hi8  function»— was  not  this  in  effect  to  be  understood  as  notice 
to  ihe  worid,  that  his  powers  as  MínUter  Plenipotentitry  re- 
inaincd  unaltered,  and  that,  ¡n  fact,  the  circumstance  ofhii 
continuing  to  be  MínUter  Plenipotentiary  ¡n  Europe  incapaci- 
tated  him  from  rcmaining  Vice- Presídent  of  Colombia;^ 

OPINIÓN. 

«*  1<<.  M.  Zea  8  powera  to  effect  a  aettlement  wíth  ibe  ae- 
ditors  of  Colombia,  and  to  raise  a  loan  for  the  benefit  of  that 
couatry,  are  not  only  roost  cxpUcit  and  comprehensive,  huí 
bear  every  mark  of  being  publicly  and  formally  authenticated 
by  the  Government  whose  representativa  he  was.  Hit  spe- 
cial  powers  are  not  only  signed  by  the  Presídent  of  that  Re- 
pubh'c,  but  his  specific  powers,  under  the  same  signature,  sre 
stated  to  have  been  conferred  in  pursuance  of  the  specitl 
authority  with  which  the  Congress  had  invested  the  Presídent 
for  that  particular  parpóse.  Authority  more  complete  and 
ampie  could  not  be  conferred  on  any  individual.  In  substance 
and  in  form,  they  were  fully  adequate  to  pledge  the  faith  of 
Colombia  to  any  loan  bonafide  raised  under  those  instructioni. 
I  am  decidedly  of  opinión,  that  with  respect  to  third  parties, 
to  ali  bonajide  contracting  on  the  faith  of  those  powers,  thej 
remained  in  ful!  forcé  and  validity  until  their  revocation  was 
made  known  to  them  de  fado j  or  until  such  public  noti6ca- 
tion  of  the  revocation  had  been  given,  that  third  parties  coald 
not  have  been  ígnorant  of  the  fact  of  revocation  without  mi- 
ful  or  culpable  negligence. 

<<  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  of  Colombia  to  roake 
the  revocation  publicly  known ;  the  onus  of  so  doing  rests  with 
them ;  and  íf  through  negh'gence  or  incaution  they  have  omit- 
ted  80  to  do,  either  by  recalling  their  agent,  or  by  not  giving 
sufficient  publícity  to  the  revocation,  the  faith  of  the  Colom- 
bian  Republíc  is  pledged  to  raake  good  the  contracts  entered 
into  byhim  under  the  authority  originally  committed  to  híin; 
and  this  upon  every  principie  which  combined  nations  or 
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individuáis,  viz.  tliat  wh'osoever  delégales  hís  own  powers  to 
another,  is  bound  by  the  acU  oí  h¡8  agent  within  tbe  power 
deiegated»  until  notice  of  the  revocation  has  bcen  actually  re* 
ceiTed,  or  the  publicitj  of  that  revocation  so  nptorious,  that 
the  presumption  of  universal  knowledge  of  the  fact  must  pre- 
valí. 

**  2d,  I  am  of  opinión,  referring  to  v^hat  I  have  already 
written,  that  the  validity  of  this  loan  cannot  be  impugned  by 
the  fact  of  M .  Zea  having  received  a  revocation  of  his  powers, 
and  concealed  that  revocation  íVom  the  contracCors  and  the 
public,  and  on  a  principie  which  I  conceive  to  be  indisputable — 
namely,  that  those  who  delegated  M.  Zea,  must  be  responsible 
for  bis  fidelity  and  integrity ;  and  that  thlfd  partios,  who  had 
no  voice  in  his  selection,  who  reposed  no  trust  in  him  in- 
dividually,  but  relied  on  his  powers  duly  authentícated,  can- 
not be  naade  answerable  for  any  conceairaent  or  breach  of 
trust  by  htm  committed,  to  which  they  were  not  actually 
privy. 

**  Sd.  The  answer  to  this  question  appears  to  me  mainly 
to  depend  upon,  whether,  by  any  public  documents,  or  by  the 
particular  térros  used  in  conferring  these  special  authorities 
on  M.  Zea,  it  was  to  be  clearly  inferred  that  they  were  an- 
nexed  to,  and  indissolubly  connected  with  his  office  of  Vice- 
Presídent.  A II  the  documents  I  have  read  lead  me  to  a  con- 
clusión directly  the  reverse.  Indeed,  in  the  nature  of  the 
employments,  the  office  of  Vice-President  in  Colombia  has  no 
obvious  or  necessary  connexion  with  the  powers  granted  to 
envoys  to  be  exercised  in  foreign  states.  Consequently  the 
revocation  of  the  office  of  Vicc-President  carries  with  it  no 
inference  that  the  other  authorities  with  which  M.  Zea  was 

« 

invested  were  revoked.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  of  opinión, 
that  entire  silence  as  to  M.  Zea's  authority  as  foreign  minister 
justifíed  the  conclusión  that  they  remained  undiminished  and 
unrevoked. 

(Signed)    "  Stephen  Lüshington." 

''  January  10.  1823." 


The  Hme  Cim  hanng  be»  •ni 
General,  he  gave  the  foUowing  opini 

•>  la.  I  hsve  perufed  Uiii  Caae, 
which  it  U  Bccnmpanied,  aod  adveí 
oT  tbe  powers  witli  whích  M.  Zea  w 
nion,  that  híg  authority  to  raiae  the 
garda  the  partie»  with  wbom  he  ntigl 
revoked,  iintil  that  revocabon  waa  a 

"  2d.  If  luch  DOtice  wa»  merely  c 
and  not  publíihed  to  the  worid,  I  an 
not  affect  the  T«l¡dity  of  the  loan  ai 
and  the  Colombian  Government. 

«  SJ.  i  think  it  might  fairly  be  ii 

ttaoce  of  the  notice  in  the  Gazette  I 

aituation  and  authority  u  Vice-Pre 

leoded  to  revoke  bis  other  potrera. 

(Si 

"  Lincoln*  Inn,  Jan.  10.  1823." 


The  same  Caae  haf  ing  bcen  tubín 
Lena,  the  following  i*  bis  opinión  (h 

"  1  am  of  opinión,  that  a«  it  ap 
originatly  received  aufficient  authori 
into  the  contract  for  a  loan  on  behi 
tlie  Republic  of  Colombia,  had  actu 
tract,  and  dcpotited  the  authority  ac 
notification  had  been  made  at  the  pl 
been  negociated,  that  such  authorítj 
íq  any  manner  ceaied,  the  contrae 
upon  the  general  principie!  of  juttic 
ilcemed  valid  and  effectual. 

"  id.  I  think  that,  upon  the  saine 
not  alTccted  by  tbe  notice  of  recaí 
iiiuDicatcd  to  M.  Zea,  but  not  pub 
the  time:  and  that  bis  concealmen 
condition  did  not  prejudicc  the  rij 
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dcalt  with  liim  undcr  the  persuasión  tliat  he  still  sustaincd  the 
same  charficter,  and  represented  the  Government  on  whose 
behalf  he  professed  to  act. 

**  Sd.  The  publication  in  the  Bogotá  Gazette  of  October 
1821,  notifying  that  M.  Zea  no  longer  held  the  office  of  Vice- 
presidente furnishcs  no  just  inference  either  way  as  to  any 
other  power  he  might  have,  not  immediately  deríved  from 
such  office  of  Vice-President,  or  necessarily  expiring  with  it. 

(Signed)     <*  John  Lbks." 

"  Sergeants  Inuy  January  10.  1823." 


The  Chairman  expressed  the  grat¡6cat¡on  he  felt  at  hear- 
ing  such  a  statement  as  that  which  had  been  just  made  by 
Mr  Powles,  and  was  sure  it  would  impart  universal  satisfac- 
tion.     (Hear^  hear.) 

Mr  Bayley  thought  it  important  that  some  defínite  expecta- 
tion  should  be  held  out  to  the  holders  of  Colombian  stock, 
respecting  the  probable  time  when  the  Government  of  South 
America  might  return  an  answer  to  the  forma)  applications 
already  transmitted  respecting  this  loan. 

Mr  Powles  replicd,  that  when  M.  Zea's  illness  assumed  an 
alarming  appearance,  the  contractors  dispatched  intelligence 
of  that  fact  to  the  Colombian  Government,  and  detailed  fully 
the  whole  of  the  pecuniary  concerns  and  conditions  of  the 
loan.  Since  M.  Zea's  death,  a  person  specialiy  authorized  by 
the  contractors,  and  having  full  powers  to  act  for  thero,  had 
been  sent  out  to  Colombia,  so  that  in  a  very  short  time  answers 
might  be  expected.  Before  next  June  there  was  every 
reason  to  expect  a  full  commun^cation  from  the  person  so 
sent  out. 

Mr  Moxen  wishcd  to  know  in  what  manner  the  funds  raised 
by  the  Colombian  stock  had  been  disbursed  for  the  use  of  the 
South  American  Government:  also,  how  many  conferences 
the  contractors  had  had  with  M.  Revenga  since  his  arrival. 
He  thought  it  rather  extraordinary  that  M.  Revenga,  who 
knew  the  contemplated  arrangements  for  the  loan  before  he 
set  out  the  last  time  from  Europe  for  South  America,  should 
have  returned  from  the  Colombian  Government  now,  and  not 
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bring  with  him  theír  decigive  deterniination  respecting  the 
loan  coDtracted  by  their  agent.     {Hear,  hear,) 

Mr  Powles  replied,  that  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the 
disburseroents  of  the  loan,  it  was  enough  to  saj  that  they  were 
duly  applied  to  the  uses  of  the  Colombian  GoTcrnment ;  bat 
he  hoped  that  the  particular  itema  would  not  at  present  be 
called  for ;  it  would  be  an  act  pf  indelicacy  towards  the  new 
Government,  which,  he  was  sure,  one  respectable  merchant 
would  not  impose  upon  anothcr  in  their  prívate  comroercial 
transactions.     The  moment  that  the  business  was  adjusted, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  giving  the  fullest  explanatioo 
of  all  the  particulars.     He  then  added,  that  with  reference  to 
what  was  said  reicpecting  M.  Revengáis  foreknowledge  of  the 
loan,  all  he  could  say  was  this— that  in  the  month  of  October 
1S21,  he  saw  M.  Revenga  at  Bourdeaux,  and  that  gentlemao 
then  conversed  and  communicated  with  M.  Zea  on  the  subject 
of  paying  off  the  English  daimants  upon  the  South  American 
Government,  and  he  concurred  in  the  propríety  of  raising  tbe 
moncy  by  way  of  loan,  should  such  a  mode  be  practicable; 
and  he  recommended  it  to  M.  Zea,  if  he  saw  no  otber  mesDi 
of  accomplishing  the  object.     When  the  contractors  saw  M. 
Revenga  lately  on  bis  arrival  in  town,  and  asked  him  how  it 
happened  that  bis  Government  had  not  promptJy  approved 
that  which  their  two  accredited  agenta  deemed  at  the  time 
expedient  ?  bis  reply  was  this — **  Would  you  have  any  Govern- 
ment in  the  world  ratify  a  transaction  of  which  they  had  never 
been  oíBcially  apprised,  and  which  was  only  known  to  tbem 
through  the  channel  of  newspapers  ?   In  tbe  absence  of  tU 
dispatches,  how  could  their  ratifícation  be  returaed  ?"    {Hear, 
hear.)    M.  Revenga  did,  at  the  interview  at  Bourdeaux  alluded 
to,  say  that  he  thought  a  loan  might  be  raísed  upon  better 
térras  in  France,  where  the  Colombian  Government  had  not 
incurred  any  debts ;  and  he  added,  that  he  should  inform  his 
Government  of  the  powerful  reasons  which  díctated  sacb  a 
step.     He  (Mr  Powles)  at  that  interview  offisred  to  take  balf 
the  araount  of  any  loan  in  England  upon  the  same  ternis  at 
which  it  was  ncgociated  in  France. 
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A  gentleraan  here  rcquested  tliat  the  letter  of  M.  Revenga 
tnight  be  read.     It  was  read  accordingly,  and  is  as  follows : — 

*<  LETTER  FROM  M.  REVENGA  TO  M.  ZEA. 

"  Bourdeaux,  October  20.  1821. 
**  My  ésteemed  M.  Zea, — The  arríval  of  Mr  Powles  express 
from  París,  has  afforded  me  the  opportunity  of  cxplaining  my- 
self  with  regard  to  a  raisunderstanding  which  occurred  when 
we  were  considering  the  means  of  raising  funds  for  payíng  the 
interest  which  is  due  on  the  debt  of  our  Government  in  Eng- 
land,  and  particularly  upon  the  loan  regarding  which  I  spoke 
to  you.  Ilepeating  what  I  *have  already  written  in  my  former 
letter,  as  to  my  total  want  of  wishing  to  interfere  in  this  busi- 
ness,  I  nevertheless  think  it  necessary,  for  the  credit  of  our 
Republic»  that  it  should  maintain  its  credit  on  a  good  footing 
in  Europe,  thus  doing  justice  to  the  Engiish  creditors ;  and 
that  if  there  is  no  other  mode  of  satisfying  the  interest  due,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  it  wiil  be  proper  to  open  a  loan 
for  that  parpóse.  I  ha  ve  no  data  upon  which  to  estímate  the 
terms  upon  which  this  may  be  efiected,  though  I  see  they 
would  be  more  favourable  if  solicited  and  obtained  in  France, 
where  we  have  no  creditors  as  we  have  in  England,  and  wherc 
there  is  at  prcsent  an  amicable  disposition  towards  Colombia. 
The  offer  which  Mr  Powles,  and  the  gentlemen  associated  with 
him,  has  made,  of  taking  the  half  upon  as  advantageous  terms 
as  may  be  offered  to  you  by  any  other  individual,  wíll  facilítate 
it  in  a  great  degree.  We  have  already  spoken  and  agreed 
with  those  gentlemen  as  to  the  híghest  rate  of  interest  which 
should  be  oíFered  for  such  a  loan,  as  well  as  upon  the  form 
which  should  be  given  to  the  oblígatíons.  Not  having  any 
thing  to  add  upon  this  subject,  I  shall  only  say,  that  my  con- 
viction  of  the  importance  of  making  this  payment,  induces  me 
to  believe  that  the  Government  wíll  approve  any  sacrifíce 
(compatible  with  the  instructíons  given  to  you)  that  shall  be 
necessary  for  realizing  it.  I  shall  further  consider  it  my  duty 
to  inform  the  Government  of  the  powerful  reasons  which  have 
urged  this  measure.     I  am,  &c. 

(Signed)     "  Joseph  R.  Revenga.** 
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Mr  Cohén  thought  it  his  duty  to  stale,  that  beiog  for  h» 
friencU  largely  interetted  in  the  Colombian  loan,  he  had  called 
upon  the  contractors  for  an  explanation  of  their  business;  aod 
he  had  received  that  explanation  in  the  fullest  and  most  satiV 
factory  manner.     He  had  called  for  the  purpose  of  aacertain- 
íng  how  the  matter  really  stood,  tliinking  it  better  to  knov 
any  probable  result,  rather  than  be  exposed  to  every  kind  c^ 
agitation  and  uncertainty.    Having  had  this  experíeoce  of  tbe 
readinesa  of  the  óontractors  to  act  in  the  most  open  and  boc- 
ourable  manner,  he  had  come  prepared  to  submit  certain  re* 
eolutions  to  the  meeting,  which  he  would  read  after  asking  a 
single  question.     Did  M.  Revenga  ttate  hia  prívate  opiaioD 
that  the  Colombian   Government  would  ratify  the  loan,  al« 
though  he  declined  giving  any  oíficial  promiae  ? 

Mr  Powles  said,  that  within  an  hour  aíler  M.  Revenga  f 
arrival  in  to«rn,  the  contractors  waited  upon  him ;  and  they 
had  aflerwards  two  or  three  other  meetings  with  him  upon 
the  subject ;  and  at  one  of  these  he  said,  ■*  If  you  ask  me 
my  opinión  as  a  man  or  a  friend,  1  will  tell  you  I  think  the 
loan  will  be  ratifíed,  and  that  you  may  make  your  minds  easy 
upon  the  subject :  but  oíBcially,  I  have  no  authoríty  to  make 
any  such  declaration."  On  a  subsequent  occasion  he  ex- 
pressed  his  displeasure  at  his  prívate  opinión  having  beeo 
promulgated  to  other  parties,  as  he  had  only  delivered  it  coo- 
fídentially  and  unoíBcially.  The  contractors  replied,  that  when 
he  gave  it,  he  imposed  no  injunctions  upon  them :  that  even 
if  he  had,  they  could  not  have  obeyed  them,  for  they  were 
bound  to  give  the  whole  of  the  information  which  reached 
them  to  all  interested  in  the  loan ;  and  they  added,  that  he 
was  to  consider  always  such  to  be  the  nature  of  the  Communi- 
cations between  4hem.  (Apjplause.) 

Mr  Cohén  then  submitted  a  string  of  resolutions,  explana- 
tory  of  the  conduct  of  the  contractors»  and  the  prospcct  of 
realizing  their  object. 

Before  these  resolutions  were  put  from  the  chair,  several 
gentlemcn  put  questions  to  Mr  Powles  upon  the  Colombian 
transactjons,  which  he  promptly  and  speciBcalIy  answered. 
He  was  asked,  whether  M.  Zea  had  not  been  preceded  by 
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other  accredited  agents,  whose  affairs  were  leíY  unscttled  in 
thÍ8  country;  and  whether  M.  del  ReaFs  bilis  had  not,  in 
some  instances,  been  taken  up  by  M.  Zea  ?  Mr  Powles  repHed, 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  M.  del  Real*s  powers  or  dealings — 
that  he  knew  M.  Méndez  had  made  contracts  in  England, 
which  were  all  ratifíed  by  the  Venezuelean  Government  ai 
the  time ;  but  that  none  of  the  persons  who  preceded  M.  Zea 
were  invested  with  the  extensive  and  comprehensive  powers 
of  which  he  was  the  depository,  and  which  nccessarily  led  to 
the  confidence  reposed  in  him  as  an  authorized  agent  of  his 
Government. 

After  these  questions  were  disposed  of, 

M.  Eandom  de  Berenger  arrested  the  attention  of  the 
nieeting.  After  some  observations  upon  the  character  of  the 
Colombian  Government,  his  services  to  them,  and  the  mili* 
tary  commission  he  held  under  them,  he  desired  to  know  how 
it  happened  that  Information  respecting  General  Santander's 
proclamation,  which  he  communicated  to  the  loan  parties  here 
last  September,  had  been  withheld  from  the  public  until  the 
foHowing  month? 

Mr  Powles. — Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  you  sent  to  the 
contractors  General  Santander's  proclaination  before  it  was 
known  to  the  public  ?  If  you  do,  there  is  no  foundation  for 
such  a  statement. 

M.  de  Berenger. — I  did,  in  substance,  state  its  contents  to 
Messrs  Graham  and  Williams. 

Mr  Powles. — My  answer  to  the  question  put  by  Colonel,  or 
M.  Random  de  Berenger,  whichever  he  wishes  to  be  called, 
for  I  really  know  not  his  rank,  is,  that  he  gave  no  such  infor- 
mation  to  us  the  contractors:  but  I  can  state  that  he  has 
made  other  Communications  to  them,  and  that  at  one  time  he 
enclosed  them  proof-sheets  of  a  prínted  pamphlet,  which  he 
said  he  should  immediately  publish,  if  we  did  not  pay  him  a 
sum  of  money.  (//ere  ihere  xoere  considerable  marks  of  disap' 
prohation*)  We  refused  to  comply  with  his  demand.  (Here 
the  uproar  became  so  great  that  the  Chairman  tvas  obliged  to 
interpose  to  restore  order,) 
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Mr  Powles  proceeded. — M.  de  Berenger  claímed  from  M. 
Zea  payment  of  a  sum  of  L.  10,000,  {rettened  duapprobation\ 
not  as  any  remuneration  for  personal  senricea  in  bebalf  of  the 
Colombian  Republíc,  but  for  fumisbing  militaiy  plans  of  ac- 
tion,  possibly  brílliant  enough,  (a  laugh),  which  plans  were 
not  returned  to  hím  within  a  limited  time.  The  contracton 
laid  this  claim  before  M.  Zea,  who  refused  to  listen  to  it. 
M.'de  Berenger  wrotc  then  to  us  to  say  he  had  a  great  deal 
to  tell,  and  he  sent  the  proof-sheet,  saying  it  ahould  go  forth 
unless  he  was  paid.  The  letter,  with  this  commuoication  or 
threat,  we  returned  to  the  writer — a  pretty  plain  intimation 
of  our  disposition  to  decline  any  further  communication  with 
hím.  Though  I  give  this  explanation,  I  may  be  pennitted 
to  add,  that  it  is  quite  irrelevant  to  the  proper  business  of 
the  day.  {Hear.)  Mr  Powles  added,  that  be  had  recei?ed 
no  information  of  the  nature  alluded  to  at  the  time  men- 
tioned,  but,  even  if  he  had,  he  should  have  hesitated  to  pro- 
múlgate it  upon  tbe  mere  unsupported  authority  of  that  gen- 
tleman. 

M.  de  Berenger  then  asked,  whether  Mr  Powles  had  not 
recelvcd  similar  information  from  Mr  Price  of  St  Martin's- 
lane»  a  creditor  to  the  amount  of  L.60,000  upon  the  Colom- 
bian Government? 

Mr  Powles  expresscd  himsclf  pcrfectly  ready  to  give  the 
fullest  explanation  respecting  any  information  which  had  st 
any  time  reached  the  contractors ;  but  the  information  which 
M.  de  Berenger  had  insinuated  they  had  received  a  month 
before  they  published  it,  was  General  Santander's  proclama- 
tion,  a  document  which  he  (Mr  Powles)  declared  the  con- 
tractors, ¡n;»tcad  of  laying  before  the  publíc,  actually  got  from 
the  publíc  :  it  was  published  before  they  got  it ;  and  be  might 
add,  that  after  that  publication,  they  were  daily  pressed  to 
sell  stock,  and  they  as  of\en  declined  making  any  sale. 
(  Heary  hear.) 

Mr  llowcrofl  remarked,  that  however  satisfactory  were 
these  prívate  explanations,  they  were  really  un^uitable  to  the 
regular  business  of  the  day,  and  they  ought  to  pass  the  reso- 
lutions.     (  Hcnr,  hear.) 
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Mr  Mackintosh  begged  to  put  a  questiün  before  the  reso- 
lutions  were  passed, — Were  the  remittances  arising  out  of  the 
loan  transmitted  to  the  Colombian  Governinent ;  and  had  their 
receipt  been  acknowledged  ? 

Mr  Powles  said,  that  they  had  been  sent  out,  but  time  had 
not  yet  intervened  to  admit  of  any  acknowledgment  of  their 
arrival.  It  should  be  recoUected,  that  the  Colombian  capital, 
the  seat  of  Government,  was  1500  miles  from  the  sea-coást, 
where,  no  doubt,  some  had  before  this  time  arrived. 

A  gentleman  held  up  a  Morning  Chronicle  of  the  day,  and 
asked  whether  one  of  its  paragraphs  was  authentíc  ? 

[The  paragraph  merely  professed  to  be  an  extract  from  a 
Bogotá  Gazette,  dated  the  20th  of  October  18í¿2,  which  ex- 
pressed  the  anxiety  of  the  Colombian  Government  to  fulfíl 
their  engagements  with  foreign  states  in  good  faith,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  preserve  the  people  from  the  effects  of  improvi- 
dent  loans.] 

Mr  Cohén  said,  that  little  dependence  could  be  placed  upon 
Information  obtained  in  this  way.  A  man  named  Beevah, 
confíned  a  year  ago  in  the  King's  Bench  prison,  had  gone 
over  to  South  America,  and  was,  he  knew,  an  active  agent  in 
transmitting  circulars  of  every  description. 

Mr  Powles  said  xhe  contractors  knew  nothing  of  the  arrival 
of  such  a  Gazette. 

A  gentleman  here  observed,  that  Bolívar  could  know  no- 
thing of  the  Gazette  alluded  to,  for  he  was  up  at  Quito. 

Mr  Kinder  said  he  had  some  observations  to  address  to  the 
meeting.  (Here  some  voices  exclaimed,  ^*  He  is  the  con  tractor 
for  the  Peruvian  loan.")  He  remarked,  that  the  public  had  a 
right  to  expect  something  more  from  the  contractors  for  the 
Colombian  loan  than  they  had  divulged  in  the  statement  read 
by  Mr  Powles.  A\\  that  was  now  learned  was,  that  they  must 
wait  the  retum  of  some  messenger  who  had  been  dispatched 
to  South  America.  Ought  not  the  contractors  to  have  been 
ready  now  to  come  forward  and  say  what  course  they  would 
be  prepared  to  take,  if  the  Colombian  Government  refused  to 
ratify  M.  Zea's  loan? — a  refusal  which  he  thought  there  was 
grefkt  reason  to  anticípate.    (Loud cr^qf**  No")  Surely  they 
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ought  to  do  somcUiing  by  the  way  oí  ultímate  investment,  a 
the  Government  did  not  choose  to  recognize  M.  Zea'f  powen. 
{A  cry  of  "  They  have  done  no  tueh  ihing")    What  were  thej  in 
fact  to  do  about  this  loan  ? — they  could  not  go  before  the  Co- 
lombian  Government  as  claimanU  of  a  debt,  for  tlieír  claim  wts 
not  acknowicdged ;  they  would,  therefore,  have  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Colombian  Congress  as  suppliants  by  their  petitioo. 
(^Marks  qfdisapprobation.)     Whatever  roígbt  appear  the  ultí- 
mate view  which  the  Colombian  Government  might  take  of 
M.  Zea's  contraer,  there  was  at  least,  he  thought,  at  preteot  a 
sufficient  evidence  of  their  desire  to  escape  from  it«    {Cries  of 
*^  No,  no")    They  had  stnick  at  the  root  of  the  loan  by  revok- 
ing M. Zea's powers.  {Repeatedcriesqf** No")  Thenitwould 
be  to  be  considered,  whether  the  loan  was  advantageoui  or 
disadvantageous  to  the  Colombian  Government.     Wherc  iras 
the  proof  ?  Was  it  that  the  Government  was  so  poor  ?  (A  latigk^ 
and  cries  of  "  y«.") — Considerable  interruption  prevented 
Mr  Kinder*8  concluding  observation  from  being  heard. 

Mr  Powles  said,  that  his  answer  to  the  speech  made  by  the 
last  gentleman  would  be  comprised  in  a  few  words.    That 
gentlcman  had  asked  them,  why  the  contractors  had  not  come 
forward  with  a  proposition  to  meet  the  alternative  of  the  non- 
rati6cation  by  the  Colombian  Government?    His  answer  to 
such  an  interrogatory  was  this — that  to  contémplate  a  rejec- 
tion  by  the  Government,  under  the  honajide  circumstances  of 
the  whole  transaction,  would  be  to  cast  a  gross  libel  upon  that 
Government,  which  no  part  of  their  previous  conduct  would 
justify.    {Applause.)     Besides,  how  could  it  be  said  that  the 
Colombian  Government  had  evinced  a  desire  to  refuse  the 
ratifícation?   They  had  done  no  such  thing;  they  had  onlv 
withheid  their  sanction  from  a  proposition  which  had  not  at 
the  time  been  oíficially  transmitted  to  them.     (Hear,  hear,) 
The  Brítish  public  knew  that  in  loans  there  were  such  animáis 
as  bulls  and  bears,  (a  laugh,  and  cry  of  *<  They  are  here.*^)—- 
these  are  the  complaints  of  those  who  have  not  got  contracts, 
as  well  as  of  those  who  have ;  but  as  to  the  paragraph  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle  from  the  Colombian  paper  of  the  20th  of 
October,  thcrc  was  really  nothing  in  it  of  an  official  shape. 
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(Just  beforé  this  observation  was  made,  the  original  Colom- 
bian  paper ,  frora  which  the  paragraph  in  the  Chronicle  profess- 
ed  to  be  an  extract,  was  handed  up  the  room,  and  at  length 
given  to  Mr  Powles ;  but  no  person  could  soy  from  whom  it 
carne — a  gentleman  near  the  door  said  it  was  fírst  given  by  a 
|>er8on  who  shrunk  away  as  he  sent  it  forward.)  Mr  Powles 
concluded  by  observing,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  found  any 
argument  upon  a  document  which  nobody  would  own ;  and 
which,  afler  all,  said  nothing  that  could  throw  líght  upon  the 
subject. 

The  Chairman  observed,  that  the  paper  had  been  most 
manifestly  brought  in  for  some  private  purpose.     {Hear,) 

M.  de  Berenger  again  mounted  upon  a  chair  to  speak ;  but 
his  reappearance  was  the  signal  for  uproar,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled  to  remain  silent. 

Mr  James  Young  said,  that  the  contractors  had  now  done 
all  which  could  be  expected  from  them :  they  had,  in  the  first 
place,  and  he  tbought  most  satisfactorily,  accounted  for  the 
delay  in  the  non-recognition  on  the  part  of  the  Colombian 
Government,  by  the  fact  of  the  interception  of  M.  'Zea's  dis- 
patches  from  France ;  and  the  extraordinary  fact,  that  the  ori- 
ginal contract,  which  was  known  to  have  been  forwarded  by 
M.  Zea  in  a  dispatch  to  bis  Government,  and  which  never 
appeared  to  have  arríved,  had  been  seen  within  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  days  in  London.  {Hear,)  If  such  a  scheme  as  that 
could  be  perpetrated,  need  they  wonder  at  the  want  of  real 
information  by  the  Colombian  Government  respecting  their 
European  affairs  ?  need  they  aíFect  surprise  that  the  Colombian 
Government  paused  to  receive  official  and  unequivocal  infor- 
mation as  they  had  done?  (Hear,  hear.)  They  (the  Colom- 
bian Government)  had  not  contradicted  M.  Zea's'acts;  they 
had  only,  in  the  absence  of  all  information  from  him,  paused 
to  inquire  into  them :  and  how  that  information  had  been 
withheld,  let  the  interception  of  the  dispatches  speak.  {Hear, 
hear.)  The  moment  the  Colombian  Government  received 
the  proceeds  of  this  loan — the  móment  they  were  in  posses- 
sion  of  the  real  manner  in  which  it  was  eíFected,  they  must  at 
once  give  it  the  forcé  of  their  legal  sanction ;  unless  they 
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meant  to  hold  thcirconduct  forth  to  thc  cívilized  goreinmenti 
of  thc  world,  ai  a  dísgraceful  and  fraudulent  example  of  btd 
dealing.  In  no  part  of  the  contract  had  the  Colombian  Go- 
vernment a  ríght  to  complam — oí  the  pnce  at  which  it  w» 
negociated  they  could  not ;  and  there  waa  ewerj  reason  to  ex- 
pect  thaty  when  possessed  of  the  requisita  informatioQy  they 
would  act  as  became  them.  There  waa  onlj  a  part  of  Mr 
Powles's  statement  that  he  was  disposed  to  diaaeDt  froni,  tnd 
that  was  thc  propriety  of  withholding  an  account  of  the  pro- 
ceeds  of  the  loan.  It  was,  perhaps,  more  politic  and  best, 
considering  the  pecuh'ar  nature  of  the  transactiony  to  reserre 
such  a  disclosure  at  present :  he  should  have  been,  howe? er, 
more  satisfied  had  it  been  made.  He  felt  the  forcé  of  tbé 
argument,  that  thc  disclosure  might  fnmiah  weapons  againsl 
themsclvcs.  Still  he  had  rather  the  full  detalla  were  giTen. 
(  Hear.) 

Mr  Powles  said,  that  the  contractort  had  not  tbe  sligfatest 
desire  to  withhold  any  information  ;  and  if  Mr  Young  wished 
to  see  thc  accounts,  thcj  should  be  shown  bim  at  the  office 
on  Monddy  morning  witliout  reserve ;  bul  at  the  same  time 
it  would  be  for  Mr  Young  to  say,  whether,  as  the  transactioo 
stood,  one  merchant  would,  in  his  transactions  with  another, 
makc  that  disclosure  public  under  cxisting  circumstanccs. 
(Hear,  hear,) 

Mr  Kinder  again  attempted  to  address  the  meeting ;  but 
the  general  cali  was  for  thc  resolutions,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
dcsist. 

Mr  Mackintosh  said,  that  as  warlike  stores,  sent  contrary 
to  thc  Act  of  Parliamcnt,  formed  a  part  of  the  disbursementSi 
there  might  be  a  reason  why  disclosure  would  be  impolitic. 

Mr  Powles  admitted  the  propriety  of  such  a  reserve,  if  tlie 
Britísh  Government  were  to  be  the  partios  te  wbom  tbe  sp- 
plication  was  to  be  made ;  but  it  was  quite  impossible  to  go 
into  the  account  in  thís  manner. 

The  Chairman  at  length  put  an  end  to  the  desultory  con- 
versation  80  long  carried''on,  by  proposing  the  resolutions, 
which  were  carricd  unanimously.     Two  or  threc  hands  were 
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hela  up  against  8ome  of  them,  and  some  voices  said  the  partiea 
were  Peruvian  bond-holders. 

A  gentleman  wuhed  to  know  whethcr  M.  Revenga  had  ad<» 
mitted  that  the  signature  of  his  ñame  to  M.  Zea's  powers  waa 
gemiine  ?  and  then  whether  M«  Revenga  had  been  asked  if 
that  signature  had  not  been  given  to  a  blank  power,  and  not 
to  one  íilled  up  in  its  present  shape  ? 

Mr  Powles  replied,  that  the  power  íilled  up  as  at  present 
had  been  put  into  M.  Revengáis  hands,  and  he  was  asked  if 
his  signature  thereunto  annexed  was  genuine  ?  His  reply  was 
in  the  affirmative :  of  course  it  did  not  énter  into  the  minds 
of  the  contractors  to  follow  up  such  an  answer,  by  askingf  a 
gentleman  whether  he  had  signed  papers  in  a  blank  state,  to 
be  used  in  an  indirect  manner.     (Heary  hear.) 

A  long  and  desultory  conversation  followed,  in  which  the 
questions  already  put  were  reiterated  in  evcry  form,  and  an- 
swcred  in  the  manner  Mr  Powles  had  already  replied  to  simi- 
lar ones.  It  was  at  length  resolved,  on  the  raotion  of  Mr 
Yatnall,  that  a  committee,  consisting  of  Mr  Alderman  Brydges, 
Mr  Thomas  Wilson,  M.  P.  and  Mr  Rowcroft,  should  examine 
the  accounts  of  the  contractors,  and  report  upon  the  disburse* 
ments :  and  it  was  also  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Colonel 
Stéwart,  that  a  deputation  should  wait  upon  M.  Revenga, 
H^th  the  resolutions  of  the  day,  and  request  of  him,  respect- 
fully,  to  forward  thcm,  without  dclay,  to  the  Colombian  Go- 
vernment. 

Mr  Brooke  thought  it  indelicate  to  appoint  a  committec  to 
look  over  the  accounts  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
disbursements,  unless  some  necessity  were  fírst  proved  for  the 
ínvestigation. 

Mr  Powles  declared  the  readiness  of  the  contractors  to 
submit  the  whole  of  the  accounts  to  the  gentlemen  namcd  as 
a  committee. 

A  gentleman  asked  Mr  Powles,  if  he  believed,  in  his  own 
opinión,  that  the  Colombian  Government  were  satisfíed  with 
the  transactions  respecting  the  loan  ? 

Mr  Powles  replied,  that  it  was  impossible  the  contractors 
could  act  as  father  confessors  to  the  Colombian  Gov^nmcnt. 
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AU  tliey  coüld  express  was»  theír  fírm  convictíon,  that  when 
thc  rcquisite  information  reached  South  America,  tbe  Govern- 
ment there  wodd  declare  its  satisfaction  at  what  had  occor- 

red. 

Mr  Rowcrofl  condemned  the  introduction  of  irrelerant 
matter  into  the  business  of  the  meetíng — he  said  he  did  not 
hold  a  shilling  in  Colombian  stock :  he  had  been  a  purchaser 
at  iirst,  but  he  sold  out  at  96.     {Loud  langhter.) 

In  answer  to  another  question,  Mr  Powles  said,  that  it  was 
very  unlikely  the  Colombian  Government  would  make  a  dis- 
tinction  in  their  recognition  between  M.  Zea*s  debentures  and 
the  loan. 

All  the  resolutions  beíng  passed,  the  business  of  the  day 
tcrminatcd  at  4<  o*clock. 

Tfiejbllowhtfr  are  the  Resolutiovs, 

Ara  Mceting  of  the  Holdcrs  of  Colombian  Bonds,  called 
by  the  Contractors  for  the  Colombian  Loan,  held  at  tlie  City 
of  London  Tavern,  the  11  th  instant,  Alderman  Brydges, 
M.P.  in  thc  chair,  the  foUowing  Resolutions  were  unanimously 
passcd  : — 

1^,  That  thc  power  under  which  the  contract  for  tbe 
Colombian  loan,  dated  at  París,  March  13th  last,  was  con- 
cludcd,  appcars  to  this  mceting  to  be  of  the  roost  full  and 
unequivocal  kind,  and  cntirely  adequate  to  thc  purpose  to 
which  it  was  applied. 

2(ly  That  upon  every  principie  of  public  justice,  as  weii  as 
by  the  opinions  of  somc  of  the  most  eminent  legal  authorities 
submitted  to  this  meeting,  the  aforc-mentioned  power  was  in 
full  forcé  as  regards  the  public  in  Europe,  until  public  noticc 
of  its  revocation  was  given. 

Sdf  That  no  public  notice  of  any  kind  has  ever  appeared 
revoking  thc  late  M.  Zea's  powers,  from  the  Government  of 
Colombia,  until  thc  proclamation  of  thc  Vice-President, 
Santander,  dated  the  Ist  June  last,  at  Bogotá,  which  did  not 
reach  England  till  October  inst,  six  mouths  aflter  the  contract 
for  thc  loan  was  madc. 
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4/A,  That  from  the  latest  accounts  from  Bogotá,  thc  capital 
of  Colombia,  it  appears  that  the  Government  had  received  no 
official  advice  of  the  contract  for  this  loan. 

5th,  That  this  meeting  having  the  fullest  reliance  on  the 
honour  and  good  faith  of  the  Goverament  of  Colombia,  no 
leas  from  the  character  of  its  illustrious  Presiden t  than  from 
the  nature  of  the  laws  and  institutions  which  it  has  formed, 
entertains  the  6rmeit  persuasión,  that,  on  receiving  the  ne- 
cessary  information  of  the  acts  of  its  late  minister-plenipoten- 
tiary,  JM.  Zea^  in  an  official  shape,  it  will  immediately  take  the 
necessary  measures.  for  giving  legal  confírmation  to  the  same. 

6/A,  That  the  contractors  having  expressed  their  readiness 
to  shew  a  statement  of  their  account  with  the  Colombian 
Xjovemment,  in  respect  of  this  loan,  to  any  gentlemen  the 
meeting  might  appoint,  the  following  gentlemen  be  requested 
to  form  a  committee  for  that  purpose ;  viz. 

Alderman  BaYDCEs,  M.  P. 
Thomas  Wilson,  Esq.  M.  P. 
Thomas  Rowcroft,  Esq. 

and  to  report  to  the  prublic,  in  any  manner  they  think  proper, 
the  result  thereof. 

7th,  That  a  deputation  be  appointed  to  wait  on  M. 
Revenga  with  a  copy  of  these  Resolutions,  and  to  request 
him  to  transmit  thc  same  to  his  Government  with  the  least 
possible  delay. 

(Signed)     George  Brydges,  Chairman. 

The  Chairman  having  quitted  the  Chair, 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to 
Alderman  Brydges  for  his  kindness  in  takíng  the  Chair,  and 
£br  his  marked  attention  throughout  thc  day  to  the  business 
of  the  meeting. 
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[No.  I.] 

Republic  ow  Colombia. — Simoh  Bolívar,  Prendent  of 
the  Republic,  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Anny  of  Liben- 
tion,  &c.  &c.  To  all  to  whom  these  presents  may  come, 
greeting. 

The  national  honour  requiring  the  most  punctual  payraeDt 
of  the  debts  occasioned  by  the  iodependent  war,  which  hap- 
pily  is  approachÍDg  iu  termination ;  and  it  beÍDg  conTenient  to 
embrace  the  fírst  moments  of  tranquíHíty  to  reanimate  agrí- 
culture  and  the  operatíon  of  the  mines,  and  at  once  to  open 
the  inexhaustible  fountain  of  publíc  wealth  in  a  countiy  so 
extraordínaríly  favoured  by  nature,  it  Í8  determined,  in  order 
to  attend  to  such  important  objecU,  to  raise  a  loan  in  Europe, 
of  the  sum  of  from  two  to  fíve  millíons  of  pounds  sterlÍDg, 
using  for  that  purpose  the  special  authoríty  and  powen  with 
which  the  Congress  has  vested  me. 

To  carry  this  into  practice  with  the  requisita  formalities,  I 
have  appointed,  and  by  the  present  full,  authentic,  and  legal 
powers,  do  confer  on  his  Excellency  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Republic,  Francisco  Antonio  Zea,  the  appointment  of  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  to  proceed  to 
Europe,  and  establish  our  political  and  commercial  relations, 
authorizing  him  with  full  and  due  powers  to  negocíate  and  con- 
tract  the  said  loan,  for  the  sum  which  he  may  judge  coove- 
nient,  providing  it  does  not  exceed  fíve  millions  of  pounds 
sterling,  stipulating  the  terms  and  conditions  which  to  him 
may  appear  bcst,  and  applying  for  the  liquidation  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  interest  thereof  the  most  productivo  branches  of  the 
public  revenue,  and,  if  necessary,  hypothecating  lands,  mines, 
and  other  property  of  the  state. 

And  for  the  fulfílment  of  what  shall  be  contracted,  agrced, 
and  stipulated  by  his  Excellency  the  said  Minis^^r  Plenipoten- 
tiary, Francisco  Antonio  Zea,  relating  to  the.  said  loan,  I  pro- 
mise  and  bind  mysclf,  as  President  of  the  Republic  of  Colom- 
bia, speciatly  authorized  by  the  Supremc  National  Congress. 
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la  faith  whereof,  I  give  these  presenta,  sealed  with  the  pro- 
▼isional  seal  of  the  State,  at  St  Thomas  of  Angostura,  this 
24th  day  of  December  1819.    (Signed)  Simón  Bolívar, 

By  the  President  of  Colomliia. 

(Signed)    Joseph  R.  Revenga, 

Minigter  of  Sute  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  undersigned  Minister  Plenipotentiary  and  Envoy  £x- 
traordinary  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia 
hereby  oertifies,  that  the  above  are  the  signatures  of  Simón 
Bolivar,  President  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  and  of  Joseph 
Rafael  Revenga,  Minister  of  State  for  foreign  afiairs  in  the 
said  Republic.  (Signed)     F.  A.  Zea. 

Dated  at  París,  16th  March  1822^ 

[No.  II.] 
Republic  of  Colombia. 

The  undersigned,  Don  Francisco  Antonio  Zea,  having,  ín 
his  capacity  of  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary from  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  granted  to  the  creditors 
of  the  said  Government  certain  debentures  in  payment  of  their 
respective  claims,  bearing  an  interest  of  ten  per  cent  per  an- 
num,  the  fírst  instalment  of  which  becomes  due  on  the  Ist  May 
next,  hereby  informs  the  holders  of  the  said  debentures,  that 
the  said  Government  has  not  been  able  as  yet  to  remit  to  the 
committee  appointed  for  that  purpose  in  London  the  funds 
necessary  to  the  paymeñt  of  the  said  instalment.  This  delay 
ís  the  unavoidable  consequence  of  the  great  changos  which 
have  lately  taken  place ;  the  seat  of  Government  having  been 
removed  from  Angostura  to  Cücuta,  and  the  march  and  coun- 
termarch  of  troops  having  for  a  time  intemipted  the  communi- 
catión  with  the  sea-ports ;  but  which  hai  ultimately  led  to  the 
conclusión  of  an  armistice,  from  which  a  happy  termination  of 
the  war  may  be  expected. 

The  undersigned  has  much  satisfaction  in  informiog  the 
creditors  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  that  he  has  reccived 
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dispatches  from  his  Goverament,  giving  him  the  most  positive 

assurance  of  the  prompt  reroittance  of  the  aforesaid  ñmds, 

which  the  aforesaid  roilitary  moveroents  had  retardad. 

(Signed)     F.  A.  Zea. 
Paris,  25th  April  1821. 

[No.  III.] 

Bedfottt,  Oct.  92. 

Gentlemen, — The  proclamation  issued  by  the  Vice-Presí* 
dent  of  the  Republíc  of  Colombia,  dated  Bogotá  the  Ist  June, 
to  which  you  have  drawn  my  attention,  has  not  reached  me 
through  any  authorized  channel — but  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
its  authenticity.  I  attribute  this  proclamation,  ín  fact^  to  the 
very  earnest  representations  which  I  have  urged  upon  the 
Government  on  the  necessity  of  preventing,  in  future,  its 
powers  from  beíng  applied  to  purposes  not  within  their  due 
scope,  and  sub-delegated  to  other  persons  not  contemplated  by 
the  Government. 

In  reference  to  the  loan  negociated  wíth  you  at  París  ín 
March  last,  I  can  only  refer  you  to  the  power  depoúted  in 
your  hands,  signed  by  the  executive  authoríty,  most  complete 
in  its  form  and  tenor,  and  which  has  never  been  revoked  in  the 
slightest  degree,  directly  or  indirectly. 

In  unisón  with  the  power  itself,  the  instructions  with  which 
I  am  fumished  specially  direct  me  to  raise  a  loan  in  Europe, 
whenever  it  should  be  practicable,  and  on  conditions  which 
have  not  becn  exceeded  in  my  engagement  with  you. 

No  advice  has  yet  reached  me  of  my  dispatches  (which  an- 
nounce  the  contract  for  the  loan )  having  arrived  at  Bogotá. 

Having  in  no  respect  exceeded  the  powers  granted  to  me 
by  the  Government  of  Colombia,  I  have  only  to  add,  that  the 
Government  will  be  found  faithful,  in  all  respects,  to  the 
engagements  I  have  entered  into  on  its  behalf.  I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  Gentleftien,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

(Signed)     F.  A.  Zea. 

To  Messrs  Charles  Herring,  William  Graham,  and  Jolm 
Ditton  Powles,  contractors  for  the  Colombian  Loan. 
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[No.  IV.] 

ExeteTf  November  4. 1822. 

Gentlbmen,— >!  am  sorry  to  perceÍTe  that  the  public  mind 
intinues  to  be  much  agitated  on  the  subject  of  the  Colom- 

¡an  loan. 

The  insinuation,  that  in  contracting  for  this  loan  I  have 
Kceeded  my  powers,  in  violation  of  the  constitutíón  of  Co- 
mibía,  I  should  not  have  considered  worthy  the  slightest 
otice,  but  for  the  interests  of  individuáis  which  niay  for  the 
loment  be  affected  by  the  unfounded  alarm  thus  sought  to 
e  excited.  I  repeat,  therefore,  openly  and  without  reserve, 
lie  following  facts : — 

That  the  ilepublic  of  Colombia  having  been  formed  at  the 
lose  of  the  year  1819,  by  the  unión  of  Venezuela  and  New 
Trenada,  I  was  appointed  Vice-President  of  Colombia,  and 
ubsequently  dispatched  to  Europe  as  its  Minister  Plenipoten- 
¡ary. 

That  for  purposes  detailed  in  my  instructions  I  was  autho< 
ized  to  raise  a  loan  in  Europe. 

That  for  this  object  powers  were  given  to  me  by  the  Presi- 
lent  Bolívar,  "  using  for  that  purpose,"  as  he  himself  states, 
^  the  special  authority  and  powers  witli  which  the  Congress 
lad  invested  him." 

That  subsequently  to  this  the  Congress  passed  a  special 
lecree,  investing  me  with  extraordinary  powers  to  meet  any 
imergencies  that  might  arise,  pending  my  mission  in  Europe, 
lot  specifícally  contemplated  by  the  powers  of  the  President, 
>r  to  which  his  authority  might  prove  ínadequate. 

That  my  powers  and  my  instructions  exist  at  this  moment 
n  their  full  forcé,  without  the  slightest  alteration. 

That  the  loan  has  been  appropriated  to  the  service  of  the 
[lepublic,  in  paying  off  the  debts  of  Venezuela  and  New 
jrenada,  agreeably  to  the  third  article  of  the  fundamental 
aw  of  the  Republic ;  in  sending  supplies  to  the  Government  ¡ 
md  in  othcr  objects  contained  in  my  instructions. 
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That  the  Congress  oí  1821  confirmed  all  the  proceedings 
of  the  precedíng  CongreaB  of  1819»  excepting  in  some  parti< 
culars  having  no  relation  to  the  present  question. 

That  the  constítution  adopted  adirUerim,  ín  1819»  wfaich 
served  as  the  model  for  that  of  1821,  contaíned  the  same 
artíde  on  the  authoríty  of  the  Congress,  **  to  contract  debu 
on  the  credit  of  Colombia»"  which  is  prescríbefl  by  the  latter 
constítution»  and  iras  consequently  in  full  forcé  at  the  tíme 
my  powers  were  delivered  to  me. 

The  proclamation  of  the  Vice-President»  Santander,  dated 
the  Ist  June  last,  can  have  no  reference  to  tbe  loan  contnct- 
ed  by  me.  Neither  at  that  date»  ñor  at  the  date  of  its  publi- 
cation»  could  the  Government  by  poaaibility  have  received  my 
díspatch»  containíng  advice  of  the  loan.  The  word  *^  Loan" 
does  not  occur  in  any  part  of  the  proclamation.  •  Ñor  doet  it 
belong  to  the  Vice-President  to  confina  the  contract»  tbit 
being  solely  the  attribute  of  Congress,  which  will  assemUe 
in  January  next.  The  proclamation  recognizes  me  as  the 
political  agent  of  the  Republic  in  Europe»  agreeably  to  my 
instructions.  I  have  received  no  new  authority  since  tbe 
constítution  of  1821.  It  follows»  therefore,  that  in  this  same 
proclamation  the  powers  previously  vested  in  me  are  diatinctly 
recognízed. 

I  have  not  excetded  either  my  powers  or  my  instructions. 
I  have  maintained  the  credit  of  my  Government.  I  have 
done  justice  on  its  behalf  to  the  claims  of  the  English  credí- 
tors.  I  have  placed  the  national  debt  of  the  State  on  a  footing 
suited  to  the  actual  condition  and  the  growiog  nature  of  iu 
resources.  Possessing,  as  I  have  always  done»  the  confidence 
of  my  Government  and  of  my  country»  I  have  no  fear  that  I 
shall  find  it  diminished  by  my  administration  of  its  affiurs  in 
Europe.  As  far»  however,  Gentlemen»  as  you  and  all  those 
iuterested  in  this  loan  are  concerned»  the  ñame  of  Bolívar  is 
your  secure  pledge  for  the  scrupulous  fulfilment  of  eveiy 
engagement  I  have  entered  into  with  you. 

It  is  not  from  the  necessity  of  justifying  my  own  conduct, 
but  for  the  sake  of  others»  that  I  have  entered  into  thesc 
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explanatioDS.    I  have  the  honour  to  be»  Gentlemen,  your  moet 
obedient  servant,  (Sígned)        F.  A.  Zea. 

Messrs  Charles  Herríng»  William  Graham,  and  J.  D.  Powles, 
contractors  for  the  Colombian  Loan. 


V— TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  A  MORNING  PAPER. 

London,  Dec.  9.  Í822. 
SiR, — Recent  circumstances  have  given  an  interest  to  Co- 
lombian news  which  it  could  hardly  otherwise  have  possessed. 
Looking  over  some  Caracas  newspapers  received  by  the  Lee- 
ward  Island  mail  on  Saturday»  I  fínd  that  the  proclamation 
issued  at  Bogotá»  whích  has  made  so  much  noise  here,  appears 
to  have  reached  Caracas  about  the  latter  part  of  August,  as  it 
is  first  published  in  the  Caracas  newspaper  of  the  2d  Septem- 
ber.  In  the  same  newspaper  which  publishes  this  proclamation, 
the  Editor  has  very  properly  inserted  an  extract  of  the  powers 
granted  to  M.  Zea  on  bis  quitting  Angostura  in  1820»  and 
which  were  then  published  in  the  Correo  del  Orinoco,  the 
official  Gazette  of  the  day.     This  extract  is  as  follows : — 

"  Extract  of  the  Special  Powers  granted  by  tlie  Govern- 
ment of  Colombia  to  Don  F.  A.  Zea»  respccting  the  National 
Debt  •— 

"  Republic  of  Colombia. — Simón  Bolívar»  President  of 

the  Republic»  Commander  in  Chief»  &c.  &c To  those 

whom  it  may  concern»  greeting» 

"  Having  appointed  bis  Excellency  the  Vice-President  of 
the  Republic»  F.  A.  Zea»  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minlster 
Plenipotcntiary  to  those  Courts  of  Europe  to  which  he  may 
think  proper  to  address  himself»  conceming  the  negociations 
mentioned  in  his  full  powers»  I  have  thought  proper  to  invest 
hÍ8  Excellency  udth  the  whole  representation  qf  Colombia  Jbr 
every  species  qf  qffairs,  authorízíng  him  by  these  presents  to 
recall  all  commissions  and  powers  whatever»  and  of  any  class 
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whatever,  without  exception,  which  have  been  granted  up  to 
th¡8  momcnt,  and  even  those  which  may  be  granted  dnriv 
hÍ8  mission,  if  he  should  consíder  them  not  calculated  to  fa- 
cilítate h¡8  operations.  Such  being  the  object  I  have  pro- 
posed  to  myself  in  conferring  on  his  Excellency  full  and  un- 
limíted  powers,  I  likewísc  authorize  hím  to  appoint  residentor 
cxtraordinary  Mínisters  to  those  Courts  which  may  recognixe 
the  Republic,  or  with  which  negociations  may  be  pendiog  re* 
lativc  to  the  recognition  ;  as  also  Consuls,  Agents,  and  Com- 
missioners,  with  such  powers  as  he  may  think  proper  to  grant 
to  them  for  the  cxccution  of  the  several  aíTairs  confided  to  his 
Excellency,  and  of  which  the  following  are  recommended  to 
him : — 

*<  1.  (This  article  does  not  relate  to  the  debts.) 

**  t¿,  To  establish  the  publíc  credit  on  a  solid  and  permanent 
basis;  for  which  purpose  he  will  concert  his  measures  with 
the  creditors  of  the  Republic,  who  are  interested  in  maintaioing 
ÍL — The  most  ampie  powers  are  ceded  to  him  to  treat  and 
agree  with  them  on  the  means  of  ensuríng  the  payment  of 
their  respective  claims,  the  liquidation  of  which,  according  to 
Uic  contracts,  has  been  impeded  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
war,  and  the  necessity  of  attcnding  principally  to  the  support 
of  the  Republic,  whose  existence  was  of  the  last  importance 
to  them.  Nothing  shall  be  oroitted  to  accomplish  duly  so 
sacred  an  object. 

(The  following  articles  do  not  relate  to  the  point  in  ques- 
tion.) 

<<  Given  in  the  Palace  of  the  Government  at  Angostura» 
and  signed  by  my  hand,  sealed  with  the  provisional  seal  of  the 
Kepublic,  and  countersigned  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Aífairs,  the  2éth  of  December  1819,  9th  yearof  inde- 
pendence.  (L.S.)         "  Simón  Bolívar." 

**  By  order  of  his  Excellency  the  President  of  Colombia, 
the  Minister  for  Foreign  AíFairs, 

*•  JosEPH  R.  Revenga,"  &c.  &c. 

Thus  it  appcars,  that  indcpendent  of  the  sepárate  and  spe- 
cíal  power  authorizing  M.  Zea  to  raise  a  loan  (which  has  been 
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already  published),  he  had  the  most  ampie  poweñ  to  settle 
with  the  Britísh  credítors  in  any  manner  he  might  thínk  ñt. 
Id  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  Minister  to  have  been 
dispatched  from  any  Government  armed  with  more  extensive 
authority. 

It  beíng  perfectly  clear  that  no  person  could  hesitate  to 
treatwith  a  minister  producing  such  unequivocal  powers,  two 
questions  only  remain — 

Ist,  Have  these  powers  been  revoked? 
And,  2dly,  Has  there  been  any  notice  of  the  revocation 
given  to  the  publíc  ? 

The  fírst  is  a  question  whoUy  between  M.  Zea  and  his  Govern- 
ment. He  States  publicly  in  his  two  letters  to  the  contractors, 
that  his  powers  and  his  instructions  have  never  been  revoked 
in  any  manner,  directly  or  indirectly ;  and  the  Proclamation 
of  the  Ist  June  recognizes  hím  as  **  alone  authorized  for  poli- 
tical  aíFairs  agrceably  to  his  instructions.''  Who  shall  say, 
that  **  the  establishing  the  public  credit  of  the  Republic  on  a 
permanent  and  solid  basís"  is  not  a  "  political"  object?  Most 
evident  it  is  that  it  was  among  his  *^  instructions."  Again, 
who  will  asscrt  that  the  loan  has  not,  in  point  of  fact,  been  ap- 
plicd  to  "  political"  objects?  M.  Zea  would  have  been  vcry 
unfít  for  the  station  he  held,  if  he  could  have  stated  to  the 
public  all  the  purposes  to  which  he  was  directed  to  apply  the 
loan. 

The  second  question  is  easily  answered.  To  the  public  there 
has  been  no  notice  of  any  revocation  of  M.  Zea's  powers. 
The  Colombian  Government  formally  announced  him  at  his  de- 
parture,  in  its  official  Gazette,  as  fully  authorized,  as  has  been 
seen ;  the  only  notice  that  has  since  appeared  about  him  is  in 
the  Bogotá  Gazette  of  October  1821,  stating  that  M.  Méndez 
and  M.  Vergara,  the  former  Represen tatives  of  the  Republic, 
had  been  recalled,  and  that  M.  Zea,  the  minister  in  Europe, 
had  ceased  to  be  Vice-President,  (which  followed  as  a  matter 
of  course  when  his  mission  to  Europe  lastcd  so  long),  but 
leaving  his  functions  in  all  other  respects  untouched. 

Every  one  is  free  to  put  his  own  interpretation  on  the  pro- 
clamation, as  to  its  intention  for  the  future.     As  to  the  past, 
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like  all  other  simil»  docomeDlSy  it  can  hftte  ito  rctroipcctiye 
efítct.  At  itt  date  it  ¡a  moSvllj  certaín  that  tbe  Gowenanaá 
cottld  know  nothing  of  the  Loan.  Up  to  tbe  end  of  Angnat,  it 
appean  that  the  GoremmeDt  had  receÍTed  no  advioet  fram 
M.  Zea  on  the  subject.  The  letten  having  been  written  firom 
Parísy  it  has  been  conjectured  that  tbe  Frencb  Poat-office»  in 
the  exercise  of  ita  naual  acnitinyy  may  haré  aent  the  whole 
of  the  dispatches  to  the  Spaniah  Ambatsador.  Tbe  receptíoa 
of  lettera  by  M.  Zea  has  been  intemipted  by  an  acddent  of 
another  kind,  the  shipwreck  of  M.  Revenga  on  bis  way  to 
Europe»  early  in  September,  and  the  loss  of  all  bis  papen. 
Dut  in  the  midst  of  these  miscarríages,  and  tbe  dds^  coose- 
quent  upon  them,  if  we  keep  our  eyes  fized  on  the  leadmg 
points  of  the  questíon,  we  shall  not  be  mnch  at  a  loss  as  to  tbe 
result. 
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